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Art.  I. —  7%e  Silurian  System^  funded  on  Geological  Researches 
in  the  Counties  of  Salopy  Hereford^  ^c. ;  mth  Descriptions  of 
the  Coal-'Fields  and  Overlying  Formations.      By  Roderick 
Impbt  Murchison,  F.R.S.      With  a  Map,   Sections,  and 
numerous  Plates.     4to.     London :  1839. 

Xl^B  bad  intended  to  connect  with  our  review  of  thi^  work 
^*  some  observations  on  the  supposed  equivalents  of  the 
English  *  Silurian'  strata  in  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  as  the 
comparative  enquiries  connected  with  this  subject  are  not  yet 
fully  published,  and  perhaps  are  still  attended  with  some  obscu- 
rity, we  have  resolved  to  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the 
result  of  Mr  Murchison's  examination  of  a  series  of  ancient  rocks, 
which  he  has  here  described  with  such  ability  and  success  as  to 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  practical  geologists.  The  great 
price,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  book,  induces  us  to 
give  an  account  of  its  contents  without  further  delay. 

The  subjoined  geological  sketch  of  England,  which  is  reduced 
from  one  of  the  authors  illustrations,  will  enable  our  readers, 
with  the  assistance  of  any  common  map  on  a  lai^er  scale,  to 
form  some  notion  of  the  situation  and  extent  of  what  is  now  to 
be  called  in  geology  *  the  Silurian  Region,' — a  name  taken  from 
a  tract  upon  the  confines  of  England  and  Wales,  but  principally 
in  the  latter  territory,*  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  distinguished 
in  history  for  their  persevering  opposition  to  the  Romans,  under 

*  A  idjm  near  the  centre  of  this  district,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
New  Radnor,  bean  the  name  of  Siluria  in  the  Ordnance  Map. 
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CaraJoe,  vbow  name  and  explmto  are  still  aasooated  vilb  many 
•eenea  aul  local  traditions  in  Sfan>p«Iure  and  Wales. 


It  majr  wem  jjerhaps  extrdordlnary,  tLat  while  geology  has 
been  cultivated  with  remarlcable  energy  in  this  country,  a  district 
•0  extensirc,  and  of  such  great  interest  as  this  tract  will  be 
found  tg  possess,  should  have  remained  almost  absolutely  un- 
known till  within  the  last  ten  years.  But  a  consideration  of 
what  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers,  will  in  some  measure 
explain  this  anomaly ;  while  !t  will  show  the  enterprize  and  saga- 
dlT  thftt  first  led  Mr  Murchison  to  the  task  which  he  has  so 
sIti|fuHjr  woHted  ont :  and  this  retroBpect  is  the  more  necessary, 
•B'hii  introdadtory  chapter  is  much  less  satisfactory  thfcn  toight 
have  been  ejected— gi+mg  only  a  loose  and  general  statement 
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of  the  previous  history  of  his  subject,  instead  of  the  circuqaslaii- 
tii^l  series  of  dates  and  detail,  ivhich,  in  a,  work  of  such  maffiii- 
tude,  is  customary,  and  ought,  "we  think,  to  precede  the  fint 
aceount  of  every  remarkable  discovery* 

The  region  is  certainly  delightful,  both  to- the  geologist  and  to 
all  who  rejoice  in  simple  mountahi  scenery ;  and  the  task  of 
making  out  its  structure,  and  pursuing  its  various  details,  new, 
,  as  for  the  greater  part  they  were,  not  merely  in  local  description, 
but  to  geologv  itself,  mu^  have  beenfiiU  ^f  enjoyment.  When 
the  stratigrapnie  eloe  to'  the  series  of  strata  of 'wkirii'the  country 
is  composed  had  been  o^ee  obtained,  'the  varied  pkenemeiia, 
which  before  perplexed  the  enquirer, 'fell < at  ^nce  into  their 
-places,  rewarding  the  discovery  of  the  principle,  by  the  almost 
spontaneous  solution  of  dii&culties  that  would  otherwise  have 
Temained  insurmountable. 

One  of  the  oldest  enquirer^  we  believe,  connected  with  the 
geology  of  this  ancient  region,  is  Qblorgb  Owen  of  IJenllys,  in 
.rembrokeshire;  who  has  been  called  the  patriarch  of  English 
geologists*  ttjC  lived  during  the  reigi>  of  Elizabeth,. and  wrote, 
about  1595,  a  history  of  hi^  native  country ;  which,  however, 
remained  unpublished  till  1 799,  when  it  was  first  printed,  in  a 
volume  of  tn^  *  Cambria^  Register,'*  the  ancient  style  and 
orthography  being  very  properly  jwreserved.  In  one  of  hi^  qhap- 
4ers  *  on  the  natural  helpes  which  is  in  the  country  to  better  the 

*  land,'  the  author  mention^  f  two  v^ynes  of  lymestone,  running 
•*  tor  the  mo§t  part  right  east  and  west  through  Pembrokeshire,' 
which  fire-  evidently  the  carboniferous  limestone,  bounding  the 
^i^at  \^lsh  coal  deposit ^n  the  north  and  south.  These,. beds 
he  tcaeee  with  great  precision,  considering  the  state  of  the  sub- 
ject when  he  wrote ;  and  he  mentions  likewise,  a  *  third  vayne 

*  of  tymestooe,'  more  northerly  than  the  other  two»  which  not 
improbably  belongs  to  the  Silurian  System  ;^distinguishing  its 
qualities  from  those  of  the  groups  above  mentioned,  .and  tracing 
its  course  with  such  apparent  accuracy,  as  to  deserve  the  notice 
of  those  who  examine  the  country,  even  at  the  present  time. 

A  volume  of  *  Tracts  in  Natural  History,'  published  in  1799, 
by  Dr  Robbrt  Townson,  author  of  a  book  of  *  Travels  in 
Hungary,'  and  of  an  <  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mineralogy,' 
contams  some  pages  oo  *  the  Mineralogy  of  Sbropshircj '  in  which 
the  occurrence  of  limestone  with  petrifactions,  within  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  territory  now  called  Silurian,  is  frequently  men- 
tioiied;  and  several  locditiea^x^  remai^ble  appearances  ife 
indicated  with^appqt^t  correctness — ^but  without  any  thing  that 
iitthnfttes  an  acquaintance  with  the  importance  of  stratigraphic 
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niperpoulioDt  or  of  the  connexion  of  tbe  foasils  wilh  the  order 
of  the  beds  contwning  them.  Dr  Townson  seems  to  have  paid 
particular  attentioa  to  the  environs  of  Caer  Caradoc ;  and  he 
describes  rer^  correctly  the  ridges  on  the  noith-eaet  of  that  hill^ 
which  now  belong  to  the  lower  division  of  the  Silurian  rocks, 
under  the  name  of  *  Caradoc  Sandstone.'  *  If,'  he  says,  *  from 
'  the  Lawley  and  Caradoc  we  continue  our  course  eastward,  we 

*  find  under  both  these  hills,  on  their  eastern  side,  a  parallel 

*  ranee  of  white  sandstone,  which  in  some  places  has  a  very  coarse 
'  grain.     Where  it  is  most  regular)  as  under  the  Lawley,  it  pre- 

*  sents  its  escarpement  towards  these  hills,  from  which  it  is 

*  divided  by  a  small  valley,  running  parallel  with  the  Wenlock 
'  Edge;'' — and  this  latter  ridge  itself  is  then  described  as*  extend- 

*  ing  several  miles  in  a  continuous  line,  and  inclining  eastward.' 

One  of  the  points  principally  deserving  of  notice  in  Dr  Town- 
son's  *  sketch,  is  the  account  of  what  be  calls  '  compound  sand- 
'  stone ;'  which,  instead  of  *  being  formed  of  grains  of  quartz 
'  alone,  consistsof  very  minute  fragments  of  other  kinds  of  stone; 
'  sometimes  of  an  argillaceous  or  jaspideous  nature,  mixed  with  a 
'  few  grains  of  felspar/  and  belonging  apparently  to  that  clasa 
of  rocks  distinguished  by  Mr  Murchison  under  the  name  of 
Vokanic  Grits. 

The  year  1799  was  remarkable  in  the  Geology  of  England,  for 
the  production  of  William  Smith's  '  Table  of  the  Order  of  ^e 

*  Strata  near  Bath,' the  basis  of  his  subsequent  Map  and  Sections; 
which,  however,  were  not  published  till  1815;  but  the  general 
diffusion  of  correct  stratigrapbical  principles  in  thb  country,  may 
be  dated  from  tbe  commencement  of  the  present  century,  (ISOI,) 
when  Smith  first  printed  and  distributed  his  *  Prospectus  af  a 
'  Delineation  of  the  Strata  of  England  and  Wales.'  When  we 
reflect  that  we  have  reached  only  the  fortieth  year  from  that  period 
when  the  very  name  geology  was  almost  unknown  in  England, 
the  progress  of  the  science  to  its  present  condition  does  really 
ezdte  surprise.     It  can  be  acconoted  for  only  by  the  peculiar 
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and  forttmate  exposure  of  the  numerous  groups  of  strata  which 
form  the  British  islands — the  spirit  and  intelligence  employed 
upon  our  mines,  and  in  the  various  commercial  undertakings  con* 
nected  with  the  mineral  structure  and  productions  of  our  country 
— the  fiicilities  of  intercourse  every  where  to  be  found  in  England 
— and  lastly,  by  the  talents  and  devotion  of  the  small  number 
of  persons  who  long  since  took  up  the  subject  of  geolo^  with 
the  most  enlighten^  views,  and  some  of  whom  still  contmue  to 
watch  over  its  progress  with  unabated  zeal.  From  Uiese  united 
eauses,  the  steps  in  advance  have  been  so  numerous,  and  have 
sncceeded  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  the  history  of  this  depart- 
ment of  natural  science,  in  England  only,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  might,  under  different  circumstances,  have  been  diffused 
over  a  century.  But  our  present  business  is  with  the  more 
ancient  strata  alone,  which  occupy  the  border  counties  on  the 
west  of  England,  and  in  a  great  part  of  Wales. 

About  the  close  of  1809,  Mr  Aikin,  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  Geological  Society,  then  recently  established,  0807,)  pub- 
lished proposals  for  a  survey  of  Shropshire ;  and  in  the  course  of 
several  succeeding  summers  had  examined  that  county  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  caused  several  drawings  to  be  made  by 
Mr  Webster;  but  the  project  was  given  up  in  1815 ;  and  Mr 
Morchison  has  justly  remarked,  *  that  at  the  early  period  when 
'  this  task  was  undertaken  it  was  almost  hopeless ;  since  that 

*  county  not  only  contains  every  sedimentary  formation,  from  the 

*  lias  to  the  slates  inclusive,  but  is  also  rendered  most  complex 

*  by  the  numberiess  dblocations  of  the  strata,  through  the  agency 
*'  oi  volcanic  rocks.' 

Mr  Aikin  subsequently  gave  papers  of  ^reat  merit  to  the 
Geological  Society,*  on  detached  points  of  his  intended  survey ; 
and  we  shall  recur  to  his  unpublished  manuscripts,  which  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  autnor  of  the  volume  now  under  our 
examination. 

The  state  of  the  subject  when  Smith's  <  Geological  Map  of 
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'  The  fii8t  iitiportaat  «noro{\dbmeiit  on  the  tmknown  tract  be- 
meath  the  old  rw  sandstone,  wa»  made  in  Mr  Oreenough's 
*  Geological  Map/  published  in  1819 ;  a  broad  band,  corresponcU 
k^  very  nearly  in  poMdon  and  extent  ^itb  that  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  focks^  Wng  there  laid  down  aa  extending  from  Coalbrook 
Dale,  on  the  ncwtfa  of  the  Severn,  to  the  latitude  of  Ludlow;  and 
identifiedi  by  it8  colour  and  place  in  the  de«criptiire  table,  with 
the  lixneetone  groups  of  Dudley,  Sedgeley,  and  Walsall^^that 
of  the  Abberley  and  the  Malvern  Hills— and,  less  perfectly,  with 
that  which  reaches  from  Woolhope  to  MayhiU,  and  occurs  again, 
IB  a  protruded  outlier,  on  the  wesk  of  Usk.  The  map  is  less 
correct  in  the  south-west,  from  Ludlow  to  Caermarthen ;  but  on 
the  west  of  the  latter  place  a  continuous  line,  with  the  colours  of 
die  Dudley  group,  extends  without  interruption  for  some  miles. 
These  were  rery  important  identifications,  and  well  deserv- 
ing of  as  explanatory  notice  in  the  *  Memoir'  which  aoeompa^ 
Biad  the  map.  Bnt  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  paper  was  so 
brie£  aa  not  to  contain  any  description  of  the  tract  now  refer- 
red to ;  so  that  here,  as  on  many  other  subjects,  the  mass  of 
▼aInaUe  information  accumulated  in  the  author's  notes  has  been 
lost  to  the  public.  Mr  Greenough,  however,  has  frequently  ex- 
pressed a  conviction,  as  the  result  of  his  own  observations  in 
thai  conntry,  that  adequate  enquiry  alone  was  wanting  to  prove 
the  existenoe  of  a  succession  of  strata  ia  the  west  of  England, 
and  in  Wales — not  less  reg^r  than  that  which  had  been 
demonstrated  in  the  centre  and  east  of -the  Island. 

Messrs  Conybba^be  uid  W.  Phillifb^s  <  Outlines, '  pub- 
lished in  1822,^  while  it  most  essentially  advanced  geology  in 
^iglaad,  for  some  time  diverted  attention  from  the  older  rodcs^ 
The  first  and  only  voAome  published,  comes  down  no  farther  than 
the  coal  formation  ;  and  in  elucidating  the  upper  portion  of  the 
seccmdaly  strata,  it  convinced  the  working  geoioglsts^^whose 
number  has  been  at  all  tintes  smali^that  quite  enough. to  give 
them  occupation  was  still  to  be  doiie,*  in  xefosming  and  complet- 
ine  the  description  of  the  more  accessible  portion  of  Engbnd  : 
while  it  was  obvious  thatth^  unkriown  region  of  the  westrequired 
aadi  labour  and  devotion,  in  order  to  effect  any  important  result, 
as  to  deter  Uiose  who  had  not  leisure  and  other  requisites  at 
their  full  command. 

The  only  modem  writers  mentioned  by  Mr  Murchison,  besides 
Mr  Aikin,  as  having  touched  upon  the  geology  of  this  nart 
of  Engiaad  when  he  began  to  ex|4ore  the  couatryr^-are  Mr 
Leonard  Hamer^    in  a  asemoir   *on  the  Minoalogy   of  die 


•  « Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England  an^^i  \f  des.*    l^o.  W22. 
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Malvern  bills/  1811;*  Mr  Weaver,  *  on  part  of  Gloucestershire/ 
1 8 19 ;  f  and  Mr  James  Yates,  1 825, '  on  the  structure  of  the  Border 
Country,*  &c.t 

The  AUTHOR  of  this  volume,  whose  acquaintance  with  geology 
began,  we  believe,  about  1825^  applied  himself  with  great  energy 
to  nis  new  pursuit;  and  his  progress  may  be  traced  in  the  pro«> 
ceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  of  which  he  soon  became  an 
active  member.  One  of  his  first  papers — on  the  existence  of  coal 
in  the  oolitic  series,  at  Brora  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  was  pro- 
duced in  1827  ;ll  and  Professor  Sedgwick  having  afterwards 
joined  him  in  that  district,  their  enquiries  were  extended  to  the 
Isle  of  Arran,§  and  to  an  examination  of  the  old  conglomerates 
and  other  strata,  between  the  primary  and  the  oolitic  series  of  the 
north  of  Scotland ;% — a  task  which  greatly  contributed  to  their 
correct  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  rocks,  especially  the  old 
red  sandstone,  and  to  extended  views  of  the  phenomena  produced 
by  igneous  action,  and  the  intrusion  of  plutonic  masses  among 
the  sedimentary  deposits.  The  result  of  these  various  researches 
appears  in  the  'Geological  Transactions.* 

The  author's  knowledge  of  the  igneous  rocks  was  enlarged  by 
an  expedition,  with  Mr  Lyell,  to  the  volcanic  regions  of  central 
France,  in  the  summer  of  1822;  the  results  of  which  also  have 
been  printed.**  In  the  course  of  1829,  he  read  separate  papers 
on  the  vicinity  of  Bassano,  and  on  the  schist  and  fossil  fishes  of 
Seefeld ;  and  again  joined  Professor  Sedgwick  in  an  elaborate 
examination  of  part  of  the  Tyrol,  the  Bavarian  Alps,  and  Scyria ; 
the  fruits  of  which  were,  a  map  and  description  or  the  Aucrtrian 
Alps  ;  with  other  papers  read  in  1630  and  1831. ft  In  the  latter 
year,  Mr  Murchison  was  chosen  President  of  the  Geological 
Society  for  the  customary  period  of  two  years ;   and  soon  after- 


♦  Geol.  TranB.,  l8t  series,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 

t  Ibid.  2d  series,  vol.  i.  p.  817. 

:(  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  237.  To  the  references  above  given,  we  may  add 
a  paper  *  On  the  Geology  of  the  Malvern  Hills,'  by  the  late  Mr  W. 
Phillips: — Thomson's  Annals  qfPhiloicpfyt  (new  series,)  1821,  voLi. 
p.  16,  &c«  And  another  paper  with  the  same  title,  by  the  Rev.  I.  J. 
Conybeare. — Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  237,  kc^  1822. 

jl  Greol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

§  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  21. 

%  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  128. 

•♦  *'0n  the  Excavation  of  Valleys  .•'  Jameson's  Ed.  Journal,  vol.  vii. 
p.  15.—*  Teriiaries  of  the  Canial:^  Geol.  Soc  Proc,  vol.  i.  p^  140^— 
<  Ternaries  of  AiX'sn^Provence :'  Jameson's  Ed.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  287, 
and  Geol.  Soc  Proc,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 

ft  Geol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  301, 
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5¥ard8  read  an  account  of  some  enquiries,  by  himself,  on  the 
Becondary  formations  in  different  parts  of  Germany.* 

The  extensive  acquaintance  which  Mr  Murchison  had  thus  ac- 
quired with  the  rocks  of  various  classes  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
and  with  the  Huttonian  principles,  which  we  have  elucidated  in  one 
of  our  recent  number8,f  was  an  excellent  preparative  for  the  task 
which  he  next  undertook,  in  the  complex  region  described  in  the 
present  volume.  His  examination  of  the  Silurian  territory  began 
in  1831,  during  the  summer  of  which  year  he  explored  the  bor- 
ders of  England  and  Wales ;  and  there,  he  tells  us — *  The  order 
'  of  succession  visible  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  between  Hay 

*  in  Herefordshire  and  Builth,  where  the  old  red  sandstone  is 
^  seen  dbtinctly  to  be  succeeded  by  grey  fossiliferous  strata, 

*  first  led  me  to  expect  that  1  had  met  with  a  part  of  the  evidence 

*  required  for  a  systematic  study  of  the  older  formations,'  (p.  5.) 
These  rocks  he  followed  on  their  line  of  bearing,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ludlow  and  Wenlock ;  and  at  Aymestry  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  discover  a  most  valuable  ally  in  the  Rev.  Mr 
Liewis,  who  had  already  developed  the  structure  of  the  district 
surrounding  his  own  residence  at  that  place.  This  gentleman, 
with  Mr  mkin  and  Mr  Greenough,  whose  map  we  have  already 
mentioned,  were  the  only  persons  who  had  made  any  advance 
towards  determining  the  onler  of  the  groups,  in  the  region  now 
under  consideration:  this  therefore  seems  to  be  the  place  for 
stating  the  nature  of  the  assistance  which  the  author  derived  from 
the  two  former  geologists  in  this  early  stage  of  his  enquiries. 

Mr  Aikin  having  long  abandoned  his  intended  survey  of 
Shropshire,    'no  sooner  heard  of  the  progress  the  author  was 

*  makine  in  the  present  work,  than  he  placed  at  his  disposal 

*  his  original  notes  4ind  drawings,'  (p.  4.)  These  papers  we 
have  seen:  the  geological  drawings,  the  greater  part  by  Mr 
Webster,  with  some  by  Mr  Edmund  Aikin,  a  brother  of  the 
possessor,  form  a  large  and  very  effective  portion  of  the  illus- 
trations in  the  present  volume;  and  the  notes  belong  decidedly  to 
a  newer  and  better  school  than  that  of  any  observer  who  nad 
preceded  the  writer  in  this  enquiry.  It  is  right  to  add,  that 
Mr  Aikin  has  frequently,  with  his  well-known  frankness,  dis- 
daimed  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  stratigraphic  system 
described  by  Mr  Murchison  ;  and  has  always  expressed  his  ad-  « 
miration  of  the  energy  and  sagacity  with  which  it  was  brought 
to  light. 

One  of  the  general  features  in  the  structure  of  the  country 


•  Geol.  Soc  Proc,  vol.  i.  p.  326,  &c 
t  Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  440»  et  teq. 
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by  Mr   Aikiotr-Wuck  ^wnf   jnaro   e^ten^iKe .  .tb«# 
Mr  MurchisoQ  seems  to  have  sapposed-r-^wafib  aft  ii^.Mi^ire^ 
want  of  Qonf<(N(niity  between  the  plder  (Cambriap):^te%  wsbhA 
streteh  put  ;iire8t ward  from  bene^b  dhe  tower  ^ecoiidar)^»gf<»«ip8 
of  SnglaAd-^nd  tfce  h^%  iocUoed. strata  .^Wve  the»i«  mT^ 
older  ^atee  be  regarded  ^  sr^oeipally  dippins^  towaid^  tbe-  aoith-r 
west  at  very  iiigb  angles ;  wnile  he  supposed  tke  new^  aB4  more 
fossiUferous  gnoupiH  to-me  slowly  from  setuth^^ast  tofi9pr£A-i43«fl^ 
reposing  np<m  tbe  slates,  nn^nformably*    The  iapt>  never^lese^ 
appears  to  us  to  be,  that  tbe  lower  secondary  rocks. a2ivs  are  fr^ 
quently  much  inclined  in  tbe  Silurian  re^n;  and  ^at  their 
inclination  is  alioost^every  where  connected  wkb  plutoiiicdistmrb* 
anoe,  so  that  the  dip-is  rariousln  direction  as  well  as  in  its  apg^le. 
With  this  exception  only»  Mr  Aikin!s,notes  appear  to  us  to  eoincldd 
witb'Mt  Murcmison's  descriptions  in  so  many  points  of  detail^  tbat 
tbey  must  haYcbeen  of  great, assi^taoee  in. his  enquiries.  t.OiJ 
looking  over  them,  with  the^  aid  of  the  Qrdnanoe.niapla)  andr«f 
this  Silurian  ivdiumtBfJt  now  appears  that,  /although  the  order  :of 
superposition  was. unknewa  to.  the  writer,  the  same  fbeds,akie-a^ 
oerrebtly  ideniified  at  n^any  <Ustaat  points,  both  by  litiMofi;teal 
oharaeteraad'  by  fossils,  as  to  enable,  a  person  noioessed'  of  tlie 
key  to  connect  many)  of  their  detached  portions.'    fhus,  Mr  Aikia 
leeognized  this  *:Upper  Ludlpw  Rocks'  in*  the  vktniiy  of  tlse 
Abl]^rley  hills.     He  mentions  the  eoncretional  )8lritelure  wjiiek 
oharacteci2ses  some  of  lliese  beds.    He  distingui^ied  the  UmestcMae 
of  Yea  Edge  and  Modctree.HiU,  by>  its  ^^qu^rivalve.ahelV 
{Pentetmerus  Knigktii^)  from  what  he  ealls.the  'noddar  lime- 
stones'of  Wenlodc  and  Benthal  £dge$  and  connected. several 
remoter  caldferous  rooks  {dte   fiCarad^'  of  Murchison)  bt 
their  peculiar  fofl^ils,  {Penttifherus  heuis  rand  eidongus^)  to  which 
he  had  given  a  tempoTarjr  ddstinctive  name  ^  indicating,*  espe* 
cialiy,  the  course  of  ihe  ridges  on  the  west  of  Wenloqk  Edge^ 
from  their  icontatning  those  shells..   ;In  these  ^otes  we  fiad^  ttbe, 
a  line  of  plutonic  emvation^  precisely  aspreeing  with  that  of  Mr 
Murchison,  traced. for  some  miks' south^westr of  Oaer-Cafsdocw 
And  on  the  subject  i>f  ^4X)mMiind  sanifetone,^  thejfoUowing 
question  is  proposed,  whidi  leads  ejcactly  to  tbe  views  iHusferated 
in  this  volume  with  'great  force  ofoTsdenee^^^^Is  aotth&eonU 
^  pound  sandstone  of  Lythe  liill,  &e.^  a  miiture  of  grawadM*- 
*  slate  witit  greenstone,  firmed  during  tk&depmi  cHr  mUbfunt  of 
«  the  latter?' 

The  RbIv,  Thomas  Ta¥1x)r  Lxwis  was,  we  beliere^<tb*onIy 
person  who,  previously  to  the  author's  enquiries,  had  determined 
the  relations  ofany  continuous  portion  of  the  stratigraphic  senes 
beneath  the  old  rOT4and]stonJe,ion  the*^^dQiiUe  evidence  of  super^ 


Eouiltsittf  bis  obaevviaUoQS  fuUy  :a9d.  &eely  t9  Mn  Miwcl^Uop,  ,^ 
hifL&st  comuffto*  the  vimnky  qf^Aym^try  in,  I834a.f^«d  iu^^ 
sequently  co-operated  with  great  zeal  afi4  ^^ect  In^carryiQ^  on. 
the  examinfttion  of  ithe  country,  th^e  regearcjbes  .o£th)9,g^t]ieoian 
detenre  a  fierjttaneDt  )4a<^  ia^the  history  of  the  Sttbject*  .  ;...,.- 
>  A  member  of  Mr  Lewis'a  family  being ,  engaged  in  the  coat 
as4  iroDwocka:  at  TiUerrtone  Giee,:  in  Shropahuei  ha  hadiearly> 
opportanitieBof  making  iiuaaelf  &miliar  with  therc^oos-of  tl^ 
iddr  jed  andcarhimifenMM  Jtraia^  at.  tbaft  xemackabl^foini^^whjenft. 
the  coal  is  pieiipfid  throughf  Aad  jsingularly.i^pped  iPJth  igneous, 
maasesy.aod  sQpporled.at  the  <height  of  from  IjUM)  to  1700 /eet 
above  the  sea  by  old  red  atfndatone,  .whieb  thenee  descendst 
ihaidly)'  to  the  imm^diato  vicinityt  joC.Ldkdlow^  on.  the  weat. 
Bir  JLewis  had.  made  ooUeetieps.ofi  the.  rocks  and.  fossils.. of 
these  groups  as-^early  as  1824.;  and  having  previously  attended 
the  .geologieal  lectures  a^  Cambridgey  and  Mid  some  fttteatiou 
to  the  geometry  of^  planes,  on  after wavda  taking  up  Mr  Cony* 
beareta-  ^  Ontliim,'  he  ^became  alill  hettev  aequaiuted-mth  tha 
atraoture  midirelattona  of  fhe.strata  by  vhich  be  was  suwonud^dt 
Oa  venunnng  in  his  ckrkal.CBpacftty.Jto  the  parish  of  Ayoiestry 
in  1A2|^/  ha:  soon  began  to  apply  his  geological  kno^idedge  and 
Ua  geometry  to  tms.  new  neighbourhood.  .We^haveh^  the 
pkaauro  of  •examining'  a  part  o£jthat..boai^ifiil  and  instructive 
country  under  his  guidance,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  give  per- 
sonal  testTmony  to  his  exact  acquaintance  wilH^  its  structure;  and 
Bot  desa:cov(Ually  to  dieiiNtiikfless  and  absence  of  pretensiov^  with 
whielr  his  knowledge  ia  comm«mieated»  And  we  arof  satiafiAd 
that  Mr  Lewis  was  tko  €r«t  person  to  aseertaiB  that -a  series  of 
what  were  eaHed  iransHUm  nxA^  succeeds,  confotmably,tto-th« 
old  red  sandstone  at  Ludlow;  to  distinguish  the  gproups  of  strata 
respectively  by  maity  of  their  principal  tossils ;  and  to  prove  that 
in  the  tr^ct  immediately  adjoining  Aymestry,  ahd  on  the  soiith 
of  Bmidgwoo4  Chase,  the  strata,  though  thrown  up  and  much 
disturbec^  .exluUt^every  where  the  same  determinate  order  of 
aoceesaiottfti:.  .,>.,...., 

Ne^beiM aooaebologist^ it ia ptobable tbaiifow^of  tho shells 
whieii 'Mr'£ewig>tfaua disaov^ad^  avere  eoflrectly  named;  but  he 
was  accurately  acquainted  with  their  forms  and  localities,  and  had 
dbpdied  his- specimens  in  drawers,  keeping  thcfse  of  the  successive 
strata  apart,  find  disdngnishiog  them  by  temporary  names  of  his 
pifn;^ — his  method,  in  fact,  tnus  far  reseniblitig  that *^utsued  hy 


»     • 


'^  ThafoUowingilanexiratit from a4aemoipndnm ufK^a this  snl^ecl, 
ivritten  by  Mr  Lewis  hi)nt0lf|  which  is  now.  before  us  :**'  My  acquaint- 
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William  Smith  in  making  oat  the  Boccession  of  the  strata  near 
Bath.  And  at  this  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  there  were 
no  Ordnance  maps  of  Hereford  and  Shropshire  to  guide  and  con- 
nect geological  enquiries. 

Our  readers  will  presently  perceive  that  the  four  groups  of 
strata  thus  determined  by  Mr  Lewis,  constitute,  in  fact,  the 
'  Upper  Silurian  Rocks* — Aymestry  being  nearly  in  the  focus  of 
those  rocks  in  England ;  and  that  their  derangements  are  precisely 
similar  to  the  disturbances  since  brought  to  light  at  Woolhope, 
and  in  other  detached  points,  where  portions  of  the  Silurian  strata 
appear  within  the  boundary  of  the  superior  groups.  He  knew, 
also,  that  the  next  (inferior)  group  of  strata,  abounding  in  fossils, 
(now  called  *  Caradoc  Sandstones,')  rises  conformably  near  Ac- 
ton Scott — from  beneath  the  '  die  earth,'  (now  the  *  Wenlock 
'  shale :')  and,  though  not  acquainted  with  the  full  value  of 
his  discoveries,  he  was  quite  aware  that  his  groups  formed 
the  upper  part  of  the  '  transition  series/  Mr  Lewis  had,  there- 
fore, at  one  time  thought  of  publishing  an  account  of  the  country 
in  his  vicinity ;  and  we  have  felt  it  to  be  the  more  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  what  he  had  done  thus  early ;  because,  when 
afterwards  more  fully  informed  as  to  the  novelty  and  importance 
of  his  observations,  he  cheerfully  resigned  the  subject,  rejoicing 
that  it  had  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  a  geologist  whose  practiciu 
knowledge  was  much  grater  than  his  own.     It  gives  us  great 


ante  with  Aymestry  commenced  with  my  entering  on  the  curacy  of  the 
parish  in  the  autumn  of  1826.  Its  natural  beauties  soon  invited  my  atten- 
tion, which  was  likewise  directed  to  its  natural  and  artificial  sections,  and  its 
regular,  but  broken  structure ;  and  I  began  at  once  very  zealously  to  col- 
lect the  fossils,  which  were  every  where  in  abundance  strewed  oyer  the 
roads  and  fields,  and  to  dispose  of  them  in  drawers,  keeping  those  of  each 
stratum  separate,  and  distmguishing  the  now  named  **  upper  and  lower 
Ludlow  roch  "  by  the  name  of  *<  ^pper  grauwacke  and  pendle^**  (the 
latter  being  the  local  name ;)  and  the  Aymestry  and  Wenlock  limestones 
by  PentameruSf  and  coral  or  nodular  limestone  ; — ^the  former  from  its 
abounding  in  the  Pentamerus  Knightii ;  and  the  latter  from  its  great 
richness  in  corals,  and  the  appearance  which  its  weathered  beds  assumed 
in  this  neighbourhood,  even  where  they  were  considered  worth  working 
for  the  kilns, 

*  I  had  very  soon  a  collection,  from  most  of  the  bed»  extending  from 
the  junction  of  the  old  red  sandstone  with  the  grauwacke,  down  to  the 
Wenlock  shale,  (or  nodular  strata;)  and  had  fairly  traced  these  beds  west- 
ward and  eastward,  to  the  full  extent  of  this  parish,  in  1829 ;  and  alon^ 
the  prolongation  of  the  Croft  Ambrey  and  Gwey  escarpements  towards 
Ludlow ;  and  in  the  outliers  of  Tinker's  Hill  and  Caynham  Camp,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  Teme,  in  the  direction  of  the  Clee  Hills ;  and 
likewise  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Leintwardine.' 
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■adsfiaiction  ta  be  authorized  to  add,  that  Mr  Murchison  most  fully 
agrees  in  our  opinion  upon  this  subject. 

The  Talue  ot  Mr  Lewis's  knowied^ei  was  attested  during  the 
spring  of  1832,  by  his  discovering  m  the  black  limestone  of 
Sedgdqff  near  Dudley,  a  portion  of  his  own  <  Pentamerus  lime- 
stone,' with  its  appropriate  fossil ;  the  importance  of  which  iden- 
tification is  dwelt  upon  in  the  work  before  us.*  And  the  order 
of  the  beds  at  Aymestry  was  soon  found  by  the  author  of  this 
volume  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the  true  relations  of  the  detached  strata 
in  several  other  disturbed  portions  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  which 
are  fonnd  within  the  4)utcrop  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  at  some 
miles'  distance,  and  in  combinations  so  perplexing,  that  without 
such  a  guide  their  order  could  not  be  determined. 

The  first  result  of  Mr  Murchison's  own  enquiries  was  made 
public  at  the  original  meeting  of  the  British  Association^  held 
at  York  in  September  1831,  where  he  exhibited  coloured  maps, 
representing  the  *  transition  rocks,'  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  on  the  border  of  Wales. 

The  'geological'  proceedings  of  1832,  contain  the  abstract  of 
a  paper  on  the  secondary  formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
JLudlow,  by  Mr  Wright  of  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  which  is  the 
earliest  notice  that  we  have  seen  in  print  of  the  upper  transition 
rocks  in  that  quarter.  This  paper,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
bad  great  topographic  merit ;  but  the  abstract,  however,  does 
not  describe  any  connected  series  of  strata,  and  does  not  distin- 
guish the  beds  oy  their  fossils. 

The  author^s  address  to  the  Geological  Society,  on  relinquish- 
ing the  Chair  in  February  1833,  adverts  to  the  previous  elabo- 
rate enquiries  of  Professor  Sedgwick  on  the  ancient  rocks,  and 
to  his  own  labours  during  the  two  preceding  summers ;  and  ex- 
presses particalar  obligation  to  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
for  their  extraordinary  assistance;  inasmuch  as  a  considerable 
mmee  within  his  field  of  observation  had  not  then  been  laid  down 
for  publication.t  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  value  of 
the  maps  produced  by  this  Survey  to  the  geologist  in  the  field, 
as  suggesting  enquiry,  and  enabling  him  to  combine  the  result 
of  distant  observations,  which,  without  such  assistance,  no  labour 
cfok  connect.  But  here  we  must  acknowledge,  that  on  first  seeing 
ihe  beattti&l  sheets  which  refvesent  the  tract  between  Aymestry, 


•  P.  480,  text ;  and  note,  p.  482. 

t  The  AjmestTf  sheet  of  this  map  was  published  in  F^bmary  1832 ; 
skat  lachidnig  Wenlock  Edge,  not  until  Jannarv  1883 ;  the  Caermarthen 
■od  Hereford  sheets,  1891 ;  Brecon,  1832 ;  Merthyr  and  Cardiff,  1833. 
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LttdloWy  and'Sbrewstmrjr,  altntM  witk  ^e  relkff'and  dWiiifotMiS 
of  a  model,  *  and  afterwanh  perceiying,  in  the  eountty  ilse^  h^m 
exactly  they  expresf  the  Bataral  features^^the  iodieatioQ  ttf  sac- 
ceifAre  outerops,  cotifonnabte  to  those  of  the  miAand  couffli^ 
and  the  east  of  England,  appeared  to  tis  so  strikSng,  as  ikBom  %o 
^ce  the  tme  inferefnces  upon  the  attentioR  of  the  geologist ;  aiid 
we  ftit  surprize  that  a  structure,  now  so  apparent,  shouM-  hay^ 
My  long  remained  ui^kntdwn.  But  a  Yery  little  refleetton  was'sufi- 
cient  to  correct  this  error.  'The  Jhci,  that  the  stnid^re  and 
succession  were*  unknown,  Is  undeniable:  and  notwithstandiiig' 
the  merit  of  some  of  those  who  preceded  Mr'^Murchis*^,'  the 
region  nligfat  'probably  hare  remained  trndescribed  fbr  an  uncer- 
tain period,  but  for  the  fortunate  ^cumstances  Which  led^hiiil 
to  perceive  i^nd  to  demonstrate  its  geological  importance. 

The  flintpaper  of  the  author  on  this  region,^' read  b^f^re^the 
Greolo^cal  Society  in  March  1833,'  contains  sonke  inad<!lijra<4es^ 
which  are  important  froto  their  relatirig  to  the' natural  ordAr  of 
the  groups  in  question,  and  to  a  point  "of  some  interest-' fn  the 
history  of  the  subject.  It  is  stated  in'  the  abstract  given  inlfife 
*  Proceedings,'  that  *the  fossils  of  the  WenloWc  Edge  and  Dud- 


*  is  rich  in  that  and  other  fossils  ;** — Mr  Lewyi's  name1[)eing'a|i- 
patfehtly  cofnneoted  with  these  st^temcttts  in  a  hotd.*  H  is^tibvi- 
ous  that  the  two  chfirkcteristic  limestones  of  the  distridf  are  HSre 
confonrtd^d.  Mr  Lewis, 'who  did  notpaTtirfpatfeiritBismist^, 
immediately  pointed  it  out ;  f  ^nd  it  will  not  efecdpethe  notice  of 
our  readers,  that  the  WenloCk  ahd  Dudley  ranges  of  limestone 

had  been  Identifiedin  Mr  (Jreertough'slnftp^  several  years  btefore 

*'  ^  •    •  *       'I  .    I     .      "St"* 

■  n  'J i|i   »   .  '■     '  ff t .  ■    ■■*■'■',■      I    I       ■■  — I      i.  .  '  u       " 

♦  Those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  exquisite  to- 
pograpbtcal  drawingfs  of  Mb  Cftrringtoi^,  riow  "^ncipa!  dranghtsm^n'to 
the  iSarvey  at  the  Tower— or  of  cottipariDg  hi's  drawing'  fronr tte  n^bdd 
of  th*  cbnnt^  nearOrmes^'Hc^d  Wfththe  dfrginiV^at-wHh' th>  engfa^tng 
ft6ftt  4s%y  Ba«6li^>R^tMd--i^r  Mi  i^t^  tfhf«-  W  tioi  ^^gereHed  ynrMe. 
The  later  portions  o^  the  Ordnance  Map,  besides  their  fidelity  and  ex- 
pressiTe  power,  have  the  great' ad  vantage  of  speaking  the  same  language 
throughout;  the  shading  being  so  graduated,  as  to  readep  eaeh  sheet  a 
.por(b^M3^(-oa^«co&6JaAfAt  wholH  A^rwbKh  tlie'iAie%ualitie$  ofthe-sufface 
wjili J^represQuted aaoor4ii^ to a.conMct^d  and^fffoportionate  ^sim, 
.in  tbe.nQQft  distant  places 


-^-     :  .'j.v  .     -  f 


t  Geol.  Soc.  <  Proceedings,'  roU  i.  p.  465. 
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tiMier  of  ihese  geiHlemeii  had  begiiH  tkeu^  e^tt^ni^ii  of  tbto 

Tbiu  reetifi^  and  augmented  by  the  farther  observatioiis 
rf  the  sommer  of  1833,  Mr  Murcnison  was  enabled  to  pro- 
duce (in  Jannary  4884)  a  tabular  arrangement  oP  all  the  trai.* 
flition  gionps  between  the  old  red  sandstone  and  the  ancieit 
dates  of  Wldes,  which  dtffers  but  little  from  tidatof  the  present 
Tolome,  and  was  the  first  diistinet  afyndancementof  the  syst  !m 
on  which  the  book  is  founded:  the  grotips  afterwards  called 
Stiuriftn  ttppearin|^  ^here,  for  the  first  time,  fci^ their  true  orc'er, 
under  ilie  general  ikame  of  the  ^  itpper  grauwacke  series* 

When  his  viewsrwere  nearly  matt)r^,  Mt 'Murchhotf  gave  to 
Ae  whole  series  of  strata  the  name  of  <  tiie  Sibtriem  Spaem,* 
and  announced  that  title,  in  a  communication  to  the  ^  Annals  of 
Philo0opkf  ^  for  July  1865;  where  also  the  namesand  subdivisions 
of  the  present  woric  are  stiated^* 

Fhira  the  apfpearance  of  the  tabte  last  mentioned,  until  the 
publication  of  tne  work  now  b^oVe  us,  (1^9,)  tio  session  of  the 
Geolc^icaP  Society  pa^sett  ovfer*  without  the  production  of  one  or 
more  papers  in  connexion  with  this  subject;  and  this  presenta* 
tion  of  tne  authot'ft  labours,  in  suc^cesaive  portions,  appeats*t6  ni 
to  illuntnat^  Tenkarkably  th^  usefulness  6f  such  insflCution^.  Each 
snmiA^s  woA-  was*  thus  wrought  Into  a  producible  form  i  the 
tnaps'nnd' sections  were  anrangea,  and  specimens  examined  ;  and 
the  whole  theij  submitted'  to  the  critjcism  of  the  evening  meet- 
ings of  the  Sodety ;  which— though  they  must  have  beeh  of  a 
very  general  'iharacter;  sirfce  few  of  the  ihember?  "wefe  quali- 
led  at  that  tinre  to  entef  into  detail^c6uld  not  fail  to  suggest 
mMy  improvements  and  corrections.  The  abstracts  of  the 
papers  tfatis  brooght  forward  in' detachments,  deinoitstratd  also 
the  authoi^s  ad^raifice  in  geological  knowicrige  during  the  course 
of  faifc  enqidMed.  New  objects  continually  opened  upon  him ; 
but,  undismayed  by  difficulty,  he  did  ilot  cease 'from 'his  ex* 
erflons  till  the  plan  whidh  he  had  ^ccessively  extended  and 

,.    £'.-i '  11.         '•  ^     .  (    ■;       •        •'*  '•''   •,;    •  *-    • 

■  *  w  I     tip  ^pi  «*■         1        *  ■»»<iwiii  »iitii.^  ,iifc>iir»^.iM«iiii«i  I 

■'  ♦The  {erdi  st/siem,  tvhich  may  Be  (5on$ldere4  as  a  subatittite  fot  the 
*€entiatf  term'  ^ybiiirtilJcwr/'has,  we  believe,  b^ehobjected  to,'  as  indf- 
eatiag  SofaoelliiAg^  more  definite  than  any  assemblage  of  strata  tian  be' as. 
'ieriM  SU^^'espteially  wher^  exdSiifndd  oaly  *ili^dne  ce^try;  andA^e 
ilHitt  find  tbatUe  libiit  <i(  tMere  be^aiiy  iMMmda^yy  tetimn  tteiSihuiah 
9mA  rawhsiM Byrteawy^w^wei^ 'imiwilininti' -  \Orvmp*  or  *SmiM$*  Might 
perhaps  have  been  preferable  words ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  good  names 
fortlm  divisioDB  of  strata ;  andthe  arrangement  of  the  EngliBli  series  in 
*  systems'  in. the  author's  reduced  map,  from  which  the  sketch  abore 
given,  (p.  2,)  has  been  taken,  is  not  inconvenient. 
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improred  was  executed  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  onljr  by  Iiavin§r 
witnessed  the  profi^ess  of  these  laoours,  or  by  tracing  them  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  other  Journals, 
that  a  just  impression  can  be  obtained  on  this  subject.  If  the 
young  student  of  geology  wishes  to  find  an  example  of  the  effect 
of  diugence  and  perseyerance,  as  ensuring  ultimate  success,  he 
caimot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  history  of  the  Silurian  System 
in  the  pages  we  have  just  referred  to. 

The  present  volume  was  published  by  subscription  in  1839, 
at  the  request  of  a  great  number  of  resident  gentlemen  and 
inhabitants  of  the  country  described,  and  has  been  brought  out 
wit'i  considerable  splendour — the  illustrations  being  numerous 
and  excellent.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first,  which  gives 
the  physical  and  geological  description  of  the  surface  and  strata, 
being  the  work  of  Mr  Murchison  himself.  The  second  part,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  fossils  obtained  firom  the  several  groups, 
is  principally  written  by  the  naturalists  to  whose  exammation 
the  specimens  had  been  submitted. 

The  First  part  contains  a  description  not  merely  of  the  Silu- 
rian region,  but  of  all  the  groups,  from  the  lower  oolite  down 
to  the  old  red  sandstone;  and  tnere  is  not  any  work,  to  which 
we  can  refer  our  readers  with  more  confidence,  on  this  important 
portion  of  the  English  series  of  strata.  After  an  introductory 
chapter,  to  the  defect  of  which  we  have  already  adverted,  the 
author  proceeds  in  a  descending  order,  through  the  groups  be- 
neath tne  oolitic  series ; — beginning  with  the  inferior  oolite  in 
chapters  1  and  2.  Chapters  3  and  4,  '*  on  the  new  red  system," 
are  excellently  worked  out ;  and  with  a  joint  paper  by  the  author 
and  Mr  Strickland,  more  recently  publ^hed,*  contain  a  mass  of 
information,  indispensable  to  a  correct  acquaintance  with  this 
formation  in  England ;  and  to  the  distinction  of  certain  portions 
of  it,  from  part  of  the  old  red  system,  which  had  previously  baf- 
fled some  of  the  best  observers. 

We  cannot  pass  this  group  without  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  some  anticipations  of  William  Smith,  in  1815; 
which  are  very  creditable  to  his  sagacity.     '  llie  mass  of  strata 

*  usually  called  coal-measures,  is  Imown  to  be  deprived  of  much 

*  of  the  superficial  space  which  it  would  occupy,  by  the  over- 
^  lapping  of  the  <*  red  earth/'     When  the  uncof^/brmability  of  the 

<  red  earth  shall  be  more  generally  known^  and  its  irregular  tkich^ 
^  ness  more  correctly  proved^  it  is  highly  probable  that  mudi  more 

<  coal  ifMy  be  discovered;  and  the  coal-measures  be  found  as  regu^ 

*  Geol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  v.  pp.  331,  348. 
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*  tarfy  connected  as  other  strata.    This  opinion  is  confirmed,  by 

*  the  i^reat  obscurity  of  coal-measure  outcrops  in  many  of  the 
^  districts  where  coals  are  now  working ;    and  it  may  be  further 

*  remarked,  that  those  coal  districts,  which  are  near  to,  or  sur* 
^  rounded  by  red,  show  less  of  the  superficial  character  common 
'  to  those  strata,  than  any  other  partsof  their  extensive  course.'  * 

Mr  Murchison  has  mentioned  several  cases  in  which  valuable 
coal  has  been  discovered,  in  situations  where  its  existence  was  at 
one  time  quite  unsuspected,  by  sinking  to  great  depths  through 
incumbent  masses  of  the  new  red  sandstone ;  and  has  strongly 
urged  the  expediency  of  continuing  such  researches. 

Chapter  5,  compares  the  ancient  trappean  rocks  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  existing  volcanoes,  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of 
the  intrusive  masses  traversing  the  new  red  and  carboniferous 
series.  The  phenomena  of  Graham  Island  and  other  recent 
volcanic  ejections  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  employed  to  explain 
the  structure  of  sub-marine  volcanic  ejections  ;  and  after  men- 
tioning what  has  been  called  <  intrusive  trap,'  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  '  another  and  a  very  ancient  class  of  trap  rocks,'  which 
lias  been  little  adverted  to  by  writers,  though  touched  upon,  as 
we  have  shown,  by  Dr  Townson  and  by  mx  Aikin. 

<  Tbe^e  are  the  rocks  named  in  the  following  chapters  <<  volcanic  grit/' 
«  bedded  and  contemporaneous  trap,"  and  which  I  undertake  to  prove 
were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  during  the  accumulation  of  the 
sedimentary  matter  with  which  they  are  associated,  particularly  in 
the  k>wer  strata  of  the  Silurian  system.  At  one  place  these  appear 
as  cnrreDte,  or  sheets,  of  pure  volcanic  materials ;  at  another  they  envelope 
marine  remains — pebbles,  sand,  and  fragments  of  rocks.  Some  layers 
consist  of  finely  levigated  volcanic  scorise,  passing  into  sand ;  and  all 
these  varieties  alternate,  so  equally  and  repeatedly,  with  beds  composed 
•xdosively  of  shelly  and  marine  sediments,  that  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  the  diversified  masses  so  arranged  in  parallel  strata,  must  hare 
been  formed  daring  the  same  period  of  igneous  action.'-^P.  172. 

The  author  soon  found  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  to  the 
effective  elucidation  of  the  Silurian  groups,  to  study  and  describe 
anew  the  several  coal-fields  included  in  the  area  examined,  and 
to  explain  their  relations  to  the  surrounding  deposits ;  but  he 
'  eoald  scarcely  estimate  the  additional  exertions  tlius  required  ; 

*  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  basins  of  the  forests  of  Dean  and 

*  of  Soath  Wales,  none  of  these  coal  tracts  had  been  described.' 
Again,  to  complete  the  history  of  his  region,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  all  the  rocks  of  igneous  or  volcanic  origin. 


*  Smith's  Memoir  of  Gtotogical  Map^  p.  49. 
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which  are  interlaminated  with,  or  which  penetrate  the  strata,  as 
well  a^  to  trac^  out  the  lines  of  elevation  and  dislocation ;  and  it 
is  justly  remarked  that  the  western  part  of  Shropshire,  and  part 
of  Radnorshire,  are  probably  unrivalled  in  the  number  of  illus- 
trations bearing  on  this  interesting  part  of  the  enquiry.  Finally, 
it  was  desirable  to  describe  the  overlying  formaJtions,  and  to  lay 
down  their  boundaries  upon  the  map ;  so  that  the  work  thus 
amplified,  would  contain,  in  fact,  a  description  of  all  the  stratified 
deposits  and  interjected  rocks  throughout  a  tract  extending  from 
Nantwich  on  the  north,  to  Chepstow — and  from  Birmingham 
westward  to  the  extremity  of  Pembrokeshire,  with  the  exception 
Qnly  pf  a  part  of  North  Wales. 

It  is  out  of  our  power  to  follow  the  detail  of  chapters  6  to  13, 
which  contain  the  results  of  the  author's  labours  on  the  numer- 
ous heads  of  enquiry  just  mentioned ;  our  special  object  being  to 
convey  to  our  readers  a  distinct  notion  of  the  new  system  of  rocks, 
pf  which  this  volume  contains  the  first  exposition.  But  in  peru- 
iSfing  this  series  of  descriptions,  (though  possibly  it  might  admit 
of  some  reduction,)  we  could  not  help  recalling  an  observation 
ascribed  to  the  late  Professor  Playfair ;  where,  after  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  setting  many  hands  to  work,  *  in  order  ta 

•  obtain  a  just  view  of  the  Taws  which  guide  and  have  guided  the 
'  phenomena  of  the  mineral  kingdom,'  he  adds,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  an  inductive  philosopher,  that  Hf  the  face  of  the  globe' 

*  were  divided  into  districts  and  accurately  described,  there  can 

*  be  no  doubt  that,  from  the  comparison  of  these  descriptions,  the 

*  true  theory  of  the  earth  would  spontaneously  emerge,  without 

•  any  effort  of  genius  or  invention.  It  would  appear  as  an  incontro- 

♦  vertible  principle,  about  which  all  men,  the  moment  that  the  facts 

•  were  stated  to  them,  must  of  necessity  agree.'*  The  industry 
of  Mr  Murchison  has  had  the  eflfect  which  Professor  Playfair 
in  these  passages  ascribes  to  a  multiplicity  uf  hands.  The  numer- 
ous descriptions  of  the  coal-fields,  and  of  the  phenomena  attending 
^he  igneous  rocks,  produces  the  result  which  is  there  so  well 
described ;  and  it  is,  we  think,  impossible  that  a  reader,  the  most 
sceptical  as  to  the  truth  of  the  plutonic  doctrines,  could  peruse 
these  varied  illustrations,!  without  acknowledging  the  validity  of 
^he  explanation  which  *  spontaneously  emerges '  from'  their 
being  thus  brought  into  opposition. 

The  chapters  on  the  *  old  red  sandstone,'  (14  and  15,)  appear 

♦  Ed.  Review,  vol.  xix.  p.  209. 

f  Among  these  the  uniform  occurrence  of  quartz  rock  in  immediate 
proximity  to  plutonic  masses,  is  described  and  dwelt  upon  by  the  author 
with  great  copiousoesa  of  evidence,  ably  advanced. 
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to  OS  to  be  among  the  best  in  the  volume ;  the  author  having 
jodiciouftly  devoted  great  attention  to  this  group  of  strata^  which 
immediately  precedes  the  Silurian  system.  He  has  thus  opened 
the  way  to  new  views  respectincr  the  equivalents  of  the  old  red 
group  itself  in  other  quarters^  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  geological  discussion  during  the  last  five  years ;  and  to 
which,  perhaps,  we  shall  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  on  some 
future  occasion. 

*  Being  convinced  that  the  old  red  sandstone  is  of  greater  magnitude 
than  any  of  the  overlying  groups,  I  venture,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  BriUth  geology,  to  apply  to  it  the  term  ^system*  in  order  to 
conrey  a  just  conception  of  its  importance  in  the  natural  succession  of 
rocks,  and  also  to  show,  that  as  the  carboniferoas  system,  in  which  pre- 
vious writers  have  merged  it,  (but  from  which  it  is  completely  distin- 
goisbable,  both  by  lithological  characters  and  zoological  contents,)  is  sup- 
mounted  by  one  red  group,  so  is  it  underlaid  by  another,  this  lower  red 
group  being  infinitely  thicker  than  the  upper.' — P.  169. 

<  As  there  is  no  region  of  Europe  yet  examined  where  the  old  red  sand- 
stone is  better  exhibited  than  in  the  British  Isles,  so  there  is  no  part  of 
the  kingdom  in  which  it  is  so  much  expanded  as  in  the  country  here 
described.  Occupying  the  largest  portion  of  Herefordshire,  and  the  adja- 
cent districts  of  Worcestershire  and  Shropshire,  it  spreads  over  wide  tracts 
of  Monmouthshire,  surrounding  the  coal-field  of  the  forest  of  Dean ; 
and,  forming  a  girdle  round  the  great  south  Welsh  coal-basin,  it  consti- 
tutes in  Brecknockshire  the  loftiest  mountains  of  South  Britain.  The 
enomuiUM  thickness  of  the  red  stratified  deposits  included  between  the  coal- 
measures  and  the  Silurian  rocks,  will  at  once  be  comprehended  by  any 
obsenrer  who  places  himself  on  the  eastern  slopes  ol  the  latter  on  the 
Welsh  borders  of  Herefordshire,  (near  Kington,  for  example;)  whence, 
casting  his  eye  to  the  south  and  south-east,  the  circle  of  vision,  although 
extending  over  all  the  mountains  between  the  Wye  and  the  Usk,  and 
terminating  only  in  the  lofty  mountains  called  the  Brecon  and  Carmar- 
then fans,  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  embraces  nothing  but  old  red  sand- 
atone.  This  view  does  not  include  a  wide  superficies,  occupied  merely  by 
nndolating  masses  of  the  same  strata,  but  a  territory  in  which  successive 
members  of  the  system  rise  from  beneath  each  other  in  distinct  mountain- 
ous cscarpements.' — P.  170. 

A  triple  subdivision  of  this  great  mass  is  adopted  from  Messrs 
Bockland  and  Conybeare.*  1.  The  first  and  uppermost  portion 
being  composed  chiefly  of  quartzone  conglomerate  ana  sand- 
stone, which  include — but  more  rarely  than  the  second — thin 
courses  of  impure  limestone,  mottled  red  and  green.  2.  The 
central  masses  are  formed  of  alternations  of  red  and  green  spotted 
marls,  affording,  on  decomposition,  the  soil  of  some  of  the  richest 


*  GeoL  Trmns.,  9d  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  210,  &c.-»8ee  the  Section  prefixed 
lo  the  list  of  fossils,  at  the  end  of  this  article* 
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tracts  of  tlie  western  midland  counties  of  England,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Wales,  with  irregular  courses  of  limestone  also 
mottled  green  and  red,  which,  when  mixed  with  sand  and  marl, 
constitute  what  is  well  known  in  the  country  under  the  name  of 

*  cornstone.'  3.  The  lowest  division  of  the  old  red — the  *  2Y/e- 
9iUme^  is  of  much  smaller  thickness  than  the  upper  two,  but  is 
well  defined  by  iu  passage,  above,  into  the  maris  and  cornstones  ; 
and,  downwards,  into  the  Silurian  rocks.  In  Hereford,  the  beds 
consist  of  finely  laminated,  hard,  reddish  or  green,  micaceous 
quartz  sandstones,  which  split  into  tiles;  and  these  are  asso*- 
dated  with  reddish  shale,  which,  producing  a  red  soil,  clearly 
separates  the  sandstone  from  the  upper  beds  of  the  Silurian  sys*^ 
tern,  the  latter  decomposing  with  a  grey  surface.  Junctions  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  gorge  of  the  Teme,  and  at  several  places  near 
Ludlow. 

The  fossils  of  this  subdivision  consist,  near  Llandovery,  of  new 
s^^ies  of  AtcOj  AviaUa^  Bellerophon^  Cucullceay  Linguta^  Orl/uh- 
cercuy  Te/ebralula^  Turbo^  TurriteUa^  Trochus^  with  the  T&Uacu^ 
Utes  scakuris  of  Schlotheim  ;  an  assemblage  afibrding  ^  proof,  that 
^  certain  genera  of  mollusks,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  confined  to 

*  the  younger  or  tertiary  and  secondary  deposits,  have  co-existed 
^  with  genera  which  peculiarly  characterize  the  older  strata.' — 
(P.  183.) 

But  the  fishes  of  this  great  deposit  are  by  much  the  most  im- 
portant of  its  organic  remains.  The  forms  of  some  of  the  genera 
are  very  remarkable,  while,  being  recognizable  in  scales  and  small 
fragments,  and  generally  though  sparingly  diffused,  they  are 
very  useful  auxiliaries  in  identification.  One  of  the  most  curious 
genera,  CepIuzlaspeSf  originally  found  in  Scotland,  was  detected 
by  Dr  Lloyd  in  the  central  portion  of  the  system,  on  the  north 
of  Ludlow  ;  and  Holoptyclms^  another  characteristic  genus,  has 
been  found  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  red  sandstone,  above  the 
supposed  equivalents  of  Silurian  rocks. 

The  existence  of  fishes  in  the  old  red  groups  was  first  ascer- 
tained by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  the  author,  in  1827  ;  and  the 
list  has  since  been  so  much  enlarged,  that  the  subjoined  table 
contains  ten  genera  and  sixteen  species,  to  which  considerable 
additions  have  recently  been  made  in  Scotland. 

*  The  thickness  of  the  old  red  sandstone  may  best  be  computed  by  an 
examination  of  the  various  groups  which  rise  from  beneath  each  other, 
between  the  edge  of  the  sonth  Welsh  coal- basin  and  the  Silurian  rocks  of 
Radnorshire.  In  a  space  of  about  eleven  miles,  all  the  intervening  strata 
of  the  old  red  are  conformably  inclined  and  apparently  without  dislo- 
cations, at  gentle  angles  of  inclination,  decreasing  to  5^  or  6^  as  they  ap* 
proach  the  south-east  boundary,  and  increasing  to  15^  as  they  rise  towards 
the  north-west  or  outcrop  of  the  older  rocks.  In  this  wids  spaee^  iherg 
is  no  possibiiittf  of  ambiguity  or  miseoncepHon  ;  for  the  whole  of  the 
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bedf  are  saoeessirely  exposed  in  lofty  escarpementa,  which  are  dearljr 
bud  bare  in  the  sides  of  the  deep  ravines  by  which  the  mountains  of  the 
Black  Forest  are  fissured.  The  heights  of  these  mountains  vary  from 
1800  to  2500  feet;--{P.  184.) 

It  is  evident  from  trigonometry,  that  if  the  strati  preserved 
their  dimensions  in  this  case,  and  passed  regularly  beneath  each 
other  for  great  distances,  the  thickness  most  be  enormous:  but 
as  no  such  regularity  exists,  it  cannot  be  determined  so  directly. 
The  author,  however,  *  looking  to  the  altitude  of  the  mountains^ 
^  and  the  wide  area  they  cover,  thinks  that,  at  a  moderate  calcu- 
^  lation,  the  united  thickness  of  the  old  red  system  cannot  be  less 
'  than  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet,'  (p.  184) — a  conjecture  entitled 
to  respect — especially  as  it  is  stated  that  there  is  here  no  room 
for  misconception.  Yet,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  chalk  in  the  east  of  England  is  not  much 
more  than  1000  feet,  we  are  forcibly  struck  by  this  great  con- 
trast between  the  dimensions  of  the  older  and  of  the  newer 
ineinbers  of  the  secondary  series ;  and  are  tempted  to  suspect, 
that  in  the  old  red  sandstone  repeated  dislocations  may  have 
produced  a  deceptive  appearance  of  greater  thickness,  by  the 
displacement  of  masses  originally  continuous.  Too  little^  how* 
ever,  is  yet  known  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  deposition 
of  strata,  to  justify  speculation  upon  this  subject ;  and  we  express 
this  doubt  with  hesitation ;  such  great  thickness  being  perhaps 
as  likely  to  turn  out  the  more  general  rule,  with  reference  to  the 
whole  of  the  globe,  and  the  lesser  dimensions  of  our  newer 
groups  the  exception,  as  the  contrary. 

Chapter  15. — *  With  the  evidence  of  the  frequency  of  trappean  erup- 
tions, during  the  formation  of  the  Silurian  system,  and  with  the  proofs 
we  hare  already  given  of  the  outburst  of  such  rocks  subsequent  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  coal  measures,  (chapters  5  to  1 1,)  it  is  surprizing  that, 
daring  the  accumulation  of  the  widely  expanded  series  of  old  red  sand- 
stone, there  should  apparently  have  been  a  total  cessation  of  the  evolution 
of  ign^os  matter.  And  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  the  prevalent  horizon- 
tality  of  the  great  masses  of  old  red  sandstone,  in  the  counties  of  Brecon, 
Monmouth,  and  Hereford,  is  probably  due  to  lar^e  tracts  of  this  region 
not  having  been  the  theatre  of  those  violent  disturbances  which  have 
affected  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  and  the  coal-measures.* — (P.  187.) 

The  change  produced  on  the  old  red  by  a  dyke  near  Hereford 
b  very  remarkable ; — a  purple  amygdaloid,  with  keinels  and  nests 
of  yellowish  calcareous  spar,  being  demonstrably  nothing  more 
than  the  spotted  marls  of  the  old  red  sandstone — so  altered  by 
the  action  of  heat  that  they  resemble  trappean  amygdaloids;  and 
the  change  of  character  extends  to  several  feet  from  the  dyke. 

No  coal  has  yet  been  found  in  this  region,  though  on^  the  bor- 
iJeis  of  Eughuul  and  Scotland  coal  scams  lutve  been  discoverer 
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within  tbe  upper  subdividion  of  old  red ; — a  new  proof,  if  evidence 
were  wanting,  of  a  g^dual  transition  upwards  from  tliis  deposit 
into  tlie  carboniferous  group. 

Besides  the  continuous  mass  of  the  old  red  sandstone  in  the 
border  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  very  large  outliers  enlist 
above  the  Silurian  rocks,  in  Clun  Forest,  about  twelve  to  twenty 
miles  from  the  edge  of  the  great  area  on  the  N.  W. ;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  smaller  patches  nearer  to  the  margin 
of  the  great  body.  These  sufficiently  prove  that  the  formation 
must  have  been  originally  much  more  extensive  towards  the  west 
than  it  is  at  present ;  while  the  rapid  transition,  both  of  the  fossils 
and  mineral  character,  from  the  lowest  beds  into  the  upper  Sila* 
nans,  are  quite  as  distinct  at  the  extreme  point,  near  Felindre^  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  formation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
truded portions  of  the  Silurians,  within  the  margin  of  the  old  red, 
(that  of  Tortworth,  near  Wotton-under-Edge,  is  forty-eight 
miles  within,)  demonstrate  that  the  latter  system  extends,  or 
once  extended,  in  continuity,  at  least  thus  far,  beneath  the  higher 
groups.  The  details  connected  with  these  old-red  outliers, 
are  recorded  with  the  author's  customary  diligence.  Wherever 
they  appear,  their  agricultural  surface  and  hue  present  a  marked 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  grey  Silurian  tracts. 

With  the  aid  of  the  section  prefixed  to  the  Table  at  the  end 
of  this  article,  the  reader  may  form  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
Silurian  series^  by  supposing  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  between 
8000  and  10,000  feet  of  strata  to  run  out  towards  the  north- 
west into  Walef,  from  beneath  the  old  red  sandstone,  which 
occupies  a  great  part  of  Herefordshire.  This  mass  is  divided 
naturally  into  two  principal  group,  now  called  the  *  Upper 
*  and  Lower  Silurian  Rocks ; '  each  of  them  about  4000  feet  in 
thickness.  The  prevailing  component  of  the  upper  portion  is 
soft,  greenish,  or  drab-coloured  shaly  sandstone,  whicn,  by  ex- 
posure, is  completely  broken  down  and  softened,  and  thence 
justly  called  in  the  country  *  mudstone.'  The  second  division 
consists,  at  top,  of  hard  slaty  sandstones,  frequently  containing 
lime,  or  even  beds  of  limestone ;  but  the  lowest  members  form 
dark-coloured  flags,  which  in  many  cases  pass  insensibly  into 
the  Cambrian  slates  below.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  limit  of  the 
Silurian  system,  at  the  bottom,  is  very  indistinct.  The  tract 
thus  composed,  comprehends  the  western  parts  of  Herefordshire 
and  Shropshire ;  and  passes  to  the  south-west,  through  Radnor, 
and  the  wildest  tracts  of  Brecknockshire,  and  thence,  in  a  narrow 
strip,  even  to  the  extremity  of  Pembrokeshire. 

If  these  great  masses  were  entirely  destitute  of  fossils,  they 
would  still  be  objects  of  importance  from  their  bulk  j  the  thinnest 
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of  the  subdivisions  being  nearly  double  the  entire  tbickness  of 
the  chalk  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
they  abound  in  fossils,  of  new  and  remarkable  character  5  exhibit* 
ing  in  this  respect  a  striking  and  sudden  contrast  with  the  old 
red  sandstone  immediately  above;  for  although  the  lowest  sand- 
stone strata  pass  into  the  upper  Silurian  shale,  the  gradation  is 
so  rapid,  that  within  a  few  feet  from  the  top,  the  Silurian  beds 
are  in  some  places  crowded  with  fossils  entirely  distinct  from  all 
those  of  the  old  red. 

By  means  of  these  fossils  the  groups  admit  of  natural  subdi- 
vision ;  and  thus,  as  well  as  by  the  external  features,  the  upper 
Silurians^  throughout  the  tract  between  Aymestry  and  Coalbrook 
Dale,  are  clearly  divided  into  five  portions ;  two  very  conspicuous 
eroups  of  limestone,  each  containing  some  peculiar  fossils, 
being  there  separated  from  each  other,  and  from  the  old  red 
nbove  them,  and  the  lower  Silurians  beneath,  bv  thick  bands  of 
shale.  The  upper  of  these  limestones  abounas  in  Pentamerus 
Knightii  ;  the  lower,  (Wenlock,)  which  represents  that  of  Dud- 
ley, is  in  some  places  almost  composed  of  corals. 

The  lower  Silurian  rocksy  so  far  as  they  are  yet  known,  con- 
sist, at  top,  of  calciferous  sandstones,  which,  along  with  many  other 
foHsil.^,  contain  great  numbers  of  two  species  of  Pentamerus, 
(P.  Icevis  and  P.  ohlonr/tis.)  They  are  succeeded  below  by  the 
dark  (Llandeilo)  flags,  which  are  said  to  be  the  lowest  of  the 
Silurians,  abounding  in  Asaphus  Buchii  and  other  Crustacea. 
The  Camfn-ian  systany  beneath  the  whole,  has  hitherto  afforded 
but  a  very  small  number  of  organized  remains. 

The  foregoing  sketch  supposes  the  whole  series  of  strata  to  be 
conformable  and  unbroken;^— as  the  upper  beds  between  Aymes- 
try and  Wenlock  really  are,  and  as  the  entire  system  may  possibly 
be,  in  other  countries ;  but,  in  Wales,  the  Silurian  strata  have 
been  very  much  disturbed  and  broken  through  by  Plutonic 
operations,  apparently  of  different  periods ; — one  epoch  of  this 
violence  having  been  contemporaneous  with  the  original  de- 
position of  the  strata  themselves ;  since  many  of  the  beds  in 
the  Caradoc  sandstones  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sedi- 
mentary and  Plutonic  or  trappean  matter,  so  as  to  constitute 
what  in  this  volume  is  callea  *  volcanic  grit.'  The  disturb- 
ances thus  affecting  the  strata,  though  in  themselves  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  geologist,  must  nevertheless,  so  far  as 
the  system  itself  is  concerned,  be  considered  as  accidents.*  lliey 


*  The  coincidence  of  date  however,  in  these  cases,  is  of  importanc« ; 
for»  as  deposition  irom  the  sea,  and  the  ejection  of  emptive  matarialf, 
were  probably  going  on  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe  at  th«  same  time,  a 
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had  their  origin  probably  at  great  depths  below  the  surface,  and 
broke  up  whatever  matter  happened  to  be  above  them.  It  is  in- 
deed already  known  that  Silurian  rocks  occur  in  horizontal  strata 
in  Sweden ;  we  believe  the  case  is  the  same  in  Russia ;  and  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  where  they  exist  very  extensively,  they  appear 
to  be  much  less  deranged  by  igneous  disturbance  than  in  Lngland. 
The  small  map  (page  2,)  will  give  some  notion  of  the  extent 
and  form  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  Silurian  strata  in  England 
and  Wales ;  and  if  the  section  at  the  top  of  the  subjoined  Table 
were  reduced,  and  substituted  for  the  western  portion  of  Smith's 
section  (p.  4,)  the  whole  would  represent  a  transverse  section 
of  England.  The  general  figure  of  the  Silurian  region  approaches 
that  of  a  crescent ;  stretching  without  interruption  from  Llan- 

foUen  to  Old  Radnor,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  twenty- 
ve  miles ;  but  from  Builth,  south-westward,  to  its  disappear- 
ance in  Saint's  Bride's  Bay,  Pembrokeshire,  the  Silurians  occupy 
no  more  than  a  narrow  bend,  scarcely  four  miles  across  where 
it  is  widest,  and  in  some  places  less  than  one. 

The  division  of  the  system  into  two  groups — the  first  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  the  old  red  sandstone  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Wenlock  shale  ;  the  second,  thence  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fossiliferous  portion  of  the  strata  called  the  '  Llandeilo-flags,' — 
is  apparent  in  all  parts  of  the  region ;  but  we  are  not  yet  at  all 
clear  as  to  the  distinctions  between  the  lower  Silurians  and 
the  upper  Cambrian  rocks. 

From  near  Ironbridge  on  the  Severn,  to  Aymestry,  the 
natural  subdivisions  of  tne  upper  Silurians  are  beautifully  con- 
spicuous. Their  value  in  deciphering  the  protruded  masses 
forced  up  through  incumbent  strata,  as  at  Woolhope,  Dudley, 
&c.,  has  been  already  mentioned ;  and  though,  in  England — to 
the  south  of  Aymestry — they  are  not  prominent,  and  in  some  places 
not  distingubhable  at  all,  it  would  be  premature  to  assert  that  they 
will  be  wanting  in  remoter  Silurian  tracts;  since  observation 
alone,  and  the  comparison  of  several  distant  equivalents,  can 
supply  a  general  character  for  the  whole  system.  From  this 
consideration  we  have  thought  it  best,  in  the  Table  subjoined  to 
this  article,  to  insert  all  the  fossils  hitherto  found  in  the  Silurian 
strata  in  England — it  being  impossible,  at  present,  to  tell  what 
species  may  be  characteristic  of  the  respective  groups. 

The  Table,  therefore,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  general  sec- 
tion, taken  from  that  given  in  Mr  Murchison's  map,  and  a  list  of  the 
groups,  from  the  bottom  of  the  oolitic  system  to  the  upper  part 


8imilar  mixtare  of  the  two  kinds  of  sediment  may  be  expected  to  occur 
in  many  dilTerent  places. 
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of  the  C^inbrian ;— with  a  systematic  enumeration  of  all  the  fos- 
sils hitherto  found  in  the  strata  beneath  the  carboniferous  rocks. 

In  advancing  westward  from  Aymestry,  the  whole  of  the  Silu- 
rians undergo  a  great  alteration ;  the  shales,  or  *  mudstones,' 
becoming  hard,  and  assuming.theaspect  of  sandstones,  and  thus, 
as  the  author  remarks,  almost  changing  characters  with  the  Ca- 
radoc  group ;  while  the  latter  becomes  softer,  and  more  like  shale. 
But  although  the  limestones  of  Aymestry  and  Wenlock  are  not 
found  in  continuous  strata  in  this  western  tract,  the  site  of  the 
former  can  be  recognized  at  several  distant  points  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  TerebrcUuia  navicular  (pp.  338-40,)  which  form  a 
conspicuous  band  above  it.  A  limestone  like  that  of  Wen- 
lock  occurs  at  Old  Radnor,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of 
Aymestry  ;  and  is  again  clearly  indicated  by  a  mass  of  vertical 
strata,  sufficiently  calcareous  to  be  burned  for  lime,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  wide,  which  occurs  about  thirty-five  miles 
south-west  of  Radnor,  at  Pwll-calch,  near  Myddfai,  south  of 
Llandovery,  in  Carmarthenshire,  containing  fossils,  principally 
those  of  the  Wenlock  formation,  (pp.  348-9.)  The  last  sign  of 
calcareous  beds  of  this  age  hitherto  observed,  is  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sowde,  about  four  miles  south-west  of  the  place  first  men- 
tioned ;  the  calcareous  matter,  in  these  cases,  being  flanked 
by  hard  sandstone,  very  different  from  the  Wenlock  shsues.  This 
recurrence  of  limestone  is  quite  analogous  to  what  is  observable  in 
many  other  widely  distributed  groups,  of  which  certain  members 
are  known  to  disappear,  and  to  recur  again,  at  very  wide  intervals. 

It  is  impracticable  within  our  limits  to  detail  the  characters 
of  these  subordinate  groups  above  cnumeiated,  which  are  copi- 
ously stated  in  the  author's  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  chapters. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  points  most  deserving  of  notice  : — 

1.  The  Upper  Ludlow  rock  consists  of  thin-bedded,  soft,  sub- 
calcareous  sandstone,  grey  and  greenish ;  sometimes  passing  into 
limestone,  but  at  the  upper  part  scarcely  distinguishable,  except 
by  its  fossils,  from  some  of  the  lowest  beds  of  the  old  red  group; 
and  which  easily  melts  down  under  the  action  of  the  elements. 
The  coming  out  of  this  group  of  grey  strata  from  beneath  the 
old  red  sandstone,  is  distinctly  seen  along  a  zone  or  band,  extend- 
ing from  the  hills  near  Ludlow  on  the  north-east,  to  the  sea- 
cliffs  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Pembrokeshire ;  a  dis- 
tance of  about  150  miles.  The  Lingula  cornea  is  common  to 
the  upper  part  of  this  group,  and  to  the  lowest  (tilestoue)  beds 
of  the  old  red  ;  and,  at  a  short  distance  below  the  junction,  is  a 
stratum  of  great  interest,  from  its  abounding  in  the  confubed 
remains  of  fishes,  which  Dr  Lloyd  of  Ludlow  was  ihc  fir^t  who 
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brought  into  notice.  The  central  portion  of  this  Upper  Ludlow 
is  somewhat  calcareous,  and  contains  fossil  remains  in  unusual 
perfection.  The  lowest  portion  runs  frequently  into  large  sphe- 
roidal concretions,  and  likewise  easily  decomposes  into  •  mud- 
stone.'  The  bottom  is  loaded  with  Terebratuia  navicnh  in  vast 
numbers,  sometimes  occupying  a  thickness  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet;  and  this  fossil  occurs  so  steadily,  that  when  the  subjacent 
Ayraestry  limestone  is  wanting,  it  serves  to  indicate  its  place. 

2.  Aymestry  Limestone. — The  next  group  is  a  sub-crystalline 
and  argillaceous  limestone,  affording  a  valuable  lime  for  cement 
under  water,  which  has  been  named  from  the  village  around 
which  it  is  most  distinctly  seen ;  the  principal  mass  of  beds  being- 
in  some  places  fifty  feet  thick.  It  is  here  distinguished  by  the 
great  abundance  of  the  Pentamerus  Knightiij  with  many  other 
shells,  among  which  At/i/pa  afflnis,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
abundant.  This  limestone,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  but  broken 
range  on  the  east  of  Wenlock  Edge,  is  no  longer  prominent  on 
the  south  of  Aymestry ;  but  it  appears  again  on  the  east,  at 
Sedgeley,  near  Dudley ;  and  its  equivalents  form  an  important 
feature  at  Woolhope,  on  the  east  of  Hereford,  and  in  several  other 
obtruded  portions  of  Silurian  strata. 

3.  The  Lower  Ludlow  Shale  is  more  argillaceous  than  the 
upper :  the  colours  vary  from  dark-grey  to  black. 

This  division,  amongst  other  fossils,  contains  the  new  genera 
Cardiola^  Phragmoceras^  and  Lituites  of  Broderip;  and  the 
Ischadites  of  Konig — first  discovered  by  Dr  Lloyd. 

The  thickness  of  the  entire  Ludlow  formation  is  estimated  at 
about  1500  feet,  the  limestone  of  the  middle  group  being  about 
fifty  foct. 

4.  The  continous  ridge  of  the  Wenlock  Limestone,  ranging  for 
about  twenty  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east — with  the 
nearly  parallel,  though  interrupted,  escarpement  of  the  Aymestry 
limestone,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  on  the  south-east  of  it — 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  external  features  in  the  geo- 
logy of  Shropshire ;  and  cannot  fail  to  catch  the  eye,  either  in 
the  country  itself  or  in  the  Ordnance  maps.  The  prominence 
of  this  limestone,  like  that  of  the  Aymestry,  is  due  to  its  soli- 
dity, and  to  the  softness  of  the  shales  above  and  below.  The 
Wenlock  is  the  equivalent  of  the  limestone  of  Dudley,  with 
which,  perhaps,  it  was  at  one  time  continuous ;  '^but  the  name  of 
the  former  place  has  been  justly  preferred  by  the  author  for  its 
designation,  as  the  relations  of  the  whole  group  are  much  better 
exhibited  near  Wenlock  than  at  Dudley.  The  stratum,  when  most 
distinct,  consists  of  large  concretional  masses  of  pure  limestone, 
frequently  in  the  form  of  calcareous  spar,  locally  called  *  ball- 
stones/  which  are  separated  by  intervening  strata  of  coarser 
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stone,  called  *  measures/   The  colour  of  the  latter  is  a  dull  grey, 
but  the  crystalline  varieties  are  white,  and  sometimes  of  a  beauti- 
ful pink.     This  *  hailstone,'  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ironworks,  is 
largely  used  as  a  flux,  and  the  concretions  are  frequently  thirty  feet 
in  diameter :  in  one  case  a  single  mass  had  been  quarried  to  the 
depth  of  eighty  feet,  the  other  dimensions  remaining  unexplored. 
The  Triiobites  of  Dudley  have  long  been  known  to  collectors. 
The  Asaphut  candatus  and  Calymene  BlumenbachUy  which  are 
the  prevailing  species  at  Wenlock,  occur  likewise  in  the  low:er 
Ludlow  5  but  other  species  are  peculiar  to  the  Wenlock  quarries. 
TTie  number  of  corals,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  table,  forms 
one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  this  stratum.     These 
have  been  described  with  his  usual  skill  by  Mr  Lonsdale,  in  the 
second  part  of  this  work ;  and  the  lithographic  plates,  by  Mr 
Scharf,  are  of  singular  beauty. 

5.  The  Wenlock  Shakj  the  lowest  portion  of  the  upper  Silu- 
rians, nearly  resembles  the  lower  Ludlow  rock.  It  is  of  a  dull 
greenish-grey  or  oliVe  colour,  argillaceous,  occasionally  calcare« 
ous  in  concretions,  and  rarely  contains  mica.  It  is  best  seen 
beneath  the  escarpement  of  Wenlock  Edge,  where  it  occupies  a 
deeply  denuded  valley,  by  which  the  limestone  is  separated  from 
the  Caradoc  hills  on  the  north-west.  The  lower  part  of  this  shale 
contains  concretions  exhibiting  internally  the  structure  called 
cone-in-cone;  succeeded  by  sandy  calcareous  bands,  contain- 
ing peculiar  fossils — the  immediate  forerunner  or  commence- 
ment of  the  Caradoc  sandstone.  In  some  places  this  shale 
assumes  the  form  of  flags,  called  pendle  by  the  workmen ;  and 
these  are  sometimes  preceded  by  fuller's  or  *  walker^s*  earth;* 
which  is  not  unfrequent  also  among  the  upper  Silurian  rocks. 
Concretions  also  of  an  argillaceous  limestone,  occur  near  the 
bottom.  This  lower  division,  with  other  fossils,  contains  the 
new  genera,  Cardiola  and  Phragmoceras^  (Broderip) — which  have 
been  found  only  in  this  division,  and  in  the  lower  Ludlow  rock. 

The  Wenlock  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wenlock,  cannot 
be  less  than  200  feet  in  thickness ;  and  the  shale  beneath  must 
exceed  700  feet. 

6.  and  7.  The  Lower  Silurian  Hochs  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
portions ;  to  the  upper  of  which  Mr  Murchison  has  given  the 
name  of  *  Caradoc  sandstone,'  from  \ti  constituting  ranges  of 
eminences,  abutting  against  the  remarkable  trappean  chain 
called  the  Caradoc  Hills,  which  run  nearly  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  for  about  seven  miles,  between  the  villages  of 
Hope-Bowdler  and  Church- Stretton  in  Shropshire — a  course 

•  From  the  German  *  walker-erdey  a  *  walk*  A  walkers-mill  is  still 
used  occasionally,  in  Herefordshire,  instead  oifuUer^a-milL — P.  204. 
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nearly  parallel  to  that  of  Wenlock  Edge,  Unlike  the  *  mud- 
^stones'  of  the  upper  Silurian  rocks,  this  formation  is  com- 
posed essentially  of  sandstones  of  different  colours,  ^ith  occa- 
sional subordinate  courses  of  calcareous  matter,  especially  at  the 
upper  part.  *  Its  best  and  clearest  distinctions,  however,  consist 
in  its  infraposition  to  the  upper  Silurian  rocks ;  and  its  organic 

*  remains,  nearly  all  of  which  are  dissimilar  to  the  fossils  of  the 

*  formations  which  immediately  overlie  it.' — (P,  216-222,) 

A  dark  purplish-red  sandstone  occurs  in  the  bed  of  the  Onny, 
amidst  the  Caradoc  strata,  in  nearly  vertical  strata  much  dis- 
torted ;  which  is  unlike  any  of  the  upper  beds,  and  very  much 
resembles  part  of  the  old,  or  even  of  the  new-red  sandstone. 
Some  of  the  other  beds,  at  the  same  place,  might  almost  be  mis- 
taken for  sandy  claystone,  of  trappean  origin ;  and  it  will  be 
shown  hereafter  that  a  rock  of  this  nature  in  the  immediate 
flanks  of  Caer- Caradoc,  passes  into  what  the  author  terms  '  vol- 
canic grit,'  proving  that  the  deposition  of  this  part  of  the  series 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  diffusion,  if  not  the  eruption,  of 
igneous  materials.  Another  remarkable  rock  in  this  series,  is  a 
silicious  conglomerate,  passing  into  continuous  beds  of  quartz, 
which  is  found  in  so  many  instances  in  immediate  apposition  with 
the  trappean  rocks,  where  the  latter  cut  through  the  sandstones, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  its  change  of  character  has  been  the 
effect  of  heat.  The  author's  observations  prove  this  change  is 
exhibited  under  such  a  variety  of  forms,  and  in  so  many  differ- 
ent situations,  as  to  point  out  the  true  cause,  and  to  enable  him  to 
explain  the  production  of  the  quartzose  masses  at  Bromsgrove 
Lickie,  and  other  places,  previously  obscure.  Hoar  Edge^  a 
remarkable  ridge  on  the  east  of  Caer-Caradoc,  is  quartz  rock 
of  this  description  ;  the  beds,  altogether  about  fifty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, having  been  altered  by  their  proximity  to  the  great  Plu- 
tonic outburst  of  the  Caradoc  range  itself. 

The  Caradoc  sandstones  appear  in  large  mountain  masses,  in 
Montgomery  and  Denbigh  shires;  where  their  relations  have  been 
investigated  by  the  author  with  great  diligence  and  success.  In 
Carmarthenshire,  a  singular  tract  around  Noelh-frUg  exhibits 
some  very  extraordinary  contortions  of  this  group ; — the  place  of 
which,  in  the  system,  is  clearly  determined  by  the  abundance 
of  the  characteristic  Pentamerij  and  other  fossils ;  while  the 
proofs  of  Plutonic  action  appear  in  the  existence  of  planes  of 
cleavage,  distinct  from,  yet  nearly  resembling,  those  of  stratifica- 
tion— and,  in  some  cases,  even  cutting  through  the  organic  re- 
mainsl  These  cleavage  planes  are  always  parallel,  while  the 
surfaces  of  the  beds  are  often  curved.  There  is  no  spot,  indeed, 
Mr  Murchison  remarks,  in  which  the  distinctions  between 
cleavage  and  joints  are  better  defined  than  in  this  rugged  tract. 
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-^It  is  facts  like  this  which  lead  us  to  doubt,  whether  some  of 
the  slaty  masses  without  fossils,  now  called  Cambrian,  may  not 
hare  been  originally  Silurian  rocks,  in  which  the  characters  have 
been  either  wholly  or  in  part  defaced  by  Plutonic  action. 

7.  The  Uandsilo  Flags — the  lowest  of  the  Silurians — are 
not  seen  in  that  part  of  Shropshire  which  affords  the  clearest 
type  of  the  superior  formations.  The  group,  therefore,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  system,  (if  it  can  at  present  be  said  to  have 
a  base  at  all,)  has  been  named  from  the  town  of  Llandeiio,  in 
Carmarthenshire,  where  these  flags  are  very  extensively  deve- 
loped ;  consisting  of  hard  dark-grey  or  indigo- coloured  grit, 
sometimes  slightly  micaceous,  frequently  calcareous — with  veins 
of  white  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  passing  occasionally  into 
an  impure  limestone.  They  are  specially  distinguished  by  con- 
taining the  large  Trilobites,  Asaphus  Buchiiy  and  a  Tyrannus. 

These  flags  occupy  ridges  which  pass  under  the  equivalents 
of  the  Caradoc,  and  in  several  places  graduate  downwards  into 
the  Cambrian  strata. 

On  the  west  of  Ludlow  and  Wenlock,  the  outburst  of  the 
trappean  hills  breaks  through  and  cuts  off  the  lower  Caradoc 
strata;  but  in  several  points  north  of  Carmarthenshire,  dark- 
coloured  flags,  vrith  characteristic  Asaphi^  rise  from  beneath  the 
Caradoc  sandstones,  and  repose  on  Cambrian  rocks.  Of  the 
ordeTf  therefore,  in  this  lowest  division  of  the  Silurian  system, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  although  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Llandeilos,  with  reference  to  that  of  the  Caradoc,  is  small, 
the  author  thinks  it  better  not  to  merge  the  former,  as  a  mere 
subdivision,  in  the  Caradoc  formation ;  since  they  are  marked 
both  by  lithological  characters  and  by  peculiar  fossils,  and,  both 
in  Carmarthenshire  and  Pembrokeshire,  really  occupy  a  larger 
proportionate  space  than  the  latter  formation. 

On  the  south-west  of  Builth,  the  Silurian  tract  is  suddenly 
reduced  to  a  narrow  strip,  which  skirts  the  north-western  border 
of  the  old  red  sandstone  thence  into  Pembrokeshire ; — the  lower 
Silarians  progressively  occupying  a  greater  portion  of  this  space 
in  advancing  westward ;  while  the  upper  are  comparatively  insig- 
nificant in  extent,  and  remarkably  altered  in  lithological  aspect. 
Between  Llandovery  and  Llandeilo,  the  interchange  of  character 
in  the  two  divisions  is  verv  conspicuous — the  shales,  which  in 
Salop  are  more  or  less  inconerent  '  mudstones,'  being  here  repre- 
sented by  compact  sandstone ;  while  the  hard  Caradoc  sand* 
stone  of  Shropshire,  has  passed  in  some  places  into  incoherent 
schist.  It  is  about  midway  on  the  course  of  this  reduced  band,  that 
the  author  has  taken  the  type  of  his  Llandeilo  group.  The  tract 
is  on  the  course  of  the  river  Towey,  south-west  of  Llangaddoc ; 
tfbere  dark  silicious  flags,  underlying  the  great  mass  of  Caradoc 
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sandstone,  are  well  seen  at  Llandeilo  and  Dynevor  Park.  The 
beds  are  sufficientljr  distinguished  by  their  characteristic  Asaphi  • 
but  tbrouj;hout  their  range,  between  Llandeilo  and  Carmartheo' 
a  space  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a  mile  to 
two  miles  in  width,  they  have  been  singularly  distributed,  often 
exhibiting  divergent  strikes  and  reversed  dips.  About  Llandeilo 
especially,  the  dislocations  are  for  the  most  part  such,  that  the 
strata  are  vertical,  or  very  highly  inclined. 

These  lower  schists,  in  their  progress  westward,  contain  no  cal- 
careous beds ;  but  beyond  Saint  Clair,  on  the  north  of  the  Taf 
a  prominent  ridge  of  limestone  rises  towards  the  south,  contain- 
ing three  remarkable  bands,  altogether   200  feet   thick the 

uppermost  band  alone  being  seventy  feet,  and  one  bed  of  about  ten 
feet  consisting  wholly  of  an  aggregate  of  shells.    This  limestone 
therefore,  is  thicker  than  any  calcareous  mass  of  this  age  previ- 
ously noticed  in  the  Silurian  series,  and  rivals  even  the  Wenlock 
near  Coalbrook  Dale.     The  fossils  are,  Crinoidea  in  abundance 
several  species   of    Orthis^  Corals^    and  Asaphus    BuchiL     At 
Mount  Pleasant,  further  north,  the  black  schist  contains  casts 
much  contorted,  of  several  shells ;  among  which  are  a  Navicula 
(the  lowest  in  situation  hitherto  known  of  that  genus,)  a  Spin\ 
fer,  an  EuomphaluSj  and  an  Orthis; — and  these  Mr  Murchison 
regards  as  occupying  the  base  of  the  Llandeilo  formation  here. 

Such  is  the  ^  Silurian  system,'  which  it  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  work  before  us  to  make  known.  It  will  be 
obvious,  that,  considered  even  locally — if  there  had  been  no 
corresponding  groups  in  other  places — it  forms  so  large  and  well 
characterized  a  portion  of  this  country,  as  to  deserve  the  attentive 
study  of  every  British  geologist.  But  it  would  be  contrary  to 
all  analogy  to  suppose  that  a  series  of  strata  so  extensive  should 
be  confined  to  any  single  region ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  system 
is  in  fact  distributed  very  widely  in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  the  chapters  which  follow  the  general  description  of  the 
system,  (from  chap.  20  to  the  end  of  42,)  the  autnor  conducts 
his  reader  successively  through  the  several  portions  of  his  dis- 
trict ;  giving  in  each  locality  a  view  of  the  variations  of  their 
mineral  characters  and  fossil  contents,  and  of  the  stratigraphic 
and  volcanic  phenomena  which  they  respectively  exhibit.  Thus 
he  has  described  the  Breidon  hills;  the  trap  rocks  of  Montgomery, 
Radnor,  Brecknock,  and  partly  of  Pembrokeshire.  Thence 
returning  eastward,  he  gives  an  account  of  obtruded  portions  of 
the  Silurians  forced  up  through  the  incumbent  groups  of  strata; 
the  remarkable  anticlinal  ridges  of  Castle- Madoc  and  Corn- 
y-fan on  the  north  of  Brecknock — those  of  Walsall,  Dudley, 
the  Abberly  and  Malvern  rangesy  the  beautiful  circular  valley 
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of  eleratioa  at  Woolhope,  (of  which  we  wish  we  could  have  given 
the  detail,)  and  the  elevated  range  thence  to  May  hi  11,  with  that 
on  the  west  of  Usk ;  and  finally,  of  the  very  complex  district  of 
Tortworth  near  Wotton-under  Edge :  the  correct  anatomy  of  any 
of  which  districts  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  decipher, 
without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  Upper  Silurian  series 
as  exhibited  near  Aymestry. 

It  is  only  by  the  perusal  of  this  portion  of  the  volume  that  a 
jost  conception  can  be  formed  of  its  value.  No  geological  book, 
that  we  now  know  of,  gives  so  much  information,  with  such  a 
readable  subordination  of  detail  to  general  principles.  Some 
repetitions  there  are,  and  some  occasional  redundancies  may  be 
cut  down — among  which  the  author  perhaps  will  not  agree  with 
us  in  placing  certain  compliments  to  contributors  and  friends,  of 
Tarious  degree — our  objection  to  which  is  quite  consistent  with 
a  wish  for  tlie  recognition  of  preceding  labours,  by  a  statement  of 
what  each  enquirer  had  done.  But  the  defects,  altogether,  are 
slight  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  work ;  and  the  execution, 
throughout,  is  very  creditable  to  the  author. 

We  do  not  condemn  the  expensive  form  of  the  book  since  it 
has  been  favourable  to  the  truth  and  correctness  of  the  sections, 
which  especially  required  a  large  scale  for  distinctness  and  effect. 
But  when  the  present  edition  has  been  disposed  of,  we  trost  that 
it  will  be  reprinted  in  a  less  expensive  form  ;  which  will  be  facili- 
tated by  the  employment  of  the  plates  already  engraved.  In  a 
new  edition,  the  author  might  also  describe  the  best  authenticated 
equivalents  of  his  groups  in  other  countries,  and  enlarge  his  in- 
troductory chapter  by  giving  the  history  of  his  district  m  detail. 

The  Second  Pari  of  this  volume,  devoted  to  the  organic  re- 
mains discovered  within  the  groups  described  in  the  first,  is  prin- 
cipally  the  work  of  the  several  naturalists,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  author,  undertook  the  description  of  the  fossils  which  he  from 
time  to  time  submitted  to  their  inspection.  It  contains  also  the 
maps,  and  geological  sections,  and  plates  of  the  Silurian  fossils  ; 
ana  is  certamly  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents  which  the  Pal- 
eontologist has  ever  received.  Each  of  the  contributors  writes 
ia  his  own  department,  in  his  own  language ;  Mr  Murchison 
having  here  wisely  acted  only  the  part  of  a  general,  who  chooses 
the  commanders  of  brigades  and  detachments,  and  forms  the  plan 
of  the  campaign ;  leaving  to  each  chosen  officer  the  conduct  and 
the  glory  attending  upon  his  own  operations.  The  Fishes  arc 
deficribed  by  M.  Agassiz ;  the  Mollusca  and  Cofichi/era  by  Mr 
Sowerby ;  the  Corais  by  Mr  Lonsdale ;  the  Crustacea  by  the 
author  himself,  with  valuable  observations  by  Mr  W.  S.  M^Leay : 
— ^veral  departments  also  have  received  illustration  from  Mr 
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Brodenp,  Professor  John  Phillips,  Mr  C.  Stokes,  Dr  Beck  of 
Copenhagen,  Dr  MUne  Edwards,  Mr  Konig,  and  Mr  M^Leay. 
Our  readers  will,  after  this  enumeration,  need  no  assurance  that 
this  part  of  the  work  is  vpry  ably  executed. 

The  general  map  connected  with  the  volume  is  excellent,  but 
we  regret  that  the  mountains  have  not  been  represented  in  the 
engraving ;  and  should  have  wished  that  two  copies  of  the  map 
should  be  given,  one  without  colour,  exhibiting  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  which  colours  always  disguise  and  obscure. 
The  geological  sections  are  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen ;  and  the  general  principles  of  the  work  are  well  illus- 
trated by  two  abstract  sections  appended  to  the  map;  one — 
which  we  have  copied  at  the  top  of  the  table  subjoined-  to  this 
article — ^representing,  simply,  the  stratigraphic  succession  of  the 
groups  ;  the  other  illustrating  the  (supposed)  volcanic  and  Pluto- 
nic operations  of  successive  periods,  which  have  disturbed  or  inva* 
ded,  and  in  some  cases  mbced  themselves  with  the  sediment- 
ary deposits  during  their  deposition.  The  first  of  these  sections 
is  no  more  than  an  exposition  of  facts ;  the  latter  is  founded  upon 
theory ;  but  so  confirmed  as  to  have  nearly  the  force  of  reality. 

The  allotment  of  the  description  of  the  fossils,  in  this  second 
portion  of  the  work,  very  well  exemplifies  the  advantages  of  that 
division  of  labour  which  we  have  mentioned  in  a  former  article, 
as  called  for  by  the  advancing  progress  of  geology.*  It  can  but 
rarely  happen,  in  the  present  state  of  natural  science,  that  the 
same  person  can  be  possessed  of  great  practical  skill  in  geology, 
and  of  sufficient  acquaintance  with  natural  history,  in  its  various 
departments,  or  even  with  conchology  alone,  to  be  enabled  to 
illustrate  competently  the  collections  made  by  himself.  A  general 
acquaintance  with  each  department  he  must  have,  and  the  more 
of  this  knowledge  he  can  obtain,  the  better ;  but  his  primary 
and  essential  business  is  more  allied  to  that  of  the  physical  geo-> 
grapher  and  topographic  engineer,  than  of  the  naturalist :  Its 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  mineral  structure  of  the  earth  ;  and,  inter- 
esting and  delightful  as  are  the  enquiries  connected  with  the 
study  of  fossils,  the  geologist  employs  his  natural  history,  in  the 
first  instance,  simply  as  an  instrument  of  stratigraphical  arrange- 
ment and  identification.  We  should  be  sorry  to  be  misunderstood 
upon  this  point;  or  to  be  supposed  either  to  undervalue,  or  to 
depreciate  the  importance  of  Palseontology  to  the  science  of  the 
earth ;  but  it  is  only  a  department^  which  can  never  supplant  or  sup- 
ply the  primary  and  essential  necessity  for  physical,  geometrical, 
and  mineralogical  research ;  and  it  may  be  useful  perhaps  to  state 
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thus  dialinctly  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  correct  view  of  this 
matta*,  as  the  fashion  of  the  day  seems  rather  to  run  in  an  op-, 
posite  direction,  and  to  give  an  undue  proportionate  value  to  the 
study  of  fossils  alone. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent  descriptions 
and  disquisiUons  m  the  Second  Part,  to  give  here  such  a  very 
imperfect  abstract  of  them  as  our  limits  would  allow.  Referring 
to  the  Table  for  a  full  enumeration  of  the  fossils,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  some  general  remarks,  which  are  sufficiently  obvious : 
— 1  •  In  descending  from  the  carboniferous  strata,  after  passing  over 
a  thickness  of  no  less  than  from  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet  of  old 
red  sandstone,  almost  barren  of  organic  remains,  and  at  one  time 
considered  as  altogether  destitute  of  them — we  come,  at  once, 
upon  a  series  of  strata,  continued  thence  to  a  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet,  which  abound  throughout  in  fossils,  and  include 
some  beds  almost  entirely  composed  of  them. 

S.  The  great  majority  of  the  bodies  thus  discovered,  are  of 
very  peculiar  character.  The  SerpuUiesj  the  delicately  striated 
L^icauBj  the  Atrypa^  SpiriferSy  OrihiseSj  and  numerous  Terebra- 
tutm^  dbtributed  in  profusion  almost  throughout  the  Silurian 
system,  form  an  assemblage  of  a  very  remarkable  general  aspect. 
Many  of  the  Orthocerata  are  also  of  very  unusual  appearance ; 
while  the  genera  Phragmoceras  and  Lituites^  have  not  yet  been 
found  in  any  superior  groups.  Of  the  Trilobiies — a  tribe  long; 
sini;^  known  from  the  specimens  obtained  at  Dudley,  and  which 
here  occupies  five  plates — many  species,  and  even  ^nera,  are 
altogether  new ;  as  are  likewise  many  of  the  corals,  m  the  four 
plates  lithographed  bv  Mr  Scharf ;  while,  among  the  shells, 
the  Peniameri  of  the  Aymestry  and  the  Caradoc  limestones,  and 
several  others,  are  known  only  in  the  Silurian  series. 

On  this  head,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  short  introductory 
chapter  4>f  the  second  part,  (xliii.  p.  581,)  where  the  author, 
'  restricting  himself  to  that  field  of  enquiry  with  which  he  is 

*  conversant,'  maintains  *  that  the  fossils  of  the  Silurian  system, 

*  amounting  in  all  to  about  350  species,  are,  with  the  except 
'  tion  of  a  very  few,  essentially  distinct  from  any  of  the  numerous 
'  and  well-defined  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  system ;  and  further, 

*  that  the  old  red  sandstone,  which  separates  these  two  systems,  is 

*  also  characterized  by  fossils  peculiar  to  itself.     If  the  naturalist 

*  will  compare  the  figures  of  the  only  two  works  yet  published 
'  upon  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks — that  of  Professor  Phillips 
«  on  the  carboniferous  system,  and  this  work  on  the  Silurian — be 

*  will  at  once,'  says  the  author,  *  see  the  truth  of  my  position.' 

3.  With  the  new  forms  of  ancient  life  above  mentioned,  and 
others  equally  strange — TentaculUes^  Grqptolitesj  Iwhadites^  an- 
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^Iiologieal  bouodaryi  a^d  Siluriaa  fossils  have  been  already 
foiuid  withiii  ihe  territory  which  at  one  time  was  considered  as 
Cambfum. 

The  best  examples  of  transition  into  the  Carabrians,  occur  in 
Carmarthenshire,  near  Llangathen  and  Orongaer-hill ;  where 
the  Llandeilo  flaffs  pass,  on  tne  north-west,  into  concretions  of 
limestone,  first  alternating  with  grit,  and  containing  a  few  corals 
and  casts  of  EncrinUes  ;  whence  tliere  is  an  imperceptible  passage 
into  black  schist,  void  of  fossils,  which  both  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  the  author  regard  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Cam* 
brian  and  the  Silurian  systems*  A  similar  succession  is  ob*- 
fervablc  in  Denbigh  and  Pembroke  shires. 

From  the  hills  near  Llanntrtyd,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Builtb, 
and  sixteen  north-west  of  Brecknock,  the  Cambrian  rocks  range 
to  the  south-west,  through  mountainous  and  sterile  tracts ;  and 
afterwards,  from  about  Carmarthen,  are  deflected  westwards,  in 
omimon  with  the  Silurian  formations : — *  If  these  rocks  have  a 
'  tolerably  well-defined  boundary  in  that  part  of  their  eastern  fron- 
^  tier  (Noeth-friig,  Llandeilo,  and  Grongaer,)  where  they  have 
^  been  described  as  passing  into  the  younger  deposits,  they  have  no 
^  Knes  of  demarcation  or  divmon  within  themselves,  and  extend  over 
'  two-thirds  of  Carmarthenshire  without  any  changes  in  their  mi- 
'  neral  structure.' — ^  The  separation,'  it  is  added,  *  of  the  lower 

*  Silurian  rocks  from  the  upper  Cambrian,  has  been  generally^ected 

<  [in  this  work]  by  assigning  to  the  former  those  beds  which  contain 
^Jbssils^  and  to  the  latter  those  which  do  not.     For,  although  ani-. 

*  mal  remains  occur  in  the  Cambrian  strata  in  many  other  parts 

<  of  England  and  Wales,  nature  has  here  afforded  us  no  such  eyi«' 

*  dences,  si?u^  the  incoherent  schists  near  the  base  of  the  Silurian  sys- 

*  irm,  and  those  which  extend  over  so  large  a  portiori  of  the  region  of 

*  slaiy  Cambrian  rocks^  are  HthologicaUy  inseparable.  As  we  ascend 
'  in  the  higher  and  more  arid  regions  of  the  north-west,  ribs  of 
^  ^t  and  sandstone  begin  to  alternate  with  the. slaty  schists ;  and 
f  loally,  the  beds  of  schist,  becoming  harder,  have  glossy  lamiuas, 

*  are  p^s^trated  by.Uiin  veins  of  white  quartz,  and  put  on  more 
« the  characters  of  slate.'— (P.  359,  360.) 

In  the  remoter  tract  last  mentioned,  occur  those  remarkable 
exam)>les,  pointed  out  by  Professor  Sedgwick,*  of  slaty  cleavage 
pervading  whole  ranges  of  mountains,  and  cutting  indiscrimi- 
nately through  strata  variously  inclined  and  inflected. 

*  I  examined,'  Mr  Murchison  says,  <  these  Cambrian  rocks  towards 
ike  interior,  by  traverses  from  Lkndovery  to  Llampeter,  and  from  St 
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Clears  to  Newcastle  Emlyn'— [well  chosen  lines  of  section,  as  bein^  at 
right  angles  to  the  general  strike ;]— <  but  in  no  ponion  of  the  wide 
space  between  these  places,  have  I  detected  any  striking  variety  of  mineral 
structure;  the  whole  tract  being  occupied  by  schists,  grits,  and  sandstones 
more  or  less  impressed  with  a  slaty  cleavage,  ranging  generally  from 
north-east  to  south- west,  and  dipping  to  the  north-west/ fP.  3^1  \ 

In  Pembrokeshire,  perhaps  the  Cambrians  are  separated  from 
the  lower  Silurian  rocks  by  a  somewhat  more  definite  chans^e  S 
character  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned.     The  sequence  at 
the  junction  being  as  follows,  in  a  descending  order  :~(a  )  th 
uppermost  beds  consist— as  in  the  sections  already  mentioned-^ 
of  black  shivery  schist,  without  fossils,  and  of  great  tbickne&s 
These  are  succeeded  on  the  north  by  (6,)  hard  and  thick  fla 
stones— mineralogically  grauwacke:    (c,)   hard,    dark,    purnK 
and  green  close-grained  sandstones,  perfectly  representinc- tTi^ 
«>c^\^f,  ^¥  J^"?  ^y"? '"  ShroDshire,  and  of  the  Lammer! 
muir  hills  in  Scotland  :  (rf,)  the  oldest  group  in  Pembrokeshir** 
is  schist,  rising  from  beneath  the  last-mentioned  division  -it 
contains  roofing  slates,  with  many  courses  of  sandstone,  passinlr 
into  quartz  rock,  and  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  quartz 

It  mav  be  satisfactory  to  our  readers  to  enumerate  here    the 
principal  components  of  the  Cambrian  system  in  Wales'  and 
Cumberland,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  from 
paper  read  during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1 835  •  ♦ 
in  which  the  groups  of  slate  rocks,  in  a  descending  order    are 
stated  to  be  as  follows :— (1.)  Upper  Cambrian  group.     It  ^cu 
pies  the  greatest  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Berwyns,  and  is  thence 
expanded  through  a  considerable  portion  of  South  Wales,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Silurian  Llandeilo  flags,  but  contains  much 
less  calcareous  matter  and  fewer  organic  remains.     A  perfect 
slaty  cleavage  is  often  observed  in  it,  transverse  to  the  stratifica* 
tion  ;  but  otner  parts  are  of  a  coarse  mechanical  texture.     (2.^ 
Middle  Cambrian.     This  composes  all  the  higher  mountains  of 
Carnarvonshire  and   Merionethshire,  and  abounds  in  roofinir- 
slate,  interstratified  with  masses  of  porphyry.    It  contains  (as  at 
the  top  of  Snowdon)  a  few  organic  remains,  and  some  highly 
calcareous  slates,  but  no  continuous  beds  of  limestone.     The 
same  group,  but  without  organic  remains,  is  greatly  developed 
in  Cumberland.     (3.)  Lower  Cambrian,  occupying  the  south- 
west  coast  of  Carnarvonshire,  and  a  great  part  of  Anglesea.    It 
consists  chiefly  of  chlorite-schist,  passing  into  miea-schist  and 
slaty  quartz  rock,  with  subordinate  masses  of  serpentine  and 

•  Mnrchison,  Sil.  Syst.  p.  583. 
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white  granular  limestone — no  organic  remains.  Beneath  the 
middle  Cambrian  there  occurs  in  Cumberland  a  great  formation 
of  clayslate,  without  calcareous  matter,  and  without  organic 
remains*  It  passes  downwards  into  chiastolite-slate,  mica-slate, 
&c«,  and  gneiss,  which  rest  immediately  on  granite.  Whether 
it  is  to  be  placed  on  the  exact  parallel  of  the  lower  Cambrian  of 
Wales,  is  still  uncertain. 

Oar  information  respecting  the  organic  remains  of  the  Cam- 
brian system  is  very  limited.  In  England,  hitherto,  they  have 
been  rare.  The  relations  of  the  beds  containing  moulds  of  shells 
on  Snowdon,  and  of  the  Bala  limestone,  are  still  doubtful ;  and 
the  supposed  Cambrian  fossils  from  some  other  places,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  will  prove  to  be  Silurian.  Almost  the  only 
well  authenticated  remains  from  the  latter  strata,  are  the  traces 
of  fosail  AnneUdoy  or  sea-worms,  from  Lampeter,  in  North 
Wales,  described  at  the  close  of  the  volume  before  us,  by  Mr 
W.  M*Lcay. 

From  the  series  of  facts  above  briefly  stated,  it  appears  that, 
although  the  chlorite  and  mica-slates,  &c.,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Cambrian  system,  afford  a  strong  contrast  to  the  soft  shales  and 
mudstones  of  the  upper  Silurian  groups,  there  is  a  gradual 
transition  of  character  by  which  these  extremes  are  insensibly 
connected  :  And  as  the  lowest  crystalline  slates  are,  by  common 
consent,  r^arded  as  metamorphic — while  the  change,  whatever 
it  has  been,  which  has  produced  the  phenomena  of  cleavage^ 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  Cambrians,  and  is  perceptible  even  in 
the  lower  fossiliferous  Silurian  beds — it  is  very  difficult  to  decide 
bow  far  the  original  sedimentary  character  of  any  portion  of  the 
strata  has  remained  unaltered.  A  geologist  who  reasons  on 
merely  lithologic  grounds,  might  chum  the  whole  of  the  two 
systems  for  the  Cambrian  or  Silurian,  according  to  the  point  from 
whence  his  observations  began  ;  and  until  fossils,  distmctly  and 
widely  different  irom  the  Silurian,  be  found  among  the  lower  and 
middle  Cambrians,  the  division  of  the  systems  seems  to  be 
merely  conventional,  and  matter  of  temporary  convenience. 

From  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  cleavage,  and  other 
metamorphic  changes,  as  well  as  of  great  mechanical  disturbance 
in  the  ancient  groups  of  England,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
grounds  for  a  determination  of  the  natural  divisions  of  these 
great  stratified  masses  will  be  obtained  in  this  country.  They 
should  be  expected,  perhaps,  and  sought  for  in  regions — if  there 
be  any  such — where  the  s^roups  have  retained,  abng  with  their 
original  sedimentary  condition,  the  position  also  in  which  they 
were  deponted — at  least  as  little  altered  by  elevation  or  disturb- 
ance as  is  consistent  with  the  fact  of  their  being  visible  to  our 
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eyes.  For  ibis  reiagon,  among  others,  die  examination  of  gome 
distant  portions  of  our  eastern  iiemisphere,  and  of  North  Ame*^ 
rica,  (where  the  Silurian  groups  are  already  known  to  exist,)  ia 
very  much  to  be  desired. 

'In  the  mean  time,  whatever  be  the  destiny  of  the  sysUm^  the 
beautiful  volume  which  we  have  just  examined,  will  remain  as  a 
permanent  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  dl  a. 
most  interesting  portion  of  our  country,  and  of  the  globe — a 
record  of  intelligence  and  perseverance,  of  which  its  author  may 
be  justly  proud.  We  have  only  to  add  our  earnest  hope  and 
expectation,  that  Professor  Sedgwick  will  soon  embody  and  pub^ 
lisn  the  detail  of  his  valuable  labours,  on  the  most  ancient  groups 
of  England  and  Wales ;  with  such  illustrations  of  maps,  sections^ 
and  representations  of  fossils — the  piices  Justi/iccttives  of  geolo^ 
gical  history — as  will  give  to  the  student  of  English  geolc^y  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  the  tahote  of  our  series  of  rodcs  has 
been  described,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  solid  and  extended 
foundation  for  the  comparisons  and  reasonings  of  those  who  are 
to  succeed  us* 


From  the  great  thickness  alone  of  the  Silurian  groups,  it  would 
have  been  reasonable  to  anticipate  the  discovery  of  similar  maises 
in  other  parts,  at  least  of  Europe,  throughout  whieh,  rocks  of  the 
transition  class  are  very  widely  diffused.  And  from  the  moment 
when  the  existence  of  these  strata  was  established  in  England 
and  Wales,  it  became  necessary  that  the  *  transition  rocksf*  espe?- 
eially  at  their  junction  with  the  secondary  series,  should  every 
where  be  rigorously  examined  anew.  Evidence,  indeed,  has  aU 
ready  been  obtained,  which  makes  it  probable  that  formations  of 
this  age— containing  fossils  not  merely  analogous,  but  identical 
even  in  their  species^  with  those  of  the  Siltman  region — ^exiat 
extensively  in  Russia,  Norway,  North  America,  the  Falkland 
IslandSf  and  South  AJFrica.*  And  questions  of  the  highest  im«> 
portance,  as  well  as  novelty,  are  thus  brought  into  view,  with 
respect  to  the  former  condition  and  distribution  of  oigansaed 
boaies,  and  to  the  laws  of  geological  sedimentary  deposition. 

Had  we  proposed  at  present  to  enter  upon  this  most  interest- 
ing enauiry,  we  should  have  called  the  attention  of  0!»r  readers 
to  an  able  statement  of  many  of  the  views  connected  with  it,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  France  during^  the 
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hst  jrear,  bjr  M.  de  Verneuil,*  who  accompanied  Mr  lifurebU 
80D  in  a  recent  examination  of  the  ancient  rocks  of  Northern 
Russia ;  and  we  shall  so  far  anticipate  the  statement,  which  may 
Boon  be  expected  from  these  two  gentlemen  on  the  result  of  their 
expedition,  as  to  say,  that  eqnivalents  of  the  carboniferous  Une^ 
stone,  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  the  Silurian  system,  have  been 
ascertained  to  exist  in  that  region  very  extensively,  f 

The  recent  geological  surveys  of  the  United  States  concur 
with  private  information  from  that  country,  to  prove  that  Silu>^ 
rian  fossils  are  found  there  to  such  an  extent,  that  an  exact  com* 
parison  of  the  American  with  the  English  system  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  progress  of  the  subject.  M.  de  Verneuil,  in  the 
paper  above  refmed  to,  had  shown  that  the  fossils  of  our  carbo-^ 
niferous  and  Silurian  systems  occur  in  the  state  of  Ohio ;  and, 
since  this  article  has  been  in  progress,  a  recent  collection  of  geo^ 
logical  ^  Reports'  on  the  state  of  New  York,  has  come  into  our 
bands,  which  contains  new  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  system 
in  that  province  also.  In  two  former  series  of  these  documents, 
published  before  the  appearance  of  Mr  Murchison's  book^  Mr 
T.  A.  Courad — *  Palaontologist  to,  the  New  York  survey* — had 
mentioned  that  representatives  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
systems t  appear  there;  and  *  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  a 

*  more  perfect  series  of  transition  strata  than  that  of  New  York, 

*  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  worid.'  llie  latest 
collection  of  reports  on  New  York,  dated  in  January  1840, 
enters  more  fully  into  this  subject.  Hie  vicinity  of  Sciioliarie, 
Irom  which  a  numerous  collection  of  fossils  had  been  formed 
by  Mr  J.  Gebbard,  affords,  according  to  Mr  Courad,  *  tae  of 

*  the  finest  geological  sections  in  the  whole  range  of  the  ( Ameri* 
'  can)  Sihinan  system,  each  of  the  formations  being  marked  by 

*  a  wide  terrace,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  stidrcase  on  a  large 

*  aeale^l  In  this  coUeetson  of  documents  also,  Mr  James  HmI^ 
one  of  the  *  State  Geologists,'  speaks  with  equal  decision  of  the 

*  Silurian  gproups ;'  and  mentions  the  important  fact  that  the  old 
red  mmdat&ne^  contflimng  HohpiyckuB  nMHssimuB^  with  remains 
of  a  Megaiichthy9f  and  ^  a  Sannan  ft'enus,  supposed  to  be  new^f 
Ibrms  the  limit  between  the  cari>omferous  and  Silurian  ayste<ii^ 


•  BaUetla  de  la  Soc  GeoU  de  France,  tooi.  Ki.p.  166 — 179. 
t  Report  of  Geol.  Sect,  during  meeting  of  uritish  Association  at 
Glasgow,  September  1810. 

X  Second  Anaaal  Report,  1839 :  p.  57,  66. 

5  Reports,  &c.,  1840:  p.  203— 4. 
Smtriiol^s  J*aplor%t  named  in  honour  of  ]VIr  R.  C*  Taylor,  late  of 
IxmdoQy '  who  first  described  the  saodstone  of  Glossburg,  and  suggested 
*  its  aaah>g7  ^  ^®  ^'d  red  sandstone  of  England/*-?.  45$.    Note* 
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and  is  distinctly  above  the  latter ;  which  fact  alone  is  primd^fitcie 
evidence  that  these  groups  have  been  correctly  identified.  A  ftdl 
list  of  fossils  is  given  by  the  reporters ;  and  with  every  allowance 
for  possible  errors — though  we  cannot  enter  fully  into  the  compa^ 
rison  without  the  aid  of  maps  and  sections,  the  resemblance  of 
the  r^on  which  has  afforded  these  remains  to  the  Silurian  tract 
of  England,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established.*  We  shall 
extract,  therefore,  a  passage  from  the  report  of  Mr  Hall;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  volume  we  have  just  ex-* 
amined,  will  be  gratified  by  the  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  his 
work,  thus  naturally  expressed  by  a  fellowJabourer  in  a  distant 
country : — *  Since  the  publication  of  Mr  Murchison's  work,  we 
<  have  been  enabled  to  establish,  with  great  certainty,  the  analogy 

*  of  our  rocks  with  those  of  the  Silurian  system,  as  developed  in 

*  England  and  Wales.     In  this  country,  how'ever,  the  greater 

*  unmsturbed  range,  and  apparently  better  development  of  par* 

*  ticular  members,  with  more  numerous  species  of  organic  remains. 


development  of  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks,  which  have 

*  been  so  long  enveloped  in  obscurity.     It  offers  inducements  to 

*  the  study  ot  the  same,  which  have  never  before  been  presented  : 

*  since,  particularly  in  this  part  of  our  country,  the  rocks  of  the 


*  Silurian  system  are  better  developed  than  any  other,  while  the 
'  means  of  studying  them  with  guides  have  been  entirely  want^ 

*  ing.    Thus  the  student,  after  weary  months  of  labour,  ab; 

*  dons  the  subject  in  despair,  being  unable  to  identify  the  roi 

<  t\r  fnoailn  with  anv  svatem  heretofore  nnhlished  :  And.  Iinvi 


aban* 
rocks 


....^w     — w      ,,m.^m^y     «»w«.   MW.10      >•«««»% 

ipplicable  to  what  he  supposes 

<  to  be  the  same  rocks,  or  their  equivalents,  in  another  country.' f 


*  Among  the  genera  mentioned  in  the  reports,  which  occar  ako  in  Mr 
Murchison's  list  in  the  sulajoined  table,  are  the  following  t—ffomo* 
Umoiuif  Asaphus,  Calymenef  Trinudeus,  Aonosius^  BeUeropJunh  Ortho^ 
cerast  Euon^haiuif  LituUeif  Linguhf  TerJbraiuUh  Pentatt^enu^  Orihit$ 
Atr^pa,  LeptanUf  DeidufrUt  Avieula — numeroas  corals,  {Favosiies^ 
CaicniparOf  CyathophyUumy  Sfc*^  TenlacuUtes.  An  American  specimen 
of  a  very  remarkable  shell,  JBeUerophon  dilaiaiust  (pi.  12,  fig.  23,  24,  of 
Murchison,)  brought  to  England  by  Mr  Featherstonehaugh,  which  we 
have  seen  at  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society,  could  not  be  dis* 
tinguished,  on  direct  comparison,  from  specimens  found  in  the  Wenlock 
Imiestone  at  Burrington,  near  Ajmestry. 

t  Annual  Reports  relative  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  &c.,  No.  60,  January  24,  1840,  p.  394-5. 
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We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  mentioning  two  points,  on 
wUch  we  hope  that  our  wishes  may  be  successtul. 

K  We  earnestly  suggest  to  the  author  of  the  volume  we  have 
just  examined,  and  would  gladly  extend  our  recommendation  to 
M.  de  Vemeuil)  whose  acquaintance  with  the  fossils  of  the  more 
ancient  strata  particularly  qualifies  him  for  such  an  enquiry,  not 
to  let  another  summer  pass  without  examininfi^  in  person  some  of 
the  supposed  Silurian  tracts  in  North  America.  2.  We  would 
press  upon  the  attention  of  British  geologists  the  necessity  of 
■Baking  themselves  familiar,  bv  personal  examination,  with  the 
rocks  of  England  and  Wales.     They  will  probably  find 


enough  to  reward  enquiry  in  the  discovery  of  some  new  pheno- 
mena, and  of  many  details  which,  with  all  his  diligence  and  acti- 
rity,  must  have  eluded  the  author  of  the  present  volume  in  a 
region  so  extensive;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  propose  an  invasion 
am  of  the  Qtmbrian  territory,  where  Professor  Sedgwick's  empire 
has  been  so  long  established,  that,  whenever  he  publishes  a  full 
account  of  his  observations,  he  can  have  no  rival  to  fear.  But 
the  great  benefit  resulting  from  what  we  recommend,  will  be, 
that  our  practical  g^eologists  will  thus  be  enabled  to  appreciate 
the  comparative  works  of  foreigners,  and  themselves  be  qualified 
to  eompare  with  effect  the  ancient  rocks  of  otlier  countries  with 
our  own.  Assuredly  no  person  can  henceforth  consider  himself 
as  acquainted  with  the  geology  of  England,  by  whom  the  Silu- 
rian strata  have  not  been  studied  in  the  field. 


AaT.  IL — Paidiwork.    By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  3  vols.  8vo. 

London :  1841. 

/^APTAiN  Basil  Hall  is  an  indefatigable  writer,  and  writes 
^^  well  on  whatever  subject  he  undertakes.  The  volumes 
which  are  now  before  us  afford  an  illustration  of  this;  for  we  need 
Bo€  go  beyond  the  title-page  to  be  satisfied  that  we  shall  find 
therein  something  de  omnUms  rebus.  He  tells  us  in  bis  preface, 
diat  in  propounding  the  title  of  his  book  to  his  publisher,  the  lat- 
ter opposea  it  stoutly;  and  even  stated,  in  round  terms,  that  such 
an  appellation  wouM  inevitablv  *  damn  the  work  ;* — an  opinion  in 
which,  it  seems,  several  of  his  literary  friends  agreed.  We 
have  only  to  say,  on  our  part,  that  we  differ  from  his  friends  and 
his  publisher ;  and  we  think,  moreover,  that  none  but  a  very  surly 
and  caustic  aitic  would  quarrel  with  this  title,  much  less  with 
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the  material  itself,  or  think  of  unsheathing  his  scalplng-knife  to 
rip  up  or  damage  a  splendid  piece  of  *  Patchwork,'  composed 
of  lively  and  well-assorted  colours,  merely  because  he  disliked 
the  name.  Besides,  we  think  the  title  appropriate  as  a  pendeni 
to  the  *  Fragments,'  recently  produced  from  me  same  hand,  and 
we  believe  brought  to  a  profitable  market. 

If  we  take  the  three  volumes  of  Captain  Hall  in  connexion, 
they  may  be  said^  to  correspond  with  the  title ;  but,  considered 
separately,  there  is  something  like  an  unity  of  subject  in  each, 
were  it  not  for  the  interposition  of  a  few  discordant  links  that 
breaJc  the  continuity  of  the  chain  ;  yet  even  these,  by  varying 
the  style  and  tone  of  the  main  subject,  afford  an  agreeable  va- 
riety. Thus,  in  the  midst  of  some  vivid  and  beautiful  descrip- 
tions of  the  Alpine  mountains  and  passes,  such  as  Mont  Blanc 

and  the  Mer  de  Glace,  two  chapters  are  introduced the  title 

of  the  one  *  The  Beginning  of  Life;'  of  the  other,  *  The  End  of 
<  Life' — both  of  which  are  of  such  a  character,  that,  in  our  opin- 
ion, they  would  much  better  have  been  omitted ;  the  one  being 
unsubstantial  essence — a  mere  dream — and  the  other  of  too 
dismal  a  colour  to  match  at  all  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  Again, 
in  the  second  volume,  which  treats  mostly  of  Italy  and  the  Ismnds 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  first  chapter  is  entitled  *  The  Tide 
Harbour,*  certainly  as  unprepossessing  a  subject  in  name  as 
could  well  be  imagined ;  and  yet,  from  the  great  variety  and 
perpetual  bustle  and  change  of  obiects,  and  of  the  general  scene; 
it  presents  a  picture  full  oflife  and  animation ;  and  it  is  this  pic- 
ture that  we  propose  first  to  notice. 

When  the  tide  Is  in,  and  the  tide  is  out,  the  same  harl>6ui^ 
as  every  one  knows,  presents  a  totallv  different  appearance.  At 
high  water,  says  Captain  Hall,  we  behold  a  beautiful  basin,  brim 
full,  bearing  on  tts  surface  numberless  vessels,  all  of  ^hose  leasts; 
ropes,  and  sails,  loosed* to  dry,  are  reflected  in  the  mirror  upon 
which  they  rest,  so  gracefully,  that  we  know  not  which  to  admire 
most,  the  bold  originals,  in  all  their  pomp  and  bustle,  ot  thefr 
inverted  and  softened  representations  beneath.     Then  the  little 

boats  flitting  across  the  harbour,  ships  arriving  or  departing 

some  dropping  anchor  with  a  thundering  splash,  others  lA)oriously 
heaving  up  that  ponderous  mass  of  iron — give  an  endless  variety 
to  that  busy  scene.  The  cheerful  voice  of  the  seamen  as  they 
work,  and  the  brawling  of  the  noisy  boatmen,  have  a  character- 
istic and  stirring  interest.  The  wnarfs  and  piers  are  crowded 
with  spectators,  some  watching  the  arrival  of  long-looked  for 
friends,  others  bidding  adieu  to  those  that  are  departing ;  while 
there  are  knots  of  idlers,  who,  having  no  precise  business  any 
where,  are  attracted  merely  by  the  l^auty  and  interest  of  this 
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eTer-rarying  Bcene. — ^  On  such  a  fine  day  as  I  am  supposing, 

<  dozens,  or  even  faiiadreds,  of  ships  and  vessels  of  various  sizes 

*  and  descriptions,  from  all  the  mercantile  nations  of  the  earth, 
^  are  seen  jostling  one  another^  dropping  out,  or  dropping  in, 

*  towing,  warping,  sailing,  steaming  on  their  different  courses, 
( <«  a  mighty  maze  but  not  without  a  plan."  '     Even  to  inexperi* 

*  enoed  observation  this  apparent  mass  of  confusion  is  very  pleas* 

<  ing — ^though  to  such  it  must  seem  as  inexplicable  and  beyond 

*  ecmtrel,  as  that  of  the  (danetary  movements,  or  the  vagaries  of 

<  the  moon,  whirii  all  admire,  though  few  understand/ 

The  following  is  a  true  picture  drawn  from  the  life : — 

*  If  we  watch  a  ship  oomiag  in,  we  shall  tee  the  anchor  all  ready  to 
let  go — the  oables  ranged  along  the  deck — the  leadsman  in  the  chains 
taking  cast  after  cast  as  briskly  as  he  can,  and  singing  out  the  soundings 
to  the  anxious  pilot,  as  the  harbour's  mouth  is  neared.  On  entering  it, 
the  tacks  become  shorter,  and  are  made  with  more  smartness.  The  helm 
IS  put  down  quickly,  the  head  sheets  let  fly  in  a  moment,  and  about  she 
comes !  The  yards  spin  round,  ropes  crack,  and  sails  shake,  as  If  the 
whole  machinery  of  seamanship  was  going  to  pieces.  As  she  heels  to  the 
gale,  mider  the  unrestrained  leverage  of  the  masts,  the  old  ship  crei^s 
from  stem  to  stem,  by  the  ftictioa  of  the  timbers  and  beams  against  one 
another,  and  to  shore-gobg  senses  it  would  seem  that  the  danger  was 
great*  But  if  we  aow  take  notice  of  the  weather-wise  glance  of  the 
pilot's  aye,  or  mark  the  tranquil  deportment  of  the  captain  by  his  side,  or 
observe  the  cheery  laugh  of  the  dripping  crew,  as  the  waves  curl  or 
break  over  them,  we  shall  understand,  although  we  cannot  tell  how,  that 
in  the  midst  of  what  seems  tumult,  and  hazard,  and  difficulty,  all  is  order 
and  safety.' 

The  arrival  of  the  sturdier  class  of  ships  from  foreign  parts, 
and  the  anxious  ken  of  the  merchant,  whose  soul  is  afloat  on 
^Bscovedng  the  weU-bleaohed  white  sail,  at  a  distance,  is  graphi- 
cally described ;  as  is  the  well-sunned  countenance  of  ihe  expe-> 
rienced  commander,  in  '  the  iron  grasp  of  bis  rope-wora  fist^' 
when  welcomed  by  the  grateful  *  owner/  — '  The  weather*- 
^  bealan  ship  herself,  dashing  past  like  a  meteor,  enters  the 
^  harbour  before  (he  wind,  and  is  soon  tightly  lashed  in  secn- 
'  rity,  after  all  her  perils,  by  the  side  of  her  master's  ware* 

*  house.  Careless  observers  may  ooatrast,  to  her  disparagement 
'  her  batteced  appearance — ^her  dirty  grass-*growB  ndes,  spliced 

*  ropesy  and  threadbare  and  maoy-patched  sails,  worn  thin  and 
'  white  by  long  nee — with  the  simurily-painted  huUs,  the  stiff  and 

<  gummy  canvassy  the  well-tarred  shrouds  and  unstretcfaed  oordf 
'  age,  of  the  departing  ships.  But  all  these — though  scarcely  no- 
'  tioed  by  the  uninitiated — being  characteristic  maivs  of  protracted 

*  hard  work,  are  respected  by  nil  those  to  whom  the  scenes  with 
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1  think,  been  either  poetized,  or  erer  been  described  in  prose,— and,  as  it 
WIS  quite  new  to  me,  may  possibly  be  so  to  others.  While  the  eye  is 
feasting  on  the  rich  tints  which  sncceed  to  the  bnght  light  of  day,  and 
wishes  they  might  last  for  eTer,  the  rose  colour  gradually  dies  away,  and 
its  pUce  is  taken  by  a  livid,  dead  white,  resembling  so  fearfully  that  of  a 
eorpse,  that  I  felt  qnite  shocked  as  well  as  startled  by  the  change,— nor 
bate  I  ever  met  with  anyone  whose  nerves  were  not  more  or  less  disturbed 
bf  this  painftil  transition  from  the  blush  of  health,  as  it  were,  to  the  pale- 
ness of  death  I  I  have  seen  very  wild  deserts  in  Peru  and  elsewhere,  and 
Biaay  other  soenes  of  desolation  in  the  world,  but  none  which  has  struck 
me  with  so  deep  a  feeling  of  melancholy,  as  the  sight  of  Mont  Blanc 
daring  the  period,  fortunately  a  brief  one,  in  which  this  livid  hue  is 
ipread  over  it.  Before  the  shades  of  night  finally  settle  over  all,  a  very 
slight  and  scarcely  perceptible  return  of  the  rose-tint  is  often  visible  on 
the  snow-— a  sort  of  reanimation  of  the  scene,  which  is  most  cheering  and 
Consolatory/ 

Captain  Hall  is  generally  successful  in  sketching  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  a  picture,  so  as  to  convey  a  striking  likeness  by  a 
few  strokes;  thoueh  we  think  he  sometimes  goes  rather  too 
ninntely  into  detail  when  he  decides  on  giving  a  finish  to  his 
picture.  We  should  say  this  with  regard  to  his  elaborate 
oeseription  of  the  formation,  the  position,  and  progressive  descent 
of  the  Alpine  glacier,  which  in  fact  is  little  more  than-^but 
on  a  munificent  scale — the  formation  of  a  sheet  of  icicles  pen* 
dent  from  the  eves  of  a  tiled  or  slated  roof,  if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted— poms  componere  magna — to  make  the  comparison.  We 
prefer,  therefore,  rambling  a  little  further  in  the  chapter  which 
be  calls  Th^  Jardinj  and  from  which  the  above  extract  was  taken ; 
for  though  many  have  seen,  and  more  read,  of  the  Mer  de  Glace^ 
which  is  in  fact  a  gigantic  glacier,  yet  few — (we  know  of  none) — 
liave  traversed  its  surface  to  the  extent  with  Captain  Hall. 
In  this  journey  over  the  Sea  of  Ice,  he  was  accompanied  by  two 
Frenchmen  and  a  German  so  fiir  as  to  this  Jardtn — *  a  remote 

*  and  seldom  visited  spot,  lying  far  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 

*  eternal  snow  regions  of  ihe  mountain.' 

They  found  the  surfiice  of  the  ice  quite  rough,  but  full  of 
enormous  rents,  over  which  it  is  necessary  to  leap  with  poles;  heard 
stories  of  travellers  falling  into  the  abyss  more  than  a  hundred 
fathoms,  and  of  course  never  seen  more.  One  of  these  un« 
fertunat^  the  guides  told  them,  had  been  fished  up  by  means 
of  a  long  line  with  a  book  at  the  end  of  it — of  course,  quite 
dead.  At  one  spot,  near  the  foot  of  th^  mountain  precipice,  was 
a  mass  of  granite  projecting  out  of  the  ice,  *  about  as  big  as  a 

*  mail-coach.*  One  of  the  guides  said,  *  Be  silent  and  steady,  or 
joo  are  lost  I  * — and  suddenly  seiied  the  travellers,  one  by  one, 
ttd  whisked  them  beyond  the  point  of  danger.    *  We  now,' 
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saya  Captain  Hall,  ^  begged  permission  to  set  ilp  a  Ao^  uf 

*  order  to  bring  the  stone  down  ;*  the  guides,  however,  were  more 
prudent,  not  knowing  to  what  extent  tnings  might  ^o — ^  No  I  no  f 

*  let  the  rock  alone;  and  very  thankful  may  we  be  if  we  shall  find 

*  it  sticking  where  it  now  is  \frhen  we  return  here  some  hours 

*  hence.*     In  the  summer  season  the  heat  melts  and  sets  itf 
motion  whole  acres  of  snow,    *  as  thickly  marked  with  granite 

*  boulders,  as  a  plum-pudding  is  with  currants  and  raisins/ 

<  I  took  some  pains  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  size  of  one  of  these  rtdg;8ir 
of  broken  stones,  called  Moraines  by  the  guides,  which  I  found  about  ft' 
league,  or  three  mileii,in  length,  100  feet  high  in  the  middle,  and  abont 
500  feet  wide  at  the  base.  The  stones  composing  this  huge  wall  or 
mound  of  debris,  varied  in  size  from  a  billiard-ball  to  that  of  a  small 
house ;  and  some  gigantic  fragments  were  pointed  oat  to  us  by  the  guides, 
which  they  declared  they  had  watched  for  many  years  slowly  descending 
into  the  valley  of  Cbamoimy.  One  of  these  was  an  immense  mass, 
forty  or  fifty  feet  in  its  least  dimension,  which  had  arrived  so  very  near 
the  edge  of  the  clifF  over  which  the  tner-de-glace  pours  itself  like  a  frozen 
Niagara,  that  we  half  expected  to  see  it  fall  over.  The  guides  langhed 
at  our  impatience,  and  said  it  might  be  two  or  three  years  yet  before  the 
glacier  would  have  advanced  far  enough  to  precipitate  the  rock  over  the 
edge/ 

At  length  they  reached  the  Jardin^  after  a  march  of  five  hours 
without  stopping,  and  found  it  *  merely  a  flat  space  of  bare  rock, 

*  about'a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  size,  with  here  and  there  a  few  half- 

*  starved  grey  lichens  clinging  to  it/ — But  the  scenery? — that 
we  must  leave  to  the  Captain. 

<  To  describe  such  a  scene  is  so  manifestly  impossible,  that  the  attempt 
—unaided  by  any  thing  short  of  a  panorama  from  the  hand  of  Burford— 
would  be  impertinent.  But  I  may  mention  that  its  peculiarity  consists 
in  the  entire  absence  of  every  single  thing — except  the  sky  ovethcad — 
to  which  our  eyes  have  been  accustomed  to  look  at  elsewhere.  There 
is  not  only  not  a  single  tree  in  sight,  but  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  a 
shrub,  nor  a  single  blade  of  grass,  iar  or  near,  nor  even  the  least 
speck  of  green.  Of  course  there  are  no  traces  of  man's  habitation,  ngp 
that  of  fowls  of  the  air,  nor  of  beasts  of  the  field;  not  even  a  fly 
buzzes  about.  In  short,  no  living  things  appear  in  this  wide  world  of 
snow.  There  is  plenty  of  that,  however,  as  one  of  my  companions 
remarked  with  a  shrug  which  implied  any  thing  but  admiration  of  the 
desolate  landscape.  But  notwithstanding  the  Frenchman's  shrug,  the 
scene  possesses  rery  great  beauties  in  its  way ;  for  though  every  thing  is 
white,  the  shades  and  even  tints  which  it  presents,  like  those  of  Wenver- 
mans'  celebrated  white  horse,  are  of  boundless  variety.  In  some  dyrec* 
tions  the  snow  sends  back  so  dazzling  a  glare,  that,  without  reducing  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  to  a  point  like  that  of  a  cat  looking  at  the  sun,  we  can' 
scarcely  bear  to  face  it.  In  other  directions,  n<4  only  the  clefts  or 
ravines  in  the  ice,  but  even  broad  valleys,  are  cast  into  a  depth  as  well 
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m  baeaddk  of  shade  wbicb  would  sachaot  Martin  the  paiBter,  and  might 
bava  givea  him  a  bint  for  a  polar  palace,  should  it  occur  to  bis  maguifi- 
ceat  &11C7  to  reprssent  the  court  of  the  <<  ice  king "  of  the  German 
foeU.* 

Gaptaiti  Hall  gires  us  no  new  &ot  respecting  the  fEur-famed 
si^aty  of  the  dogs  of  the  Hospice  of  St  Bernard :  he  bears 
testimony  to  the  generous  assiduity  of  the  Prior  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  every  one  who  claims  the  hospitality  of  the  con« 
Tent ;  and  avows  that  he  cannot  recall  to  mind  having  any  where 
met  with  so  much  genuine  attention. 

*  We  took  a  suurise  walk  with  the  Priory  accompanied  hj  three  of  hid 
principal  dogs ;  and  listened,  with  an  interest  I  cannot  describe^  to  bis  ae« 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  brethren,  assisted  by  these  faith- 
ful attendants,  hunted  among  the  snow  for  fainting  passengers  during  the 
]ong  and  dreary  winter.  He  pointed  out  to  us  many  scenes  of  suffering 
and  of  death  ;  some  where  the  dogs  bad  succeeded  in  carrying  provisions^ 
to  persons  too  much  exhausted  to  walk  further,  but  who  were  instantly 
might  for  by  the  monks  on  the  dogs  returning  with  their  empty  baskets, 
and  appealing  for  further  assistance.  It  would  appear  that  these  noble ^ 
awinnik  enter  fblly  into  the  spirit  of  this  singular  species  of  hunting — in 
vlikk  tiM  object  k  to  save — ^not  to  destroy ;  and  that  their  natural  sagacity 
is  so  sharpened  by  long  practice  and  careful  training,  that  a  sort  of  language 
is  established  between  them  and  their  masters,  by  which  mutual  commu-- 
nications  are  made,  such  as  few  persons  living  in  situations  of  less  con* 
Stant  and  severe  trial  can  have  any  just  conception  of.*  « 

The  Captain  next  describes  his  crossing  the  Oemmi  Pass  to 
t^  baths  of  I^euk ;  and  his  account  of  what  there  takes  place 
will  so  strongly  remind  the  more  ancient  portion  of  our  readers, 
of  what  some  of  them  at  least  must  have  seen  and  probably  joined 
in-^what  every  day  took  place  at  Bath — that  we  cannot,  as  we 
tliink,  gratify  them  more  than  by  giving  them  an  exact  parallel. 

*  On  reaching  at  last  in  safety  the  baths  of  Leuk,  lying  near  the  foot  of 
extraordinary  mountain  pass,  I  managed,  by  help  of  a  stick  on  one 

sids  and  a  friend's  arm  on  the  other,  to  crawl  into  one  of  the  large  bath- 
rooms, where  rather  a  comical  sight  met  out  eyes.  The  heads  and  shouU 
dors  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons  might  be  seen  above  the  surface 
of  a  great  reservoir  or  bath,  of  a  square  form,  all  the  party  being  im- 
mersed,  nearly  up  to  the  throats,  in  water  so  hot  that  the  steam  rose 
from  it  in  clouds,  while  they  seemed  to  be  patiently  undergoing  the  pro* 
am  of  parboiling  1  The  ladies  and  gentlemen,  mixed  indiscriminately 
together,  were  surrounded  by  children,  romping  and  splashing  through 
the  water  near  their  narents.  Each  patient,  of  course,  wore  a  long  robe 
or  bathing  gown,  and  most  of  them  some  kind  of  head*dress.  BeforQ 
Ibem  flowed  amidl  tables,  on  which  the  ladies  placed  their  work,  the 
ftntlemen  thor  books  and  newspapers,  the  children  their  toys.  Some 
of  the  company  sipped  their  chocolate ;  others  passed  their  time  in  clip- 
pof  diffisreot  coloured  papers,  and  pasting  them  into  arti6cial  flowers  a 
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10  lit  tan,  poan  down  to  the  earth  to  be  heated  and  raiged  np  to  tnpply 
led-lMii  bretth  to  the  panting  inhabitants  of  the  capital.' 

The  history  of  the  poor  hackney-coach  horse,  at  the  same  sea« 
son  of  the  year,  *  terminating  a  life  of  misery  by  a  death  of  igno« 

*  miay/  is  so  like  the  fate  of  our  own,  that  we  may  pass  it  over ; 
aad  if  saaimer  be  bad  for  both  man  and  beast,  let  us  take  a  peep 
at  winter,  which  is  aaid  to  be  *  even  less  bearable.'  Captain  Hall 
experienced  one,  which,  so  far  from  being  'a  good,  honesty 
'  brawny,  moderate  define  of  cold,'  he  found  to  be  *  hard  and  dry, 

*  and  so  biting,  merciless,  and  snarly,  that  there  was  no  possi- 

*  biiity  of  escaping  its  searching  intensity.' 

*  How  the  wretched  coachmen  manage  to  live  at  all  in  such  weather 
at  I  have  teen  in  Paris,  it  to  me  inconceivable ;  for  even  to  the  inside 
pastengers  the  cold  becomes  at  times  so  severe,  that  with  all  the  contri* 
naeet  they  can  think  of — warm  furs,  hot*water  bottlet,  great*coat8, 
boai-doakt,  and  ahawk,  they  can  tcarcely  go  from  one  houte  to  another 
withont  being  froien  to  death, — a  fate  which  actually  befell  two  poor  t«n« 
trict,  and  an  unfortunate  donkey,  one  bitter  night  of  the  winter  alluded 
to.  The  aoldiert  were  found  at  the  hour  of  their  relief,  as  it  it  called, 
with  their  muskets  shouldered,  ttanding  as  stiff  and  erect  at  their  post  at 
the  palace-gate,  as  when  their  corporal  had  planted  them.  The  nonest 
donkey  was  found  standing  acrost  the  path  in  the  Boulevards  at  day- 
break, with  his  tail  straight  on  end,  as  rigid  as  a  bar !  In  his  death  he 
retained  his  wonted  look  of  patience  and  contentment  so  completely, 
that  the  people,  thinking  him  still  alive,  drubbed  him  soundly  for  being 
ia  the  way.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  streets  of  Paris  are 
the  least  passable  in  frost,  snow,  or  a  thaw.     *  The  omnibuses, 

*  coaches,  and  cabs,  floundered  along  with  their  horses*  bellies  at 
'  tinws  touching  the  water,  and  flinging  this  sea  of  mud  to  the 

*  right  Mid  left,  in  the  most  fearful  explosions ;  while  the  hapless 

*  and  distracted  fbot-pnssengers  had  enough  to  do  to  escape  being 

*  driven  over,  if  the  middle  way  was  followed;  or  if  they  adhered 
'  to  the  side,  and  coasted  along  the  walls,  they  were  sure  to  be 

*  covered  with  dirt  from  head  to  foot  In  addition  to  the  misery 
'  of  being  thus  splashed  upon  by  the  floundering  cattle,  the 

*  poor  pedestrians  were  liable  to  get  drenched  to  the  skin  by  the 
'  countless  and  unavoidable  ^^jeU  deau*'  from  the  house-tops,  if 

*  they  kept  too  dose.' 

New  follows  the  best  and  liveliest  of  the  scenes  which  Paris 
prodncct. 

*  But  when  the  merriest  of  merry  springs  bursts  forth,  which  it  does 
suddenly,  all  the  world  of  Paris  rush  out  of  doors,  and  remain  out  so 
perteieiingly  that  one  might  think  they  lived  in  the  streets  and  gardens. 
I  have  often  thought  how  copious  an  index  is  furnished  to  the  domes* 
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tic  misery  they  must  suffer  by  being  forcibly  detained  in-doors  in  win- 
ter, by  contrasting  it  with  the  intense  enjoyment  of  their  'oat-of-door» 
spring.  The  Tuileries'  Gardens,  the  Cbaraps  Elys^es,  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, and  the  Ti?oU  Gardens,  are  their  chief  places  of  resort.  In  the 
Palais  Royal,  too,  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Boulevards,  and  in 
some  other  minor  **  places  *'  or  open  spots,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the 
Parisians  congregate  in  the  air,  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 
The  men  almost  buried  in  piles  of  newspapers  dimly  seen  through  clouds 
of  smoke  from  thdr  segars,  inhale  each  other's  tobacco  fumes,  and  inter- 
change political  prejudices  with  a  degree  of  animation  which,  to  the  un- 
initiated, looks  like  quarrelling,  but  is  merely  what  they  call  conversation; 
The  Women,  clad  with  a  degree  of  elegance  of  dress,  are  still  furtbe^ 
removed  from  the  imitation  of  foreigners.  They  are  generally  ranged  in 
^oups  under  the  trees,  armed  with  their  work,  and  thrice  happy  in  the 
interchanged  clatter  of  gossip  which  rings  along  the  ground,  emulating 
the  chirping  sounds  of  the  merry  birds  among  the  leaves  overhead.' 

Id  a  piece  of  Patchwork  we  iiiust  not  expect  to  meet  only  with 
the  gay  and  the  lively,  or  that  every  part  of  it  should  be  couloir 
de  rose  ;  bnt  it  is  not  the  most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world  to 
kave  the  eye  suddenly  fixed  on  a  dark  spot,  that  might  as  well 
have  been  left  out,  such  as  we  find  in  the  fifth  chapter  (of  the  se- 
cond volume), — entitled,  *  The  Gallows  and  the  Guillotine,' — 
describing,  in  the  former,  the  execution  of  Thistlewood  and  bis 
fellow-traitors  before  Newgate,  and,  in  the  latter,  the  decapitation 
of  some  unknown  criminal  in  Paris.  We  shall  not  offend  oar 
readers  with  the  details  of  these  horrible  and  disgusting  proceed- 
ings, after  so  many  years  from  the  period  of  the  facts;  we  shall 
merely  state,  that  Captain  Hall  gives  the  preference  to  the  long 
and  humiliating  exhibition  which  takes  place  in  England,  to  tb^ 
momentary  process  of  quickly  separating  the  head  from  the  body^ 
according  to  the  practice  in  France.  The  feelings  or  the  deli* 
cacy  of  Captain  Hall,  or  both,  are  shocked  by  the  quantity  of 
blood  that  is  shed  in  the  latter  process — blood  on  the  scaffold-^ 
blood  in  the  baskets — blood  in  the  streets.  We  have  not  our*" 
selves  seen  an  exhibition  of  this  nature ;  but  we  have  understood 
from  those  who  have  recently  witnessed  it,  that  the  great  quan* 
tity  of  saw-dust  prepared  for  the  occasion,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
absorb  the  whole  of  the  blood  that  is  shed,  which,  after  all,  is 
not  much. 

Our  author  is  evidently  most  at  home  amidst  mountain  sce- 
nery, whether  primitive  or  volcanic — the  Alps  or  Etna.  W> 
have  seen  him  on  the  former,  and  we  shall  now  follow  him 
to  the  latter.  Beginning  at  Catania — that  devoted  city  to  the 
destructive  lava  torrents  from  Mount  Etna,  whose  inhabitants 
appear  quite  unconscious  of  their  danger,  though  at  any  time  an 
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enipdoa  of  tbe  mountain  may  bury  it  in  ruins — he  decided  on 
making  a  tour  of  the  base  of  the  mountain,  before  going  to 
the  top.  These  thoughtless  Catanians  are,  however,  so  bent 
upon  amusement,  that  the  loudest  roaring  of  the  crater,  he  says, 
would  give  them  no  disturbance  in  the  pursuit  or  enjoyment  df 
them. 

*  As  soon  as  the  night  set  in,  we  were  entertained — or  I  should  say, 
horribly  disturbed — by  a  series  of  processions,  bands  of  music,  fireworks, 
and  aboTe  all,  by  tbe  most  confounded  clatter  of  church- bells  that  ever 
cracked  the  ear  of  mortal  maq.  These  distracting  noises  were  mingled 
with  tbe  sound  of  human  voices  from  tbe  thousands — I  may  say  tens  of 
tbonsands  of  people  assembled  in  the  streets,  all  talking  or  laughing,  or 
bawling  to  one  another,  at  the  full  stretch  of  their  Inngs — some  in 
anger,  more  in  mirth — but  all  in  high  spirits,  and  under  a  blaze  of 
torches  and  other  lights.  Such  a  Babel  I  never  met  with  before.  Sleep, 
or  rest  of  any  kind,  was  totally  out  of  the  question  P 

It  18,  as  Captain  Hall  justly  observes,  a  pleasure  accompanied 
with  melancholy  to  look  upon  this  smiling  and  amusing  scene — 
lo  see  the  unconscious  enjoyment  of  the  population,  basking  i|i 
Ae  sunshine  of  the  warmest  fertility,  not  recollecting  or  caring 
to  think,  in  the  midst  of  their  amusement,  that  not  very  long  ago 
sixteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Catania  were  deprived  of 
life  in  one  instant  by  the  falling  ruins  of  their  own  houses— stricken 
down  by  an  earthquake ;  and  still  more  recently  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  has  been  crushed  to  pieces  under  a  stream  of  lava. 
Leaving}  Catania,  the  first  town  he  reached  in  his  progress  was 
Ademo,  apoor  place.  The  next  day  brought  him  to  Bronte — 
Nelson's  Bronte — where  an  estate,  as  well  as  the  title,  was  con- 
ferred on  him ;  but  both  the  town  and  the  estate  were  nearly 
obliterated  by  a  flood  of  lava  in  1832.  *  About  twenty  montlis 
^  before  our  visit,'  says  Captain  Hall, '  the  inhabitants  of  Bronte 
'  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  terror  by  an  eruption  of  Etna,  in 

*  the  flank  just  above  them,  from  an  opening  in  which  a  stream 
^  of  lava  came  almost  upon  their  houses.  Had  it  not  stopped 
'  when  it  did,  it  must  have  gone  right  over  the  town,  and 
'  smaslied  it  as  easily  as  a  broad-wheeled  waggon  would  do  an 

*  old  woman's  basket  of  eggs.'  He  thinks  that,  of  all  the  towns 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Etna,  poor  Bronte  appeared  as  being  the 
most  inevitably  doomed  to  speedy  destruction — and  that  it  now 
only  waits  for  one  good  stream  to  fill  the  valley  entirely,  burying 
the  place  fifty  fathoms  under  the  surface. 

But  Captain  Hall  tells  us,  that  '  of  all  the  expeditions  that 
'  may  be  undertaken  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Etna,  there  is  none 

*  comparable  for  interest  of  every  kind  with  that  of  the  Vol  de 
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*  Bov€j  and  that  it  is  extraordinary  it  has  been  so  little  visited. 
Dr  Buckland,  it  seems,  was  the  first  English  geologist  who  exa- 
mined this  valley  with  care,  and  reported  it  to  be  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  any  single  spot  in  Sicily,  or  perhaps  in  Europe. 
It  is  a  huge  steep-sided  circular  scoop  or  depression,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mount  Etna,  about  five  miles  in  diameter,  and 
from  three  to  five  thousand  feet  in  the  height  of  its  bounding' 
precipices,  which  are  in  most  places  nearly  perpendicular.  The 
faces  of  this  enormous  natural  amphitheatre  are  every  where 
marked  by  vertical  walls  of  lava,  which  intersect  the  strata ;  and 
these  dykes  usually  stand  out  in  relief,  and  sometimes  many 
yards  beyond  the  cliffs  which  they  traverse.  We  should  say  this 
scooped  out  amphitheatre,  bating  its  torrents  of  lava  and  its  size, 
resembles,  in  its  shape,  the  *  Devil's  Punchbowl '  on  the  Surrey 
Downs,  but  only  about  one-tenth  of  its  dimensions,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  water  instead  of  fire. 

In  the  view  which  Captain  Hall  takes  of  these  torrents  of  lava, 
he  has  been  describing  some  of  several  miles  in  length,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  in  thickness.     *  We  look  at  them,'  he  says, 

*  as  characteristic  of  the  region  where  all  is  black  and  bare,  with- 

*  out  a  trace  or  possibility  of  vegetation.* 

'  But  when  we  observe  such  fierce-looking  monsters  traversing  the 
gentle  slopes  below,  topping  with  merciless  sweep  the  vine  and  orange* 
clad  knolls,  and  oblitemting  hundreds  of  acres  of  corn- fields,  demolishing 
chestnut  forests,  careering  over  and  utterly  crushing  large  towns,  filling 
up  valleys,  and  burying  hills,  we  feel  a  totally  different  emotion.  At 
all  events,  I  must  own  that  I  never,  by  any  amount  of  experience, 
became  reconciled,  or  even  accustomed,  to  the  sight  of  a  lava  stream*- 
as  black  as  pitch,  smoking  hot,  rugged,  shapeless,  totally  without 
verdure,  and  apparently  without  a  chance  of  ever  bearing  a  blade  of  grass 
•—intruding  itself  amongst  gardens  and  green  fields,  and  ruining  the 
graceful  beauties  of  a  southern  landscape.  It  would  not  be  more  incon- 
gruous to  tumble  a  cart-load  of  live  coals  into  the  midst  of  a  drawing- 
room — ^upsetting  and  breaking  to  pieces  the  supper  tables,  burning  up 
the  carpets  and  chairs,  and  driving  the  half-suffocated  company  into  the 
streets  for  shelter. 

<  Your  philosopher  steps  in  and  tells  us  that  all  this  is  for  the  best, 
and  that  in  due  time  these  very  streams  of  lava  and  showers  of  dust,  the 
cause  of  so  much  present  mischief,  become  the  sources  of  a  far  greater 
fertility  than  existed  before ;  and  that  new  towns  and  villages,  moi« 
wealthy  and  beautiful  than  their  buried  predecessors,  will  rise  above 
them :  but  I  could  never  find  the  stupid  Sicilians  much  influenced  by 
this  reasoning  when  the  growling  of  the  volcano  threatened  an  out- 
break.' 

The  ascent  of  Etna  has  been  so  frequently  made,  that  we  shall 
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not  here  climb  it  ajg;ain  with  Captain  Hall ;  but  we  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  Mr  Burford,  or  any  one  else,  could 
paint  a  panorama  worth  looking  at,  by  makins^  the  cone  and 
crater  the  foreground,  and  sinking  every  thing  within  the  visible 
horizon.     We  cannot  imagine  that  any  distinct  view  from  such 
t  point,  reducing  all  objects,  even  the  highest  hills,  to  molecules, 
and  throwing  them  up  into  the  sky,  and  the  sea  where  it  occurs 
to  supersede  the  sky,  ^as  all  views  must  do  when  taken  from 
great  elevations,)  could,   by  possibility,  make  an  intelligible 
panorama  or  a  pleasing  picture.     He  gives  us,  however,  the 
accurate  height  of  the  cone,  by  two  measurements  taken  at 
different  times,  which  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject ;  the  one 
by  Captain  Smyth  of  the  navy,  who  was  so  long  employed 
in  surveying  in  the  Mediterranean — the  result  of  his  measure- 
ment gives  the  height  10,874  feet ;   the  other,  .by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  from  a  barometrical  measurement,  makes  it  come  out 
10,872^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at.Catania,  making  only  a 
difference  of  1^  foot.     The  Catanians  had  been  led  to  believe  it  at 
least  13^000  feet;  and  so  indignant  are  they  at  any  attempt  to 
curtail  its  dimensions,  that  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  measure- 
ment by  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  is  considered  to  be  not  only 
m  reflexion  upon  him,  but  also  on  the  nation ;  and  Captain  Smyth 
hardly  escaped  their  anger  for  venturing  to  diminish  the  height 
of  their  mountdn. 

Captain  Hall's  next  mountainous  expedition  was  up  Vesuvius, 
which  had  been  in  a  state  of  eruption  for  a  fortnight  before  he 
arrived  at  Naples  ;  he  was  accompanied  by  the  old  guide,  Sal- 
vatore,  and  was  just  in  time  to  witness  some  red-hot  balls  falling 
to  the  ground  from  their  highest  ascent ;  the  longest  time,  he 
soys,  was  twelve  seconds,  from  whence  he  concludes  their  pro- 
jcctioB  from  the  crater  must  have  been  2300  feet ;  but  he  ob- 
■enres.  Sir  William  Hamilton  considered  the  column  of  liquid 
lara  to  have  shot  up  10,000  feet.  Unfortunately,  he  was  too 
late  on  the  spot  to  nave  iiis  sanguine  and  inquisitive  curiosity 
much  gratified  on  this  occasion ;  but  his  *  prince  of  guides '  en- 
tertained him  with  stories  of  the  risks  he  had  run,  and  of  the 
accidents  which  had  happened  to  persons  who  had  accompanied 
liim — at  the  same  time,  not  stones  were  whizzing  about  at  no 
great  distance  from  them.  One  of  the  guide's  stories  is  amusing 
enough  ;  and  with  it  we  shall  conclude  our  brief  notices  of  this 
amusiog  and  instructive  publication. 

*  **  A  few  years  ago/'  commenced  Sslratore,  just  after  a  pretty  heavy 
shower  of  stones  bad  fallen  not  very  far  within  us,  that  is,  between  the 
coof  and  Qt,  <<  1  came  op  tb^  mountain  with  a  party  of  gentlemen,  one 
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of  whom  iosisted  upon  going  not  only  roiind  the  cone,  as  we  are  nov 
doings,  but  actually  into  the  crater,  although  I  told  him  that  such  aa 
adventure  was  fraught  with  much  more  danger  than  the  thing  was  worth. 
•  **  Pooh  I  pooh  I  danger  ?**  exclaimed  this  pig-headed  gentleman, 
"  what  care  I  for  danger — am  I  not  a  soldier  ?  W  hj,  man,  1  have  faced 
the  foe  before  now  I     Lead  the  way,  1*11  follow. 

<  "I  merely  remarked,"  continued  Salvatore— who  is  himself  as  brave 
«g  steel — "  that  to  face  a  human  enemy,  and  to  face  an  active  volcano, 
were  two  very  different  things.'* 

<  <<  Are  you  afraid  to  go  ?*'  asked  the  gentleman.  <<  I  don*t  much 
admire  it,"  said  I ;  *<  but  as  1  think  I  know  how  to  evade  the  danger 
when  it  comes — having  been  at  the  work  for  nearly  half  a  century — I'll 
go  into  the  crater  if  you  are  determined  upon  the  adventure.  Only,  I 
again  warn  you,  that  there  is  great  danger  to  an  inexperienced  stranger.'' 

<  '<  Well !  well  I  Come  along,"  cried  the  impatient  soldier,  and  away 
we  went — ^the  young  man  flourishing  his  stick  like  a  sword,  while  I^  the 
old  man,  only  shrugged  my  shoulders.*' 

« "  Now,  sir,"  said  I  to  the  gentleman,  « the  only  plan  by  which  we 
can  hope  to  accomplish  this  expedition  in  safety,  is  to  be  perfectly  steadv, 
and  to  stand  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  nothing  were  happening,  should 
ft  shower  of  stones  come  about  our  ears.  I  hope  we  may  have  none 
while  we  are  in  this  awkward  place  :  but  should  we  be  so  unfortunate, 
mind,  your  only  chance  is  to  stand  fast  and  look  upwards.  It  requires 
good  nerves — so  brace  them  sharp  up.** 

<  "  Oh  I  nerves  I  is  that  all  ?  You  shall  see  I**  So  away  we  went," 
said  Salvatore,  "climbed  the  lip  of  the  cup,  descended  the  fearful  abyss, 
and  though  half  choked  with  the  fumes,  saw  all  we  wished  to  see,  and  were 
actually  on  our  return,  when  the  mountain  roared  like  thunder,  the 
ground  shook,  a  furious  eruption  took  place,  and  myriads  of  stones 
were  shot  a  thousand  feet  into  the  air." 

<  <<  Now,  Signor  mio,"  I  called  out,  <<  stand  your  ground,  and  make 
good  use  of  those  nerves  you  spoke  of.  Look  up-«be  steady^-and  yoa 
may  yet  escape.'* 

<  <<  But  the  facer  of  mortal  foes  quailed  before  those  of  nature ;  he  k>oked 
up  as  he  was  bid ;  but  when  he  beheld  a  cataract  of  fire  falling  on  his  head, 
the  courage  he  had  boasted  of  on  the  plain  forsook  him  on  the  hill,  and  in- 
continently he  fled.  For  my  part,**  continued  the  energetic  old  man, "  I  was 
too  much  afraid  to  fly.  I  never  saw  such  a  shower  of  stones,  and  only 
wonder  how  we  were  not  both  demolished.  As  it  was,  my  companion 
bad  not  run  far  before  he  was  struck  down  by  three  stones,  one  of  which 
broke  his  leg,  the  others  stunned  him,  and  I  had  enough  to  do  to  carry 
him  on  my  shoulders  out  of  the  cone.  Much  work  we  had  to  get  him 
to  Naples,  where  the  hotel- keepers  and  the  Italian  doctors  between  them 
had  the  plucking  of  this  pvecious  pigeon  for  the  next  six  months/ 
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^T^HOUGH,  assuredly,  il  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  want  of 
-^  poliUoal  diacussion  among  us,  we  think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  but  few  considerable  or  very  successful  attempts  have  been 
Hiade  to  treat  politics  scientifically.  Particular  questions  of  civil 
policy  and  government  are  often  discussed  in  an  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  spirit ;  and  extensive  generalizations  of  political 
truth  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  some  of  our 
eminent  statesmen  and  jurists ;  but  comparatively  little  has  been 
done  to  fix  the  general  principles  on  which  all  questions  o£ 
government  and  political  right  must  be  determined,  or  to  trace 
particular  truths,  by  a  systematic  deduction,  from  such  principles* 
Id  most  of  the  political  controversies,  indeed,  that  occur  amongst 
us,  we  are  much  more  prone  to  seek  a  support  for  our  peculiar 
views  in  historical  precedents  and  constitutional  maxims,  than  ia 
abstract  truths.  Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  difficult  to  be  assigned* 
In  political  disputes,  the  most  philosophical  argument  is  not 
always  the  most  effective.  In  this  country,  in  particular,  to  ^ow 
(hat  a  certain  privilege  is  the  birthright  of  a// ^»^/f«AiM6s,  will 

fenerally  have  much  more  effect  than  to  show  that  it  is  the 
irthright  o(  aU  men.  No  proof  that  a  certain  institution  oyght 
to  exist,  will  recommend  it  so  strongly  to  many  persons  as  the 
proof  that,  at  some  assigned  period,  it  (tid  exist ;  nor  will  aqy 
degree  of  intuitive  or  demonstrative  evidence  lend  sodi  weight 
to  a  politioal  principle,  as  showing  it  to  be  contained  in  .Mctgna 
Charia  or  the  '  Bill  of  Rights'  would  do.  That  '  every  man's 
*  house  is  his  castle ' — that  ^  everv  man  has  a  right  to  be  tried 
'  by  his  peers ' — are  propositions  which  no  Englislmian  would  fail 
to  rank  as  elementary  truths — as  amongst  the  purest  abstraetiona 
to  wbioh  political  philosophy  could  conduct  us.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
that  this  reverence  for  constitutional  maxims  should,  by  any 
direct  means,  be  diminished.  But  the  respect  felt  for  mere  an- 
tiquity, custom,  and  prescription,  must,  wnether  it  be  desirable 
or  not,  be  expected  gradually  to  abate.  The  progress  ^  intel- 
Isctoal  cultivation  and  aetivity,  ki  towards  general  trutha ;  and, 
ooaaidefiog  the  extensive  and  powerful  influence  which  politieal 
9piniona  must  exercise  on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  t09  much 
care  oa^aot  be  employed  in  establishing  and  disseminating  sound 
generaliaations.  \iVe  are,  therefore,  well  disposed  to  notice  any 
work  of  whieb  this  ia  the  design,  even  although,  as  in  the  |Nre- 
sfliA  ciie^  we  may  take  oonstdmble  exce|>tMna  to  the  mede  ef 
preeee«tiBg  ii« 
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When  we  observed  that  polidcs,  as  a  science,  had  not  beea 
very  extensively  cultivated  among  tis,  we  did  not  overlook  the 
works  of  Bentham.  These  works,  however,  (independently  of 
their  relating  more  properly  to  jurisprudence  than  to  politics,) 
hardly  form  an  exception  to  our  observation,  in  the  extent  in 
which  it  was  meant  to  be  offered.  Though  the  writings  of 
Bentham  will  undoubtedly  operate  strongly  on  public  opinion, 
they  are  not  calculated  to  do  so  directly,  but  onlv  through  the 
medium  of  a  particular  and  limited  class  of  readers.  Besides 
that,  the  views  of  Bentham  are  founded  upon  a  peculiar  ethical 
theory,  the  soundness  of  which  is  bvno  means  beyond  the  reach  of 
exception,  the  dry  and  technical  character  of  his  style  must 
always  prove  repulsive  to  the  generality  of  readers.  . 

If  the  work  of  Paley  is  assuredly  free  from  one  of  the  defects  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Bentham,  it  is  not  altogedier 
exempt  from  the  prejudice  arising  from  the  other  consideration  al- 
luded to — ^namely,  the  peculiar  ethical  opinions  of  the  author.  We 
say  prefudice^  because,  even  granting  the  erroneonsness  of  some  of 
Paley's  ethical  views,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  we  are  not 
aware  that  theseat  all  affect  hisexpositions  of  political  science.  In* 
deed,  the  great  excellence  of  this  part  of  his  work  has  l)een  admitted 
by  some  of  the  most  decided  opponents  of  his  ethical  doctrines- 
Still,  we  believe,  the  prejudice  alluded  to  exists  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  political  part  of  Paley's  work,  too,  is,  in  reference 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  of  very  circumscribed  extent, 
and  many  political  subjects  of  weight  and  interest  are  necessarily 
but  sUghtly,  if  at  all,  touched  upon.  Nor  had  Paley,  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  momentous 
lessons  in  politics  wbicn  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  American  and 
French  revolutions,  and  the  consequences  to  which  they  severally 
gave  birth.  This  consideration  alone  makes  it  unnecessary,  in 
ourjudgment,  to  refer  here  to  the  works  of  older  writers. 

The  work  before  us  involves  no  peculiar  moral  theory,  and 
is  composed  in  a  popular  and  easy  style,  and  diversified  with 
numerous  historical  illustrations.  It  is  entitled  a  ^  Manual ;'  but 
when  we  consider  that  the  part  already  published  (composing  an 
octavo  of  above  four  hundred  pages)  contains  but  what  is  more 
strictiy  introductory  matter,  we  must  say  that,  if  the  temple  is  to 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  portico— if  the  Hercules  is  to  be  esti* 
mated  ex  pede — the  title  has  been  somewhat  whimsically  chosen. 
The  author,  a  German  by  birth,  is  at  present  a  professor  in  an 
American  university,  and  the  present  publication  is  a  reprint 
from  the  American  edition.  With  reference  to  what  has  been 
j«8t  said  as  to  its  being  uncmnpleted,  it  is  proper  to  give  the  fol« 
lowing  annunciation : — *  The  present  volume  forms,  (is  may  b^ 
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^  oonjectured  from  the  title,  a  separate  vrhole  of  itselfj  and  has,  for 

*  thnt  reason,  been  called  part  first,  and  not  volume  first.' 

That  which  has  most  struck  us,  on  a  general  survey  of 
the  work— exhibiting,  as  it  does,  some  sound  and  judicious 
Tiews — is  the  CTievons  want  of  compactness,  selection,  and  logi^^ 
eal  order*  Whatever  sort  or  degree  of  satisfaction  may  be  found 
in  the  perusal  of  it,  it  is  certainlv  not  that  satisfaction  which  arises 
from  tne  mode  of  evolving  truth,  as  distinct  from  the  truth  itself 
— the  satisfaction  produced  by  gradual  progress  and  develop* 
ment, — by  the  perception  of  connexion  and  dependence  of  parts. 
Not  bat  that  there  is  an  affectation  of  method — an  affectation, 
however,  which  serves  only  to  make  the  want  of  the  reality  more 
apparent,  and  more  obnoxious  to  censure. 

The  specific  object  of  the  work  is  indicated  in  the  following 
passage : — *  Wherever  the  application  of  a  principle  or  rule  is 

*  reqair^,  whenever  an  abstract  principle  passes  over  into  practi* 

*  cal  life,  conscientious  action  is  required,  or  it  will  CeuI  to  attain  its 

*  object.  No  prescription  or  form  of  words,  no  law  or  institu- 
^  tion,  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  this  essential  element  of 
^  human  action.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  bv  what 
^  moral  principles  we  ought  to  be  guided  in  certain  specinc  poli* 
*■  tieal  cases,  and  what  it  is  that  experienoe  points  out  as  the 

*  wisest  coun^e  for  a  conscientious  citizen,  under  the  law  and  in 
^  relations  established  by  the  two  former  sciences*      And  this 

*  branch  in  particular  I  call  political  ethics.^ 

'  The  two  former  sciences  *  here  alluded  to,  are,  *  natural  law,' 
and  ^  politics  proper.'  The  object  of  the  former,  (as  we  are  told,) 
is — ^  to  show  the  rights  which  man  has,  according  to  his  inherent, 

*  inalienable,  etbictd  nature.'  Thence  we  are  Ted  to  the  object 
of  *  politics  proper.' 

*  Natural  law  having  ascertained  and  established  that  which  is 

*  right  from  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  the  subject  of  another  science 

*  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  securing  it,  both  according  to  the 

*  result  and  conclusion  of  experience,  and  the  demands  of  existing 
^  circumstances.    I  would  call  this  branch  politics  proper.* 

The  science  of  political  ethics  thus  arises  out  ofpoUtics  proper, 
and  that  again  out  of  the  science  of  natural  law*  But  it  being,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  object  of  natural  law  to  show  the  rights  which 
man  possesses  according  to  his  ethical  nature,  or,  (as  it  is  stated 
a  little  after,)  '  the  rights  of  man  derived  from  his  nature,  both 
'  physical  and  moral,'  the  author  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
explain  at  some  length  wherein  the  ethical  or  moral  nature  of 
man  consists ;  and  the  process  by  which  his  rights  are  shown  to 
be  derived'  from  this  nature.    In  fact|  the  work  sets  out  front 
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tbis  pointy — ^proceeding  from  thence  to  the  enunciatioQ  of  itd  spe* 
ciiic  object,  as  above  given — though,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis^ 
we  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  reverse  the  process. 

Of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  ethical  discussions  in  which  Mr 
Lieber  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  engage  at  the  outset  of  the 
work,  we  shall  best,  perhaps,  convey  an  idea,  by  at  once  pre- 
senting them  converged  to  the  point  on  which  they  were  meant  to 
bear,  Tnamely,  the  development  of  the  principles  oif  natwrU  laWf) 
as  in  the  following  sentences,  which  form  the  commencement  o£ 
chapter  third: — *  Superior  intellect,  peculiarly  expansive  and 
^  refinable  sympathy,  freedom  of  will  and  rationality,  (or  self- 
^  determination  of  volition,)  and  conscience,  constitute  man's 
'  ethic  character — his  moral  dignity,  the  aeknowledgonent  of 
^  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  us  at  once  conscious  of  the 
^  great  law,  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  debase  in  thyself,  or  in  any  fel- 

*  low-man,  man's  moral  dignity ;"  a  fundamental  law,  from  which 
^  we  derive,  in  ethics,  the  duties  of  man ;  in  natural  law,  his 
^  rights.     The  very  character  of  the  ethic  attributes  of  ipan,  in- 

*  volves  the  direct  acknowledgment  of  the  law  just  mentioned/ 

The  *  fundamental  law'  here  laid  down  certainly  does  nol 
seem,  either  in  regard  to  pregnancy  of  import,  or  strictness  of 
terms,  to  be  such  as  needed  any  elaborate  apparatus  to  pave 
the  way  for  its  reception.  When  it  is  stated,  then,  that  some 
forty  pages  are  employed  to  no  other  apparent  end,  it  may  well 
be  conceived  that  the  train  of  thourht  pursued  is  not  of  tho 
closest  or  firmest  texture.  In  fact,  the  author  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  involved  in  the  futile  labour  of  attempting  to  explain 
what  moral  responsibility  is,  and  why  we  are  responsible.  The 
i^esult  is  what  might  be  expected.  We  are  just  carried  round  a 
circle.  That  there  are  some  actions  which  we  perceive  that  wo 
ought^  others  that  we  oughi  not  to  do,  is  the  proposition  which 
the  author  sets  out  with  enunciating ;  and  to  the  enunciation  of  tfao 
selfsame  proposition  we  are  brought  back  after  running  through 
no  less  a  variety  of  topics  than  these,  (we  quote  from  the  table 
of  contents.) — *  Thinking — Reflection  —Difference  of  mental  ac- 
^  tion  in  animals  and  man — Experience  of  animals — Animals  do 

*  not  exchange  labour  or  produce-^Instinct — Combinatory  action 
^  of  the  human  mind,  &e»  &c.'  This  comes  of  attempting  to 
define  simple  notions,  and  to  prove  elementary  truths  I 

Mr  Lieber  having — by  tl^  process  adverted  to — once  esta- 
blished <  a  fundamental  law,  from  which  we  derive,  in  ethics,' 

*  the  duties  of  man ;  in  natural  law,  his  rights' — one  might  have, 
supposed  he  would  have  turned  such  law  to  some  account.  Ap- 
parently,, ho  we  ver^  he  has^  in  tb^  coarse  of  a  few  pag^Sy  forgot- 
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ten  its  very  existepce,  for  we  find  another  thus  propounded :— • 
^  It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  axiom  necessary  to  establish 
^  the  science  of  natural  law  is  this : — ^^  I  exist  as  a  human  being, 

*  therefore  I  have  a  right  to  exist  as  a  human  being."  This 
^  once  acknowledged,  the  rights  of  men  in  their  various  relations 
'  as  individuals,  husbands  or  wives,  fathers  or  mothers ;  as  citi** 
*'  zens,  individually  and  collectively  ;  in  the  state,  to  other  inde-» 

*  pendent  states,  and  to  the  collective  citizens  within  the  state, 
^  may  consistently  and  justly  be  established.' 

*  This  once  acknowledged,*  indeed : — but  what  acknowledged  ? 
the  truth  of  the  premise — that  of  the  conclusion — or  the  validity  of 
their  connexion  ?  Passing  by,  however,  these  exceptions  to  the 
form  of  the  *  axiom,'  let  us  observe  th^t  if,  in  bringing  it  for-« 
ward  as  a  rival  to  the  *  fundamental  law,'  Mr  Lieber  has  been 
influenced  by  a  doub^  which  of  the  two  would  be  the  preferable 
foundatito  on  which  *  the  rights  of  men  in  their  various  rela-« 

*  tions  may  consistently  and  justly  be  established,'  we  must  own 
we  partake  in  his  indecision.  To  the  question,  how  far  either  the 
one  or  the  other  is  adapted  for  this  purpose,  we  might  be  able  to 

Eve  a  more  prompt  answer.  Seriously,  could  Mr  Lieber  ever 
ive  imagined,  that  any  determinate  truths,  either  theoretical  oi 
practical,  could  receive  support  from  principles  so  vague  and  fan-« 
tastic  in  themselves,  and  so  capriciously  shifted  ? 

But,  preposterous  as  we  must  regard  the  mode  in  which  Mr 
Lieber  baa  managed  his  argument,  and  inept  and  insignificant  aa 
are  the  results  to  which  he  has  conducted  it,  we  should  he  far  from 
denying  the  worth  of  many  of  its  detached  portions ;  or  even  their 
condociveness,  under  any  thing  like  judicious  combination,  ta 
the  purpose  be  was  engaged  in.  His  views  on  most  of  the 
subordinate  points  on  which  he  touches,  are,  if  not  often  ab^ 
loltttely  new,  generally  sound  in  themselves,  and  clearly  stated* 
Had  he  confined  himself  within  a  narrower  range,  and  avoided 
the  occasional  affectation  of  formality  and  abstractness  in  hia 
reasoning — (in  fact,  unmeaningness  which  he  has  mistaken  for 
abstractness) — had  ho  contented  himself,  as  he  might  very  safely 
have  done,  with  assuming  some  points  as  clear  and  certain,  \vhicb, 
by  attempting  to  prove  and  illustrate,  he  has  really  weakened 
aod  obscured, — he  might  have  laid  a  much  more  secure  founda- 
tion than  he  has  actiially  done  for  his  subsequent  speculations.. 
Next  to  disproving  a  doctrine,  the  worst  thing  we  can  do  by  it  is, 
to  attempt  to  prove  it — and  fail. 

As  a  apecimen  how  ^ell  our  author  can  maintain  a  specifio 
position,  we  quote  the  following  passage  : — 

*  Suppose,  as  well  as  you  can,  you  had  no  feelmg  what** 


V. 
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or  wrong,  '^aac  arrciit  jfrntiMj  prevent  yoa 


o* 


*  auy  t^^i  "^  ^"^znfia-  r-'""-  «»  in  mst;  and  if 

7^  iu  »ome  c*«»  JTW.  -•cii  w^  be,  that  deteo- 

iK'ft  it^^j'f  »  wy"^'*^ — =*"K  -ae  aff&de  will  never 

'txpi^rl^'w*^  I  «ai^  M«  fioenoioe?  External 

toi  »»•*•****»  ^'^  snats  jDff  ^^ABsaUj  discovered? 

.cawo  may  Uai  »  »  :aK  ^^  ^nrroy.    We  may 


„  » J  ikv  especjeaat  3aa^  iisame  cMHraioed  that 

,,^,u,bt*,  of  th*6»  sfMii  jmna»..g»c  «d  unynnisli. 

wt  w«>  l"»<^  '^  rifw— wr  otb:  uoBrag  others  or 

'iluU  Jpln/f  w»w^  «*»=»  »•'«  -"fi"^  *Ksag  pleasare? 

."*v  *^.|jttlpIea»ort,eiaEi«.  irangina.  ?  If  external  be 

'     kI^ciIIw*  Is  imfc-e-^^f  inrnaa^-a  j^.«ostcoin. 
u«  to  H.«»  «r*  *t-*^  "-   ^-^  -""^  n«dalenUy 

*   *    iwr  ution*     Or,  bccaaie  ^Tc  la>ow  £  T  cipencnce  that 

vvul  uruMX^r  «P<«>  ^*^  •   ^  "*  icaooM  anu.  Peo- 


;  ,,lVuua  and  cri«e;  etj^y  day  »eipen««.  «  weUas 

uiavv*  the  fiw^     ^^  ^  S^^^  to  maa  a  fw  higher 

'  ^       ml  (!><'  order  of  things  in  creatioB  is  foonded  apon 

;Vu^l  prlndpk  than  the  gioas  ooe,  t^  worldly  misery 

. ,  ^,.^x  wrong,  and  prospenty  ijpon  nght,  m  each  case. 

^    ft  \Vi>wW  i»"t  •>«  *  '"^'r  ^^^'H  "  **»  neccssaiy  conse- 

^   '  t  ih  'ft  wi^re  the  withering  of  the  arm  that  committed 

\hi>  iigua  that  Uea  were  stridden  with  palsy.     On  the 

it  wiJMlil  be  a  non-moral  worid»  m  world  rf  necessity, 

*  ^\i  |')4iii(lom  of  action.    It  is  unsound,  it  ts  immoral 

K^tha  voungf  ^^^^  ^y  virtue  they  necessarily  insure 

"'  H»M.      ^***  ^™*  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^  ^  inculcated, 

^  *?iutty  i»*»^  '^*^^  ^  success — ^that  it  may  lead  to  greater 

^  ^^*  ^^*  ihv«M  who  are  not  virtuous  can  feel,  for  the  very  reason 

^»\a*^u     ^^^^^  yirtuous.    Or,  because  Revelation  says.  Thou 

- 'iv.ulo*l/  HMppote ''e  havenofeeline  of  right  and  wrong. 

>    K  U  s\^^  »)»i»e,  that  we  ought  to  do  what  is  nght,  and 

»  ^*     1 4^  j^i  what  is  wrong — and  it  will  be  recollected  that 

*'^^  **^iiuiWv  thi*  supposition — ^what  should  induce  us  to  obey 

\'^^'V^^.^^  \(  we  bad  acknowledged  it  as  such?    It  must 

L^iv^  ^w  entirely  extraneous  matter  to  us.   No  revelation 

,  ^  \^,    ^l^^^^«it»d  to  non-moral  beings.     Or  do  we  obey  reve- 

''  ulv  Wi^*^^*^  punishment  is  threatened  to  the  disobe* 

\*  V*»  Iw  iho  world  to  come  ?    This  will  not  be  claimed 
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^  by-  any  true  believer^  for  two  reasons*  Fear,  of  itself,  is  no 
'  moral  motiye.     The  animal  which  does  or  omits  certain  things 

*  because  it  knows  that  chastisement  will  follow  disobedience, 
'  does  not  act  morally  on  this  account.  So  marked  b  the  dif* 
'  ference  between  the  action  of  the  animal  and  man  in  these 
^  cases,  that  some  languages,  e.  g.  the  German,  have  distinct 
'  words  f<>r  the  infliction  of  evil  in  consequence  of  prohibited 

*  action,  with  or  without  reference  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
'  punished  action.     But  let  us  even  waive  this  point.    What  can 

*  at  all  give  birth  to  a  belief  in  the  punishment  with  whicli  we 
^  are  threatened  for  immoral  actions,  or  the  wrong  we  do,  if  we 

*  have  not  previously  the  notion  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that 

*  therejbre  the  latter  deserves  punishment,  because  we  ought  not  to 

*  have  done  it  V 

The  author  endeavours,  in  i\i^  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  this 
Book,  (the  first,)  to  evince  the  importance  of  political  ethics,  and 
to  defend  that  science  against  objections.  There  is  much  valuable 
matter  in  this  part  of  the  work,  from  which  we  regret  that  our 
Kmits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote.  At  the  end  of  the  Book,  (which 
is  entitled,  *  Ethics  in  General,  Political  Ethics  in  Particular,')  the 
author  intimates  that '  we  cannot  thoroughly  discuss  and  investi- 

*  gate  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  for  instance,  when  in  the  opposi- 

*  tion ;  his  obligation  as  to  unwise,  unjust,  or  depraving  laws ;  his 
^  rightful  conouct  as  executive  officer — in  a  word,  all  his  ethic 

*  relations  growing  out  of  the  state — without  first  enquiring  into 

*  the  essence  of  this  institution ;  and  as  I  cannot,  without  many 
'  reservations,  subscribe  to  any  extant  political  theory,  I  shall  be 

*  obliged  to  give  my  own  views,  before  I  proceed  to  treat  of 
^  political  ethics  proper.'  Accordingly,  his  Second  Book  is  en- 
titled, ^  The  State.'  It  contains  thirteen  chapters,  and  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  remmning  part  of  the  volume. 

From  the  author's  custom  of  playing  about  his  subject  be- 
fore be  actually  enters  upon  it — exhausting  every  preliminary 
and  collateral  topic,  and  branching  off  hither  and  thither  to  ad- 
just every  point  that  may  chance  to  suggest  itself— it  is  not  till 
after  being  made  to  wander  through  three  chapters,  that  we  are 
brought  rairly  to  the  discussion  of  the  question,  <  What  is  the 
'  State! '--only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  this  preparatory 
matter  being  directly  subservient  to  the  elucidation  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  even  that  not  distinctly  presented  in  such  subservience. 

At  length,  however,  to  the  question  started,  the  author  an- 
swers— '  The  state  is  a  society.  What  is  a  society  ?  A  society 
'  is  a  number  of  individuals,  between  all  of  whom  exists  the  same 

*  rdation.'    Of  the  different  relations  that  may  exist  between 
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man  and  man,  one  is,  the  *  relation  of  right.     Tne  societj,'  it  is 
added,  *  founded  upon  this  relation,  is  the  State.* 

As  the  state,  according  to  Mr  L.,  (and  there  is  no  point  he 
more  perseverihgly  inculcates,)  *  exists  by  necessity;'  so  the  right 
of  governing,  or,  as  he  denominates  it,  the  sbvereignty  of  the 
state,  exists  by  necessity.  The  following  paragraph  may  be  takeii 
as  embodying  the  author's  distinctive  views  upon  the  subject  :— 
There  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  man's  living  with  man  in 
relations  of  right,  of  rules  which  guide  his  actions,  of  power  to 
enforce  these  rules  if  not  willingly  obeyed,  or  of  decidhig 
where  the  rights  of  various  individuals  clash  with  each  other ; 
an  absolute  necessity  of  man's  living  in  society,  and  of  fcis 
being  protected  therein.  And  this  absolute  necessity,  with  the 
power  necessarily  flowing  from  it  over  all  outward  relations,  we 
call  sovereignty.  The  right,  obligation,  and  power  which  hpi- 
man  society  or  the  state  ha^,  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  man  in  society,  is  the  true  sovereign  power.  It  w 
the  basis  of  all  derived,  vested,  or  delegated  powers — the  source 
of  all  other  political  authority,  itself  without  any  source,  impre- 
scriptible in  the  nature  of  man.  It  exists  by  absolute  necessity, 
and  draws  from  its  own  self-sufficient  plenitude.  Since  society, 
hence  the  state,  never  ceases  ;  and  since  with  them  their  neces- 
sity of  existence  never  ceases,  so  is  the  sovereign  power  never 
exhausted  or  extinct,  but  acts  in  all  cases  in  which  the  derived 
or  vested  powers,  the  powers  of  trust,  afe  at  an  end  ;  it  being 
the  never-ceasing  fountain  and  the  last  resort  of  all  power,  the 
^*  summum  imperium^*'  the  ^^summa  potestas  nulli  suhjecta*^  * 
Now  this  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  state,  considerecl 
ivith  reference  to  the  question  it  purports  to  meet,  appears  to  us 
altogether  confused  and  unsatisfactory.  That  question  is  not  a 
comparative  one,  as  between  one  species  of  government  and  an- 
other, or  between  one  way  of  originating  a  government  and  an- 
other. The  question  is,  whence  the  right  of  government  at  all, 
or  in  any  case,  is  derived  ;  and  the  difficulty  (such  ^s  it  is)  in 
regard  to  this  question,  is  precisely  the  same,  whether  we  take 
the  case  of  the  most  democratical  or  the  most  monarchical 
government. 

That  the  purpose  of  Mr  L.'s  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the 
state  is  such  as  we  have  now  represented  it,  we  are  entitled  to 
infer  from  the  mode  of  his  introducing  that  exposition.  His 
question,  *  What  is  the  State*  follows  his  definition  of  law, 
and  is  evidently  intended  to  explain  the  authority  of  law ;  and 
this^,  not  in  the  way  of  testing  the  rightfulness  of  that  authority 
in  any  particular  case,  real  or  supposed,  but  of  exhibiting  the 
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•omce  whence  the  authority  is  derived,  ia  cases  where  it  is  ao- 
knowledj^. 

The  mst  cauee  of  indistinctness  in  Mr  Lieber's  exposition  is, 
that  be  has  nowhere  determined  what  constitutes  the  society  which 
he  calls  the  state.  If  a  society,  as  he  informs  us,  consists  of 
a  number  of  indiridoals  between  whom  a  common  relation  ex- 
ists, and  if  the  relation  of  the  members  of  the  society  called  the 
state,  is  the  relation  of  rights  then  the  state  must  contain  the 
whole  human  species  at  least,  since  the  relation  of  right  subsists 
between  every  man  and  every  other  man.  On  the  other  hand, 
tf  the  society  consists  of  any  portion  of  the  human  race,  Mr 
Lieber  has  fiailed  to  inform  us  what  is  the  specific  relation  by 
which  the  members  of  such  society  are  bound,  as  distinct  from 
the  general  relation  of  right  which  binds  all  mankind.  Nay,  he 
takes  pains  to  exclude  every  imaginable  relation  of  a  specific 
kind*  Thus,  in  the. following  piece  of  mysticism  : — <  The  state 
'  is  aboriginal  with. man  :  it  is  no  voluntary  association,  no  con- 
'  trirance  of  art  or  invention  of  suffering,  no  company  of  share- 

*  holders ;  no  machine,  no  work  of  contract  by  individuals  who 

*  lived  previously  out  of  it ;  no  necessary  evil,  no  ill  of  humanity, 
'  which  will  be  cored  in  time  and  by  civilization  ;  no  accidental 

*  thing,  no  institution  above  and  separate  from  society,  no  in- 
*•  strument  for  one  or  a  few ;  the  state  is  a  form  and  faculty  of 

*  mankind  to  lead  the  species  towards  perfection — it  is  the  glory 

*  of  man.' 

So  the  state  is  not  Kjbmily^  (p.  151,) — not  an  insurance  com- 
pany, (p.  178.)  In  short,  Mr  Lieber  seems  to  have  been  more 
soecemftil  in  making  up  his  mind  as  to  what  the  state  is  not, 
than  what  it  is.  Judging,  indeed,  from  the  tenor  of  some  of  his 
expressions,  we  might  suppose  the  state  to  have  presented  itself 
ta  his  view,  clothed  in  that  species  of  mysterious  attributes  with 
which  some  visionary  theologians  have  delighted  to  invest  the 
church,  and  some  as  visionary  politicians  the  kingly  o£Bce — at- 
tributes of  which  the  comprehension  is  not  to  be  acquired  or 
communicated  by  any  ordinary  process  of  reason  or  speech,  but 
must  be  generated  in  the  lignt  and  warmth  of  rapt  contempla- 
tion. 

But  waving  all  objection  to  the  author's  mode  of  defining  the 
society  which  constitutes  the  state,  or  rather  to*the  want  of  such 
iMnidon,  is  it,  we  may  ask,  true  in  point  of  fact,  that  it  is  by  a 
society,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  that  laws  and  govern- 
■leots  have  generally,  or  even  that  they  have  ever  been  formed  ; 
or  is  it  on  such  ground  that  governments  claim  the  right  to  rule, 
•f  Aot  subjects  acknowledge  that  right?  To  argue  such  a  point 
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For,  affain,  let  us  beg  it  may  be  observed  that  we  are  sdely 
conoernect  in  the  explanation  of  a  fact  assumed  to  be  8tichN-.iiet 
in  settling  a  point  of  opinion  when  the  £aot  really  and  truly  euata 
as  assumed.  We  are  not  determining  whether  this  or  that  paiw 
ticular  government  can  be  eonsidered  aa  rightfully  exereising  its 
authority  as  such ;  but  whether,  supposing  the  autfiority  to  be 
rightful,  it  is  derived  from  a  society.  As  matter  of  opinioB  reganU 
ing  the  justest  or  most  expedient  mode  of  forming  govemmeata 
and  laws,  some  may  maintain  that  they  ou4^  to  be  formed  acoofd- 
ing  to  the  will  of  the  community  or  society,  and  that,  unlesa  ao 
formed,  they  do  not  possess  the  riehtful  authority.  This  is  naa 
Mr  Lieber's  meaning.  He  would  allow  that  the  most  deapattc  i^ 
vernment  may  have  the  rights  of  a  government ;  but  he  contewk,^ 
(by  a  fiction  as  we  think,  or  in  a  sense  foreign  to  the  porpoaa,) 
that  such  government  derives  its  powers  and  rights  from  a  society.. 
To  show,  indeed,  how  little  of  a  literal  or  pertment  sense  belongs 
to  Mr  Lieber's  proposition,  we  need  merely  cite  his  own  iilustra- 
tion : — ^  The  crew  of  a  vessel  are  in  a  state  of  mutiny ;  the  captain 
'  has  been  killed ;  an  energetic  man  among  the  passengeia  uoiies 
'  the  latter  and  part  of  the  crew  with  himself;  he  seizes  the  imiti- 
'  nous  sailors ;  tJbere  is  no  possibility  of  subdubg  or  praveating 

*  them  in  any  other  way  firom  piratical  acts.  He  tries  them  wi£ 
'  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-passengers,  and  hangs  thens.    Ha  is 

*  right ;  and  provided  he  can  prove  every  thing  as  stated  abora, 

*  he  will  be  justified  by  any  court  which  decree  aoeordtag  to 
<  strict  justice,  and  this  alone.'  Did  the  passen* er,  then,  who  ia 
here  supposed  to  quell  the  mutiny,  acquire  his  right  to  do  so  fwora 
the  society  cooiposed  of  the  persons  on  board ;  or  was  the  act  of 
such  society  needed  to  create  ais  right,  however  much  some  degree 
of  consent  and  co-operation  may  have  been  so  to  supply  bun  wtfth 
the  necessary  power  ? 

But  we  must  now  observe,  that,  as  already  fainted,  any 
culty  that  exists  at  all  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  right  of 
trol  exercised  by  a  government  over  its  subjects,  reasains  tlw 
same  whether  that  control  is  exercised  by  a  community  eoUee* 
tively,  or  by  any  fraction  of  it.  For  though  ail  the  members  of 
a  community,  except  a  single  individual,  are  in  favour  of  waging 

*  '  Much  as  we  may  disapprove  of  many  acts  of  the  Rassian  go^ 

*  vernment,  no  one  can  deny  her  to  be  a  state.'  As  Mr  Liebsrcan  admit 
this  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  argument,  so  we  might  deny  it  in 
perfect  consistency  with  ours ;  and  we  observe  this  with  a  purpose  the 
very  reverse  of  offering  an  opinion  on  such  a  point,  and  with  the  view 
of  evincing  more  clearly  that  this  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  question  ondef 
discussion. 
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war  againftta  fiHreign  power^  what  right  have  they  to  subject  him 
la  a  part  of  the  charge  ?  Is  not  this  an  interference  with  his  na- 
tural liberty  ?  And  by  what  arguments  can  the  right  of  any  number 
ef  men,  (for  the  question  really  comes  to  this,)  to  exereise  such 
iBterforaiee,  be  made  out,  that  would  not  establish  the  same 
ligbl — in  kind  if  net  in  degree — in  &TOur  of  any  individual  pos^ 
seising  the  necessary  power,  and  employing  it  for  the  .common 
benefit  ?  Mr  Lieber's  theory  of  a  society,  then,  really  leaves  the 
diffieolty  where  it  was. 

If  we  seem  to  have  examined  Mr  Lieber's  theory  some* 
whal  over-curiously,  it  is  partly  because  the  problem  which  it 
aims  at  resolvinr,  is  one  that  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
Uh&ng  philosophical  politieians ;  and  partly  because  the  author's 
tpeeuhtions  have  seemed,  both  to  himself  and  to  some  persons  of 
*  eeasideration  in  the  United  States,  whose  opinions  are  quoted  at 
the  beginniiig  of  the  work,  to  have  set  the  matter  in  a  new  and 
jest  light.  On  the  merits  of  the  question  itself — that,  namely, 
as  to  the  right  of  compulsion  or  restraint  which  every  govem- 
Bent  assumes  over  its  subjects — we  shall  take  this  opportunity 
•f  offering  a  few  observations. 

Theinmvidual  citizen  of  a  political  state  appears,  at  first  view, 
to  be  singalarly,  and  even  unaccountably  circumstanced.  He 
■ay  have  a  debt  owing  to  him,  which  is  notoriously  withheld 
frem  motives  of  wilful  injustice ;  yet,  though  perfectly  able  to 
exact  payment  by  force,  he  is  prevented  from  doing  so.  If  bis 
wife  has  been  debauched  or  his  son  murdered,  he  dares  not  take 
vengeance.  He  is  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  a  road  here,  to  the  erection  of  a  bridge  there,  though  he  wants 
■either.  A  jnAge  is  upheld  partly  at  his  expense,  though  no 
ow  can  teproacfa  him  with  ever  injuring  a  neighbour,  and  be  needs 
nobody's  help  to  prevent  or  avenge  injurv  to  himself.  He  must 
pay  for  the  nmintenance  of  soldiers  to  fight  at  the  other  end  of  the 
giobf,  in  a  quarrel  of  which  he  does  not  even  know  the  subject. 
And,  if  he  complains  of  the  hardship  of  all  this,  he  meets  with  no 
svBpathy.  Mo  man  will  allow  that  he  suffers  any  wrong ;  or 
mat  those  who  exercise  such  power  over  him  do  any  thing  but 
what  they  have  a  right  to  do.  The  persuasion  of  the  right  of 
government,  in  short,  is  found  to  be  universal,  be  that  government 
exercised  by  one  man,  or  any  number  of  men.  This  is  the  fact. 
The  question  is,  How  is  the  fact  to  be  explained ;  on  what  is  the 
right  felt  to  be  founded  ? 

Now,  every  one  knows  and  admits  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  want  of  government — what  would  ensue  if  such 
powers  were  not  exercised.  Person  and  property  would  be  ut- 
terly insecure — theft,  violence,  and  murder,  would  universally 
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^^il— the  most  indispensable  comforts,  ilay,  the  simplest  Be- 
^^^j-ies  of  life  could  not  be  obtained,  or  obt^ned  only  ia  the 
^  At^  scanty  and  precarious  manner.   In  a  word,  the  homan  mee 
^^  id  ^^t  subsist  at  all,  or  subsist  but  ia  iojagnificant  nunsben, 
^   in  A  condition  which  might  be  well  exchanged  with  that  of 
l>rute8.     Those  who  exercise  the  power  of  civil  govemm^it, 
••1^^     do  what  is  necessarjr  to  prevent  such  consequences.     And 
*^^,^j^e  ask  whence  they  derive  the  riffJu  to  do  so  ?    Sorely  a  meie 
^^'^  ^^tnent  of  the  import  of  the  question  is  sufficient  to  show  its 
^^dity  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is^  asked :  for,  let  it  be  dit- 
^ly  understood  what  is  the  object  in  proposing  such  enqmry. 
^i^fm»t  object  is  not  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  origin  of  rights  in 
'^'^T^eral ;  this  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  ethical  writer.    The 
liti<^al  philosopher  assumes  that  there  are  certain  rights  exist- 
^hicn,  though  they  may  admit  of  resolution  into  the  general 
^^^^ent  which  constitutes  all  right,  yet  are  not  derived  from 
^%.cx  rights,  but  are  themselves  ultimate  and  original,  and  at 
^^^^    admitted  to  be  such  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
^^tbout  doubt  or  question.     The  enquiry  regarding  the  right  of 
^^^  vernment,  (as  it  has  been  conducted   by    Hobbes,   Filmer, 
tS^^l^Cf  and  others,)  supposes  that  this  right  is  not  of  that  de- 
-iptioD,  but  may  be  resolved  into  some  other  right,  more  ele- 
®^  Jjtary — one  more  certainly  and  immediately  acknowledged. 
^ut  ^^  ^"^  ^^  those  explanations  that  have  been  suggested  sup- 
t  y  ^bat  is  wanted  ?    Would  it  not,  for  instance,  be  as  reasonable 
to  a»^>  whence  is  derived  the  ri^ht  of  a  father  to  coerce  his  chil- 
drcn>  or  whence  is  derived  the  right  of  enforcing  performance  of 
contract,  as  it  is  to  ask  whence  is  derived  the  right  under  ques- 
tion—the right,  namely,  of  saving^  a  community  from  the  most 
horrible  evils,  and  even  from  entire  destruction — whi^  right, 
nevertheless,  has  been  supoosed  to  be  explained  by  resolution 
into  some  of  these?     To  ask,  then,  whence  the  right  of  govern- 
ment is  derived,  can  only  be  a  rational  question  when  implying-^ 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  render  government  necessary  ? 
This  question  is  answered  by  a  description  of  the  consequences 
that  would  follow  if  there  were  no  government.     To  the  ques- 
tion whence,  under  such  circumstances,  the  right  of  government 
is  derived,  the  answer  is,  that  the  right  is  underived,  and  im- 
mediate* 

It  is  not  denied  by  any  one,  we  believe,  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  compulsion  and  restraint  may  be  used,  by  vir- 
tue of  rights  belonging  to  every  man  originally  and  indepen- 
dently. Any  one  who  is  attacked  in  person  or  property,  or  beholds 
his  neifcjrhbour  so  attacked,  may  by  force  repel  the  aggressor. 
Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the  right  of  government  ia  not  merely 
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Miaiogous  to  this  admitted  primary  right,  but  is  truly  a  case  of 
it ;  for  erery  exercise  of  goyemment — that  is,  every  rightful  ex- 
ercise, (for  nothing  else  is  in  question,) — may  be  resolved  into  a 
case  of  the  mere  repression  of  injury,  oj  differs  from  the  simplest 
and  clearest  case  of  this  only  in  kind,  and  not  in  degree.  Go- 
▼emment  compels  a  man  to  join  in  defence  of  the  community 
from  foreign  aggression,  and  to  contribute  to  schemes  of  public 
adfantage.  But  is  this  any  thing  but  restraining  such  indivi- 
doal  from  committing  an  injustice  ?  Any  man  who  refuses  to 
bear  his  part  in  repeiUng  an  enemy  of  the  community,  or  in  form- 
bjr  a  highway  or  other  useful  public  work,  says,  in  effect — I 
Will  subject  all  my  neighbours  to  the  harm  and  inconvenience 
which  can  only  be  avoided  by  combining  for  this  object ;  or  I  will 
enjoy  a  deliverance  from  such  harm  and  inconvenience  at  their 
expeose,  since  they  cannot  deliver  themselves  without  delivering 
lae.  A  man  who,  however  rigidly  abstaining  from  positive  in- 
jury to  others,  should  act  in  this  spirit — and  every  one  who 
rerased  submission  to  government  in  the  abstract,  would  be  so 
actiiig — would  be  still  committing  injury  only  less  in  degree  than 
the  infliction  of  positive  harm  on  others ;  and  the  right  to  restrain 
(or  lo compel — ^which,  in  the  case,  is  equivalent)  exists  in  the  same 
Manner,  though  not,  it  may  be,  in  so  high  a  degree,  as  that  to  re- 
stimm  him  from  robbing  or  murdering.  The  right  of  a  govern- 
ment to  compel  its  subjects  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  country,  to 
contribute  to  the  upholding  of  courts  of  justice,  roads,  bridges, — 
all  these  rig^hts  are  precisely  the  same  in  kind,  though  becoming 
SQCcessivelv  weaker  in  degree. 

But  still,  an  important  diiBcuIty  will  seem  to  be  left*  behind. 
Suppose  a  right  to  gfovem  has  been  established,  who  possesses 
ths  right  ?  The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Take  the  case  instanced 
by  Mr  Lieber  of  a  mutiny  on  board  a  ship,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  captain  and  officers  have  been  killed — surely  there  is  a  right 
to  quell  the  mutiny — but  who  has  the  right  ?  Any  one  that 
can — any  one  that  nrst  can — any  one  that  best  can.  Govem- 
neot  is  a  means  to  an  absolutely  indispensable  end.  To  ask  who 
shall  assume  the  government — who  shall  originate  a  government 
—48  to  ask  whai  means  shall  be  used  :  the  answer  is,  tne  best  and 
readiest  means  under  the  circumstances.  Whoever,  to  the  best 
of  his  belief,  uses  those  means,  has  a  right  to  use  them. 

Of  eoorse,  there  will  always  be  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  what 
are  the  best  means,  either  in  particular  cases,  or  as  a  general  rule 
b  all  cases*  One  person  will  prefer  one  form  of  government,  or 
mode  of  instituting  a  government,  another  person  another  form 
or  modfe ;  and,  as  matter  of  individual  opinion,  each  will  hold 
that  no  other  tiian  that  which  he  approves  can  be  properly 
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reckoned  a  rightful  government ;  that  is,  thaf  no  other  hat  tke 
right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government.  But  as  long  m 
there  is  no  general  agreement  among  mankind  on  these  pclotoy 
so  long  the  best  government  that  can  be  got  under  the  orciiai* 
stances  of  any  given  case,  or  the  government  actually  estabUshecly 
will  be  allowed  to  be  a  rightful  government,  and  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise the  functions  usually  belonging  to  such. 

But  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  must  always  hold  tr«e, 
that  as  the  end  to  which  government  is  a  means,  is  an  end  in 
which  the  whole  community  has  an  interest — one  which  most  be 
attained  at  the  cost  of  all,  and  by  the  concurrenoe,  active  or 
passive,  of  the  greater  part, — the  choice  of  the  means,  so  £sr  as 
practicable,  naturally  belongs  to  the  community  ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  collective  intelligence  may  be  presumed  to  exceed  that  %i 
any  individuals,  will  be  best  exercised  by  the  community.  la 
this  sense,  the  truth  of  Mr  Lieber^s  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty 
of  societv  admits  of  no  dispute. 

The  right  to  assume  or  exercise  the  powers  of  government, 
involves  the  right  to  keep  and  maintain  those  powers  as  agaiast 
all  other  persons  who  might  seek  to  assume  them.  la  other 
words,  every  government  has  a  right  to  defend  itself.  Oa  tha 
other  hand,  as  government  is  merely  the  means  to  an  end,  and  as 
no  person  or  number  of  persons  have  any  obvious  inherent  right 
in  preference  to  others,  further  than  what  power  g^ves  them,  to 
choose  or  employ  the  means,  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to  say, 
that  because  certain  means  have  been  used  by  certain  persons  at 
one  time,  no  other  means  could  be  used  by  any  other  persons  at 
another  time :  in  other  words,  that  a  defective  system  of  govern- 
ment cannot  be  changed.  Still  more  absurd  would  it  be  to  say 
this,  if  not  only  are  tne  means  inefficient,  but  the  end  reversed ; 
t.  e.  if  a  government,  whose  right  to  net  at  all  ib  merely  a  right  to 
maintain  justice,  should  maintain — not  justice  but  injustice.  In 
fact,  the  right  to  institute  or  maintain,  and  the  right  to  overtusa 
a  government,  arise  from  the  same  source.  In  either  case,  it  is 
merely  a  right  to  prevent  injustice,  and  to  use  the  readiest  prae« 
ticable  means  for  this  purpose — a  ri^ht  existiag  wherever  the 
power  exists  and  is  bona  JidlA  exercised  :  for  otherwise  there  can 
no  right  exist.  If  no  one  can  have  a  right  \o  overturn  a  govern* 
ment,  no  one  can  have  a  right  originally  to  establbh  one. 

The  right  to  maintain,  and  the  right  to  subvert  a  government, 
may  indeed  conflict.  But  so  may  any  rights,  if  exercised  vuria 
fide^  or  under  error.  The  receiver  of  a  promise  has  a  right  So 
exact  performance — the  granter  has  a  rignt  to  prevent  him  from 
exacting  more.  If  they  differ,  either  because  they  sedc  to 
overreach  one  another,  or  have  severally  miniq»raDeaded  or 
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fmg9t  ike  pvrport  of  the  promise,  their  rigfats  conflict ;  and  if 
tbev  kaYe  no  mnpire,  they  must  determine  the  point  by  force.  It 
it  Um  sum  with  respect  to  government.  In  all  cases  where  we 
■oak  to  determine  whether  a  specified  right  exists  or  not,  we  have 
no  ollwr  means  of  doing  so  but  by  considering  whether  the  great- 
est good  (or  least  evil)  would  arise  from. the  right's  being  exerci- 
sed or  not  exercised — that  is,  as  it  would  be  exercised  in  practice, 
and  making  every  allowance  for  the  want  either  of  principle  or 
knowledge  in  the  agents.  And,  making  allowance  for  both  of 
these  in  the  ease  in  question,  there  is,  in  practice,  sufficient 
checks  against  the  abuse  of  the  right  on  either  hand— the  right 
of  governments  to  defend  themselves,  and  of  subjects  to  overturn 
tliMi.  Both  of  these  rights  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged  to 
exialat  once. 

Retomiag  now  to  oor  author,  and  passing  from  the  substance 
to  tke  mode  of  his  exposition  of  the  theory  of  the  state,  we 
cannot  forbear  saying,  tnat,  of  all  the  performances  of  this  na- 
ture it  has  evor  been  our  lot  to  notice,  this  of  the  present 
avtkor  it  the  most  extnunrdinary.    Were  we  called  upon  to  form 
a  tkeeiy  of  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  work  has  been 
ooneocted,  we  should  say,  that  at  several  different  times,  and 
al  eonsaderaUe  intervals,  he  bad  composed  as  many  separate 
ezpomlieas  of  his  doctrine,  and  had  ultimately  tagged  all  to^ 
retber  in  seecetsioa, — not,  however,  without  some  incidental 
mtemixcere  of  one  with  another.     The  effisct,  as  might  be 
iuppoaed,  woeld  be  strange  enough,  evea  if  the  author's  views 
were  presented  in  an  apparently  desultory  and  unconnected  form. 
Bwt,  aa  if  to  make  the  matter  absolutely  ludicrous,  there  is  a 
nikom  e#  method,  and  of  advancing  by  regular  steps.     Principles 
are  ataled — iafcrenees  drawn-^results  collected,  and  made  the 
fb«wlalion  en  which  remoter  consequences  are  built.     To  eive 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  this  is  done,  it  would  be 
aateaiaty  to  quote  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
books.     Si^lke  it  to  say,  that  conclusions  are  sometimes  mere 
repetitions  of  the  piemiaes  in  scarcely  different  words ;  sometimes 
teCally  mieeimeeted  with  them ; — an  enumeration  of  the  rt9uU9  of 
a  piiii  UBS  of  reasoning  will  include  principles  on  which  the  rea- 
soning was  fbended,  or  these  princt(4es  shall  be  fairly  deduced 
froas  the  resells.     Should  we  have  characteriated  this  latter  pro- 
eeaa  aa  reasoning  in  a  circle  ?  No  such  thing.     There  is  really 
no  icaseeing  in  the  matter.     Propositions  there  are  in  a  circle ; 
and  apparently  Mr  Lieker  has  supposed,  that  to  place  one  propo- 
'*      afttr  another,  is  to  make  the  one  an  inference  from  the 
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ted  genenJly  to  the  consideration  of  Gor^iuneDt,  wUdi  the  sn- 
thor  seduloQuy  attempts  to  distinguish  from  the  State^  and  defines 
as  follows: — *  GoTernment  is  that  institution  or  oontrirance 
^  through  whidi  the  state — tfaatis,  joEalsooety — acts  ia  all  eases 
*  in  whieh  it  does  not  aet  by  direct  openition  of  its  80vere%aty/ 
.  In  this  part  of  the  work  there  occur  many  valuable  remafksy 
relatire  to  the  problems  to  be  solved  in  constructing  a  govern- 
ment, and  the  comparative  merits  of  such  solutions  as  have  been 
attempted ;  but  we  have  still  the  same  defects  of  arrangement 
and  style,  with  which  the  author  is  in  general  so  diargeable* 

In  enumeratii^  the  ways  in  which  power  has  a  tendency  to  en- 
large itself,. even  without  any  systematic  puipose  on  the  part  of 
those  who  hdd  it,  the  author  well  observes : — '  It  is  a  psycho^ 
'  logical  truth,  that  all  power,  however  lawful,  being  resisted, 
the  first  feeling  in  those  intrusted  with  it,  is  not  that  of  regret 
at  this  resistance  on  account  of  the  object  they  had  in  view, 
but  of  offence  at  the  opposition  itself.    This  ag^am  is  not  peou* 
liar  to  one  set  of  men  or  class  of  society,  but  without  exception 
true  of  alL   Monarchic  power  is  not  more  (tended  at  resistance 
than  democratic  or  parental  power/ — '  The  severity  of  all  early 
penal  laws  arose  from  thk  source*     The  idea,  the  feeling'  was, 
**  You  have  dared  to  disobey  my  power,  you  have  r^llal 
against  my  authority ;"  not  **  you  oi^ve  (tended  against  society, 
acted  wrong,  because  my  authority  is  for  the  common  good.'* ' 
And  again : — >*  Power  imposes ;  power  receives  every  where  re- 
spect by  its  own  character.    However  illegally  acquired,  the 
|;reat  action  of  power  obtains  homage.  The  success  of  usurpers 
IS  in  part  founded  upon  this  fact :  the  people  revere  pow^ ;  so 
that  usurpation  itself  becomes  a  new  acquisition  to  further 
usurpation ;  it  is  the  energy  which  manifests  itself,  and  the  ca« 
rocitjT  of  action,  thus  proved,  whidi  overwhelms  the  beholder. 
This  is  of  peculiar  importance  respecting  the  limitation  of  the 
executive,  the  depositary  of  this  vast  acting  and  imposing  power, 
and  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  which  rar^y  has  an  op* 
portunity  to  act  brillianUy,  hke  the  other  branches.' 
'    Speaking  of  the  tests  or  criterions  by  which  a  good  govern- 
ment may  oe  known,  Mr  Lieber  justly  remariu : — '  Here  we  have 

*  to  ^uard  ourselves  against  two  errors.    The  high  intellectual  or 

*  social  activity  of  apart  of  society  may  be,  and  often  has  been 

*  obtained  by  a  sacrinee  of  the  most  essential  interests  of  fiir  the 
^  greater  ma]ority  of  the  people.    I  speak  of  those  brilliant  go- 

*  vemments  which  blmd  the  superficial  observer,  such  as  that  of 
'  Louis  X IV.  They  have  an  equally  dangerous  effect  upon  tiie 
<  hasty  observer  of  after  times,  who  seizes  only  on  wlmt  is  strik- 

*  ing,  and  does  not  suspect  the  sacrifices  whiph  were  necessary  to 
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*  pfodoce  k.    A  pabee  of  a  Loius  XIV*  is  ronemberecl,  long 
^  after  the  squalid  popwlaiion  wbich  had  to  pay  taxes  towards  it 

*  hare  been  forgotteD.'     After  remarkiofl^  that,  on  the  other  hand^ 
.^  «t  must  be  careful  not  to  take  mere  j^ysical  comfort  and  per- 

'  sonal  security  as  the  sole  end  of  a  govemmeat,  or  the  index  of 
> its  exeeUeace,'  the  author  adds: — ^  Had  not  this  erroneous  po- 

*  silioo  been  firequently  taken,  it  would  not  so  often  have  been 
^  asserted,  that  the  best  government  is  an  absolute  mcmarchy, 

*  with  a  truly  just  and  wise  king.    It  is  a  most  radical  error.    Aji 

*  abaohite  ffovemment  which  forces  to  act,  and  does  not  animate 

*  and  fiructify  the  principle  of  self-action,  undermines  the  state  by 

*  its  very  character,  and  exposes  to  the  greatest  danger,  both  by 
^  the  death  of  the  just  and  wise  ruler,  woo  cannot  insm^  the  same 

*  qualities  in  his  successor,  and  by  blinding  the  people,  who,  coor 
^  taut  with  their  physical  welfiure  and  perhaps  the  brilliant  energy 

*  of  the  government,  are  ready  to  abandon  all  law  and  all  insti- 

*  tutiona,  placing  impliat  confidence  in  their  rulers,  until  recovery 

*  is  too  late.' 

Mr  Lieber  is  entitled,  we  think,  to  the  credit  of  being  a  very 
impartial  writer — we  do  not  mean  as  between  the  parties  into 
which  hisown,  or  this  or  any  other  nation  is  divided,  as  to  local  or 
temporary  ouestions,  (for  on  these  he  never  touches  except  in  the 
way  of  inoMMntal  illustration ;)  bu t  as  between  the  two  great  parties 
in  whiok  political  thinkers  in  all  nations  ran^e  themselves,  accord- 
ing  as  their  lears  Ue  on  the  side  of  the  despotism  of  the  few,  or  the 
Koense  of  the  many.  It  will  already  have  sufficiendy  appeared 
that  Mr  Lieber  is  no  patron  of  divine  right — legitimacy— Eter- 
nal swuT— or  any  of  tae  other  pretences  under  which  certain  in- 
is  or  races  have  sought  to  assume  an  arbitrary  irresponsible 
But  he  distinguishes,  better  than  is  often  done,  the  real 
subfeol  of  alarm  and  precaution,  which  is  not  the  absolute  power 
of  a  king,  or  of  nobles,  or  of  an  assembly,  merelv  considered  in 
refeiance  to  the  party  holding  power,  out  absolute  power  by 
whomaoever  held.     *  Wherever  all  power  that  can  be  obtained, 

*  is  undivided,  uamodified,  and  WMnediatizedy  somewhere,  whe- 
ther apparently  in  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  n^n,  or  the  whole 
paople — ^which  means  in  this  case,  of  course,  the  majority — 
ncra  is  absolutism.  The  Athenian  democracy  sank  into  abso- 
lutism. Comparing  democratic  and  monarchic  absolutism,  we 
shall  find  that  the  latter  must  needs  rest  its  power  somewhere 
without  the  monarch  himself;  for,  as  has  been  several  times  oIk 
served,  the  monarch  has  personalty  no  more  power  than  the  mean^ 
est  of  the  crowd.  He  must  be  supported  by  o|miion  without  him ; 
birt  democratic  absolutism  is  power  itself— it  is  a  reality — ^fear- 
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<  fttllrtweepiiiflrfawer.     Itismlpower,ateraUwUehM|Uiuf 
«eaB9leiii.  IfanindtTklaalappoMftMOBmkieftlabwliitM^ 
«  19  sometbiog  heroic  in  it  w  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  if  a  mb 

*  oppoeef  denweratic  abeolotism  he  11  at  o»ee  eo«ide«Nl »  hcieti^ 

*  a  traitOT  to  the  eoannonweal.' 

Praeeedtng  on  the  views  new  desenbed  aa  to  the  veal  dumet 
to  be  guafded  against  in  poliUod  censtetationa-*  danger  not 
exelasively  pertaining  to  any  particakr  form  of  gorfeniaeat,  or 
to  be  avoided  by  any  form— the  author  veatams  to  propese  a 
new  olassificatioo,  or  at  least  an  addittonal  one,  of  the  diieieot 
species  of  governments.     *  Provided  th^  he  absohite  power,  or 

*  absolutism,  a  power  which  dictates  and  eseeates,  which  is  diieet 
and  positive,  we  call  the  polity  an  <»te^' ,  '  The  denoaatic 
aatarchy  stands,  therefoWl  in  the  same  relatae»  to  a  denoeracy 
in  ireneral,  as  the  absolute  monarchy  or  autocracy  stands  to 
moMrchy  in  general/  '  Samartkj^  on  the  other  hand,  is  that 
polity,  which  has  an  organism,  an  orgaaie  Kfe,  if  I  mmy  say  so, 
in  which  a  thousand  distinct  parts  have  their  indepmdent  ao- 
tion,  yet  are  by  the  general  organms  anited  into  one  whdc, 
into  one  living  system.'  ^ 

It  is  never  very  easy,  however,  to  mtiodwe  new  terme,  aai  these 
here  proposed  are  alike  pedantic,  onoenth^  and  naBeeeasafy ; 
as  there  are  others  in  common  use  by  meana  of  whioh  we  ean 
sufficiently  express  their  import.  To  My  of  a  goiperoasent  that 
its  action  is  not  centralised,  and  that  its  powers  are  cUvided  or 
distributed,  is  to  say  all  of  it,  so  far  as  we  ean  see,  that  i/b 
Lieber  we«ld  do  by  calling  it  a  hamarchjs  and  mea  vmo.  That 
the  terms  in  question  are  not  much  wanted  in  the  manageroeirt 
of  modem  political  discussiras,  is  made  appamat  by  thn,  that 

If  r  Lieber  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  give  an  instance,  otherwise 
than  ta  /)o»e,  of  what  he  would  call  a  democratic  uvfkamhy  in 
modem  thnes;  and  we  donbt  if,  m  a  large  state  at  least,  a  politic 
cal  constitution  deserving  snch  a  character  could  at  all  oxiae. 

We  may  remark  here,  tliat  Mr  Lieber  bad  previously  ebjeetej  to 
the  expression,  division  ot  power,  which  he  characieiiaes  aa  <  acr. 


adds : — ^  The  general,  and  certainly  the  most  important  diviema 

*  is»  as  is  wdl  known,  into  the  legislative,  ^Eecutive,  mid  jadi- 
^  ciary,  though  this  is  not  the  only  one.  In  Braail^  there  ms^  four 
^  branches.     The  first  French  constitutioas  speak  of  the  adamis- 

*  ^tive  branch,  as  distinguished  from  the  execattve  mud  leirtsla- 
^  tire,  and  meaning  the  administratioa  of  the  comawmes,*  &o» 

In  relation  to  this  passaffe^  we  take  oeeasioa  toobesrve^  thattfae 
importance  of  the  judicial  branch  is  sometiami  too  maeh  soak,  by 
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tbe  danification  which  ranks  it  as  only  a  braneh  of  the  Executive. 
Trae,  the  judges  are  appointed,  (to  take  the  instance  of  our  own 
eountry,)  and  the  machinery  of  our  courts  of  justice  set  in  motion 

5^  the  crown.  But  it  wouki  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  ball  the 
ouse  of  Lords  a  branch  of  the  executive^  because  the  peers  are 
created  by  the  crown,  or  to  call  the  whole  l^isbuture  so^  because 
sommoned  by  the  crown.  The  crown  can  no  more  direct  the 
judge  in  his  sentence  than  the  peer  in  his  vote.  Of  the  two, 
it  would  perhaps  be  a  juster  classification,  which  should  rank  the 
judicial  under  tbe  legislative.  The  interpretation  of  a  law  is 
seldom  a  mere  philological  or  critical  affair;  but  is  generally 
grounded  more  or  less-  on  considerations  of  tbe  same  kind  (those 
of  justice  or  expediency)  on  which  the  legislature  has  enacted  it 
— u  whieh  respects  tro  judidary  may  be  redkoned  a  aidmdiary 
legislature.  And,  considered  as  a  balancing  or  checking  power, 
it  is  certainly  more  in  opposition  to  the  executive  thu  to  the 
legislative  influence,  that  the  benefit  of  an  independcBt  judictarv 
is  BiaiiifestecU  We  have  said  that,  of  the  two,  tbe  judicial  is 
more  allied  to  the  legislative  than  to  the  executive  branch*  But  it 
is  undervaluing  the  magnitude  of  its  functions  to  metge  it  in  dther. 
It  is  not  the  mere  instrument  of  one  or  both  of  these  branches  of  the 
constitutioD,  but,  with  them,  a  component  braneh  of  it-**a  branoh, 
perhaps,  which  needs  to  be  the  more  strengthened  in  proportion  as 
a  eoii8tit«tioa  is  the  moite  democratic  For,  in  a  questioB  be- 
tween the  state  and  a  subject,  there  are  oth^  forces— public  opin* 
ion,  and  its  exponent,  the  press — which,  usually  to  be  found 
in  a  Bioaarchical  government  on  the  side  of  the  weaker  party, 
aie  apt  in  a  democratic  one  to  be  directed  against  him.  The 
Ameiieaos  seem  to  have  acted  on  a  wise  principle,  in  placing  the 
judicial,  as  in  some  respects  they  have  done^  in  a  position  supe« 
rior  even  to  that  of  the  legislative  authority.  Nor,  as  tending 
to  give  weight  to  judicial  decrees,  is  the  issue  of  the  late  struggle 
in  this  country,  between  the  courts  of  law  and  the  most  popular 
and  powerful  branch  of  the  legislature  (in  which  the  latter  was 
virtually  overcome)  to  be  considered  with  regret ;  whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  formed  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  decision  in 
which  the  contest  originated,  and  the  necessity  of  a  remedy  for 
the  obvious  inconveniences  of  that  decision. 

The  author  has  some  ingenious  remarks  on  the  difference,  as  to 
their  habits  of  thinking  on  political  subjects,  between  the  ancients 
and  the  modems : — *  The  safety  of  the  state  is  their  principal  pro* 

*  blon ;  the  safety  of  the  individual  is  one  of  our  greatest.  No 
^  ancient,  therefore,  doubted  the  extent  of  supreme  power.   If  the 

*  people  had  it,  no  one  ever  hesitated  in  allowing  absolute  power 
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<  orer  e^ery  one,  and  orer  erery  thing.     If  it  passed  from  the 

*  people  to  a  few,  or  was  usurped  by  one,  they  considered,  in  many 
^  caaeS)  the  acquisition  of  power  unlawful ;  but  ne^er  doubted  its 
'  unliinited  extent.  Hence,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  the  apparently 
'  inconaiatenty  yet  in  reality  perfectly  natural^  sudden  transitions 

*  firom  entirely  or  pwtially  popular  gOTcmments  to  absolute  mo- 
'  narchies ;  while,  with  the  modem  European  states,  eren  in  the 
'  most  absolute  monarchy,  there  exists  a  certain  acknowle^* 
'  ment  of  a  public  law,  of  individual  rights — of  the  idea,  that  the 
^  state,  after  all,  is  for  the  protection  ot  the  individual,  however 

*  ill  conceived  the  means  to  obtain  this  object  may  be/ 

In  further  illustration  of  the  difference  now  alluded  tOj  it  is 
observed : — ^  Liberty,  with  the  ancients,  consisted  materially  in 
'  the  d^ree  of  participation  in  go  vemment,  ^  where  all  are  hi  turn 

<  the  rubd  and  the  rulers." — It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  consistent 
'  that  the  aaGients  aim  at  perfect  liberty  in  perfect  equality,  not 

*  even  allowing  for  the  difference  in  talent  and  virtue ;  so  that  they 
'  give  the  «wA«(,  the  lot,  as  the  true  characteristic  of  democracy. 
'  This  is  striking,  and  has  a  deep  meaning.  Thev  were  natu^ 
f  rally  and  consistently  led  to  the  lot :  in  seeking  liberty,  Uiat 
^  is,  the  hiffhest  enjoyment  and  manifestation  of  human  reason 

<  and  will,  they  were  lad  to  their  annihilation,  to  the  lot — that 
'  is,  chance.' 

To  conclude.  In  all  that  relates  to  scientific  deduction  and 
arrangement,  Mr  Lieber  must  be  reported  singularly  deficient ; 
but  in  his  remarks  of  a  jmustical  character,  he  exhibits  both  sound- 
ness and  clearness  of  judgment,  joined  with  much  fairness  of  pur- 
pose. Hia  references  exhibit  a  wide  extent  of  historical  and  poli* 
tical  reading*  With  all  its  defects,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend his  work  to  the  attention  of  the  political  student. 
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Aet*  IV. —  lyaoeU  in  Ncrth  America  during  the  yean  1884, 
1835$aMll836;  including  a  SwrnmarBeMUknee  with  the  Pawnee 
Tribe  qflndUme  in  ike  remote  provintee  of  ike  Miemmri,  and 
a  vi$U  to  Cuba  and  the  Azore  Liande.  By  the  Hod.  CbarlIss 
Ao«UfiTU8  Murray.    2  vols.  8to.    London :  1839; 

rilHia  book  of  trarelfl  is  disiingmshed  from  the  mokitode  of  such 
-*-  works  which  in  these  ttmes  issue  from  the  press,  by  three 
several  pecoUarilies  which  give  it  an  nnusual  interest.  Tlie  aotliot 
visited  the  island  of  Cuba,  little  resorted  to  by  foreigners,  and 
still  less  frequently  described.  He  passed  some  months  *  among 
a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  joining  in  their  occupations, 
and  leading  the  life  they  led.  He  has  treated  of  the  manners 
and  institutions  of  the  United  States  with  a  very  uncommon 
freedom  from  the  prejudices  either  of  nation  or  of  caste ;  insomuch 
that  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  a  more  fair  account  of  repub* 
lican  establishments  and  of  American  society,  than  b  to  be  found 
in  this  work — written  by  the  inmate  of  a  courts  and  a  member  of 
one  of  the  noblest  frunilies  in  the  empire.f  Theie  are  other  pecu- 
liarities of  less  importance,  though  they  concur  to  make  the  peru«> 
sal  very  enterlaining ; — among  these,  some  most  perilous  situa- 
tions and  adventures  both  by  sea  and  land. 

it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  narrower  escape  has  been  made  by 
any  traveller,  than  we  find  described  in  the  outset  of  this  work. 
Mr  Murray  eaibarkedat  Liverpool  in  an  Ammican  vessel,  where, 
beside  eleven  or  twelve  fellow-passengers  in  the  cabin,  there 
were  in  the  steerage  140  or  150  Irish  emigrants,  whose  habits  at 
first  were  the  subject  of  not  unnatural  complaint  even  among  the 
less  squeamish  of  the  gentlefolks.  Yet  to  these  unhappy  people 
did  the  vessel,  beyond  all  doubt,  owe  her  safety.  For,  a  few  days 
after  she  had  cleared  the  Channel,  when  proceeding  at  a  great 
pace,  she  sprang  a  most  formidable  leak,  upon  whioi  the  pumps 


*  Mr  Marrsy  hss  himielf  to  blsme  for  our  bebg  nnsble  to  ssy  how 
ly  months,  with  any  certainty*  He  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  give 
dates  with  eren  ordinary  care*  For  many  pages  together  the  month  is 
not  mentioned*  but  only  12ib»  15th,  ke.  Then,  when  he  does  give  the 
month,  it  is  often  wrong.  Thos,  toI.  i.  p.  878»  we  hsTe  August  5,  and 
then  several  days  are  giren,  when  all  at  once  we  come  to  Hay  20,  soon 
after  July  22,  and  so  on  to  31,  and  next  day  is  September  1.  This  is 
sad  carelessness ;  it,  however,  shows  that  the  arts  of  bookmaking  have 
not  been  practised. 

f  The  reader  in  this  part  of  the  island  most  derive  a  pleasing  satis- 
frction  from  reflecting  that  the  author  is  the  near  kinsman  of  one  to 
whom  Scotland  owes  so  much— >the  late  Lord  A.  Hamilton. 
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never  could  gain,  thongh  supplied  with  hands  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  denand.  Afitar  all  efforts  had  fiuled^  it  became  neoee- 
sary  to  throw  overboard  nearly  a  hundred  ton  of  fig  iron  ;  and 
to  bear  away  for  die  Azores,  A  dreadful  gale  came  on,  and 
made  it  hardly  possible  to  work  the  pumps.  Nothin?  but  the 
great  number  of  men  on  board  ceuid  nave  saved  the  ship,  which, 
after  nine  days  of  imminent  danger,  arrived  at  Fayal,  where  the 
leak  was  fbnnd  to  extend  five  or  six  feet,  aad  to  have  been  occa« 
sioned  by  the  bad  stowing  of  the  ballast,  and  the  sacrifice  of  safety 
to  quick  and  cheap  workmanship  in  the  building  of  the  bottom* 

After  a  month's  stay  in  the  Axores  to  repair  the  vessel,  doring 
which  another  narrow  escape  was  made  from  destruction  in  an 
excursion  among  the  islands,  the  voyage  was  continued,  and  proved 
extremely  unpleasant,  from  the  prevalence  of  calms  and  the 
shortness  of  provisions.     At  length  they  arrived  in  New  York, 
neariy  three  mondis  after  their  departure  front  England ;  and 
here,  properly  speaking,  Mr  Murray's  work  begins.     We  can 
venture  to  predict,  that  its  readers  will  find  it  abounding  in  in- 
teresting narrative  and  description,  conveying  a  great  d<»l  of  in- 
formation very  clearly,  and  giving,  with  great  modesty,  the 
author^s  remarks,  which  are  both  ingenious  and  conerived  in  an 
enlightened  spirit*     The  bulk  of  the  volumes  may  tend  to  deter 
superficial  and  lazy  readers ;  but  no  one  who  has  begun  will  lay 
them  down  without  going  through  them.     Our  purpose,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  first  sentence  of  this  article,  is  not  ao  much 
to  go  at  large  into  all  the  parts  of  the  work,  but  rather  to  direel 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  those  portions  which  treat  of  sub* 
jects  which  have  rarely  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  people 
in  this  country,  or  which  have  been  discussed  in  a  prejudiced  and 
illiberal  spirit.     That  Mr  Murray  should  be  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  such  unworthy  feelings,  will  appear  the  more  meritorious 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  a  hereditary  feud  nnght  well  be 
sumiosed  to  subsist  between  the  Americans  and  the  grandsoa 
of  Lord  Dnnmore,  who  was  governor  of  Virginia  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution,  and  who  was  the  object  then  of  un- 
relenting hostility  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  of  their  repre- 
sentatives.   That  our  author  should  ppeak  the  language  of  respect 
towards  republican  institutions,  while  he  shows  a  decided,  but  not 
a  blind  or  exaggerated  preference  of  monarchy  in  this  country,  was 
perhaps  more  to  be  commended  than  expected  in  one  holding  a 
high  place  at  court,  and  writing  his  book  in  a  royal  mansion. 

Cuba  is,  in  every  respect,  the  most  important  of  the  West  In- 
dian islands,  the  largest  in  extent,  possessing  the  greatest  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  fine  soils,  settled  at  the  earliest  period, 
inhabited  by  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  having  the 
finest  capital— indeed,  the  most  ancient  city  of  the  New  Worid. 
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Tht  popnlalHm  in  1B27  amounted  to  above  700,000,  of  wbom 
31  l»Me  wore  wliitts,  106,000  ftee  people  of  colour^  and  287,000 
but  the  latter  iiave  incveasea  considerably  nnee  that 
ition  was  aoade :  and  we  find  from  Sir  T.  fiuxtoa's  late 
that  in  18S8  they  amounted  to  301«000,  bein^  an  increase 
of  14,000  in  one  year^  aunifesdy  by  the  SUto  Trade.  It  is, 
thetiefef^  qakm  impessible  that  in  1830  their  numbets  couhi  have 
hemi  i—geasod  to  470,000^ as  the  same  author  has  stated;  for 
thia  wonM  suppose  the  tci^  to  hare  at  onee  increased  in  the 
proportioa  of  90^000  .to  14,000.  The  statements  of  Mr  Mur- 
iBjr,  however^  if  they  prove  that  in  one  respect  thare  has  been 
an  oaaggeiatioo,  show  that  in  the  main  the  aoconnts  given  by 
tiw  abolitsomsts  of  the  flagrant  evasioos  of  the  treaty  1617  by 
dm  Spaniards,  are  perfecUy  well  founded.  For  whereas  they 
bowid  thrmseiyes  to  abolish  the  traffic  in  1830,  receiving  from 
this  rich,  Ubend,  and  careless  nation  near  half  a  million  sterling 
as  an  indemnity,  or  as  an  inducement — and  whereas,  had  they 
pufuiitd  their  engagement,  the  price  of  slaves  in  Cuba  must 
needa  have  viaen  amtmiaUy-^we  find  that  it  has  £slien  20  or  25 
per  cent  lower  than  it  was  when  the  treaty  was  ratified ;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  demand  for  slaves  by  thb  great  in^ 
cnaae  of  oidtivation.  Another  fact  of  importance  is  mentioned  by 
Mr  Mnrtmy  while  treating  of  this  subject.  The  price  is  double 
n  the  United  States;  bemg  there  900  or  1000  dellara,  and  in 
Cuba  melj  450  to  600.  Hence  the  great  temptation  to  intro- 
dnee  sfaves  dandestinely ;  and  the  neif^bomhood  of  Texas  af- 
b^  gvnat  facilities  ibr  this  detestable  traffic ; — so  that  if  the  im* 
portatmn  into  Cnfaa  is  carried  on  with  ease,  by  the  criminal  con* 
nifnnee  of  the  Spanii^  authorities,  from  Cuba  the  slaves  can  be 
eariied  to  Texas^  fmppoeing  the  government  of  Louisiana  effec-* 
tsntty  to  prevent  tlieir  impc^tion  by  the  Mississippi,)  and  fron^..^''''''''''''^ 
Texas  they  can  be  easily  carried  into  the  Southern  States.  The 
nombcr  of  the  whitca  in  Cuba — that  of  the  free  coloured  people, 
who  always  take  part  against  the  slaves  in  ease  of  rebellion — the 
ligonr  of  the  government — the  large  force  maintained,  amount- 
iag  to  8ft,000  regular  troops  and  40,000  miUtiap— all  render  the 
nhaautn  of  insQrreetion  very  inconsiderable,  and  will  encourage 
the  perseferanoe  in  the  traffic,  without  any  prospect  of  the  co»^ 
dign  pnniskment  being  inflicted,  for  mhiA  Ur  lohnson  expressed 
his  strong  desire  in  bis  well  known  toast  * 

Tim  mvnnna,  founded  in  1615,  resembles  one  of  the  old 


•  k  wm  at  iIm  fftat  ssst  ef  passive  obedience  sad  aon-rMi^Uace — 
lils  IMvenky of  Oafard  thst  this  sturdy  Tory  gave  smong  the  doctors 
-V*  A  speedy  sad  snccsssfol  rebellion  of  ths  Negroes  in  Jamaics.' 
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cities  of  the  old  world,  and  has  the  same  luxdrioia  habits  and 
the  same  aristocratic  society.  lu  population  (which  Mr  Murraj^ 
omits  to  ffive)  is  120,000.  But  our  author's  tours  through  some 
parts  of  toe  country,  appear  to  hare  interested  him  more  than  the 
gayeties  of  the  capital.  The  delightful  climate  rendered  these 
excursions  the  more  agreeaUe ;  for  both  the  air  and  the  floweia 
were  then  of  summer,  though  the  season  was  January.  The 
scenerv  appears  to  be  beautiful  and  various ;  the  inhabitants  were 
exceedingly  hospitable  every  where,  and  in  so  £Eir  presented  m 
marked  contrast  to  their  countrymen  in  Europe.  But  the  state 
of  living  seems  to  be  more  plentiful  than  elegant,  and  the  num*. 
ber  of  servants  to  resemble  rather  the  Oriental  than  the  Westera 
establishments ;  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  being  no  un** 
common  household.  But  in  one  respect  the  eastern  Ukenese 
fails ;  for  Mr  Murray  complains  of  the  service  of  the  table  being' 
worse  than  it  is  in  England  with  three  or  four  aervaats.  The  ao* 
count  which  he  gives  of  the  manners,  occupations,  and,  generally, 
of  the  society  in  these  country  houses,  is  exoeedingly  favourable  ^ 
and  there  is  an  easy  and  hearty  good-nature  [^evailing  among 
their  inmates,  which  is  probably  unmingled  with  the  characteristio 

*  pride  of  the  Spanish  character.   The  landowner  in  Cuba  partakea 
of  the  pursuits"  of  comm^ce  as  well  as  those  of  agnculture. 
Doubtless  a  longer  residence  among  them,  could  not  have  fidled 
also  to  disclose  the  darker  lines  impressed  upon  the  character  by  ■ 
the  slavery  on  which  the  fabric  of  society  is  founded*     Nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  could  prevent  this.    We  have  only  to  reeeUed 
the  dreadful  fact  stated  by  Mr  Gurney,  in  his  late  int^'esting, 
and  important  work,  to  be  convinced  of  it*     The  great  bulk  of 
the  slave  importations  consists  of  men,  as  the  stronger  and  more 
useful  labourers ;  and  on  many  estates  hardly  a  single  female  is 
to  be  found,  (A  fVinter  in  the  fVest  Indies,  p.  209,)  *— the  diabo- 
lical policy  being  to  rely  on  importation  rather  than  breeding  ier 
keeping  up  the  stock,  and  thus  to  *  ux>rh  out*  the  unhappy  wretches 
as  a  more  profitable  speculation.  Whatever  outside  may  be  worn 
by  a  people  thus  circumstanced,  we  may  be  well  assured  that 

*  all  is,'  it  not  *•  false  and  hollow,'  at  least  not  right  or  sound  within. 

The  growth  of  the  general  prosperity  of  this  great  island  is  as 
undeniaole,  as  the  cause  of  it  is  melancholy  to  conten^late. 
The  whole  exports  of  the  United  States  to  the  S^MUQtsh  West 
Indies  in  1814,  amounted  to  three  millions  of  dollars.  In  1833, 
the  exports  to  Cuba  alone  amounted  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars — a 


*  Mr  Gurney  was  only  three  days  in  Cuba  during  his  tour;  but  he  saw 
the  trafiSc  carried  on  openly  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the  teeth  of  treatieft 
and  laws. 
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vast  tinde,  and  an  increase  in  less  than  twenty  years  mucli  more 
than  fiTe-foM,  perhaps  six  or  seven-fold.  i>o  we  from  hence 
draw  amy  argument  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
put  down  the  slave  trade,  the  great  source  of  this  rapid  increase? 
Quite  the  reverse.  We  place  the  fact  before  their  eyes,  in  order 
thai  tbey  may  be  aware  of  the  resistance  which  they  have  to 
encounter,  and  that  they  may  apportion  their  exertions  to  the  an- 
tamnist  fbrce  which  they  must  overcome. 

Mr  Murray's  sojouni  among  the  Indians  for  a  summer,  was 
another  interesdng  peculiarity  of  his  travels,  to  which  we 
referred  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  While  he  was  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  the  most  western  settlement  of  the  United  States, 
and  situated  beyond  their  territory  upon  a  kind  of  neutral  ground, 
a  party  of  Pawnees  arrived  to  join  in  celebrating  the  great 
American  anniversary  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  He  resolved  to 
return  with  them  to  their  own  country ;  and  having  received,  from 
the  American  ag«[it  with  the  Indians,  general  instructions  for 

'  ting  him,  he  set  out  with  four  of  the  Chieft,  whose  translated 
are  Wicked-Ckief^  Mouth^CMef,  ManrCkirf^  and  Man 
tiai  mn$^  As  the  narrative  of  this  excursion  occupies'  nearly 
half  ct  bh  first  volume  and  a  portion  of  the  second,  we  can  do 
Utile  more  than  refer  to  it  for  a  curious  account  of  (hese  savages, 
and  a  verv  entertaining  detail  of  our  author's  adventures.  His 
safety,  and,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  association  between  savages 
and  civilized  men  would  permit,  his  comfort,  during  this  expedi- 
tioii,  were  mainly  derived,  it  should  seem,  from  the  care  with 
which  he  followed  Mr  Dogherty's  very  judicious  rules—*  never  to 
'  joke atany of  theirreligious  or  **  medicine"  ceremonies,  however 

*  abtinri ;  never  to  play  or  become  too  familiar  with  them :  to 
'  ooodliaCe  them  as  much  as  possible  by  presents,  but  not  allow 

<  them  to  rob  him ;  and,  above  all,  if  they  tried  to  impose  upon 
'  him,  or  to  bully  him  out  of  any  point  where  he  was  sure  he  was 

*  in  the  right,  to  resist  firmly,  and  give  them  the  idea  that  he 

*  would  maintain  his  object  without  regard  to  his  life.' — (Libt.) 
llie  following  character  of  the  Pawnees,  is  the  only  extract 
which  we  shaU  make  from  this  part  of  Mr  Murray's  work : — 

<  Every  hour  that  1  spent  with  the  Indians  impressed  upon  me  the 
coBTiction,  that  I  had  taJcen  the  only  method  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  domestic  habits,  and  their  undisguised  character.  Had  I 
jodfad  from  what  I  had  been  able  to  observe  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  or 
other  frontier  places  where  I  met  them,  I  should  have  known  about  as 
mudi  of  them  as  the  generality  of  scribblers  and  their  readers,  and 
Bsiffht,  like  them,  have  deceived  myself  and  others  into  a  belief  in  their 

<  high  sense  of  honour/  their  hosnitality,  their  openness  and  love  of  truth, 
and  many  other  qnalities,  which  tfiey  possess,  if  at  all,  in  a  very  moderate 
degree ;  and  yet  it  is  no  wonder  if  such  impressions  have  gone  abroad, 
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towD^  U  as  different  a  man  from  the  same  loidSan  al  hi^me  as  a  Turkiah 
<  nollah'  is  from  a  French  barber.  Among;  vhite^  he  ia  all  dignity  and 
rapoee :  he  ie  acting  a  part  the  whole  time*  and  acts  it  most  admirably. 
He  manifests  no  surprise  at  the  most  wonderful  effects  of  macbinerj,  is 
not  startled  if  a  twenty-four  pounder  is  fired  close  to  him,  and  does  not 
evince  the  slightest  curiosity  regarding  the  thousand  things  that  are 
strange  and  new  to  him ;  wbereas  at  home,  the  sam^  Indian  chatters, 
jokes,  and  laughs  among  his  eottpanions,  freqaently  tndvlges  in  the 
most  licestiow  coaTersatinn,  and  his  oariaaily  is  as  xukmmMk  aad  irve- 
siat&le  as  that  of  any  dma,  woman^  or  mcmk&ff  an  earth. 

^  Truth  aDd  hsnsity  (making  the  aaaal  ezcepiioos  tei  bt  fo«»d  im  aH 
countries)  are  unknawn,  or  despised  by  them.  A  boy  ia  taaght  and 
encouraged  to  steal  and  Ue ;  and  the  only  blame  or  disgrace  eTsr  incurred 
thereby,  is  when  the  offence  is  accompanied  by  detection.  I  never  met 
with  liars  so  determined,  universalt  or  audacious.  The  chiefs  themselves 
have  told  me  repeatedly  the  most  deliberate  and  gross  untruths,  to  serve 
a  triiling  purpose,  with  the  gravity  of  a  chief  justice:  and  I  doubt 
whether  Baron  Muncbansen  himself  wouM  be  more  than  a  match  for  the 
great  chief  of  the  F&wnees.  Let  them  not  dispote  the  palm — each  is  groat* 
est  in  his  peculiar  Hne^-one  in  inventive  ezaggeratioii,  the  other  in  plua 
nnsdaiBed  Miehaod.  Bat  fsom  all  these  d^gea  I  most  camplalalry  ex. 
onerale  my  old  chiaf;  Sd-nl4sk>rish.  Nature  had  BMde  hias  ageiit&em*B» 
and  he  remained  so  in  spite  of  the  corrapliag  examplea  aromid  hias.' 

^-^The  candid  spirit  in  which  Mr  Murray  treats  of  every  ^anfr 
^     relating  to  the  United  States,  was  the  third  peculiarity  of  hts  work 
to  which  we  adverted  in  the  outset.     To  give  samples  of  thfia 
would  be  difEcnlt ;  for  H  rather  appears  in  the  general  tone  of  h» 
temarks  than  in  any  particular  passages.  We  shaU  therefore  ecm- 
tent  ourselves  with  extracting  his  account  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  times  that  immediately  succeeded  the  Re^ 
volution,  Judge  Marshall — one  who  has  been  distinguished  among 
.    the  most  eminent  judicial  characters  of  our  own  day;  and  with 
^recommending  to  the  attention  of  all  readers,  and  to  the  imita* 
tion  of  those  who  think  lightly  of  a  government  devoted  in  every 
part  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  Mr  Murray's  admirable  reflec- 
tions upon  the  importance  of  the  labouring  classes,  with  whtdi 
we  shall  close  this  article : — 

*  Judge  Marshall,  who  is  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt,  and,  in 
fkct.  Lord  Chancellor  of  the.  United  States,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  distinguished  men  that  has  adorned  the  legislature  of  either 
shore  of  the  Atlantic.  He  began  life  as  a  soldier,  and  during  the 
Americai)  war  served  in  the  miKtia,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  g^ene- 
ral,  after  which  he  came  to  the  bar,  and  passed  through  all  its  gradaliens 
to  his  present  high  situation,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  proudest  that 
an  American  can  enjoy,  not  excepting  that  of  President,  inasmnch  as  h 
is  less  subject  carbitrio  poptJarii  cmrm^  and  as  the  court  over  which  he 
presides  can  aflbrm  and  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  eonstitutieB 
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of  the  United  States.  The  Judge  is  a  tall  venerable  man,  about  eighty 
jears  of  agen  his  hair  tied  in  a  cuei  according  to  oMen  cnstom,  and  with 
%  coontenaifice  indicating  that  simplicity  of  mind  and  benignity  which  so 
eminent^  distinguish  his  character.  As  a  judffe  he  has.  no  rival^  his 
ksovrledge  being  profound,  hia  judgment  clear  and  just,  and  his  quickness 
in  apprehending  either  the  fallacy  or  truth  of  ai^  argument,  as  surprising. 
I  h*i  the  pleasure  of  several  long  conversations  with  him,  and  was  struck 
with  adttiration  at  the  extraordinary  union  of  modesty  and  power,  gen* 
tleoesa  and  force,  which  his  mind  displays.  What  he  knows  he  com- 
municates without  reserve:  he  spe^s  with  a  clearness  ojF  expression* 
and  in  a  tone  of  simple  truth,  which  compel  conviction ;  and  99  all  sub-' 
jects  on  which  his  knowledge  is  not  c^rtain^.  or  which  admit  of  doub^  or. 
argument,  he  delivers  his  opinion  with  a  candid  diffidence,  and  with  a 
dcfarence  for  that  of  others^  ao^^aunling;^  almost  to  timi4ity ;  still  it  is  a 
timidity  which  would  disarcp  the  most  violent  opponent,  and  wii^  ritspect 
and  Credence  from  any  auditor.  I  remember  having  often  observed  a 
similar  characteristic  attributed  to  the  immortal  Newton.  The  simplicity 
of  his  character  is  not  more  singular  than  that  of  his  life ;  pride,  osten- 
tation, and  hypocrisy,  are  '*  Greek  to  him  \"  and  he  really  lives  up  to 
tte  letler  and  spirit  of  republicanismi  while  he  maintains  all  the  digni^ 
la  hie  age  and  office.'— (I.  158.). 


« Itt  •yansining  the  structure  of  society  in  any  country,  it  would  seem 
satuviJ  |a  comuenre  with  that  dasa  whi^h  forms  its  basement  or  found* 
ation-  if  such  be  the  proper  course  in  examining  the  co^ditiop  of  other 
countries  more  especially  must  it  be  so  in  Americi^  where  the  oper^^jve 
or  labouring  class  is  possessed  of  privileges  and  power  so  gre^t,  as  to 
render  it,  in  fact,  master  both  of  the  government  and  of  the  constitution. 
It  is  this  class,  this  broad  basis  of  society,  which  strikes  the  traveller  in 
America  with  the  greatest  surprise  and  admiration,  and  of  which  the 
native  American  may  be  justly  proud.  It  is  a  fact  no  less  surprising 
than  pleesing  to  record,  that,  during  two  years  spent  in  travelling 
threogh  every  part  of  the  Union,  I  have  only  once  been  asked  for  alms, 
•ad  thiu  oaoe  was  by  a  female  who  was  very  unwell,  and  who,  although  de« 
oenth  dressed,  told  me  that  she  wanted  a  bit  of  money  to  buy  some  food. 

<  The  labouring  class  are  fully  aware  of  their  own  po^er  ia  the  statoi 
and  have  more  than  once  formed  themselves  into  associations) under  the  ex- 
pressive but  plebeian  name  of  "  Workies,"  which  have  proved  extremelj 
unmanageable  in  endeavouring  to  force  an  increase  of  wages,  apd  in  simi- 
hur  infractions  of  the  privileges  of  other  classes  in  the  community* 

*  If  a  practical  statesman  was  required  to  point  out  two  principal 
d  priori  tests  of  the  permanent  prosperity  of  a  nation,  I  think  be  could 
scarcely  select  any  preferable  to  those  here  adduced:  first,  that  ov^rj 
aioU  shomld  be  able  to  read  and  write  ;  secondly,  that  every  able-bodied 
■Ml  willing  to  work,  should  find  employment  at  a  rate  of  wsges  suffi- 
deal  t#  eMure  htm  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  Both  these 
pnynritinMj  allowing  for  the  exceptions  necessarily  incidental  ta  any 
broad  pqlilifial  statement,  may  be  generally  affirmed  in  respect  to  the 
United  ^tnlU».'-^|L  8970 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Recueil  des  Historiens  dea  Gaules  etdela  France; 
contenant  la  Premiire  Livraison  des  Monuments  des  Rignes  de 
Saint  LouiSy  de  Philippe  le  Hardi,  de  Philippe  le  Belt  de  Lows 
X,  de  Philippe  T.,  et  de  Charles  IF.,  depute  1226  jusqu'en 
1328.  Par  MM.  Daunou  et  Naudbt,  Membres  de  I'ln- 
stitut.  Tome  Vingtieme.  Folio.  A  Paris,  de  riroprimerle 
Royale,  1840. 

2.  Picits  des  Temps  Merovingiens :  Precedes  de  QmsidiratUm 
sur  VHistoire  de  France.  Par  Auoustin  Thibrry,  Membre 
de  rinstitut.     2  torn.  8vo.  A  Paris,  1840. 

3.  Les  grandes  Chroniques  de  France^  sehn  que  elles  sont  Con. 
serv^es  en  VEglise  de  Saint  Denis  en  France:  Publi€es  pa*  M. 
Paulin  Paris,  de  rAcad^mie  Royale  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles- Lettres.     5  torn.  8vo.      A  Paris,  1837« 

nnHE  brilliant  production  of  M.  Thierry  consists  of  two  por- 
-^  tions,  hot  only  quite  distinct,  but  bearing  very  little  relation 
to  each  other,  except  in  their  common  character  as  illustrations  of 
French  history.  The  ^  Bicits  des  Temps  Miromngiens*  are  portions 
detached  from  the  early  annals  of  the  Franks,  worked  up  into  a 
semi-dramatic  form.  The  basis  of  these  narratives,  each  of  wbicii 
centres  round  some  one  individual,  is  taken  almost  exclusively  from 
the  venerable  Chronicle  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  Froissart  of  the 
age  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  The  minor  details,  especially  those 
relating  to  manners  and  customs,  are  sought  by  M.  Thierry  with 
great  diligence  in  contemporary  authorities.  Poets  and  Hagiolo- 
gists,  Fortunatus  and  Saint  C»sarius,  the  laws  of  Arbogast*an(i 
Widogast,  and  the  formularies  of  Marculphus,  are  all  put  m  requi- 
sition. Gregory  furnishes  the  web,  of  which  they  constitute  the  rich 
embroidery.  Vet  upon  this  portion  of  the  work,  however  attrac- 
tive it  may  be,  we  shall  not  enlarge;  for  the  promised  continuation 
may  better  enable  us  to  bring  it  before  the  English  reader.  And 
we  shall  on  the  present  occasion  confine  ourselves  to  the  Con- 
siderations sur  VHistoire  de  France;  an  essay  in  which  M. 
Thierry  gives  a  rapid  but  very  profound  review  of  the  constitu- 
tional writers  of  France — writers  by  whom,  as  he  says,  thenadonal 
annals  have  been  constantly  misapplied,  for  the  purpose  of  truck- 
ling to  political  party.  From  Gregory  of  Tours  down  to  Comines, 
French  history  has  been  considered  little  else  than  a. repository 
of  texts  for  political  sermons*  All  ranks  and  orders  (as  he  states) 
in  their  turn — Aristocracy  and  Bourgeoisie — Church  and  Law— 
surplice  and  long  robe — cloth  of  gold  and  cloth  of  frieze— have 
constantly,  by  an  appeal  to  the  past,  endeavoured  to  luppjrt  the 
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justice  of  their  claims  to  political  power:  and  laboured  to  establish, 
upon  historical  grounds,  the  truth  of  the  theories  by  which  the 
scattered  fragments  of  evidence,  supporting,  or  supposed  to  sup- 
port, their  claims,  have  been  grouped  into  systematic  order. 
And  thus  has  arisen  a  class  of  works  almost  peculiar  (as  he  a^- 
sumes^  to  French  literature — *  half  pamphlet,  half  history ;  and 

*  in  which  erudition,  more  or  less  solid,  more  or  less  ingenious, 
'  is  enlbted  in  the  service  of  political  passion,  and  in  which  the 
'  spirit  of  historical  system  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of 
'  party.     And  amongst  us,'  he  continues,  ^  abstract  and  specu- 

*  lative  history,  thus  rendered  subservient  to  the  conflicts  of 

*  political  discussion,  has,  from  the  revival  of  literature  until  the 
'  present  day,  acquired  a  most  undue  importance — domineering 

*  detrimentally  over  researches  which  ought  to  be  impartial,  and 

*  over  narrative  history/ — The  various  historico-political  theories 
to  which  M.  Thierry  alludes,  and  which  he  examines,  criticizes, 
opposes,  or  refutes — always  with  much  talent,  often  with  success — 
constitute  a  living  and  instructive  commentary  upon  the  exer- 
tions, made  by  the  French,  to  promote  the  study  of  that  national 
history  which  has  been  so  employed,  or,  if  we  agree  with  M. 
Thierry,  so  perverted.  The  existence  of  these  party  works  is 
not  doubtful.  Their  complexion  is  not  to  be  disguised.  Yet, 
with  grezt  submission  to  so  high  an  authority,  it  appears  to  us 
that  his  tone  of  complaint  is  scarcely  well  founded.  Surely,  it  is 
only  from  the  practical  application  of  the  facts  of  history  that  they 
derive  their  real  value.  Of  what  use  are  they  in  the  abstract? — 
A  hoarded  treasure  not  brought  into  circulation — an  armoury,  in 
which  the  weapons  hang  idly  against  the  wall.  But  for  the 
les^ns  which  they  try  to  teach,  or  the  opinions  which  they 
labour  to  diffuse,  Sismondi  or  Hume  would  be  of  as  little  im- 
portance in  historical  science  as  Amadis  of  Gaul  or  Palmerin 
of  England.  '         ^ 

It  IS  the  exposition,  the  doctrinal  elucidation  of  the  historical 
text,  by  the  philosophical  or  political  historian,  which  makes  it 
tell.  This  value,  considering  history  as  an  exercise  of  intellect, 
is  as  appreciable  by  those  who  are  of  contrary  opinions  to  the 
historian,  as  by  those  who  adopt  them ;  and  if  a  decided  politi- 
cal tendency  l>e,  as  M.  Thierry  laments,  a  violation  of  the  laws 
which  govern  historical*  disquisition,  no  one  is  a  more  success- 
fa!  culprit  than  he.  M.  Thierry  does  not  fight  in  ambush, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should.  If  Boulainvilliers  en- 
deavoured to  cut  down  the  tiers  etat  by  wielding  the  glitter^ 
ing  battle-axe  of  Clovi?,  has  not  Thierry  completely  routed 
him  by  sounding  the  pealing  tocsin  from  the  civic  beffroi? 
M.  Tbierry  dispels  the  talismanic  power  of  the  heraldic  bearing 
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by  die  more  ^wetftsd  mag^c  of  tke  mefcfaaot^s  marten  If  this 
advocate  of  aristocracy  deduces  the  Citte  to  sodal  sovereignty 
from  the  long-haired  warriors  of  Gemany,  M.  Thierry  amids 
the  pretensions  of  the  pedigree  by  opening  the  eottinituml  char- 
ter. Nay^  he  is  so  absorbed  in  the  political  applicatioa  of  his 
pursuits,  that  his  spirit  breaks  out  in  his  official  Heports.  He  is 
now  employed  in  the  truly  great  work  of  publishing  the  Reoenls 
of  the  Municipalities  of  France;  and  whilst  he  is  eoweteA  with 
the  dust  of  the  archives  which  he  is  exploring,  he  joyMly  poials 
«ut  the  triumphs  of  the  princif^  which  the  UM»ent  charters  in- 
volve.  Let  it  be  reecdlecW  tluit  it  is  not  we  who  quarrel  with  M. 
Thierry  for  this  mode  of  expoundiag  history.  We  do  not  think  it 
an  unfmr  mode  of  giving  a  substratum  for  his  doctrines.  But  it  is 
he  who  is  at  variance  wi&  himself.— it  is  he  who  objects  to  the  veiy 
feouroe  of  the  impulse  of  his  suecessftil  labours.  We  do  not  say 
that  an  historian  must  be  a  politician,  or  that  he  camiot  be  labo- 
riom  except  as  the  expounder  of  a  doctrine  or  a  ereed,  or  eastg^- 
tic  without  speakinp^  as  the  oi^n  of  a  particular  party ;  bvt  it  is 
a  great  help  to  him  if  he  is.  It  gives  him  a  motive  the  more.  No 
writer  can  express  himself  clearly  unless  he  feels  forcibly  ;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  influence  which  will  impel  anyone  who  reidly 
deserves  the  name  of  an  historiographer  so  energetieaUy,  as  the 
earnest  demre  of  advocating  or  recommending  religious  or  poli- 
tical opinions  which  (whether  erroneously  or  net)  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  promulgate,  to  propagate,  to  prockim.  AU  that  fre  eaa 
require  from  the  historian  is  truth  and  fiumess;  and  that  he  shodd 
not  wilfully  or  perversely  mistake  the  authorities,  or  comq^t  the 
evidence,  upon  which  his  reasonings  are  grounded. 

Furthermore,  it  is  hardly  necessarv  to  remind  tfae  English 
historical  reader,  ^  that  M.  Thierry  is  any  thing  rather  thaft 
precise  in  supposing  that  die  works  which  he  designates  as 
historie  ^  and  historical   disquisitions — ^  moiti^  histoire,  moiti^ 

<  pamphlet,  01^  r^rudition,  plus  ou  moins  soUde,  plus  ou  moins 
^  in^^euse,  est  mise  en  quelque  sorte  au  service  d'une  pasrion 

<  pmitique,' — are  at  all  pecuKar  to  France.  For,  amongst  us,  if 
we  try  to  recollect  the  names  of  any  historical  writers  who  are  in 
anywise  worth  recollecting-^whetber  for  industry  or  capacity-^ 
we  can  hardly  name  any  of  a  different  description.  TyneU  and 
Brady,  Carte  and  Oldmixon,  Hume  and  Smollett,  Burnett  and 
Collier,  have  produced  nothing  but  pamphlets  in  M.  Thierry^ 
sense  of  the  word.  All  have  compelled  their  erudition  to  put  on 
a  party  uniform — High  Ohurch  or  I^ow  Church,  Whig  or  Tor3% 
Prynne  with  his  ears,  and  Prynne  without  his  ears,  was  a  pam- 
phleteer according  to  the  definition  of  M.  Thierry.  Sdden  wnB 
a  pamphleteer,  nother  worse  nor  better.     Of  our  own  tiAies  we 
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mSL  mofi  WfOkk.  AU  tlnrt;  ivie  €M  coMcdte  lo  U.  Tbietrf  ii»  ^ 
tke  wiftMB  of  thm  daw  began  earlier  {a  fVanee,  smd  pcAafB 
form  a  more  contiouous  and  effective  serial  tiuia  aur  jpw<u 

Hottaaum  ia  placed  by  Tfaieny  at  tbe  bead  of  kia  political 
Mnmy.  Tins  wtUot,  a  Silesian  bf  descent)  his  grMklftitlier  iiar* 
log  entened  the  Freodk  aerrice  under  Loots  Xi^  imdeitdces  ia 
Urn  rFmmcO'GmUia  (1^7^)  to  yrove,  that  <Jhe  ftmdamfental  laws.alf 
Ftanoe  eaUbUak  an  eiee^v«  aMnarekj^  eoi^ned,  or  raither  aab^ 
otcfaiate  tS)  ibe  StataB^ffeaeral  of  ik^  Realm*  He  aesames  tbat 
tlie  FwmakM  were  the  4eiivaren  oi  the  Gauk  fraia  llie  Reman 
yake  «f  bondage*  F«aed  into  eoe  natioo,  the  fVaneo-Gal- 
mc  oomoMowealtk  k  feanded  upon  tbe  aavere^^atj  of  ^  two 
lawii  iMiited  into  one  people.  Of  tbe  kiar-depasing  power, 
HolteflMm  finds  a  snfficieiit  amnber  of  examples  in  tbe  annals  ef 
tbe  %mm  fint  d3rBaatiea*  Tbe  fiust  beoames  a  rigbfti  The  drj 
aad  icpal  deduetions  wbieb  he  makes  from  partionlar  preee^ 
daita»  aMBat  have  been  naare  convincing  tomaoy  minds  than  any 
aiganaait  apon  general  prindpAes*  Aad  it  is  hardly  too  mu  a 
to  a^,  itfast  thm  is  no  one  dictum  which  we  term  -constitB^ 
tsannlj  wheae  gman  may  net  be  found  ia  this  now  forgcytten 
Ireaiisit  ■;  which)  so  late  as  the  mgii  of  Queen  Anne,  was  eon- 
Biderad  «vea  here  as  a  powetful  vindfcation  of  tbe  f>i4ndples 
a|ion  arhioh  osar  BevoilatioB  was  founded. 

Hottaman,  a  banished  man,  and  during  the  foil  fory  of  tiie 

Laagae^  aaald  give  foU  scope  to  such  80ul*stirring  topics*     A 

calmer  era  ensued,  and  in  which  the  prevailing  feeling  was  still 

the  atteaipt  to  preserve  tbe  national  honour,  by  veiling  the  anta- 

gonkm  of  the  two  reoes,  amongst  whom  power  was  eo  une^ally 

divided*    Adrian  de  Valois  (1646)  traaquiliy  transforms  into 

Boarboaa  the  kmgs  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty— -^embracing 

*Ae  comfortiag  hyf^esis  that  the  Frttk^  were  Gauk^  rvtuming 

haaus  after  tlwir  arigratmns  :  and  their  conquest,  t^refore,  is  a 

kindly  mvemmenty  and  not  the  source  of  dependence  and  ^ervi* 

tade.     ia  bold  defiaaoe  of  ail  history,  tbk  theory  became  popu^ 

ksf  not  need  we  wvander — ^no  food  is  4x>o  gross  for  vanity,  wW 

Iber  aarional  or  individoal*   A  ti^  of  MR^nla  and  demi-etroani^f 

of  arhom  tbe  one  dam  mi^  be  represented  by  Cbanlereau  le 

Fevie  (1668)  and  the  Jesuit  Lacaray,  (1677,)  and  perhaps 

r^  and  the  other  by  Audigier,  (166t,)  all  adopted  tne 

t»ory ;  bat  tbe  last-named  writer  carried  it  to  tbe  utmost 

verga  «f  eztravagaaoe — Goths  and  Vandak,  Burgundi&ns  and 

Ucraii,  aie  aU  own  brothers  to  the  Celtic  Gauls,  aU  of  one  blood 

and  Uneage*     These  Oaltic  reveries  bear  tbe  closest  analogy  to 

the  patnotic  dcaaipB  of  the  Hibernians,  whether  native  or  adopted, 

iiom  iba  M*R.LA»«  who  gives  you  the  Milesian  version  <^  the 

fpeecA  ki  PlautuS)  down  to  the  ^  news-wnter '  ki  Fdiz  Farley's 
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Joarnal ;  who,  when  ThamaB  Kouli  Khan  begins  to  makea  noise 
.  in  the  worid,  proves  that  he  is  a  boy  from  count  j  Tipperary,  one 
Thomas  (yCallaghan. 

The  modem  Germans  were  roused  by  this  bold  attempt  to 
deprive  the  ancient  Teutonic  race  of  its  supremacy ;  but,  as  i»aal, 
they  reasoned  by  appealing  to  their  imagination  for  fads,  and 
by  substituting  one  theory  for  another.  Leibnitz  was  their 
chamjnon ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Freret,  (1714,)  then  merely 
'  61ev^  en  titre  de  T  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettrei,' 
to  demonstrate  the  fallacv  of  the  advocates  of  the  Crauls  in  bis 
first  dissertation,  never  followed  by  a  second.  Some  of  the  posi* 
tions  in  his  essay  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  govemmoit.  It  is 
difficult  to  discover  what  was  the  precise  cause  of  the  oflfenoe ; 
but  it  seems  that  the  Germans  had  incorporated  in  their  disqui- 
sitions certain  invectives  against  the  supposed  pageant  of  an 
universal  monarchy ;  and  Freret's  agreement  in  his  results  with 
them,  may  have  been  deemed  a  breach  of  his  allegiance  due 
to  the  *  Grand  Monarque.'  As  far  as  questions  so  obscure  are 
capable  of  demonstration,  Freret  proved  that  the  Franks  were  a 
league  erf  the  German  tribes  of  the  Netherlands,  probably  the 
Sicambrians  of  Csesar.  The  reading  of  the  paper  excited  great 
discussions  in  the  Academy  des  Inscriptions.  A  leitre  de  cachet 
transferred  the  young  historian  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  Baa- 
tile;  and,  when  released  from  his  seclusion,  he  sought  refuge  in 
the  safer  territories  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Assyria ;  and 
France  was  left  to  other  hands. 

The  depression  of  the  nation  in  the  last  years  of  the  mm 
of  Louis  !KIV.,  had  created  an  obscure  and  yet  earnest ^^ 
sire  for  the  means  of  impartinfi^  new  vigour  to  the  body  politic 
Many  began  to  deem  that  the  traditions  of  the  past  would 
give  lessons  for  the  future.  F^n^lon,  *  believing  equally  in  the 
*  natural  rights  of  man,  and  in  the  power  of  hbtory,'  (1689«) 
bad  wished  to  restore  the  States-general  to  their  constitutional 
power.  For  this  renovation.  Conventions  of  Notables  were  to 
oe  the  preliminary,  as  a  transition  from  the  past  to  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  monarchy.  F^n^lon  therefore  planned,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  what  may  be  termed  a 
general  constitutional  survey  of  the  French  Empire :  we  use  this 
term  advisedly  with  respect  to  the  dominions  united  under  the 
anden  regime.  In  1695,  circulars  were  addressed  to  the  Inten- 
dants,  requiring  them  to  transmit  reports  or  memoires  upon  the 
ancient  policy  and  forms  of  government  of  the  provinces  united 
to  the  crown.  These  memoires  are  now  in  manuscript  in  the  royal 
library.  It  is  said  that  the  redacteurs  have  in  geneial  slurred  over 
the  evidence  of  the  institutions  which  limited  the  power  of  the 
crown ;  but,  judging  from  the  abstracts  which  are  published,  and 
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tiw  «ctnieti  vUeh  we  Imve  seeii)  tkejr  seem,  nevertheless,  to  oon* 
tain  important  particulars  of  the  practice  of  the  constitutions 
(however  impdred)  of  the  Fctys  dCitaU;  besides  many  arcb»olo- 
gical  and  statistical  facts,  of  which  it  is  probable  that,  in  many 
cases,  no  other  details  are  preserved*  They  provoked  discus- 
sion and  enquiry ;  but  none  of  the  learned  of  the  age  answered 
to  the  call;  and  the  pen  was  thken  up  by  an  heraldic  anti- 
quary, a  man  of  marriages  and  descents,  of  crests  and  quar- 
tarings,  but  who  had  studied  hard,  and  was  ^fted  with  great 
dearaess  of  intellect,  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers.  He  began 
( 1 727)  by  an  abridjpement,  or  rather  compression,  of  the  mi- 
nMre$  of  the  intendants,  accompanied  by  several  historical 
treatises.  This  was  followed  or  accompanied  by  his  celebrated 
'  Histoiie  de  FAnden  Oonvernement  de  la  France,'  planned, 
as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  to  form  a  general  introduction 
to  the  mhnaires  of  the  int^idants — a  history,  not  of  wars  and 
battles,  but  of  the  political  destinies  of  the  monarchy*  Bou- 
lainvillitfs  is  singularly  neat  and  methodical  as  an  historical 
analyst;  and  he  was  also  a  diliffent  and  a  conscientious  enquirer. 
In  his  manner,  there  is  a  species  of  military  frankness  and  <£»• 
uwoUmra  which  place  his  productions  amongst  the  most  lively 
and  interesting  of  their  class.  He  has  all  the  good  and  pleasant 
qualities  of  an  ancien  gentiihomme  ;  but  then  he  is  a  getUUhcmme 
every  way,  an  aristocrat  to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones.  The 
internal  sentiment  of  this  writer  was  grounded  upon  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  communicating  equal 
rights  to  different  races ;— a  tning  no  more  to  be  thought  of  than 
viaking  horses  charge  on  two  legs,  or  dragoons  gallop  on  four. 

*  Dqmis  la  conqudte,  les  Francais  originaires  out  6i&  les  viSritables 
'  nobles,  et  les  seuls  capables  ae  Pdtre.'  The  Franks,  or  the  real 
<  noblesse^'  are  his  whites:  all  the  rest,  the  ennobled,  the  ^  tiers 

*  6tat,'  the  *  roturiers,'  are  his  coloured  men,  transmitting  the 
atain,  the  '  lick  of  the  tar  brush,'  from  generation  to  genera- 
tioD,  from  ever  to  ever.  According  to  his  views,  the  ruin  of  the 
andent  constitution  was  effected  by  the  attacks  made  upon  the 
nobility  in  front  and  in  rear — by  the  enfranchisement  of  tne  com- 

and  the  usurpation  of  the  crown. 


*  Deax  grands  ^venements  arrives  dans  la  monarchie  ont  amene  la 
ruiae  gradnelle  de  cet  ordre  de  choaes.  I«e  premier  fnt  raffranchissement 
det  nerfs  ou  gena  de  main-roorte,  dont  toute  la  France  6tait  people, 
tmnt  dans  les  Tilles  que  dons  les  campagnes,  et  qui  etaient,  ou  les  Gaulois 
d'origine  assnjettis  par  )a  conquete,  ou  les  malheureux  que  diff^rents  acci- 
dents avaient  rMuitt  en  servitude.  Le  second  fnt  le  progr^s  par  lequel 
ees  serfs  8*^T^nt|  centre  tout  droit,  k  la  condition  de  leura  anciens 
■ultres*  Dspais  six  cents  ans,  les  roturiers  esclares,  d*abord  affranchis, 
saoblis  par  let  foits  ont  nsurp6  les  emplois  et  les  dignity  de  1  etat, 


• 

un  4  ua  et  allait  «e  d^radaat  da  si^le  an  idfecle* 

'  TooB  les  rois  de  la  trot^i^oM  race  ont  Toula  ton  abaissementv  ft 
travaill^,  comme  8ar  im  plan  forme  d'ayaoce  4  la  ralne  das  loit  prinitiTes 
et  de  Tancienne  constitation  de  Tetat ;  ce  fut  pour  enx  une  id6e  commune 
d'an^antir  les  grands  seigneurs,  de  subjugner  la  nation,  de  rendt^  leor 
atrtorit6  absolue  et  le  gouTemement  despotrqiie.  PM^pe-Augtiste 
comment  la  destruction  de  la  police  des  fiefis  et  'dee  ^4Mta  wigmeis  d^ 
baronnage ;  Pftiilippe-ld^Sel  povreviMt  «e  pro}«t  par  k  iUse  et  par  k 
mlenae  ;  Lo«ia  XL  l^vftAfii  ft^  da  «fni  tui— ■  Lavr  ywtteii  ait 
parvanoe  au  but  iqa'ils  a'^taiaat  propaa^ ;  nak^KMir  Itattamdiia  ukiaamaaf, 
radministitttiofli  4«  Candiiial  de  Rieha^u  at  k  f^m  4a  Im^wb  XtV  eat 
plus  fait,  en  ua  dami-eiilcia,  f «a  teatas  les  aptrcfMnisat  daa  loii  ant^iean 
n  avaient  pu  &ire  en  dauze  cents  ans*''  * 

In  apite  of  his  d«ctf  tne  t^f  tfae  tmafiMaUe  {yverogiatlvtt  aS  the 
deseenAants  of  th«  finrt  conqfierofB,  Bocrtaln^ffiefs  wrote  Glider 
a  atron^  parliamentaty  feeling.  He  admired  i^  venerteed 
the  system  wiifefa  ealls  «ach  tmk  atid  iMndar  to  co^opferaie  ki  dia 

fovemtnent  of  the  state.  lie  itever  eondesenems  te  mtte 
England ;  sifll  it  is  evident  that  the  etaittple  i/(  fittgland  wai 
always  before  Mm.  Much  of  his  stern  theoretic  di8£mi  Df  Ac 
tiers'^tat  is  humanized  when  he  beiidlds  them  in  tfceir  place  ill 
the  States-generd  of  the  realm ;  and,  like  the  many  honest  intrfef- 
ants  who  draw  logical  concSuaions  from  moral  premises,  but  m 
whom  the  rigfit  reasontne;  of  the  head  is  faappdv  set  wrong  by 
the  inconsistency  of  the  heart,  he  would  hare  ahruiA  from  tne 
realization  of  hts  own  syllogisms.  What  be  most  folly  ^dds  tdy 
is  the  dislike  #hich  he  entertains  to  the  jtniirts.  Between  them 
and  the  old  noblesse  there  existed,  to  the  la0t,  %  MtMr  feud,  it 
is  the  strong  grasp  of  order  and  reason,  wMdi  kas  «lwsys 
rendered  the  ascendency  of  the  law  so  distrustfeil  to  the  pnmd 
nobility  and  the  prouder  raWle. 

BoulainvilKers  was  perhaps  the  first  who  oleariy  made  known 
tfhe  antagonism  of  the  two  races ;  and,  as  an  historical  anatysiii 
his  positions  must  always  remain  unshaken;  but  he  kSM 
morally,  as  ail  do  who  push  a  theory  to  extremes.  l%e  tone 
gave  more  ofl^ce  than  the  matter;  and  the  iktB'^M  sooa 
found  an  energetic  champion  for  thehr  lM»ertiea.  This  was  ^ 
Abb^  Dubo8,T  the  son  of  a  tradesman  of  Beauvais,  a  worthy 
burgess  and  echevin  of  the  town ;  and  whose  talents,  with  per- 
haps as  small  a  portion  of  court  intrigue  as  was  companbie 


*  Hiitoire  de  PAneien  Gouvemement  de  la  FtanoB^  ekUy  i.  i  p* 
291.,  t.  iii.  p.  195. 
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wffli  lAT  species  t>f  advancement,  had  raised  him  te  the  veiy 
hoiKMirable  situatien  of  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy. 
With  few  writen  has  Fame  dealt  more  unfidrly.  For  forty 
years  aod  flu>re,  I)«lx>s  enjoyed  the  most  commanding  repu- 
tation ;  and  new,  who  quotes  his  same  ?  Probably  there  is  do 
one  of  our  s«aders  who  oasisd^  read  Montesquieu,  or  one  who  hag 
load  Dobos;  aod  wIkmsvct  is  in  this  predicament,  considers  the 
kitler  as  ■othiag^  bat  a  snperficial  risionary.  Bat  the  woric  of 
Dnbos,  the  woduclieii  of  a  pmcttcal  diplMMtist,  keen,  soMe, 
asid  deeply  kained,  is  the  derdopement  of  palpable  Miaey, 
Incorporated  by  him  widi  an  immutable  historioni  truth.  First, 
as  to  Ae  fidbcy,  it  lies  in  the  supposition,  that  the  first  settfts- 
effected  by  the  Franks  in  Oaul,  was/the  result  of  a  rdmi- 
alliaiiee  with  tise  Roasan  or  Romanized  inhabitants,  treating 
i  eqOnl  tenss,  and  rejoicing  in  each  other's  aid  and  friimdslup. 

*  L^po^  ds  4^6lab)lNement  des  Francs  sar  les  herds  da  Rhin  est  celle 
da  prstoicr  01  do  priaeipal  tiait^  d  aHioBee  entre  ee  peaple  et  les  Remains. 
Di»  km  ies  deoz  aalioat  foMOt  aaies  par  une  amit£§  constants,  4  pea 
Mis  da  k  mtiQB  maaike  fsa  la  Franoe  at  la  Suiaee,  depaia  ie  rhgne  de 
laaii  XL  Lsa  Romaina  ne  declarant  jamais  la  guerre  a  loate  la  nation 
dea  Franca,  et  la  masse  de  celle-ci  prit  souvent  les  armes  en  iavear  de 
i'empire  centre  celle  de  ses  propres  tribus  qui  violait  la  paix  jur^e*  II 
6tait  de  Tinteret  des  Romains  d'etre  constamment  allies  des  Francs,  paroe 
one  ces  derniers  mettaient  la  fronti^re  de  Tempire  a  couvert  de  rinvasion 
oes  autres  Barbares ;  c'est  pour  cela  qu*d  Rome  on  comblait  d'honneura 
et  de  drgtiit§t  les  chefs  dela  nation  Franque.  Les  anciens  trait 68  d*alli« 
ance  larait  renouTette  an  commencement  dn  cinquttoe  si^le  par  Stilicoo, 
an  nom  de  Teaipereor  Banorrus,  vers  456,  par  A^ias,  an  nom  de  Valen* 
tmien  Ili«,  et  fsra  4M,  par  Aegidioa,  poor  les  Oallo-Romains,  alors 
■<parts  da  i'ltalia,  4  oanse  de  kor  aversion  contre  k  t^rannie  de  ftidmef . 
ChildMc,  roi  dee  Ffanos,  re^  de  Vempereor  Antb6mins  le  tiire  et 
Tautorit^  de  mattre  de  k  mil  ice  des  Gaules ;  son  fils  Oovis  obtiot  k 
m&rae  kvenr  aprte  son  ay^nement,  et  il  cumula  cette  dignity  Romaine  avec 
le  titre  de  roi  de  sa  nation.  En  TanQee  509,  ii  fut  fait  consul  par  I'em- 
pereur  Anastase,  et  cette  nouvelle  dignity  Ini  donna  dans  les  affaires 
CTTiles  le  roetne  pouTorr  qu'il  avail  d6j^  dans  les  affaires  de  la  guerre ; 
II  devint  empereur  de  h\t  pour  les  Gaulois,  protecteur  et  chef  de  tons  les 
dtoyens  Romains  Mb\h  dans  k  Ocule,  li^enant  et  sotdat  de  i*«nipire 
esMtns  ks  Goths  et  les  l^i^foato.  Vers  IHinn^  640,  ses  dense  fik 
€hiMiiiiit  et  Cktaire,  at  Th^edebert,  son  petit^fils,  obtinrent,  par  nne 
cassion  aathanli<fne  de  IVoiperenr  J«stimen,  k  pkine  aoaveramet^  de 
tomes  ks  Oanks/^Tbieny,  dmmdiradon^  %.  i.  86,  67.) 

The  proof  of  the  theory  from  trhich  he  deduces  the  primitive 
eqoaKty  of  the  noblesse  and  the  tiers-^t,  occupies  what  Mon* 
kmpikn  oaUs  *  trc^  mortek  volames/  But  with  all  their  lenglli, 
they  are  any  thin^  rather  than  tedious — exhibiting,  as  they  do,  a 
retnaifcable  combmation  of  literary  and  forensic  talent ;  for  in  fact 
the  Abba's  work  k  a  pkMa^  on  behalf  of  hk  clients,  executed 
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with  piofeuQd  erudition.  As  an  argfument,  the  book  fkife  irom 
its  too  manifest  art :  to  use  the  coiloquial  phrase,  it  is  overdone^ 
Dobos  destroys  the  dignity  of  his  troths  by  their  dexterous  com- 
binadon  with  delusions.  He  gains  the  victory  without  producing 
conviction ;  you  know  you  are  beat,  but  you  do  not  know  whether 
it  b  by  strength  or  by  stratamm :  you  are  entrapped  into 
admissions  by  a  hint,  and  after  staggering  you  on  some 
collateral  point  by  a  quotation  which  is  just  short  of  the 
mark,  he  overwhelms  you  by  another  wbkh  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  All  this  is  parodied  admirably,  though  not  quite 
lairly,  by  Montesquieu,  in  the  passage  m  which  he  engages 
to  prove,  by  reasoning  d  la  Dubos^  that  Persia  never  was  con- 
quered by  the  Greeks :  —  *  D^abord  je  parlerais  des  trait6s 
que  qnelques  unes  de  leurs  viUes  firent  avec  les  Perses: 
je  parlerais  des  Grecs  qui  furent  a  la  solde  des  Perses, 
comme  les  Francs  furent  a  la  solde  des  Remains*  Que  si 
Alexandre  entra  dans  le  pays  des  Perses,  assi^g^a,  prit,  et 
d^triusit  la  -ville  de  Tyr,  c'dtait  uae  affirire  particuii^re  comme 
oelle  de  Syagprius.  Mais  voyez  comment  le  pontife  des  Juifs 
vient  au-devant  de  lui :  ^coutez  I'oracle  de  Jupiter  Amnion : 
ressouvenez-vous  comment  il  avait  €i€  pr^dit  a  Gordium : 
voyez  comment  toutes  les  villes  courent,  pour  ainsi  dire,  au* 
devant  de  lui,  comment  les  satrapes  et  les  glands  arrivent  en 
foule.  II  s'habille  a  la  manicre  des  Perses ;  c'est  la  robe  con- 
sulaire  de  Clovis.  Darius  ne  lui  offrit-il  pas  la  moitie  de  son 
royaume  ?  Darius  n'est-il  pas  assassin^  comme  un  lyran  ?  La 
mere  et  la  femme  de  Darius  ne  pleurent-elles  pas  la  mort  d'Alex* 
andre  ?  Quinte-Curce,  Arrien,  Plutarque,  4taient-ils  contem* 
porains  d' Alexandre  ?  L'impriraerie  ne  nous  a*t-elle  pas  donn€ 
des  lumi^res  qui  manquaient  a  ces  auteurs  ?  Voila  rHistoire 
de  C  Etablissement  de  la  Monarchie  Franqaise  dans  les  GaulesJ  ^ 
But  with  all  his  mistakes  and  sophisms,  or  rather  in  spite  of 
them,  Dubos  dispelled,  and  for  ever,  the  thick  clouds  which  con- 
cealed the  true  form  of  medieval  history ;  whilst  Montesquieu, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  historical  enquiry,  has  scarcely  left 
a  page  which  really  advances  historical  knowledge.  Dubos 
discovered  the  great  truth  of  the  oontinuance  of  the  Roman 
people,  the  Roman  institutions,  all  the  identity  of  ancient 
Roman  society,  subsisting  among  the  barbarians  and  beneath 
their  domination ;  and  surviving  until  the  departing  empire 
became  the  basis  of  the  medieval  states ; — a  truth  whicfa^ 
since  developed  with  grater  force  and  clearness  by  Savig^y, 
Guizot,   and   Thierry,    and    by  some   in   our   own    country, 


*  Montesquieu,  BsprU  des  LoU^  v*  77,  78. 
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\m  become  tke  eafdiaal  doctrine  in  the  inTeetigation  of  modern 
kistory*  Whatever  works  nay  have  been  rince  produced,  no 
(»e  who  wishes  to  study  the  history  of  France,  can  dispense 
ather  with  Boulainvilliiers  or  with  Dubos.  In  the  mtter 
there  it  a  peculiar  cleverness  in  bringing  out  the  cbaraderis- 
ties  of  nations,  particularly  the  barbarian  tribes.  This  is  not 
deae  by  minute  particulars  of  manners  and  customs,  or  by  striking 
descr^tions ;  for  he  was  singularly  unimaginative.  This  is  amu» 
liwly  shown  in  one  of  his  similes.  He  compaires  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  compilers  of  French  history  passed  over  the  dull 
samds  of  the  early  Merovingians,  to  the  traveller,  who,  obliged 
to  cross  the  Alps  iw  the  purpose  of  going  to  Mibn,  hastens  to 
get  out  of  so  disagreeable  a  country  as  Switzerland,  in  order  to 
cater  the  sooner  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Such,  perhaps, 
was  the  then  general  tendency  of  feeling  in  France.  There  was 
ao  sense  of  the  |Mcturesque  either  in  eye  or  mind.  But  this  de- 
fideaoy  was  compensated  in  Dubos  by  the  keen  active  spirit 
which  led  him  to  a  closer  investigation  of  the  political  relations 
sf  the  people.  And  in  these  enquiries  he  is,  except  when  his 
maia  detusion  of  the  alliance  comes  in  the  way,  uniformly  suc- 
eeisful. 

The  popular  study  in  France  of  the  classical  writers,  princi- 
pallv  at  second-hand,  which  dates  from  F^n^lon  and  KolHn, 
mdnally  induced  a  placid  tendency  to  philosophic  republicanism. 
The  stern  ferocity,  in  particular,  of  the  Romans,  was  investt^d 
with  a  dramatic  dignity.  All  repulrive  features  were  softened 
down  into  the  Utopian  harmony  of  a  social  system,  equally  dis- 
rsgardfiil  of  the  real  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  influence  by  which 
that  nature  is  corrected,  and  founded  entirely  upon  private  morals 
and  public  virtue.  Mably  *  mav  be  considered  both  as  the  disciple 
ef  the  ideas  which  brought  on  the  Revolution,  and  as  its  precursor. 
*  Liberty  and  equality'  is  virtually  his  motto.  His  republicanism 
n  drawn  from  ao  ideal  and  fanciful  representation  of  the  ancient 
republics.  Mably  was,  in  every  respect,  a  flimsy  writer.  His 
dulling  manner  gives  him  a  false  appearance  of  sobriety  of  thought. 
He  sometimes  seems  luminous,  oecause  he  has  not  knowledge 
enough  to  perplex  him.  As  an  historian,  he  follows  the  lead  of 
Montesquieu,  m  seeking  for  the  origin  of  medieval  policy  in  the 
fatests  of  Germany.  His  prominent  passage — his  portrait  of 
Charlemagne — is  as  true  as  that  of  the  Emperor  in  the  romance. 
The  CharWmagne  of  Mably — Charlemagne,  patriot,  philosopher, 
legislator — Charlemagne  renouncing  absolute  power,  so  fatal  to 
sovereigns— Charlemagne,  recognizing  the  imprescriptible  rights 


*  Oh.imUicus  mr  PBuioin  de  Frtme9y  1765. 
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of  vumf  wUdt  kftd  faeon  suffered  tadfopt  into  oMtviop  ■  eomi  m 
ckMe  %a  Ui*  Cliftfleiiia§piie  eif  Egpttfamid  as  iba  iSdwIa  CbrqM. 
of  AimAo,  aad  llie  CkaflenMgne  wko  died  at  RonceavalUi. 

Bui  the  romance  %t  the  Tr^uvaw  in  the  9gQ  of  davaky^  tad 
tke  theory  of  the  LMroieHr  m  the  age  of  philosophy^  ^em  halh 
iiMtruineats  deai^aed  to  possess  the  Mosil  pow^erftih  the  aoet 
effBctiire^  the  most  praedcal  aad  ereative  eaecgyr— so  stiaogi 
and  unaoeountable  is  the  naehkiery  emplo)^  to  none  ths 
hanaa  mind.  The  kgeads  of  the  Twelve  Peem  passed  t&to  ths 
public  law  of  the  Freoeh  monarchy.  The  smtcttce  of  kiwf 
and  forefftttlter  was  pronounced  upoik  Kiag  Johu  by  the  shudes 
of  Roland  and  Oliver.  Chivalry  was  notlung  more  thaa  m  eis^ 
bodying  of  romance^— 4fae  adoption,  ia  the  real  aotioa  of  Uftb  of 
the  ezsdtatioo  of  an  ideal  state  of  society-  Mably'a  dreams  sf 
an  universal  representation  of  the  Gauk  in  the  Ckam^  ds  Mmt 
were  embodied  in  the  National  Assembly^  and  piepared  U^  wsy 
for  the  three  glorious  days  of  July  and  the  Charter* 

*  Le  Chartemagne  de  1*  Abb6  ie  Mably  est,  de  m^me  ^ns  cehii  do  waM 
de  BouhuByilUers,  le  refttauraleur  dee  attembl^  naiiona^;  msii,  ea 
oaire^  U  a  dea  vertus  que  la  pahlieiite  geatilbomiae  nes'etait  pss  ariiii 
de lui preter ;  cest  un  pbilosophe  ami  du  peuple.  *<  Quelque  humi)i^^f|i 
fut  le  peyple  Uepuia  reUblissetneat  d«a  seigneuries  et  d'uaa  nobksse 
b6reditaire>  11  en  connaissait  les  droits  impxescriptibles,  et  avt^t  pour  lul 
cett'e  compassion  melee  de  respect  avec  laquelle  les  bommes  ordinaires 
volent  un  prince  fugitif  et  depouille  de  ses  6tats.  II  fut  assez  heurenx 
pour  que  les  grands  consentissent  k  laisser  entrer  le  peuple  dans  le  Cfaamp 

deMars,  qui  par  l&redeTint  v^ritablement  I'assembl^e  de  hi  nation u 

fut  regl6  que  chaqne  comt^  deputerait  an  Champ  de  Mars  douse  repr^ 
sentans  ofaoitis  dans  la  classe  dee  Faehimboarge,  oo,  k  leur  d^faut,  psras 
les  cUoyen9  ks  vlus  notahh9  d&  ia  dM^  et  fus  les  aveuet  des  4gKwt>  ^ 
n'^ouent  alors  oes  hommes  dupevplty  les  acoompagneiaieat."  Ce  pnu^* 
trait  da  premier  empereur  Frano,  et  eetle  interp? etatloo  de  quelqaes  V^it 
dea  de  ses  capituli^ires  sont  de  grandea  extravagances,  et  pour^at  j't^  s 
peine  1q  courage  de  les  qualifier  ainsi.  II  y  eat  de  la  puissance  i^oral^ 
dans  ces  reres  d'une  representation  universelle  des  babitans  de  la  Gaule^i 
auz  assemblies  du  Cbamp  de  Mai,  et  d'un  roi  s'inclinant,  au  buitierae  si- 
dele,  devant  la  souverainet^  du  peuple.  lis  injuserent  'au  tiers-itat  at 
orgueil  politique,  cette  conviction  ae  ses  droits  a  une  part  du  goutemf- 
tnenty  quijusque  Id  n'avaient  apparu  que  chez  la  nobmse.  C*  Staimt  djs 
singuiteres  illusions  ;  mens  ces  chimeres  histortques  ont  conMM  d  pre* 
parer  tordre  social  qui  rigne  de  nosj'outSf  et  d  nousfinrt  devenir  ce  fSf 
MOtM  Mmai«».'^ Thierry,  Camsid&ations,  i.  Ill,  112.) 

Upon  the  production  of  the  Conte  de  Buat,*  M.  Thierry  passes 
rather  a  bard  judgment,  calling  it  a  work  *  sans  m^thode,  saas 
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iiililU|>eiic#  d«8.  lexUs.*  But  H  m  an  attempt, 
wmA  bf  ao  wmkm  m  vnsaceeMfti)  oiie^  %o^  systenatifle  tke  pttbltc 
law  ot  die  Owtayingian  empire;  and  Boat  employs  this  law 
wHb  ekaniem  and  alnlHy  in  ezplaming  tbe  legislation  of  later 
periods. 

Very  iiDportant»itt  the  atqdy  of  French  eonstitutional  literature^ 
aie  the  Pte&cea  of  De  Br^uigny  to  the  i^reat  collection  of  the 
royal  Qrrifwipmif  >>  die  statutes  at  large  of  the  French  monarchy^ 

(l76a4ML>  la  his  «  M^Mire  s«v  Ua  CommuiM^,' De  Br^wiT^ 
nmi  diatkigwAfid  aome  of  the  leai  etemeBtP  of  the  aat ieat  m<wi»* 
eipal  KWfftiea  ol  Vranee — the  Remaa  mmiieipality  enjoving  ka 
iamaeaMPial  lighti ;— aad  the  eommane  winanig  its  flpaBehse  from 
a  \offA  and  amster.  There  were  ether  elements  which  Brftqnigny 
dM  B^  estimate ;  but  he  had  discovered  the  true  method  of  analy- 
iisw  Almost  unconscious  himself,  however,  of  the  application  and 
ratue  of  this  dbcovery,  it  was  quite  unappreciated  by  the  pub« 
Be :  it  fiell  dead  for  the  time ;  and  though  he  possessed  admirable 
taet  as  an  historical  critie*  he  was  inciq;>able  of  combining  his 
knowledge  into  any  general  view  or  system* 

The  qualities  in  whic^  De  Br^quigny  was  deficient,  were 
partially  found  in  an  individual  who,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  most  repulsive  and  formidable  relics  of  a  barbarian  age» 
endeavoured,  by  the  scientific  exaraination  and  apposition  of  ori- 
ginal sources,  to  discover  the  primitive  laws  of  the  French 
monarchy.  This  task  was  attempted  in  the  work  entitled  the 
*  Thftorie  des  Lois  PoUliques  de  la  Monarchic  FraD9aise,'  printed 
in  1790,*  but  not  pubbsbed  till  1801.  Strange  to  say,  the 
amthor  of  this  reaUy  profound  and  erudite  publication  was  a 
jooi^  tady»  Mademoiselle  de  la  L^aardiere.  Beginning  at  an 
cvly  age,  she  pursued  her  studies  in  retirement,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  and  diflSculties,  of  which  not  the  least  arose  from  her 
own  fiunily,  who  seem  to  have  cousidered  her  as  labouring  under 
a  species  of  monomania,  or  partial  insanity.  La  L^zardiere  was 
a  tnorough  enthusiast  for  Teutonic  liberty.  Perfectly  honest, 
working  always  upon  authentic  originals,  ner  work  is  grounded 
•nly  upon  such  texts  as  she  thought  fit  to  select ;  and  this  re- 
aumuLDle  production  demonstrates  how  easily  half  truths  delude 
libe  enquirer  into  whole  &Isities«  The  plan  of  her  work  is  well 
daseribed  by  M.  Thierry,  in  a  passage  which  we  transcribe,  not 
amely  with  reference  to  the  present  subject,  but  because  we  shall 
Imve  oecasioa,  by  and  by,  to  refer  to  the  very  important  remark 
trith  which  the  extract  concludes. ' 


•  aoovi  of  the  title^p^ss  bear  dsU  1702.    The  worit  is  of  extreme 
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<  Dans  ni  ovTOigc,  doDt  W  pltti,  a  M  qaVm  pr68iiflie«  f^  tag^if^  pn 
Bf^nigny,  UNit  MaiUe  sobofdoiiBe  a  Tidce  ^  £yf<e  ma  Hfie  oik  k» 
texte8origu>Mixpijieia|K>arranteor,et^ai8oU»6nqttiJqmetor^ 
des  monamento  eux-memes:  intention  louable,  mais  sujette  iide  grands 
iiiecomptes,  et  qni  donna  lien  ici  an  mode  le  plus  Strange  de  composition 
litt^raire.  Chaqae  Tolome  est  diri^^  en  trois  sections,  qui  doirent 
eire  Inet,  non  pas  snccessirement,  mais  collat^ralement  et  qui  se  re- 
pendent  article  par  artide.  La  premiere  appel6e  discours,  expose, 
■008  nne  forme  dogmatiqne,  Pesprit  de  chaqne  6poqne  et  les  lois  qne 
Taatsv  j  a  dtomTertes  on  era  dto>QTrir ;  la  seconde,  appd6e  sommaire 
det  preuwt^  rapporte  ees  lois  rielles  on  prfetendues  ik  leors  sources,  (^&X 
h  dire,  a«x  docnments  l^islatife  et  historiqaes ;  la  trotsi^me  contient, 
sons  le  Bom  de  premves,  des  fragments  de  textts  Latins  accompagn^ 
d'ane  Tersion  Franfaise*  L  antenr  et  ses  sarants  amis  croyaient  k  Is 
Terta  d*an  pareil  cadre  pour  exclore  tonte  hjrpotfa^  et  n'admettre  rien 

2ne  de  frai ;  mais  c*^tait  de  lenr  part  nne  illation.  Z,e  pur  temoignage 
'es  monuments  kistoriqnes'  ne  petU  sortir  que  de  ees  monuments  prii 
dans  Uur  ensemble  et  dans  leur  inUgriU  ;  aes  qnil  y  a  choix  et  coupuret 
ce$t  thomme  qui  parUt  et  des  testes  compiles  disent,  avant  tout,  ce  qw 
e  compUatew  a  vouln  dire* — (Thierry,  ConsidSrations,  4^.,  i.  1^1» 

Mdlle.  de  la  L^zardi^re's  theory  exhibits  bar  heroes,  the  FranH 
embracing  the  Gauls,  and  admitting  them  at  once  into  the  full 
enjoyment  of  political  privileges — conferring  civil  rights^  bat  de- 
pnving  them  of  property — giving  the  conquered  equal  voice  and 
vote  in  the  Champ  de  Mai^  but  making  them  pay  ail  the  taxes, 
and  lose  all  their  lands. 

In  her  views  of  the  subject,  every  vestige  of  Roman  policy  is 
absorbed;  Oanls  and  Franks  have  become  equal  participators  in 
the  old  franchises  of  the  Teutonic  race,  as  delineated  in  tne  politi' 
cal  romance  of  Tacitus.  So  completely  has  the  constitution  be- 
come Teutonized,  that  from  Ciovis  to  Charles  le  Chauve,  it 
sustains  no  change.  Its  apparent  variations  are  only  the  oscilla- 
tions of  a  mixed  government,  in  which  prince  and  people  divide 
the  rights  of  war  and  peace,  the  le^lative  and  judicial  functions, 
and  all  the  other  powers  of  sovereignty.  The  portions  most  suc- 
cessful, are  those  delineating  the  organization  of  the  Fraokish 
government — how  the  great  Placita  were  held — the  mode  of 
enacting  laws — the  declarations  of  royal  rights — the  form  of 
popular  sanction.  In  these  and  similar  sections,  the  work  is  an 
archaeological  encyclopaedia,  and  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
labours  of  any  subsequent  enquirer.  The  complicated  policy  of 
the  Imperial  goveltiment  under  the  Lower  Empire,  is  also  a  pas- 
sage peculiarly  well  treated ;  but,  throughout,  the  pompous 
dogmatism  of  this  learned  damsel  is  at  once  amusing  and  insuf- 
ferable. It  is  in  the  historical  disquisitions  that  she  most  feiis* 
The  suppression  of  the  work  prevented  its  doctrine  from  obtain- 
ing any  mfluence ;  but  it  is  a  memorable  token  of  the  prevailing 
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hnlorieal  opioions^  and  marks  the  channel  into  whieh  frtiblie 
opbiou  had  forced  the  history  of  France^  at  the  moment  when 
ita  oomtiliidofi  was  about  to  receive  a  new  existence. 

*  Sequestre,  par  prudence,  dannt  la  terreur  et  Ics  troubles  de  la  revo- 
Intion,  Touynige  promifl  depuis  tant  d*ann^e8  ne  vit  le  jour  qu'en  1801, 
aa  milieo  d*un  monde  nouveau,  bien  loin  de  1  epoque  et  dea  hommea 
pour  lesqueb  il  avait  6te  compost.  S'U  eut  para  dans  aon  tempa,  peut- 
etre  aurait-il  partage  Topinion  et  £iit  aecte  k  c6t^  du  ajat^me  de  Mably ; 
peat*6tre,  com  me  plus  complet,  plua  profond,  et  en  apparence  plus  pr^ 
des  sonrcea,  auniit-il  ga^ne  le  auflfrage  des  esprita  lea  plua  a^rieux.  Ao 
£oiid»  malgre  lea  differences  qui  s^parent  ces  deux  tb^orieai  leur  element 
intime  eat  le  meme ;  c*est  le  diForce  avec  la  tradition  Romaine ;  il  6tait 
dana  le  livre  de  Mablj,  il  est  dana  celui  de  MadlL  de  L^zardi^re,  plua 
forteroent  marque,  aurtout  motive  plua  savaroment.  Telle  ^tait  Torniere 
ou  le  conrant  de  I'opinion  publique  avait  fait  entrer  de  force  Thiatoire  de 
France,  orniere  qui  ae  creusait  de  plua  en  plus*  On  a*attachait  a  un  faji^ 
tome  de  conatitution  Germanique ;  on  repudiait  tout  contact  avec  lea  ve- 
ritahles  racines  de  notre  civiltaation  moderne ;  et  cela,  au  moment  mftme 
ou  llnspiration  d*une  grande  aaaembl^a,  invest  ie  par  le  vobu  national  d'una 
miasion  pareille  d  celle  dea  andena  ]%ialateura,  allait  reproduire  dana  la 
droit  civil  de  la  France,  dana  aon  ayst^me  de  diviaions  territorialea,  dana 
son  administration  tout  enti^re,  la  puissante  unite  dn  gouvernement  Ro« 
main* 

<  Llieure  marquee  arriva  pour  cette  revolution,  terme  actuel,  si  non  de- 
finitif,  da  grand  mouvement  de  renaissance  sociale  qui  commence  au  dou- 
zi^me  si^le.  Apr^a  cent  aoixante-quinze  ana  d'interruption,  lea  ^tata  e£n6« 
raax  furent  convoquea  pour  le  5  mai  1789.  L*opmion  de  la  majorite 
natioBale  demandait,  pour  le  tiers-etat,  une  representation  double,  et 
OBtte  qaeation  traitle  en  aena  divera,  dn  point  de  vue  de  Thiatoire  et  de 
ctlai  do  droit,  donna  lien  a  de  grandea  controveraea*  Elle  fut  tranches 
par  nn  faomme  dont  lea  id^ea  fortes  et  neuvea  eurent  plua  d'une  foia  le 
prifil^ge  de  fixer  lea  esprits  et  de  devenir  la  loi  de  tons  parmi  lea  incer« 
titvdes  aana  nombre  d'un  renouvellement  complet  de  la  aoci^te*  Que$t» 
tt  Que  te  tiers-etat  f  Tout.  Qu'a-t-il  iU  jusqud  prisent  dans  fordre 
politique  f  Bien.  Que  demandc't'il  ?  A  itre  queique  chase  :  tela 
forent  lea  termea  6nergiqnement  concis  dana  lesquels  I'abbe  Sieves  for* 
mnlace  premier  probl^me  dela  revolution  Fran^aise/ — (ConsiderationSf 
L  140,  142.) 

In  the  remainder  of  his  essay,. professing,  as  it  does,  to  trace 
the  course  of  historical  enquiry  from  the  Revoludon  to  the 
present  time,  M.  Thierry  becomes  so  completely  what  he  depre- 
cates— a  political  pamphleteer — that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow 
lum  in  bis  enquiries.  His  work  is  very  curious  as  a  commentary 
upon  the  present  spirit  of  parties ;  but  we  must  leave  these  topics 
to  others,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  subject  to  wluch  be 
repeatedly  alludes,  ana  as  repeatedly  glances  oiF — namely^  the 
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iBourse  taken  in  France  for  the  promotion  of  historical  science, 
hj  the  publication  of  the  soarces  from  whence  it  is  derived. 

The  collection  of  historical  materials  in  France  dates  from  afar. 
It  'was  an  old  labour  of  love  in  the  French  nation ;  for  such, 
in  facty  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  are  the  *  Grandes 
f  Chroniqoes  de  la  France,  selon  qu'elles  sont  Conserv^es  en 
^  PEglise  de  Saint  Denis ;' — a  book  which,  hitherto  amonf^t  the 
rarest  and  dearest  of  the  black  letter,  is  now  reproduced  by  the 
care  of  M.  Paulin  Paris.  With  respect  to  this  edition,  we  view 
it  as  a  literary  sign  of  the  times — that  is  to  say,  of  the  seal  now 

Jrevailing  in  France  for  promoting  historical  literature :  and  we 
ave  only  room  to  observe  that  it  exhibits  great  care  and  little 
ostentation ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  M.  Paulin 
Paris  bad  given  a  more  definite  notice  of  the  manuscripts  upon 
which  it  is  formed.  It  should  seem  that  a  manuscript,  now  in  the 
Royal  Library,  and  executed  for  Charles  V.,  had  been  frequently 
^  cOBsnlted  ;*  but  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
text  now  exhibited.  This  mode  of  editing  is  not  satisfactory  ia 
Uny  ease ;  and  least  of  all  with  respect  to  a  work  which  has  passed 
through  many  a  Hfocdamento.  It  may  not  be  unimportant  to 
mention  that  there  is  a  noble  volume,  containing  a  large  portion 
of  the  *  Chronique  de  Saint  Denis,*  in  a  repository  where  its  exist- 
ence could  never  be  anticipated — the  office  of  the  town-clerk  in 
the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  London;*  and  it  might  yet  be  worth 
while  if  M.  Paulin  Paris  were  to  consult  it  before  he  completes  bis 
edition,  of  which  we  have  only  received  as  far  as  the  fifth  volume. 

That  there  was,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  French  monarchy, 
any  strict  and  formal  appropriation  of  the  abbey  of  St  Denis  as  a 
repository  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  chronicles,  cannot 
be  asserted  ;  but  the  monastery  did  gradually  acquire  this  charac- 
ter. The  annah)  of  high  emprise  grew  up,  and  took  their  *  form 
*  and  pressure*  beneath  the  glorious  shadow  of  the  oriflamme. 
Here  the  wise  Abbot  Suger  (who  died  in  1151)  composed  bis 
"biography  of  Louis  le  Gros.  Somewhat  later,  Rigord,  a  monk 
of  St  Denis,  really  held  the  office  of  historiographer-royal, 
perhaps  the  earliest  appointment  of  this  nature  in  medieval 
Europe.  This  Is  a  definite  example,  and  it  speaks  much :  without 
doubt,  there  were  many  others  holding  the  same  office  at  other 


*  This  repository  also  contains  a  most  corious  inedited  account  of  tlie 
Coronation  of  Henry  VI.  at  Notre-Daroe,  addressed  by  the  Prevfit  des 
Marcbands  add  Echevins  ai  Paris  to  their  good  compeers  and  fellow-sab- 
jects  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London.  It  should  be  added  as  an  ni* 
pendix  to  Monstrelet. 
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periods.  His  efarouicles,  ^hen  completed,  were  placed  in  the 
arcUTes  of  the  abbey.  Sack  writings,  when  deposited  in  the 
monastic  libraries,  acquired  the  generic  name  of  the  Chronicles 
of  St  Denis,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ^  Grandes 

*  Cbroniques ; '  or  the  one  work  in  the  vernacular  Romance  lan- 
guage into  which  they  were  melted  down.  So  much  were  they 
respected  that  they  were  vouched  as  a  legal  authority,  nor  indeed 
always  undeservedly ;  for  the  historian?  of  the  Abbey  examined 
the  parties  upon  oath,  before  they  inserted  the  information  in 
their  Chronieles.    It  was  thus  that  ^  Frere  Jean  Chartier,  Chautre 

*  de  Saint  Denis  en  France,  et  Chroniqueur  de  France,'  historio- 
grmpfaer^roval  to  Charles  VII.,  took  the  depositions  of  the  piU 
grims  who  brought  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  BelgnKiei  and 
the  rout  of  the  unbelievers.^ 

These  ehronicles  were  also  abundantly  vouched  for  truths  and 


*  The  passage  is  highly  curious,  as  displaying  the  strict  judicial  charac- 
ter of  these  examinations *  Ceste  conquests  ainsi  rapport^e,  pour  estre 

mi$e  is  croniques,  fut  afimi^e  sur  Its  saincU  EvanffileSf  et  sur  le  voeu 
de  prestrise,  par  venerables  et  ecclesiastiques  personnes  Messire  Jean 
Valete,  Prestre,  Messire  Patrice  Tonrtalle  ou  Tonmalle,  aussi  Prestre, 
St  Aiidr€  Yalete,  homme  por  laic,  tous  trois  estans  do  Diocese  de 
Diaiblaim  en  Achaye,  et  fot  bles^  le  susdit  Chevalier  Blanc  d'une 
lance   tr^s-griefement  en   la  demiere  bataille,   tant  qne  n^cetsit^  le 
csatrmigmt  de  se  retirer  en  k  cite  d'Auguste  sas*mention6e,  ea  laquelle 
il  alia  ds  vie  k  trespas.    Pareillement  fut  fort  bless6  le  Tucc,  lequel  te 
retlra  en  k  ville  de  Constantinople,  ou  U  fut  tr^*fort  malade  durant  cer- 
tain temps.    Or  Us  dessus-nommez  estans  inttrrogez  de  may  chroniqueur 
^apris  le  sertnent  que  dit  est)  comment  iU  s^avoient  Us  choses  suS'men~ 
tionies  estre  vrayes  ;  iU  deposirent  au'ils  avoient  est^  pr^sens,  et  assist^ 
person nelleroent  en  tontes  ces  batailles,  estans  en  armes  i  cofifibattre; 
viais  que  pour  les  grands  perils  de  mort  ou  ils  avoient  est^,  ils  s'estoient 
Toatn  i  la  visite  de  Sainct  Denjs,  et  i  plusienrs  ant  res  pelerinages  qa'ils 
avoient  intention  de  Imnre  et  accomplir  atant  qne  jamais  ils  retournassent 
cm  lear  pays.' — (tiiHoire  de  Char  Us  FIL^  p.  29.) — The  delicate  ques^ 
ttoa  of  the  character  of  Agnes  Sorel,  was  with  equal  care  investigated  by 
Chartier  before  be  would  absolve  her  in  bis  Chronicle.   <  Ce  fat  une  com- 
aanae  renomonee  que  le  Roi  la  maintenoit  en  concubinage — car  aujouri^ 
hui  (right  I  an  aujourd^hui  as  long  as  this  world  will  la8t)le  peuple  est  plus 
esdin  a  penser  et  dire  mal  que  Lien.  Ce  que  fait,  que  je,  Chroniqueur  det«- 
•ns-norom^,  d^irant  escrire  le  vray,  n'en  suis  bien  deuement  inform^, 
pour  sans  fiction  desconvrir  et  savoir  la  verit^  et  conduite  da  cas.     Or 
ywj  trouv^  tant  par  le  recit  de  Chevaliers,  Escujers  et  Conseillers,  comme 
|«r  le  rapport  uaatres  de  divers  estats  examinez  par  serment  comme  d 
mam  q0See  appent^  afin  d'oster  et  lever  Tabus  du  people,'  &c. :  and  he 
fiien  proceeds  to  state  all  the  facts  and  inferences  by  which  the  Dame 
M  BwnA  was  to  be  justified. 
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fictions  by  the  metrical  writers  of  French  history,  and  not  less 
so  by  the  pure  romancers :  with  them  the  language  is  that  of  the 
songster  of  Pierabras : — 

<  A  Saint  Denis  en  France  fut  le  ronle  trourez 
Flos  de  cent  cin^ante  anz  a  y  est^  celez/ 

Yet  it  is  curious  enough  that,  in  the  first  source  of  these  fic- 
tions, an  opposite  course  is  pursued ;  and  the  veracious  Turpin, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  professes  to  have  compiled  his  work  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Dean  of  Aiz-la-Chapelie,  who  could  not 
find  enough  concerning  the  deeds  of  his  Eknperor  in  the'repository 
of  St  Denis.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
novelty  of  the  romantic  legends  of  Charlemagne  when  they  were 
first  promulgated ;  and  a  testimony  of  their  absence  at  that  period 
in  any  work  naving  any  pretensions  to  authenticity.  But  wheni  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  tne  age  of  real  chivalry  had  disappeared— if 
indeed  it  ever  existed — the  force  of  the  fictions  of  Charlemagne  be- 
came irresistible.  A  history  which  rejected  them  could  not  appear 
with  any  chance  of  success,  and  therefore  a  considerable  portion  of 
Turpin's  is  incorporated  in  the  third  revision  of  the  Chronicles  of 
St  Denis,  or  that  executed  under  Philip  of  Valois.  This  section 
of  the  ^  Chroniques'  has  been  annotated  by  M.  Paulin  Paris  with 
much  diligence ;  and  he  has  furnished  strong  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  theory  that  the  <  detestable  Ugende^  as  he  terms  it  with 
much  ire,  is  of  Spanisbuorigin. 

We  must  not,  however,  condemn  these  compilers,  or  censare 
their  credulity.  Scepticism,  or  critical  accuracy,  on  their  part, 
would  have  been  at  that  period  an  injury,  and  not  a  benefit  to 
historical  literature.  Imagination  is  often  a  useful  guide  to  the 
intellect ;  and  we  judge  the  medieval  writers  by  a  false  standard 
when  we  test  them  by  the  rules  which  history  requires,  in  an 
age  when,  in  addition  to  the  functions  of  the  historian  as  a 
moral  teacher,  we  expect  that  he  should  unravel  the  problems 
offered  by  the  advance  of  society.  The  popularity  of  the  fic- 
tions of  the  Carlovingian  cycle,  which  were  circulated  in  the 
vernacular  tongue,  excited  an  appetite  for  real  history ;  and  io 
this  reaction,  to  which  the  effect  produced  by  the  romances  of 
Walter  Scott  furnishes  not  an  unapt  parallel,  we  owe  the  French 
*  Chroniques  de  Saint  Denis,'  properly  or  emphatically  so  called. 
The  monks  were  rieht  in  using  Turpin.  Had  it  not  been  for  Tur- 
pin, the  book  would  never  have  been  written  on  fine  vellum,  and 
illuminated  with  gold  and  ultramarine,  to  make  it  fit  to  put  before 
the  king — it  never  would  have  been  asked  for.  The  Chronicles  of 
St  Denis  may  be  traced  through  four  revisioaa.  The  succes- 
sive redacUurs  increased  the  book  at  their  pleasure ;  and  by  their 
diligence,  ab3ut  the  reign  of  Charles  V.9  it  usaumed  the  autho- 
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ritatire  form  by  which  the  compilation  was  rendered  the  most 
fiiToarite  volume  of  its  ckss  and  land.  What  Baker's  *  Chronicle* 
was  to  the  English  squire  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  the  *  Chro- 
*  niques  de  Saint  Denis'  became  in  the  days  of  Henri  Quatre — 
the  mat  book  lying  on  the  table  in  the  sunny  oriel,  spelled  over 
by  the  young,  and  speculated  upon  by  the  old — the  authority  by 
wnich  thev  swore.  As  it  now  appears,  it  is  composed  of  trans- 
lations ana  selections,  not  unskilfully  nor  negligently  executed, 
from  Aimoinus,  Fredegarius,  and  many  anonymous  chroniclers, 
for  the  earlier  periods ;  Suger,  Rigord,  and  Nangis  for  the  later, 
constitute  its  basis.  These  are  intermixed  with  copious  extracts 
Irom  the  legends  of  Dagobert,  and,  above  all,  of  Charlemagne — 
lei^rads  wmch  had  been  consecrated  by  general  consent,  and 
jnnusteriog  to  nadonal  feeling. 

Tliere  was  much,  without  doubt,  in  the  wide-extended  popularity 
of  ibe  ^  Chfoniques  de  Saint  Denis,'  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  political  adaptation  of  French  history.  An  investigation  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  popular  notions  which  it  diffused, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  power  of  deposing  the  sovereign, 
ana  moat  markedly  in  the  era  of  the  League,  would  be  an  in- 
teresting enquiry*  But  in  another  aspect  we  may  now  consider 
these  moaastic  productions  as  the  precursors  of  those  labours, 
wbidi  have  enabled  the  French  to  attain  so  high  jmd  command- 
ing a  station  in  historical  literature.  It  may  .easily  4e  inuigined 
that  we  are  alluding  to  the  works  of  thf  BenedicHaas,  and  prin- 
dpaUy  lo  the  members  of  the  congregation  of  St  Maur ;  who  de- 
TDled  themselves  with  unequalled  energy  to  the  cultivation  of  his- 
torieal  stodies— following  the  spirit,  tlwugh  perhaps  not  the  letler 
of  the  rule  imposed  by  their  l^^islator,  the  great  monastic  pats- 
arch  of  the  west. 

'  This  iilostrious  community  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  reac- 
tioo  amongst  the  RooMmists  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
Ranke  has  so  well  explained.  Partaking  of  the  general  disorders 
of  the  Western  Churcn,  and  which  were  much  increased  in  France 
by  the  civil  wars,  the  Benedictine  order  had  greatly  degenerated. 
A  ^reform,'  begun  in  the  abbey  of  St  Vannes  at  Verdun,  had  so 
much  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  piety  in  the  monasteries  by 
which  it  was  received,  that  the  French  clergy,  when  assembled  in 
tho  States-general  in  1614,  recommended  the  diffusion  of  the 
same  discipline  throughout  the  kingdom.  Lorrame,  though  still 
continuing  one  of  the  churches  of  the  Gauls,  was  politically  in- 
JepenJtnt  of  Frano^.  This  severance  did  not  prevent  many  of 
the  French  abbeys  from  voluntarily  adopting  the  reform ;  but  it 
was  thought  more  expedient  to  erect  a  ^  Congregation '  indepen- 
dent of  IxMTaine,  a  measure  effected  by  the  concurrence  of  Royal 
imdnifwlaathority—LottisX  III.  by  his  letters  patent(l618,)and 
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Oregonr  XV.  by  his  bull  (1621,)  baying  authorized  the  estabiith^ 
ment  or  the  community.  During  the  *  wars  of  relig^ion/  mmy 
monasteries  had  been  profaned  and  entirely  ruined  by  the  Hag«e« 
nots:  others  existed  only  in  name,  the  monks  living  di^iersedlyv 
and  appropriating  to  their  own  private  use  the  wasted  resources  of 
the  monastery.  The  material  or  bodily  restoration  of  the  <K>nveiits 
was  accompanied  by  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  discipline.  But 
the  vigorous  literary  spirit  which  henceforward  formed  the  dta^ 
tinguishing  characteristic  oJF  the  congregation  of  St  Maur,  was 
due  to  Dom  Tarisse,  promoted  to  the  office  of  General  in  1630. 
Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  evils  resultingr  from  the  sloth  and 
ignorance  into  which  the  order  had  fallen,  he  rendered  the  mo- 
nastio  orgfanization  of  the  houses  of  his  order,  united  as  they  were 
in  provinces,  the  basis  of  a  well-digested  course  of  instructkm. 
They  became  virtually  colleges  of  an  university.  Theologfy  was 
paramount;  yet  attracting  to  theological  studies  all  those  branches 
of  human  knowledge  by  which  they  could  be  best  illustrated  or 
diffused. 

These  studies  were  not  pursued  without  opposition.  The  couibc 
of  authorship,  like  that  of  true  love,  never  runs  smooth.  De  Ranci) 
the  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  viewed  the  application  of  talent  to  pro* 
fane  or  secular  learning,  as  a  violation  of  the  simplicity  of  the  gos« 
pel.  He  was  answered  by  Mabillon,  in  his  celebrated  work  De 
StudUs  Monastids.  One  reason  assigned  by  De  Ranc6  was  the 
assumption  of  the  princi]rie,  that  contemplation  and  prayer  should 
-be  the  chief  duties  of  a  monk ;  upon  which  Fleury  observes,  when 
-the  monk  is  shut  up  in  his  cell  with  nothing  to  do,  what  security 
have  you  that  he  will  read  a  good  book  and  pray  :  he  may,  fiir 
aught  you  can  tell,  gape  and  go  to  sleep. — But  the  best  recita- 
tion of  the  narrow,  though  sincere  opinion  of  the  Trappist^  is 
found  equally  in  the  personal  character  of  Mabillon  and  his 
brethren,  and  in  the  works,  which,  if  De  Ranc6  could,  he  would 
have  crushed  in  the  very  germ.  If  there  be  any  aspect  nnder 
which  the  mind  can  possibly  tolerate  the  vows  of  celibacy,  it 
is  that  which  monachism  assumed  amongst  the  Others  of  St 
Maur.  All  that  was  good  in  the  spirit  of  a  literary  academy, 
they  possessed ;  but  without  its  tracasMeries  and  jealousies.  With 
them,  literature  was  not  a  homage  to  the  intellect  <rf  num,  but 
a  work  of  obedience  to  Gk>d.  The  Benedictine  did  not  employ 
his  years  in  the  patient  deciphering  of  the  manuscript,  for  tire 
purpose  of  gratifying  his  own  taste.  He  courted  not  the  ap- 
plause of  society,  won  by  the  epigrammatic  contrast  between  the 
frave  pursuits  of  the  savantj  and  the  gay  brilliancy  of  the  sakm. 
Jot  did  he  model  his  volume  in  anxious  waiting  upon  the  public 
appetite,  whose  demand  was  to  repay  his  invaluable  tdl.  In 
^lf>wiil,  in  place  of  vanity,  in  place  of  kve  #f  gain,  he. 
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the  aosfc,  {band  his  impalse  in  the  singrle  and  sioiple  motiye  of 
employing  his  taknt  for  the  service  of  the  Master  by  whom  every 
good  gift  is  bestowed*  Raised  up  as  teachers  f  freely  dispensing 
the  treasure  freely  bestowed;  offering  the  fruits  of  their  know* 
ledge  as  a  sacri6oe  upon  the  altar ;  fully  impressed  by  the  deepfelt 
importance  of  their  stations — not  given  by  mao,  and  which  man 
coold  not  take  away«-^performing  works  whose  accepted  worth 
could  not  be  depreciated  by  criticism,  nor  enhanced  by  praise; 
they  proceeded  steadily  and  cheerfully  in  labours  wfaichi  even 
humanly  speaking,  can  never  be  ripened  into  harvest  until  the 
band  which  sowra  the  seed  is  mouldering  in  the  grave.  And 
herein  was  found  an  enduring  antidote  to  the  evils  which  poison 
Ulerary  pursuits ; — to  the  anxiety,  the  fretfulness,  the  envy,  the 
anger,  so  often  dooming  the  literary  enquirer  to  vexation,  sorvow, 
despair. 

It  was  firoa  the  vast  collections  of  the  Benedictines  that  the 
French  historical  school  drew  their  materials.  M.  Thierry  says, 
and  truly,  that  the  works  (tf  solid  erudition  published  during  the 
reiga  of  Louis  XIV.,  are  nearly  equal  to  the  sssthetic  glories  of  his 
age*  But  more  than  mere  materiak  was  furnished  by  tne  Boiedio^ 
iiaee.  They  were  something  better  than  antiquaries.  The  inward 
spirit  which  invigorated  and  directed  their  labours,  imparted  it 
tone  of  gravity  and  sobriety,  which  extended  itself  to  the  whole 
class  of  literature,  of  which  their  works  formed  a  part.  When  the 
Acadfmi€  4€$  Jn$criptiam  was  in  a  nascent  state,  much  of  the 
tone  of  the  BcMdietines  entered  into  a  permanent  combination 
with  it.  And  hence  arose  the  aoumen,  the  general  accuracy,  the 
good  sense,  and  the  sound  critical  chuiu^ter  of  the  French  bisto- 
rioal  school,  which  in  these  attributes  yet  leaves  them  unrivalled 
in  continental  Europe. 

The  study  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  by  the  Benedictines, 
heoaian  the  inducement  to  enter  the  fields  of  oriental  lore  and 
classical  aatiqoity.  Eeclesiastical  history  soon  drew  on  civil  his- 
tory :  er  rather  the  Benedictines  viewed  both  in  their  true  light, 
as  concurrent  developments  of  the  progress  of  the  homan  race. 
OithtpBiri$iic  labours  of  the  *  Congregation,'  and  which  perhaps 
ceosdtute,  after  all,  their  chiefest  pride,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak ;  neither  can  we  notice  their  works  on  palseography ;  but 
we  matt  briefly  mention  their  contributions  to  French  history, 
whether  as  collectors  of  materials  or  as  original  writers,  In  their 
latter  capacity,  however,  the  text  is  reneraUy  subordinate  to  the 
original  instruments  and  authorities  introduced  or  appended,  and 
upon  which  it  is  usually  a  species  of  perpetual  digest  or  com- 
mentary. Tjie  enormous  miscellaneous  ctllections — the  owrages 
d$  tmgtte  knkim^  as  the  French  call  them,  of  the  Benedictines — 
and  by  which  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of  the  produotiona  of  the  middle 
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ages  were  poured  out  at  once  upon  tlie  world — as  if  the  monk 
had  rushed  firom  the  library  with  as  many  manuscripts  as  he 
could  carry  away— may  be  best  characterised,  as  to  their  con* 
tents,  by  negatives.  Vernacular  poetry,  excepting  when  di« 
reotly  connected  with  historical  subjects,  is  rigidly  excluded. 
Equally  so  are  the  sciences — astrology,  medidne,  alchemy,  and 
mathematics*  But  the  whole  range  of  miscellaneous  literatare 
waa  harvested  by  the  Benedictines.  Of  such  collections,  the 
Spieilegium  of  Dom  Lucas  IV Achery,  published  in  thirteen  vo- 
lumes quarto,  (1655 — 1677,)  was  amongst  the  earliest.  To  the 
several  volumes  are  added  able  dissertatory  prefaces ;  which  were 
injudiciously  abridged  in  an  otherwise  improved  subsequent  edi- 
tion. It  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  wide  sweep  taken  by 
D*Achery,  he  has  included  some  curious  documents  relating  to 
England ;  amongst  others,  the  tnodus  tenendi  Parliamentanunh 
which,  though  apocryphal,  forms  nevertheless  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  our  constitutional  history. 

The  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti,  in  nine  volumes 
folio,  by  Mabillon,  contains,  in  its  biographies,  materials  as 
well  for  the  ecclesiastical  as  for  the  civil  history  of  every  state 
in  communion  with  the  Western  Church,  during  the  period  which 
it  embraces ;  viz.  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century.  The 
apparatus  to  this  inestimable  work,  and  more  particularly  the 
prefaces,  are  distinguished  by  the  most  clear  and  searching  cri- 
tical knowledge.  The  Analecta,  also  published  by  Mabilloni 
are  principally,  though  not  exclusively,  devoted  to  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  They  are  the  choice  selection,  the  cream 
of  his  portfolio.  This  work  he  took  up  as  a  light  omployroent 
after  a  dangerous  illness ;  and,  as  all  things  are  light  or  heavy 
by  comparison,  the  good  father  found  a  very  pleasant  recre^ 
lion  in  the  verses  of  Angelbert  and  Helduin,  and  the  epistles 
of  Chrodogang  and  Theodwulf.  From  Martene  and  Darand, 
whose  names  are  united  in  a  sort  of  antiquarian  firm,  we  bsve 
(1717)  the  Thesaurus  Novus  Anecdotomni^  in  nine  voiames 
folio,  and  the  Veterum  Scriptorum  et  Jdonumentorum  histoneo- 
Item,  dogtnaiicorum,  et  moralium  AmpUssima  CoUeetiOf  sod 
most  truly  deserving  its  name,  in  nine  volumes  folio,  (17^^^)) 
and  valuable  no  less  for  the  judgment  than  the  diligence  of  the 
collectors.  Many  of  the  works  contained  in  these  oollections  are 
large  chronicles ;  amongst  others,  Ralph  Coggeshall,  a  most 
valuable  authority  for  the  reign  of  our  John  Laddand.  But  in 
these  labours  the  Benedictines  were  not  without  many  wortfajr 
rivals ;  amongst  whom  may  be  principally  noticed  the  Jesuit 
Labb£,  (1 6570  ^^^  ^^^  lawjrer  Stephen  Baluae.  From  the 
first,  the  literary  public  obtamed  the  Nova  BMMheca  Man»' 
scriptorum^  principally^  though  not  exdusively,  devoted  to  the 
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history  of  Berri,  Limoffes,  Maine,  and  Anjou.  The  work,  also, 
is  of  importaoce  to  the  English  historian ;  for,  besides  much 
iufomiation  coneerning  the  PlantagenetSi  the  collection  contains 
the  history  of  the  monastery  of  Selby  in  Yorkshire,  which  appears 
to  be  almost  unknown  to  our  English  antiquaries.  The  hook 
haa  beeome  exceedinfi^ly  rare,  and  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  re* 
print  of  the  Selby  history  to  the  energetic  Director  and  trea- 
surer of  that  very  useful  and  active  association,  the  Camden 
Society*  The  Miscellanea  of  Baluze,  in  seven  volumes  octavo, 
X1678,)  are,  as  the  title  promises,  discursive ;  and  Italian  affairs 
bold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  collection ;  in  which  also,  for  the 
first  time,  appeared  the  very  important  treatise  of  Lactantius, 
De  MwHbiu  Persecutortanf  from  a  unique  manuscript  in  the 
Colbertine  Collection,  and  which  had  been  in  a  manner  lost 
since  the  days  of  St  Jerome* 

Amongst  the  original  works  of  the  Benedictines,  we  may  notice 
the  AnnaUs  Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti^  by  Mabillon,  the  neces* 
SMy  accompaniment  of  the  Acta  ;  and  the  Gallia  Chrisiianaj  (as 
yet  unfinisned,)*  are  prominent  for  their  weighty  and  accurate 
erodition*  The  Art  de  Verifier  les  Datesy  begtm  by  Dom  Maur 
d'Antin,  Dom  Durand,  and  Dom  Cleroeneet,  (1750,)  in  one 
Yolume  quarto,  and  expanded  into  three  folios  by  Dom  Clement, 
though  more  ample  with  respect  to  France  and  the  great  fiefs  of 
the  French  crown,  concerns,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
states  of  the  world,  and  is  the  very  corner-stone  of  historical  en- 
quiry. The  most  important,  however,  of  all  the  gifts  we  owe  to 
lienedictine  learning  and  diligence,  is  the  great  Becueil  dee  Hie- 
iorieme  dee  Gawlee.  The  work,  in  its  present  shape,  having  been 
planaed  aad  partly  executed  by  the  venerable  Dom  Martin  Bou- 
quet, it  is  usually  quoted  by  his  name,  though  he  lived  onlv  to 
complete  the  first  eight  volumes,  published  1738-1752.  The 
•eheme,  however,  had  originated,  and  the  collections  begun, 
loag  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume.  The  first  CknT^ 
pme  of  the  original  sources  of  French  history,  was  produced  by 
Pierre  Pithou,  not  less  eminent  as  a  great  and  practical  lawyer 
than  as  a  man  of  letters.  His  collection  formed  two  volumes, 
(158S-96.)  The  texts  of  Pithou  are  not  always  correct ;  but  we 
aaust  remember  that  he  had  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
explorer  of  an  unUravelled  country,  a  seeker  of  ruins  in  a  wilder- 
ocas  ;  and  although  all  the  writers  whom  he  has  published  are  re- 
peated in  the  subsequent  collections,  yet  the  work  possesses  much 
lateieat  and  critical  value.  Marquard  Freherus,  a  name  so  hon- 
cmicd  as  one  of  the  hard-headed  and  strong-armed  literary  pioneers 
<tf  Gdmany,  followed  IHthou  bv  his  Corpus  Histories  Franeiee 
mteris  ei  mwoermf  (1613,)  of  wnich  a  large  proportion,  how- 
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ever,  belongs  as  much  to  the  history  of  the  Empire  as  to  France 
properly  so  called. 

These  publications,  however,  ere  of  little  moment  when  nfmt* 
pared  with  the  results,  imperfect  as  they  were  left,  of  the  zeal  and 
erudition  of  the  two  *  Quercetani,'  the  Duchesnes.      Andrew, 
the  father,  had  collected,  according  to  a  plan  which  be  s^  forth 
in  1633,  the  materials  for  twenty-four  folios,  of  which  he  gires 
the  intended  particulars.     The  first  fourteen  relumes  were  to 
contain  the  general  historians  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  remain* 
ing  ten  those  of  th^  provinces  and  great  fieft  of  the  crown;  a 
division  useful,  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  null  as  to 
principle,  and  contributing  to  deepen  one  of  the  rut$^  the  omiAtes^ 
as  M.  Thierry  would  say,  which  have  tended  to  conduct  the  major 
part  of  the  historians  of  France  out  of  the  right  path  of  enquiry 
as  to  the  real  character  of  the  States-general  and  the  eonstitu* 
tibn  of  the  French  monarchy.     For  the  only  true  mode  of  in- 
vestigating the  progress  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Capets,  is  te 
consider  it  a  federative  enipi^,  composed  of  distinct  states 
over  which  the  sovereign  had  a  very  unequal  authority — vary- 
ing from  feudal  dependence  to  nominal  supremacy ;  but  which, 
by  a  slow  course  of  events  and  cautious  policy,  were  ultimately 
compressed  rather  than  amalgaiftated  into  one  kingdom.    Na- 
poleon, whose  wonderful  penetration  supplied  the  place  of  book 
knowledge,  seized  the  truth  at  once,  when  he  said  that  France, 
under  the  old  government,  was  ^  plut^t  une  reunion  de  vingt 
^  royaumes  qu'un  seul  etat;'  but  he  did  not  follow  up  the  truA 
by  confessing  that  political  union  was  not  national  union,  and 
that  his  title   of  ^  Empereur  des  Fran^ais'   was  as  much  a 
misnomer  as  if  the  title  of  ^  Queen  of  the  Bngllsh '  were  to  be 
assumed  by  the  sovereign  of  our  insular  and  colonial  empire. 
Of  the  first  part  of  the  collections  of  Duchesne,  five  folios,  un- 
4er  the  title  of  Historic  Frofwarum  Scriptores  Co(s$an€ij  have 
appeared,  (1638,  1 640,)  the  concluding  volumes  having  been  com- 
pie  ted  by  his  son.     In  the  second  series,  Duchesne,  fortunately 
for  us,  began  with  Normandy ;  his  well-known  volume,  the  Hii- 
ioricB  Narwumnorwn  Script<H^es  Antiquij  (1619,)  being  indispen- 
sable to  the  students  of  English  history.     The  DucMsnes  nave 
given  neither  notes  nor  prolegomena.     Many  very  competent 
judges  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  best  mode  of  treating  bi^ 
therto  unedited  materials,  and  that  they  should  appear  with  die 
simplicity  of  an  edUio  prineeps;  or,  at  furthest,  with  an  indication 
of  tne  manuscripts  employed,  and  of  the  emendations  or  vftrions 
readings  adopted  or  selected  by  the  editor.     Economy  of  time 
affords  a  great  motive  in  favour  of  such  a  mode  of  proceedings 
which  may  counterbalance,  and  in  our  opinion  suficiently,  some 
of  the  obvious  arguments  which  can  be  adduced  against  it. 
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Sueh  w«re  ibe  endeavours  whiefa  had  been  made,  when  Colbert, 
in  1 676,  formed  the  design  of  absorbing  the  materials  published, 
or  proposed  for  pobHcation,  by  Duchesne,  in  one  grand  collection, 
to  contain  all  toe  sources  of  French  history.  Dm  Cange,  who 
was  one  of  the  literary  council  of  the  minister,  quarrelled  with 
hk  amociates,  as  professed  antiquaries  generally  do — the  more 
dull  the  employment,  the  brighter  is  it  illuminated  by  the  flame 
of  diseoTd.  No  progress  was  made,  and  these  dissensions,  follow- 
ed by  the  death  of  Colbert,  threw  the  scheme  into  abeyance.  The 
plan  was  resumed  by  Le  Teillier,  archbishop  of  Rheims.  Mabil* 
\aa  refused  to  undertake  the  work.  He  considered  the  history  of 
his  awn  order  as  having  the  first  claim  upon  his  exertions.  An- 
other pause  ensued,  and  no  effectual  progress  was  made  until  the 
mat  Chancellor.  D^Aguesseau  directed  the  resumption  of  an  un- 
dtftakiag  which  he  justly  considered  due  to  the  glory  of  the 
Freneh  name.  D' Aguessean  delighted  in  constitutional  literaturci 
and  the  conferences  of  the  learned  men  whom  he  had  selected  to 
asMi  him,  of  whom  Pere  le  Long,  author  of  the  BibNoiheque 
Hiskuriqme  de  Rtmcey  was  the  chief,  were  held  under  him  as  pre- 
sident. The  death  of  Le  Long  again  interrupted  the  work, 
when,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dom  Denis  de  Sainte  Marthe, 
then  superior  of  the  Congregation  of  St  Maur,  Dom  Bouquet 
iras  apfwinted  to  the  task,  which  he  pursued  with  unremitting 
seal  until  his  death. 

The  corporate  organization  of  the  Congregation  enabled  them 
wtUioiit  difficulty  to  find  qualified  successors.  The  Chancellor 
Lmmcignon  and  the  President  Malesherbes,  emulating  the  ex« 
ample  of  D^Aguesseau,  continued  to  encourage  the  compilers  by 
tkeir  kindness,  and  to  assist  them  by  their  patronage ;  and  Male- 
ahorbea  presided  at  the  meetings  held  during  the  progress  of  the 
woik.  Haudiguier,  Poirier,  Housseau,  and  Precieux,  produced  vols. 
ix.-zL,  (1757-1767) ;  Dom  Clement  and  his  associate,  Dom  Brial, 
the  two  next,  xii.xiii.,  (178U1786);  and  thexivth  was  announced 
when  the  great  storm  burst  forth  which  annihilated  the  monarchy. 
Dmb  Brid,  expelled  from  his  monastery,  was  able  to  preserve  his 
iHilerials.  He  had  been  compelled  to  lay  aside  the  black  garment  of 
Ina  order ;  the  t]nranny  of  revolutionary  liberty  relieved  him  from 
tha  ofaaervanees  of  St  Benedict,  but  no  leave  or  license  granted 
by  man  could  remove  the  restraint  of  his  vows  from  the  mind. 
C^MStiauing  his  tranquil  labours,  the  reign  of  terror  caused  him  no 
abrwi.  la  the  midst  of  crowded  Parishe  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  aolitode.  Yet,  though  unnoticed,  he  was  not  unknown  ;  and 
IB  1796  the  Institute  determined  to  continue  the  Rtcueilj  and 
Dom  Bouquet  was  invited  to  resume  his  task.  In  1805,  ho 
""^  •gg'^g*^  to  *he  Institute.  The  monk,  the  uncompro- 
mising monk,  the  last  depositary  of  the  traditions  of  his  order. 
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took  his  seat  amongst  the  savans  of  the  Revolution,  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  two  eras  ;  separated  but  by  a  small  while  if 
you  look  at  the  calendar,  but  by  ages  of  moral  and  intellectual 
catastrophes.  Yet,  with  all  this  disparity  between  the  monk  and 
bis  associates,  there  was  nothing  quaint  or  repulsive  about  Dom 
Brial ;  as  his  days  were  lengthened,  so  was  more  respect  ren- 
dered to  him ;  and  when  at  length  increasing  infirmities  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  regular  attendance  at  the  Seances  of 
the  Academy,  they  adopted  the  singular  and  unprecedented 
resolution,  that  he  should  always  be  considered  as  present  in 
the  Assembly.  Dom  Brial  died  on  the  24th  May  1828,  being 
then  just  ninety-five  years  of  age,  having  completed  vols,  xiv.- 
xviii.f  (1806-1822);  he  had  begun  to  work  upon  the  xiitb, 
which  was  finished  by  MM.  Naudet  and  Daunou,  1633;  and 
these  gentlemen  have  just  brought  out  the  xxth  volume,  being, 
in  fact,  the  first  of  a  new  series,  intended  to  include  the  reigns 
from  St  Louis  to  Charles  IV.  The  latter  volumes  of  the  Be- 
aieil  are  historical  monuments  themselvesi  indicating  in  their 
very  title-pages  the  accelerated  rapidity  of  the  march  of  history 
— the  eafi^le  of  Napoleon  succeeded  by  the  ^/fetfr-de-^#— and  the 
honoured  shield  of  ancient  France,  giving  way  in  turn  to  the 
heraldic  anomaly  of  the  crowned  charter. 

Six  volumes  more  will,  it  is  calculated,  complete  the  work, 
by  bringing  it  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIL ;  and  for  which  it  is 
believed  a  period  of  twenty  years  will  be  required. 

The  statement  of  the  bulk  of  the  work  will  sufficiently  show 
the  treasure  of  materials  which  it  contains ;  and  they  have  been 
elaborated  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
observe  that  the  best  manuscripts  have  been  consulted,  and  the 
printed  texts,  often  very  defective,  restored  by  careful  and  criti- 
cal collation.  Dissertations  explanatory  of  curious  points  of 
policy,  manners,  laws,  and  history,  are  prefixed  to  the  several 
volumes.  Notices  and  notes,  critical  and  grammatical,  are  added, 
together  with  chronological  abstracts — ^giving  a  clear  summary  of 
the  facts  and  matters  connecting  the  statements  of  the  different 
sources  into  one  current  or  tabular  narrative.  Excellent  histo- 
rical, geographical,  verbal,  and  glossarial  indices  complete  the 
volumes,  explaining  and  rendering  the  contents  accessible,  and 
leaving  in  these  respects  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Great,  however,  as  the  merit  and  value  of  this  collection  is, 
its  utility  as  a  body  of  historical  evidence  is  exceedingly  dimi- 
nished by  the  mistaken  plan  of  arrangement  which  its  editors  bare 
pursued ;  and  upon  which  we  shall  treat  at  length,  in  consequence 
of  its  importance  to  the  general  study  of  historical  literature; 
for  most  truly  does  it  exemplify  the  observation  of  M.  Thierry, 
Le  pur  temoignage  des  monuntens  historiques  ne  petU  sortir  ^ 
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Jc  cei  oumumem  pris  dans  leur  ensembk  et  dans  leur  integrite. 
The  plan  was  not  adopted  without  much  coosideration ;  but  it 
b  DOW  all  but  universally  considered  to  be  a  failure,  and  will,  we 
trust,  nerer  find  a  follower.  The  great  historical  collectors  before 
and  since  Dom  Bouquet — such  as  Duchesne,  Pistorius,  Menke- 
nios,  Meibomius,  Struvius,  Leibnitz,  Reuber,  Freher,  Bongar- 
sins,  Muratori,  Lindenbrofi^,  Langebeck,  Pet^  Pertz,  Oeffelius, 
in  short,  all  except  Dom  Bouquet,  have  adopted  the  simple  and 
natural  plan  of  publishing  the  texts  of  their  authors  as  they  found 
ihem — giving  each  writer  a  place  as  nearly  as  possible  in  chro- 
nological order,  according  either  to  the  era  when  he  flourished, 
or  the  period  to  which  his  work  relates,  perhaps  also  classing 
those  belonging  to  different  regions  or  provinces — thus  forming 
one  consecutive  series,  through  which  the  enquirer  works  his 
way*     In  so  doing,  he  will  certainly  not  pursue  tne  path  without 
eare  and  labour.     It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  chronicler 
frequently  copies  or  conveys  from  other  authors.     Many  do  the 
like :  But,  as  Sterne  (who  borrowed  the  simile  from  Old  Bur- 
ton) says,  '  Ii's  only. pouring  out  of  one  bottle  into  another/ 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  some  cases  the  medieval 
chroniclers  do  more  than  merely  appropriate  the  liquor;  they 
spare  themselves  even  the  trouble  of  decanting,  and  bring  the 
bottle  itself  into  their  own  bin.     Some  of  them  are  verbose  and 
declamatory,  committing  the  same  sins  in  bad  Latin  which  par- 
liamentary orators  do  in  good  English.     Some,  especially  the  writ- 
es of  the  *  Biographies  of  the  Saints,'  tell  very  strange  stories,  and 
broach  very  alarming  and  uncouth  opinions.   Others  make  mani- 
fest and  open  mistakes.   And,  lastly,  a  great  many  of  these  chron- 
icles extend  over  a  long  succession  of  years.     And  to  those  who 
wish  to  attain  knowledge  by  a  raH-road^  (a  royal  road  is  now  out 
of  the  question,)  and  to  perform  the  operation  of  making  books 
with  the  smallest  extent  of  head  and  hand  work — to  make  the 
greatest  show  of  quotations,  and  to  have  the  information  placed 
within  their  reach  all  ready  cut  and  dry — it  is  most  convenient 
to  have  the  matter  of  each  period  strained,  clarified,  and  brought 
together  in  a  volume.  The  convenience  of  such  an  arrangement  is 
obvious.   The  repetitions  and  prolixities  of  the  chroniclers,  often 
occasion  much  waste  of  time  to  those  who  have  to  pore  over  their 
pages.     To  select  the  information  requires  judgment ;  and  there 
IS  much  labour  in  consulting  tome  after  tome — often  of  enor- 
mous size.    Therefore  Dom  Bouquet  and  his  successors  adopted 
the  plan  of  endeavouring  to  concentrate  their  materials,  by  expun- 
ffing  all  supposed  irrelevant  matter ;  and  then  dividing  such  matter 
into  eras  or  periods,  according  to  the  scheme  which  he  describes 
(though  not  completely)  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume :— 
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f  Mous  iotqxms  nos  chroniques :  nous  prenong  cfabord  toitt  c» 
*  qui  re^rde  la  premiere  race ;  ensuite  ce  qtii  concernelaseconde. 
^  rour  ce  qui  est  de  la  troisieme,   nous  fixerons  des  ipoqoes 

<  auxquelles  nous couperons  les  chroniques  :  par  exampk^depoW 

<  Hugues  Capet  jusqu'  k  la  fin  du  rigne  de  Louis  VII,  €*esta 

<  dire,  depuis  Tan  987  jusqu'  en  1180.     ...     II  serait  iB\itpt\e 

<  de  nous  objecter  que  les  chroniques  ainsi  d^coup^es,  perdeot 

<  beauooop  de  leur  force :  on  ne  cherche  dans  Us  chronupM  qve 

<  les  fcdts ;  et  le  plus  souvent  ces  fdts  n'ont  ancune  connexiM 

<  les  uns  avec  les  autres.   D'ailleurs  nous  sommes  soavent  fiMig^i 

<  de  retrancher  de  ces  chro'niques  bien  des  choses  qui  nous  sent 
4  ^trangeres ;  si  on  pent  en  retrancher,  on  peut  aussi  diriser.' 

I^ever  Mrere  the  various  powers  of  the  great  peacemaker  better 
esemplified  than  in  this  passage.      The  iNfhole  argument  ii 
l^rounded  upon  the  assumption  which  the  si  involves,  that  the  pre^ 
0tises  have  been  granted ;  for  the  proposition  that  nothing  but 
acts  are  sought  for  in  the  Chronicles,  eould  only  emanate  from 
tbose  who  had  formed  an  erroneous  opinion  ooncerniifg  the  natore 
Qf  biBtorical  documents,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the  inves- 
tigations of  history.     Thus  pursued,  the  collection  of  historical 
inaterials  loses  its  integrity,  and  becomes,  whatever  may  be  \ts 
bulk*  not  a  judidous  selection  of  authorities — for  an  editor  most 
^l^ays  select  his  muniments — but  a  mere  collection  of  quotations. 
.Whenever  Bouquet  and  his  continuators  have  been  a\>ie  to  carry 
out  his  plan  to  its  full  and  desired  extent,  a  process  is  performed^ 
^bich,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the  departed  retain  any  afiee* 
tion  for  their  literary  productions — any  sympathy  for  the  Buffer- 
ings of  the  progeny  of  the  brain — would  furnish  a  new  chapter 
jn  the  calamities  of  authors.    All  matter  which  the  editor  consi^ 
ders  as  fabulous  or  irrelevant,  or  which  has  been  told  any  where 
else,  is  struck  out:  sometimes  a  book  is  expunged,  sometimes  a 
cbttp^®''"*  sometimes  a  section — sometimes  a  paragraph— somc^ 
times  a  line — sometimes  a  few  words.     1  he  text,  or  rather   its 
gbreds  so  castigated,  is  then  dissected  into  larger  or  smaller  pov-- 
tions,  or  excerpts,  tehich  are  arranged  chronologically  according- 
to  the  periods  or  eras  to  which  they  belong ;  so  that  the  reader 
has  to  hunt  after  the  fragments  through  three  or  four  voltunes^ 
mid  in  some  instances,  (e.  ff.  the  Chronicle  of  St  Denis,)  nearly 
through  the  whole  collection.   Well,  therefore,  has  Sismondi 
-marked,  in  a  passsige  which  is  of  so  much  importance  in  ^~ 
Jog  a  right  judgment  upon  this  subject,  that  we  shall  tran 
it  entire : — 

«  Malgrfc  tons  les  d6fatit8  de  la  narration  du  moine  Ordericus  VitailM, 
gon  extreme  prolixlt6,  son  d(jsordre,  sea  continnels  retAurs  en  arri^ 
.0O0  g&ftt  pour  le  merveilletix  le  plus  absarde,  nons  ne  nous  s^paron 
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sans  r^freU  il'aB  ^cri?aiii  qui  nous  ioiiioit  dans  tons  les  prejaj^  et  tontes 
Ics  pMsiont  popokires  de  son  ipoqu^,  et  qui,  a  propos  de  ee  que  nous  ne 
d^riofis  point  savoir,  nous  aprenoit  sonvent  ce  que  nous  aurions  chercbe 
partoot  aillenrs  en  Tain.  L'auteur  declare  que,  parvenu  a  T^e  de  soi- 
xante-sept  ans»  et  fatigue  par  la  vieillesse  et  par  les  indrmites,  il  desire 
finir  une  bistoire  qui  ne  lui  presente  plus  d'altrait,  au  milieu  des  calami- 
tes  dont  TEurope  est  afflig^e.  De  longs  extraits  d'Orderic  Vitalis  ont 
M  iroprim^s  dlins  le  tome  xii.  des  Hisloriens  de  France^  et  dans  les  pr^- 
c^dens ;  mais  ils  ont  k\(s  morcel^s,  d'apr^  le  malheurenx  syst^me  adopte 
pour  cette  collection,  de  manidre  A  rendre  impauible  de  compendre  h 
pian  de  eei  Butmr,  de  k  Hre  amc  iniSrit,  au  dejuger  de  la  croyance 
fu'U  m^rtlt.  11  asl  bien  ftbhenx  que  ks  tarant  laborienx  qoi  ont  fonn6 
ce  ncoeal  national,  metteiit  si  aovvent  celui  qui  Tent  juger  par  soi  m^mei 
daaa  la  n^cewtiti  de  reeoorir  aux  originanx  gu'ils  devaient  reproduiret  et 
quiie  montfait  qtiextraire. — (Sismonoi,  Hist,  de  Fran.^  t.  258.) 

Sttch  ia  the  opinion  of  a  most  competent  judge,  when  speaking 
tneideatallj  of  tiie  Hecueil;  and  were  he  called  upon  to  pass  a 
direct  jodgmeat,  we  have  good  grounds  for  asserting  that  he 
would  pronouaoe  a  more  oeeidea  condemnation  of  the  plan. 
And  no  one  who  has  practically  worked  upon  the  Becueil  dee 
Hmtariene^  not  as  a  mere  book  of  reference,  but  in  regular 
slodj,  can  avoid  lupreeing  with  Sismondi,  in  entirely  disappnh- 
Ting  a  plan  which  has  arisen  from  the  thorough  misconception 
•f  tJie  doty  belonging  to  an  editor,  as  a  reporter  and  exami* 
JMT  of  historical  evidence,  for  the  use  of  the  historical  student 
or  the  Uatorieal  enquirer*  Think  but  about  it,  and  there  is  no 
dificulty  in  determining  what  the  editor  ought  to  do.  The 
•tutor's  province  is  simply  that  of  collecting  the  materials,  and 
doiBg  aomewhat  in  a  helping  way  towards  laying  the  foun- 
dations ;  but  not  to  hew  and  fashion  the  brick  and  stone,  or  to 
laiae  tlw  wails.  Let  the  editor  carefully  investigate  and  point 
o«t  the  sources  of  the  annals.  Let  him  give  his  judgment  upon 
tlM  autbentieity  of  the  manuscript.  Let  him  add  all  the  infor* 
natioa  which  can  tend  to  elucidate  the  text,  or  identify  the 
author }  but,  having  done  all  this,  his  task  is  ended.  It 
■net  be  left  to  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  value  and  application 
•f  Uw  evidenee  thus  brought  before  him.  He  is  the  architect 
who  b  to  sift,  lest,  and  try  the  materials  thus  collected  for  h» 
aat ; — to  employ  what  he  considers  as  sound,  and  to  cast  away,  if 
he  thinka  fit,  whatever,  according  to  his  judgment,  may  injure 
'  iha  edifice's  solklity.  But  Dom  Bouquet  does  not  give  you  leave  to 
do  to.  He  only  furnishes  you  with  the  information  which,  in  his 
efrinkmj  onght  to  be  known  ;  and  hence,  as  M.  Thierry  observes 
with  respect  to  the  selections  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  L^zardiere, 
he  it  always  in  danger  of  deluding  you  into  a  one-sided  theory, 
though  without  any  intention  of  deceiving  you.  From  what 
Dom  Bouquet  expunges,  you  are  inexorably  and  irrevocably  ex- 
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eluded ;  and  believing  himself  that  >!ic^  only  are  sought  for  in  the 
Chronicle,  he  bounds  your  capacity  by  the  measure  of  his  own. 
Dom  Bouquet,  and  those  who  advocate  his  plan — for  he  has 
some  few  adherents  in  this  country — ^forget,  as  it  seems  to  as, 
that  the  productions  of  the  medieval  writers  are  to  be  viewed  in  a 
double  capacity — not  only  as  records  of  facts,  or  what  are  suppo* 
sed  to  be  such,  but  also  as  monuments  of  literature. 

We  want  to  do  more  than  hear  the  story.  We  want  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  narrator.  Facts  only  form  a  part  of  history. 
History  is  not  to  be  gathered  merely  from  the  dry  narrative  of 
events,  from  dates  and  names,  but  from  all  the  accompanimebte 
which  show  the  intellectual  character  of  the  times.  Matthew 
of  Westminster,  and  Godfrey  of  Viterbo  preface  their  histories  rf 
England  and  the  Empire  with  the  annals  of  the  world,  deduced 
from  age  to  age,  until  the  narration  passes  into  the  states  of  me- 
dieval Christendom.  Expunge  these  encumbrances,  says  the  eri« 
tic — needless,  in  our  advanced  state  of  historical  knowledge,  the 
crude  and  capricious^  extracts  of  the  ignorant  inmate  of  the  monas:- 
tery.  Follow  the  advice  of  such  a  critic — strike  out  the  monkish 
narrative,  founded  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  yet  mixed  with 
the  fond  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  and  the  Greek  hagtologist— 
omit  the  compilations  from  Orosius  and  Justin,  from  Josephus 
and  Eusebius— *and  you  obliterate  the  whole  memorial  of  the 
spirit  of  ancient  historical  study,  that  from  which  its  life  was 
derived — the  spirit  which  taught  the  great  and  important  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  that  the  true  mode  of  appreciating  history,  is  to 
consider  the  fate  of  each  race  and  nation  as  a  branch  of  the  great 
stream  by  which  Almighty  Providence  carries  on  the  destinies  of 
mankind. 

A  monkish  chronicler  may  abound  with  biblical  texts,  which  the 
critic  views  as  impertinencies :  are  these  excluded?  You  lose 
all  the  proofs  of  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  prevailing  of  Holy 
Scripture  during  the  middle  ages — a  knowledge  so  inadequately 
appreciated  by  tnose  who  erroneously  represent  that  period  as 
one  in  which  the  sacred  writings  were  cast  away.  You  lose 
also  the  evidence  of  the  spirit  which  led  the  learned  to  place  all 
knowledge  in  subordination  to  the  Divine  word.  Nay,  even  to 
seek  the  most  familiar  illustrations  of  daily  events  in  Scripture 
language,  not  irreverently,  but  upon  the  conviction  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  universal.  The  critic  proceeds  in 
his  precepts  for  mutilation,  and  descants  upon  the  defective  re- 
dundancy of  the  chronicler,  and  the  necessity  of  trimming  him 
down,  so  as  to  please  our  ears  polite.  The  monk  sermonises^ 
dully,  without  doubt ;  but  he  instructs  you  according  to  the  moral 
standard  of  his  age,  and  you  will  be  none  the  worse  for  the  lessons 
you  receive.    His  quotations  from  the  classics  are  trite,  and  fit  only 
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for  the  schoolboy. — Granted ;  but  they  reveal  the  extent  of  his 
classic  knowle<ige.  His  tumd  eloquence  is  fittieuing. — Be  it 
BO ;  he  will  not  tire  you  long ;  Usten  to  him  with  profit,  as  display- 
ing the  tone  of  his  cultivation.  The  Latin  is  barbarous,  the 
Ehrase  vague  and  empt^  of  reasoning. — May  be  so ;  but  you 
ave  to  learn  his  monkish  dialect ;  and,  except  by  comparison 
of  text  with  text,  whence  are  to  be  collected  the  materials  for 
the  glossary  ?  He  deals  in  signs  and  portents,  firedrakes,  fighting 
aroues,  and  bloody  banners  in  the  welkin,  and  stars  showering  from 
the  sky. — True ;  but  let  them  be  studied  by  the  meteorologist 
as  the  only  recorded  traces  of  the  cyclical  recurrences  of  the  elec- 
tric stream,  or  of  the  shower  of  the  aerolithe.— He  abounds  with 
£ibulous  legends.  They  are  the  relics  of  national  traditions,  the 
slight  and  yet  certain  proofs  of  the  connexion  existing  between 
races  now  spread  over  the  globe. — If  he  borrows  largely  from 
other  chronicles,  you  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  writers  so  copied 
were  difi'ased  or  received  as  standard  authorities — points  of  very 

Seat  importance  in  fixing  the  value  of  historical  evidence.  Thus, 
r  example,  the  absence  of  quotations  from  Ingufykus  in  our 
English  caronicles,  goes  very  mr  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  pronounced  the  woric  so  called,  to  be  a  late  fabrication. 
And  if  facts,  accurately  told  by  others,  are  by  your  chronicler 
related  with  slovenliness,  or  error,  or  distortion,  you  are  furnished 
with  a  test  by  which  you  can  estimate  his  judgment,  accuracy, 
and  credibility.  Just  as  look,  dress,  manner,  even  tone,  are 
watched  by  the  judge  during  the  examination  of  the  witness,  and 
assist  him  as  a  perpetual  commentary  upon  the  spoken  words 
of  the  evidence — so  do  all  the  minuter,  nay  the  minutest,  pecu- 
iiatitks  of  the  text,  equally  aid  the  judgment'  of  the  critical 
enquirer. 

A  few  examples  taken  from  a  medieval  writer,  here  given  en- 
tire, but  in  which  the  passages,  expunged  by  Bouquet,  are  distin- 
guished bv  italics,  will,  however,  better  enable  the  reader  to  ap- 
preciate the  practical  working  of  the  scheme.  We  have  seen 
that  Dom  Bouquet  considered  that  the  reader  of  a  chronicler 
sought  nothing  but  &cts ;  and  that  whatever  matter  was  irrelevant 
or  strange  to  the  history  of  France,  should  be  removed.  And  soma 
examples  shall  be  given  from  the  mutilated  Ordericus,  to  which 
Stsmondi  refers : — 

'  Pono  Bargentes,  qnia  Regi  fidelet  erant,  nee  illam  aliquatenus  of- 
feadere  volebant,  at  JalisDaB  adventam  plnrihiis  nocitunim  intellexerunt, 
proUBQS  Rcgt  Qt  Bffitolium  properanter  venerit  mandaverunt.  Pro- 
vidas  Rex  {Mud  recoUenSf  ab  audaci  Curions^  Gesari  dictum,  in  belii 
neyotiiSf 

ToUe  moras^  semper  nocuit  differre  paratts,"}  aoditis  Bur* 
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gensinm  legationibas,  Britolium  concitus  venit  et  portis  ei  gratulantet 
apertis  in  villam  intravit.  Delude  fidelibus  incolis  pro  fidei  devotione 
gratias  egit,  et  ne  sui  milites  aliquid  ibi  raperent  prohibuit:  mnni- 
cipiumre,  in  quo  procax  filia  ejus  se  occluserat,  obsedit.  Tunc  ilia 
undiqne  anxia  fuit,  et  quid  ageret  nescirit :  pro  certo  cognoscens  patrem 
8uum  sibi  nimis  iratum  illuc  advenisse,  et  obsidionem  circa  castellum 
positam  sine  tropboBO  non  dimissurum  fore.  [Tandem^  sicut  Solomon 
aiiy  non  est  nuilitia  super  maliUam  mulieris^  manum  suam  in  Christum 
Domini  mittere pt^acogitavit,']  unde  loqui  cum  patre  fraudulenter  petivit. 
Rex  autem  tantse  fraudis  feminsa  nescius  ad  colloquium  Tenit,  quern  in- 
fausta  soboles  interficere  voluit.  Nam  balistam  tetendit,  et  sagittam  ad 
patrem  traxit;  sed  protegente  Deo,  non  Isesit.' — (Ordericus  Vltalisi 
p.  848.) 

Of  course,  the  mere  fact  of  Juliana's  treason  against  her 
father,  would  have  been  sufficiently  recorded  without  the  verse 
of  Lucan  and  the  text  from  Proverbs ;  but  it  is  this  quaint 
erudition  of  the  chronicler,  by  which  we  realize,  so  to  speak, 
the  personality  of  the  writer.  It  identifies  Ordericus,  and  gives 
you  a  recollection  of  the  living  man,  instead  of  an  abstract 
idea ;  and,  besides,  do  not  the  words  expunged  really  contain 
facts  which  no  historian  would  wish  to  neglect  ?  We  are  brought 
into  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Ouches  in  Normandy,  as  it 
existed  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  you  may  behold  the  RomaD 
poet  and  St  Jerome's  Vulgate  on  the  shelves.  We  learn  bow 
the  classics  were  searched  for  ornament,  and  the  Scriptures  for 
illustrations  of  human  nature.  We  are  reminded  that  Henry  was 
an  anointed  king,  and  we  learn  how  much  the  royal  priesthood, 
according  to  public  opinion,  (for  Ordericus  is  a  faithful  organ  of 
that  opinion,)  added  to  the  respect  commanded  by  the  sovereign. 

As  another  specimen  of  the  result  of  this  supposed  adherence 
to  factSy  take  the  following  description  of  the  monastery  of  Bec^ 
and  of  the  course  of  study  which  was  pursued  there : — 

<  Defuncto  Herluino,  qui  fundator  et  primus  Abbas  Beccensis  monai- 
terii  extitit,  [et  multis  carismatibus  Jlorenst  JScclesia  Jlliis  in  vUa  m 
sine  dolo  prqfuit ;]  renerabilis  Anseimus  multiplici  litterarum  scientii 
pleniter  imbutus  successit,  et  prsfatum  Coenobium  doctis  ac  derotis  £ra- 
tribus,  donante  Deo,  laudabiliter  replevit.  [Dein  aucto  servorum  Dti 
nvmerOi  copia  rerum  non  defuit,  sed  confluentibus  amicis  nobilihus  ac 
necessariis  fratribits  necessaria  ubertas  honorific^  provenitJ]  Ad  con- 
cilium probatissimi  sopbistse  clerici  et  laici  concurrebant»  et  dulcit 
veritatis  verba,  quae  de  ore  ejus  fluebant,  fautoribus  justitiee  quasi  sermones 
Angeli  Dei  placebant.  [Hie  natione  ItaluSf  Lanjrancum  secutus  Becfn» 
expetiitf  et  instar  Israelitarum  cturo  divitiisque  ^gyptiortm,  *rf  ^ 
seculari  trudiiione  Philosophorum  onusius,  terrctm  r^romissiomt  de^ 
sidei'anter  adiit.  Monachiis  autem  faclus,  calestis  theories  tmnisMiisj^ 
hcBsit,  et  de  uberrimo  fonte  sophiee  melltflua  doctrines  fluenla  cofnod 
projudit.  Obscuras  sacrcs  Scripturm  sententias  solerter  indagavit, 
strcnu^  verbis  aut  scriptis  dilucidavit,  etperplexa  Pivphetarum  dicta  so- 
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hAriier  enodavit.'^  Omniu  verba  ejus  utilia  erant,  et  benevolos  auditores 
«dificabanl.  Dociles  discipuli  epistolas  typicosqne  sermones  ejus,  scripto 
r<;tinaenint :  quibns  affatim  *  debriati  non  solum  sibi,  sed  et  aliis  muttis 
non  mediocriter  profecerunt.  Hoc  Gullielmus  et  Boso  successores  ejus 
XDultipliciter  senserunt,  qui  tanti  Doctoris  syntagmata  insigniter  sibi 
hansemnt,  et  sitientibus  inde  desiderabilem  potum  largiter  propinave- 
mnt.  \Anselmus  affahilii  et  mansuetus  ercU,  et  eunctis  simpliciter  inter' 
Togantious  charitattve  respondehaf.  Inquirentibtu  amicii  pii  lihros  edi' 
dii  mirce  subtUitatis  ac  profunditatU  de  Trinitate,  de  Veritale^  de  Libera 
nrbitriOf  de  Casu  diaboli,  et  Cur  Deus  homojactus  est*  Fama  sapientitB 
Jkujut  dida$caU  per  totam  Latinitatem  divulgcUa  est ;  et  ntctare  bome 
opinumis  ejus^  Ocddentalis  Ecclesia  nobiliter  *  debriata  esW}  Ingens  in 
Ecclesia  Beccensi  liberalium  artium  et  sacrse  lectionis  sedimen  per  Lanr 
francum  coepit,  et  per  Anselmum  magnified  crevit :  ut  inde  plures  proce- 
Cerent  egregii  Doctores,  et  proTidi  nautse,  ac  spirituales  aurigse,  quibu3 
ad  regendum  in  bujns  seculi  stadio  divinit^s  babense  commissse  sunt 
Ecdeaise.  \^Si  ex  bono  usu  in  tantum  Deccenses  Ccenobitm  studiis  lit' 
ierarwm  suntdeditif  et  in  qucestione  seu  prolaiione  sacrorum  cenigmatum 
miHiHmoe  serpwnum  insistunt  seduli,  ut  peni  omnes  videantttr  FhilosO' 
pki  :  ei  ex  eolioc€Uione  eorum  etiam  qui  videntur  inter  eos  illiteratif  et 
vocantur  rutHcij  possint  ediscere  sibi  commoda  spumantes  Grammatid. 
Affabiliiate  mutual,  et  caritatii  dulcedine  in  Domini  cultu  gaudentf  et 
injatigabili  religione,  ut  vera  docet  eos  sapientiOf  pollenL  De  hospita^ 
litaie  Beccensium  sufficienter  eloqui  nequeo*  Intorogati  Burgundiones 
et  Bispani,  aliique  de  longe  seu  de  prope  adventantes  respondeant :  et 
quanta  benignitate  ab  eis  suscepCi  fuerint,  sinejraudeprojerant^  eosque 
in  simiiibus  imiiare  sine  ficiione  satagant.  Janua  JSeccensium  patet 
4>mni  maiori,  eorumque  pants  nulli  denegatur  ckaritativi  petenti.^  Et 
quidplura  ds  tisdem  loquar  f  Ipsos  in  bonis  pereeverantee  custodiatf  et 
ad  portum  saluiis  incohtmes  j)erducat,  qui  gratis  ceepitt  pei*agifque 
Amum  quod  in  eis  coruseatJ'] — (Ordericns  Vitfdis,  pp.  529>  530.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  italics  that  five  passages  are  expunged 
from  the  text,  in  order  to  furnish  the  historical  reader  with  a 
more  useful  and  manageable  volume.  And  now — let  us  exa- 
mine what  is  gained  by  the  curtailment.  The  literary  history  of 
a  coontry  would,  by  most  enquirers,  be  considered  as  constituting 
an  integral  portion  of  its  general  history.  Dom  Bouquet's  theory 
compels  the  editors  to  thmk  not ;  and  consequently,  as  &r  as  they 
are  concerned,  they  expunge  the  passages  relating  to  Bee; 
and  thus  compel  the  stuaent  of  French  history  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  the  merits  possessed  bv  the  most  flourishing  and  influ- 
ential seminary  of  the  age — holding  a  conspicuous  place  in  that 
genealogy  of  intellect  in  which  France  may  justly  find  her  chief- 
est  pride. 

But  besides  the  information  thus  suppressed  with  respect  to 
the  general  history,  the  expunged  passages  afford  other  points  of 

•  I.  e.  Inebriatif  Inebriata. 
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T^ussi  k 


*  I'dDurer  et  la  polir  ;  on  allait  meme  jusqu  a  pretendre  que  ses 
« lecons  lui  avaient  rendu  toute  son  ancienne  splendeur.'  •  From 
this  source,  probably,  the  opinion  has  been  generally  propagated 
amoDffst  modem  writers.  The  foundation,  however,  for  this 
ODinion  must  be  ascribed  to  an  expression  employed  by  his  bio- 
craoher,  Milo  Crispinus:  *  Fuit  quidam  vir  magnus,  ItaliS  ortus, 
«  auem  Latinitas  in  antiquum  sdentite  statum  ab  eo  restituta  tota, 
«  suoremum  dcbito  cum  amore  et  honore  agnoscit  magistrum, 

*  nomine  Lanfrancus.  Ipsa  quoque  m  liberalibus  atudiis  magistra 
«  ffentium  Grsecia,  discipulos  illius  libenter  audiebat  et  admlra- 
«  batur  '—To  this  passage  Dom  D  Achery  has  added  an  explana- 
torv  note  or  gloss,  by  which  his  foUowers  have  been  deceived. 
«  linfrancus  LatiruB  lingwB  restitutor,  et  Graecse  non  ignaros.' 
Now  it  is  rather  singular  that  some  suspicion  as  to  this  construc- 
tion of  the  phrase  was  not  awakened  by  the  known  fact,  that 
«eat  as  were  the  merite  of  this  deeply  learned  and  holy  prelate, 
L  could  scarcely  possess  the  merits  so  ascribed  to  him—the  gram- 
matical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  accompanied  by  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  scholarship  and  elegance,  being  already 
widely  diffused.  But  the  real  sense  is  made  sufficienUy  clear 
bylhi  words  of  Ordericus  Vi talis,  relating  to  Anselm  which 
the  editors  have  expunged.     '  Fama  sapientiae  hujus  d.dascah 

*  per  totam  Latinitatem  divulgata  est;  et  nectare  bonae  opinioni 
.  £  occidentalis  eccle«a  nobiliter  debna  a  est.'     What,  there, 
fore7is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Milo  Cnspinus  ?     Wth 
oSericus  as  a  commentator,  it  becomes  sufficiently  clear.     The 
suppressed  text  is  the  best  interpreter     Lanfranc  was  acknow- 
leXed  asthe  chief  professor  throughout /^<m,<y;  that  is,  through- 
out the  Roman  or  Western  Church,  or  Western  Christendom. 
Even  upon  the  assumption  that  the. question  had  been  of  no 
interest,  this  example  proves  the  importance  of  ancient  unmuti- 
kted  texts  for  philological  purposes.     In  the  case  of  Ordencus, 
we  can  fortunately  turn  to  tfie  unmuUlated  original  m  the  ed.uon 
of  Duchesne.     But  had  the  chronicler  continued  in  manuscnpt, 
he  would  have  received  the  same  treatment  from  h.s  unmercfd 
editor;  and  then,  how  could  the  reader  m  Great  Britain,  at 
Edinburgh,  or  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  London,  where  not  a 
single  nTanuscript  of  Ordericus  exists,  have  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency ?     As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  passage  would  have 
been  wholly  lost. 

*  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  vol  tH.  p.  77. 
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Oar  limits  forbid  us  from  pursuing  this  examination  to  the  ex- 
tent which  is  desirable ;  but  one  example  more  must  be  allowed. 
It  is  taken  from  the  Life  of  St  Bernard  of  Clairraux,  of  whicli 
the  following  is  the  first  or  opening  chapter : — 

<  Bemardos  Bargandus  partibus,  Fontanisy  oppido  patris  sai,  orian- 
dos  ibitt  parentibas  claris  secandom  dignitatem  sasculi,  sed  dignioribos 
ac  Dobilioribas  secundam  Christianse  religionis  pieUtem.  Pater  ejus 
Tecelinos,  vir  antiqnse  et  legitimae  militiae  fuit,  cultor  Dei»  jasticise  tenax. 
Evangelicam  naroque  secundum  institnta  Praecureoris  Domini  militiam 
agens,  neminem  concutiebat,  nemini  faciebat  calnmniam,  contentns  sti- 
pend iis  suis,  quibus  ad  omne  opus  bonum  abandabat.  Sic  consilio  et 
annis  tenriebat  temporalibtis  dominis  6iiis,at  etiam  Domino  Deo  sno  non 
Begligeret  reddere  quoad  debebat.  Mater  Aletb,  ex  castro  cui  nomen 
Moas-Bams  ;  et  ipsa  in  ordine  soo,  apostolicam  r^ulam  tenens,  subdita 
Tiro,  sub  eo  secundum  timorem  Dei  domnm  snam  regebat.  opertbus  mi- 
tanoordise  insUtens,  filios  enutrieos  in  omni  disciplina.  Septem  qnippe 
liberos  genuit  non  tam  viro  suo  quam  Deo^  sex  mares,  femmam  unam  : 
mares  omnes  monachos  futnros,,  feminam  sanctimonialem.  Deo  naroque 
(ut  dictum  est)  non  saccule  generans,  singulos  mox  ut  partu  ediderat, 
ipsa  manibus  propriis  Domino  offerebat.  Propter  quod  etiam  alienis 
uberibns  nutrienaos  committere  illustris  femina  refngiebat,  quasi  mm 
lacte  materno  matemi  quodammodo  boni  infundens  eis  naturam.  Cum 
autem  crerissent,  quamdiu  sub  mann  ejus  erant,  eremo  magis  quam  curiae 
nutriebat,  non  patiens  delicatioribus  assuescere  cibis,  *sed  grossioribus 
et  commonibus  pascens ;  et  sio  eos  prsparans  et  instituens.  Domino  in- 
•pirante,  quasi  oontinuo  ad  eremnm  transmittendos.* 

This  brief  view  of  the  state  of  feeling  pre%'ailing  in  a  noble, 
knightly  family — the  absence  of  the  pride  of  birth — the  humble 
moderation  of  principle — the  simplicity  of  the  faith  of  the 
pmreots — the  separation  of  their  children  from  the  world — 
presents  surely  an  invaluable  picture  for  the  historian.  But 
i)om  Brial,  strictly  adhering  to  the  pattern  of  his  predecessors, 
expunges  the  passage  as  a  superfluity.  And  with  the  same 
desire  to  lessen  the  labours  of  his  readers,  by  not  distract- 
ing them  with  irrelevant  matter,  he  draws  his  pen  through  the 
whole  narrative  of  Bernard's  preaching  the  crusade  in  Germany ; 
which,  as  Sismondi  truly  observes,  is  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  saint's  political  histoiy. 

After  such  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lively  value  of 
ancient  evidence  is  frittered  awav  and  extinguished  by  this  pro* 
cess  of  comminution,  who  can  doubt  but  that  such  a  collection 
does  in  itself  offer  impediments  and  discouragements  to  historical 
enquiry  ? — As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  Becueil  doubles  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  historical  investigation.  No  one  who 
wishes  to  study  the  history  of  France  from  its  sources,  can  pos* 
ubly  dispense  with  this  work.  The  correctness  of  the  texts, 
the  notesy  and,  above  all,  the  admirable  indexes,  render  the  col- 
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lection  an  indispensable  portion  of  the  historical  library.     But 
it  must  also   contain   all   the   several  works  from  which   the 
Recueil  is  formed.     The  student  jnust  possess  both;  he  must 
have  Dom  Bouquet,  and  all  Dom  Bouquet's  materials  besides* 
These  must  be  consulted  whenever  the  fearful  asterisks  riiine 
upon  a  hiatus.     If  we  seek  to  pass  beyond  the  letter  into  the 
spirit,  the  unmutilated  text  must  be  opened ;  and,  if  the  reader 
be  unwilling  to  perform  this  labour,  he  will  incur  the  perpetual 
risk  of  losing  some  important  passage,  or,  what  is  much  worse, 
of  missing  the  sense,  strength,  and  bearing  of  the  materials 
which  he  employs.     Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  editors,  who^ 
by  adopting  this  artificial  but  erroneous  plan,  have  so  signally^ 
failed,  were  not*half-read  and  half-witted  fastidious  literati ; — men 

who  would  sneer  at  a  legend — take  offence  at  a  barbarism 

sneak  away  from  a  diflRculty — or  shrink  from  toil.  No ;  they 
were  hard-headed,  faithful,  learned — broken  into  the  calling,  and 
imbued  with  reverence  for  the  past.  If  they  failed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  task,  who  can  be  expected  to  succeed  ? 

The  process,  indeed,  of  mutilation,  amputation,  and  excision,  as^ 
projected  by  Dom  Bouquet,  would  require  not  merely  an  unattain- 
able delicacy  in  taste,  but  a  superhuman  prescience  m  the  hand  of 
the  operator.     Historical  science  is  advancing  as  fast  as  all  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  No  editor,  however  much  tact  or 
cleverness  he  may  possess,  can  possibly  tell  what  precious  metal 
may  be  hereafter  extracted,  by  new  methods  of  analysis,  from  the 
ore  which  he  casts  away.    The  indications  by  which  the  existence 
of  the  municipal  government  of  the  Romans  is  traced  through  the 
middle  ages,  have  only  become  apparent  since  Savigiiy,  Ted  by 
Dubos,  recovered  the  true  theory  of  medieval  history.  Tne  tradi- 
tions, wild  and  romantic,  which  mark  the  origin  and  migrations  of 
the  different  races,  are  now  only  beginning  to  be  deciphered.  We 
are  just  discovering  the  key ;  and  a  curious  example  may  be 

E*ven  of  the  manner  in  which  such  knowledge  now  avails  us» 
ord  Lyttelton  plainly  and  accurately  follows  bis  original,  in 
describing  the  arms  given  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  when  he 
received  the  order  oi  knighthood :  *  they  brought  him  a  lance 

*  of  ash  armed  with  the  steel  of  Poitou,  and  a  sword  firom  the 

*  royal  treasury,  where  it  had  been  laid  up  from  old  times,  being 

*  the  workmanship  of  Galan^  the  most  excellent  of  all  sword- 

*  smiihSf  who  had  exerted  in  forging  it  his  utmost  art  and  labour. 
<  A  skilful  swordsmith  was  then  so  necessary  to  a  warrior,  that 

*  it  is  no  wonder  the  name  of  one  who  excelled  in  his  profession 

*  should  be  thus  recorded  in  history,  and  a  sword  of  his  making 

*  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  a  king.**     In  his  comment,  this 

*  Lord  Lyttelton's  Life  ofllcnrt/  JL,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 
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careful  and  accurate  writer  displays  all  the  knowledge  which 
the  world  then  possessed ;  but  where  the  peer  only  read  the 
praise  of  Oalan^  an  able  workman,  we  now  recognise  the  magic 
skill  of  Uie  cunning  smith,  VeUent^  and  hear  the  voices  of  the 
Teutonic  heroes  soaring  in  the  earliest  cycles  of  their  mythic 
hbtory.  We  may  be  called  upon  to  reprobate  the  ^  miracles/ 
^because,  as  some  would  express  themselves,  *  in  addition  to  their 
'  almost  constitutional  absurdity,  they  are  frequently  devoid  of 

*  all  interest;  merely  relating  in  a  multitude  of  words  the  supposed 

*  miraculous  cures  of  sickness  or  infirmities,  unattended  by  any 
.^  peculiar  or  characteristic  circumstance/  Such  reasoning  ex- 
lublts  a  very  clear  and  correct  apprehension  of  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  nothing  more.     The  name  of  a  *  Mansus'  or 

*  Pagus '  occurring  in  some  legend,  which  the  editor  suppresses 
on  account  of  its  puerility,  may  furnish  the  geographical  land- 
mark of  a  kingdom.  The  medieval  medical  writers  will  give  you 
ajnple  quotations  from  Hippocrates  and  Avicenna; — much  upon 
complexions  and  temperaments,  plenteous  instructions  for  pble- 
1>otomy,  and  copious  receipts  for  garearisms  and  electuaries ;  but 
tlie  patient  never  appears.  For  the  history  of  diseases,  they  are 
valueless.  But  if  this  important,  and  as  yet  imperfectly  attempted 
enquiry,  be  prosecuted,  the  cases  are  to  be  sought  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  hagiographist.  The  miracles  which  the  careful 
critical  editor  wotud  reject,  are  the  medieval  annals  of  medicine* 
The  reader  may  not  appreciate  or  acknowledge  the  sanctity  of 
the  enshrined  relic ;  but  the  Saint  must  be  accepted  as  the  only 
professor  or  practitioner  who  can  give  you  a  clinical  lecture — 
who  can  lead  you  to  the  bedside,  open  tne  ward  of  the  hospital. 
Grant  even  that  the  whole  be  a  delusion,  a  fancy,  a  dream ;  still 
the  faistcnrical  worth  of  the  biographies  of  individuals,  who  pos- 
sessed such  power  over  the  opinions  of  society,  is  not  impaired. 
They  are  contributions  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  human 
mind. 

Such,  then,  is  the  mode  by  which  the  excerpting  plan  of  edi- 
torship reduces  history  to  a  caput  mortuum.  Under  pretence  of 
assisting  the  judgment,  it  deprives  you  of  the  means  of  forming 
m  judgment  Connected,  as  this  plan  is,  bv  Dom  Bouquet,  with 
the  system  of  cutting  up  the  materials  into  fafi;ots,  and  distributing 
these  feigots  into  periods,  it  does  not  even  nilfil  the  promise  of 
so  condensing  the  matter  as  to  afford  any  real  convenience  to  the 
reader.  In  Uie  Recueilj  the  materials  for  the  reigns  of  Philip  L, 
Louis  VI.,  and  Louis  VII.,  constitute  one  period,  and  fill  five 
huge  folio  volumes,  xii.,  xiii.,  xi v.,  xv.,  and  x vi.,  in  which  the  sec- 
tions, segments,  and  excerpts  are  disposed.  Vol.  xii.  contains 
excerpts  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  different  writers ;  xiii. 
from  sixty- four ;  xiv.  from  one  hundred  and  eighty,  some  not  filling 
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more  than  half  a  page.  All  these  volumes  must  be  opened  and  con- 
sulted consecutively,  with  quite  as  much  labour  as  if  the  materials 
had  continued  unmutilated,  and  been  arranged  in  their  natural 
order;  but  to  read  the  contents  with  interest  or  profit,  (except  in 
the  case  of  Abbot  Suger,  who,  by  a  lucky  oversight,  has  escaped 
mutilation,)  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Dates  may  be  verilied 
and  facts  ascertained ;  but  no  powers  of  attention  can  grasp  the 
continuity  of  the  narrative  in  the  spirit  of  the  writer.  It  is  a 
landscape  seen  in  a  broken  mirror,  lost  and  frittered  away. 
There  is  no  mental  pleasure  in  receiving  the  information  colle^ed 
from  such  scraps  and  tatters,  and  consequently  no  mental  plea- 
sure in  imparting  it.  That  which  is  learned  as  a  task  is  repeated 
as  a  drudgery;  and  the  weariness  of  the  writer  exhales  from  the 
page,  and  infects  the  reader  with  its  contagion. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  the  least  of  the  evils  of  such  a  mode  of 
publication,  that  it  helps  to  support  and  countenance  a  mis* 
chievous  error  of  our  times — the  notion  that  authorities  xxfoa 
any  given  subject  are  to  be  used  as-  ^  books  of  reference.'    He 
who  dips  into  a  book  will  never  dive  into  the  healthy  stream; 
and  it  is  not  one  reading,  no,  nor  half  a  dozen,  which  will  enable 
the  student  to  enter  into  the  feeling  of  the  most  meagre  annalist. 
Those  who  have  departed  into  another  state  of  existence,  and 
whom  we  know  through  their  history,  are  now  to  us  even  as  a 
living  foreign  people.     It  is  not  by  slight  occasional  visits,  by 
morning  calk  or  evening  parties,  that  a  stranger  can  in  the  least 
^ome  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  opinions,  nay,  even  of  the 
-conversational  language — the  hits,  the  hints,  the  allusions,  of  such 
.a  people:  he  must  dwell  amongst  them  to  do  so.     He  must 
r cultivate  the  friendship  of  those  with  whom  he  converses — he 
must  adopt  their  feelings,  become  as  one  of  themselves.   Un- 
«£ettled  reading,  reading  for  quotations,  reading  for  curiosities, 
reading  for  quaintnesses,  reading  for  anecdotes,  reading  for  insu- 
lateil  points,  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  development  of  human 
intellect,  and  the  advance  of  knowledge.     Such  a  course  may 
afford    materials    for  what,    in    the   ordinarv   but    degrading 
phrase,  is  termed  Miterary  labour.'     A  supply  for  the  demand 
of  the  periodical,  the  club,  or  the  circulating  library,  may  be 
be  thus  derived  ;  but  there  is  a  higher  obiect  in  literature  than 
the  product ;  there  is  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  in  producing 
•and  receiving  it — a  cultivation  which  bookmaking  destroys. — 
Here  we  must  pause,  and  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  our  re- 
marks upon  the  school  of  historical  research,  founded  bv  the 
eminent  statesman  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France,  and  who 
has  given  such  a  practical  appIicaUon  of  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  day* 
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'm  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  among*  oar  readers 
who  will  acknowledge,  in  common  with  ourselves,  the 
consdoosness  of  a  kind  of  reluctance  to  admit  die  evidence  of 
the  grandeur  and  civilisation  of  those  extinct  nations  which 
flowiahed  before  Grecian  art  or  Roman  arms  b^an  to  culmi- 
nate.   Accustomed  from  childhood  to  fix  our  regards  exclusively 
oo  the  two  classical  nations,  we  are  vaguely  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  they  arose,  as  it  were,  out  of  nothing ;  and  that  their 
annak  portrav  at  onee  the  cradle  and  the  grave  of  ancient  g^eat- 
iicss«     We  admit,  it  is  true,  some  ill-defined  notions  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  because  this  is  attested  by  the 
ciasiical  writers  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  most  ancient  of 
written  monuments,  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  But  we  suspect  that 
the  xealous  classicid  student  seldom  realizes  even  these  ideas ; 
while  the  existence  of  mighty  empires  and  commonwealths, 
wealthy  in  arts,  arms,  commerce,  and  literature,  altogether  foreign 
to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  liable  to  be  classed  as  ^  barbarian,'  is 
almost  neglected.     And  those  who  have  generally  passed  for 
the  ablest  mtti  and^acutest  enquirers,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
piqued  themselves  on   their  incredulity  respecting   the  high- 
flown  speculations  of  more  enthusiastic  thinkers  as  to  the  royste- 
xies  of  remote  antiquity.     Sceptical  believers,  such  as  Johnson^ 
or  sceptical  infidels,  such  as  Voltaire,  placed  their  pride  in  reject- 
ing, with  equal  contempt,  the  tales  of  travellers  and  the  theories 
of  antiaoarians.    Yet  if  their  criticism  has,  here  and  there,  been 
jastified  by  the  result,  in  how  many  instances  have  fiedth  and 
enthusiasm  proved,  in  the  long  run,  the  safer  guides  I  How 
often  have  the  discoveries  of  after  times  verified  the  boldest  con- 
jeeiures  in  which  constructive  fancy  could  indulge !  A  century 
ago»  pfobaUv  none  of  the  dociitsmi  and  iUuatrismn  of  the  day 
coQcrived,  that  any  thin?  beyond  baseless  fable  and  tradition 
remained  of  those  ages  which  had  elapsed  before  Fortune  took 
ber  station  on  the  immovable  rock  of  the  Capitol.  Few,  probablv, 
attached  any  definite  meaning,  or  vouchsafed  any  belief  to  the 
significant  expressions  of  Cicero  and  St  Augustine,  that  Romulus 
dtd  not  flounsh  in  a  barbarous  age,  but  in  one  of  intelligence 
and  civilisation,  jam  inveterate  Uteris.     These  expressions  are 
sow  borne  out  by  irrefragable  evidence.     A  buried  empire  has 
been  revealed  to  us,  the  shadow  of  that  which  once  existed  above 
j^round — the  empire  of  a  people  whose  palmiest  dajrs  were  contem- 
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Eoraneous  with  the  foundation  of  Rome — who  flourished  for  ages 
efore  Rome  was  in  existence — and  whose  origin  is  faintly  trace- 
able in  the  very  earliest  dawn  and  twilight  of  antiquity* 

By  the  very  uncertain  light  which  hi^ry  affords,  we  discover 
the  Etruscans  occupying,  from  an  unknown  period,  the  tract  now 
called  Tuscany,  and  great  part  of  the  modern  Papal  states ;  a 
region  extending  from  the  Apennines  north  of  Florence  to  the 
Tiber — ^the  finest  part  of  Italy — from  which  tradition  reported 
them  to  have  expelled  a  still  older  nation,  the  Umbrians.  We 
find  that  they  sent  out  conquering  colonies,  which  spread  over 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  as  far  as  Mantua  and  Adria,  (for  the  site 
of  Venice  was  as  yet  open  sea ;)  and  even  into  the  defiles  of  the 
Rhcetian  mountains ;  while  in  the  south  they  subdued  and  colo* 
nized  the  beautiful  region  of  Campania.  ConflictiD^  notions 
prevailed  amon^  the  ancients  as  to  the  country  of  their  origin  ; 
but  common  opinion  regarded  it  as  oriental ;  while  the  most  defi- 
nite tradition  was  that  which  represented  them  as  descendants  of 
the  Syrians  of  Asia  Minor.  Among  the  modems,  some»  with 
their  fellow- citizen  Micali,  call  them  ^  indigenous ;'  which  means^ 
that  they  cannot  be  traced  to  any  seats  earlier  than  those  whidi 
they  held  in  Italy.  Others  maintain  the  oriental  theory  of  the 
ancients ;  some  derive  them  from  Greece  through  the  enigma- 
tical Pelasgians ;  others,  adopting  the  adventurous  conjecture  af 
Niebuhr,  bring  one  race  from  the  north  through  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  to  meet  with  another  firom  the  east  on  the  shores  of  the 
Tyrrhaie  Sea,  and  form,  by  their  amalgamation,  the  Etruscan 
people. 

They  were  early  expelled  from  their  conquests,  both  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Italy ;  but  they  maintained  their  great  fede- 
ration in  the  central  part  of  the  peninsula,  or  Etruria  Proper^ 
for  many  ages  more ;  until  it  fell  at  last  under  the  arms  of  Rome^ 
having  been  weakened  by  long  civil  dissensions,  and  by  the  de- 
vastations of  the  Gauls.  In  this,  their  earliest  and  principal 
seat,  they  attained  to  a  degree  of  power  and  proficiency  in  all 
the  mechanical  branches  of  civilization  which  no  ancient  people 
ever  surpassed.  Twelve  principal  cities,  the  original  number  of 
the  commonwealth,  occupied  each  its  eminence— heaped  in  solid 
masses  on  the  summit — precisely  according  to  the  picturesqne 
description  of  Virgil — 

*  Congesta  manu  prsemptis  oppida  saxis.' 

Veii)  the  rival  of  Rome ;  Csere,  the  ancient  Agylla,  the  seat 
of  a  people  even  older  than  the  Etruspans,  and  whom  they  dis- 
possessed ;  Tarquinii,  the  religious  and^political  metropolis  of  the 
federation ; — these  were  among  the  principal  cities  of  the  league  ; 
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all  these  are  utterly  destroyed.  Of  two  of  thenif  the  very 
site  was  nnkivoww  until  ascertained  by  modem  scholars.  Others^ 
less  renowned  in  history,  have  been  more  fortunate.  Perugia, 
Cortona,  Bolsena,  and  some  others,  stand  to  thisdinr  onthe  very 
foundations  which  the  Etruscans  laid,  and  occupy  the  exact  sur- 
fice  of  the  ancient  cities.  ^Surrounded  with  solid  walls^— exactly 
ooverine  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  which  they  rise,  with  close 
padced  houses,  and  tortuous  declivitous  streets — they  present  the 
same  appearance  which  they  doubtless  exhibited  in  ages  long 
anterior  to  the  Roman  conquest.  None  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
covered  a  large  surface  within  the  walls.  Veil  and  Tarquinii 
were  from  four  to  six  miles  in  circuit ;  few  of  the  others  exceeded 
two.  But  thev  must  doubtless  have  extended  much  further  in 
their  suburbs,  m  the  flourishing  days  of  the  republic,  to  accom« 
modale  the  vast  population  which  must  have  thronged  them. 
For  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  whole  territory  between 
the  Tiber,  the  Amo,  and  the  sea,  swarmed  with  the  habitations 
of  mail ;  and  that  the  plains  and  valleys  were  cultivated  like  one 
vastMrden;  while  the  hig^her  rangeswere  covered  with  lofty  woods^ 
whira  have  long  since  disappeared.  All  the  tract  of  undulating 
plain  which  borders  the  Meaiterranean,  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
Hself,  and  the  dreaded  Maremme ;  the  sandy  downs,  now  only 
dad  with  scattered  cork-trees,  and  the  marshy  thickets,  haunts 
of  the  wild  boar ;  were  then  crowded  with  towns,  and  must  have 
supported  a  vast  multitude  of  inhabitants.  Tarquinii,  for  instance, 
stood  on  the  desolate  border  of  the  modern  Tuscan  Maremme ; 
at  the  very  edge  of 

*  Quelle  fiere  selvaggei  che  in  odio  hanno 
Fra  Cecina  e  Cornetoi  luogbi  colli ;' 

now  even  wilder  and  more  solitary  than  in  the  age  of  Dante. 
Yet  the  Necropolis,  or  cemetery  of  that  dty,  as  Mrs  Gray  was 
iafonned  by  Signor  Avolta,  ^  was  computed  to  extend  over  six« 
teen  square  miles ;  and  that,  judging  from  the  two  thousand 

*  tombs  which  had  of  late  years  been  opened,  their  number  in 
^  aH  could  not  be  less  than  two  millions  1'  That  is,  it  contains 
as  many  occupants  as  would  be  furnished,  under  average  condi- 
tions of  mortality,  by  a  population  of  100,000  in  more  than  six 
centuries.  And  yet  this  vast  city  of  the  dead  '  is  surrounded  on 
'  all  sides  by  cemeteries  scarcely  inferior  in  extent  to  itself — Tus* 
'  cania,  and  Vulci,  and  Moutalto,  without  naming  Castel  d'Asso^ 

*  which  we  shall  afterwards  describe  as  having  probably  been  the 
'  Westminster  Abbey  of  Central  Etruria.'  What  an  idea  does 
this  description  give  at  once  of  the  vast  population  and  resources 
of  Etruria,  and  die  duration  of  her  prospenty  I 
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Com,  wine,  oil,  and  cattle,  were  tlien,  as  now,  the  staple  pro* 
ducts  of  the  land ;  and  the  constant  occurrence  of  the  emblematic 
^  olive*branch  in  Etruscan  paintingfs,  ought  to  serve  as  an  answer 
*  to  some  speculations  of  recent  writers,  in  which  Dr  Arnold  has 
allowed  himself  to  join,  respecting  the  improvement  of  the  Italian 
climate  since  the  early  ages  of  Kome.  But  the  Etrurians  were 
a  commercial,  even  more  than  an  agricultural  people.  They 
traded  with  the  East,  and  imported  from  Egypt  many  a  strange 
mystery,  which  conjecture  has  not  yet  approached ;  and  many  a 
process  of  art,  which  modem  ingenuity  hs^  never  revived.  They 
were  evidently  in  constant  and  intimate  connexion  with  Greece. 
Their  commerce  extended  to  the  far  south ;  for  their  artists  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  colour  and  physiognomy  of  the  negro 
race.  They  brought  from  the  west  those  precious  metals,  of  which 
they  made  so  lavish  a  use  for  purposes  of  ornament.  They  gave 
name  to  the  sea  which  bathed  their  shores,  and  contestea  its 
Supremacy  with  the  Phoenicians ;  perhaps  ages  befpre  Queen 
Dido  had  conducted  her  successful  emigration.  And,  together 
with  their  wealth,  they  possessed  a  fixecl,  durable  system  of  so- 
ciety, in  which  civil  and  religious  institutions  were  more  intimately 
interwoven  than  in  any  other  state  of  antiquity ;  scarcely  except- 
ing Egypt  herself,  the  mother  of  ancient  polity.  They  haa  a 
language  and  a  literature  of  their  own ;  arts  of  war  and  of  peace, 
of  which  a  part  are  transferred  into  the  usages  of  Rome,  but  the 
greater  and  more  valuable  portions  perished  with  them ;  they  had 
all  the  magnificence,  all  the  refinements  of  ancient  life — the 
games  and  shows  of  Greece,  the  domestic  and  personal  comforts, 
and  more  than  the  luxuries  of  Egypt ;  the  fiimily  worship  and 
family  institutions  of  early  Rome :  and  all  with  a  national  type 
and  character  peculiarly  their  own. 

All  these  facts  have  been  brought  to  light  by  modem  research ; 
but  the  picture,  though  it  seems  almost  to  live  and  breathe^  is 
absolutely  mute.  The  power  and  state  of  old  Etruria  lie  before  us 
like  a  vision  which  no  man  is  found  to  interpret  Its  literature 
was  nearly  all  destroyed  in  the  Roman  conquest,  though  the 
Emperor  Claudius  (that  rare  mixture  of  learning,  stupidity,  dul« 
ness,  sense,  and  folly,  as  Mrs  Gray  calls  him,  whose  soul  cer- 
tainly migrated  in  after  ages  into  King  James  I.)  collected 
enough  out  of  what  remained  to  publish  twenty  books  of  Etrus- 
can antiquities.  But  whatever  has  become  of  the  woric  of  the 
imperial  antiquary,  abundant  remains  of  this  ancient  language 
exist  in  inscriptions.  They  are  easily  read:  the  alphabet  is 
merely  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  Greelc,  read  from  rignt  to  left ; 
but  to  decipher  them  defies  the  powers  of  learned  conjecture, 
astonishing  as  the  scope  of  that  faculty  sometimes  is.  They  pre- 
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sent  not  tlie  slightest  similarity  to  tbe  Latin,  or  any  of  its  cognate 
dialects.  This  might  have  been  conjectured  beforehand,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  uniformly  speak  of  it  as  an 
entirely  foreign  speech :  Quasi  nescio  qms  T\uce  out  GtdUcS 
dixis$eif  says  Aulus  Gellius.  Yet  writers  of  the  school  of  Lanzi, 
which  prevailed  when  Eustace  wrote  his  *  Classical  Tour,'  per* 
rated  tliat  they  knew  better  than  the  Romans,  and  connected  the 
Etruscan  with  Latin  and  Greek.  Further  research  has  altogether 
disproved  the  supposition ;  but  it  has  furnished  no  materials  for 
a  new  one.  The  antiquarian  adept  has  been  wrestling,  this  many 
a  day*  with  the  Genius  who  dwells  in  the  sepulchral  caverns  of 
Etruria,  for  the  key  to  that  mystic  tongue, — 

*  Ao  hundred  vears  are  past  and  gone, 
And  scarce  three  letters  hath  he  won/ 

RiL  AVRiL,  vixii  annas — these  are  the  only  two  words,  except 
proper  names,  to  which  a  meaning  has  yet  been  assigned,  and  these 
were  ascertained  long  ago.  Here  and  there,  fancy  succeeds  in 
disentangling  from  the  misty  mass  a  glimpse  of  something  which 
looks  like  Egyptian,  or  Phoenician,  or  Celtic,  or  Teutonic ;  whipb 

*  Even  with  a  thongbt 
The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water.' 

In  the  absence  of  a  known  language^  the  history  of  this  people 
most  be  sooght  in  their  sepulchres ;  which  we  will  proceed  to 
aeareh,  in  company  of  our  enthusiastic  guide,  Mrs  Gray — some- 
times,  we  must  own,  a  little  too  enthusiastic;  for  much  as  we 
have  been  interested  with  her  narrative  of  what  she  has  seen,  and 
almost  more  of  what  she  has  heard,  from  the  Italian  friends  into 
wbose  parsuits  she  has  entered  with  such  singular  zest  and  zeal, 
we  cannot  but  think  the  simple  narrative  would  have  read  a  bet- 
ter leteon  than  all  the  conunents — sentimental  and  devout — with 
which  it  is  her  pleasure  to  intersperse  it. 

No  better  idea  can  be  given  of  the  general  style  of  the  Etrus- 
can tombs,  than  frt>m  the  description  of  the  >2ecropolis  of  Tar- 
quinii,  already  noticed.  It  occupied  a  long  hill,  parallel  in  direc- 
tion to  which  the  city  was  built,  and  lying  between  it  and  the 
coast ;  and  most  or  all  Etruscan  cities  seem  to  have  had  their 
cemetery  placed  in  the  same  manner  on  the  nearest  height.  The 
tombs  of  the  higher  class  were  generally  huge  low  cvlinders  of 
masonTjy  surmounted  by  coniciu  mounds  of  earth,  the  interior 
sunk  some  depth  in  the  ground;  the  whole  cemetery 
to  tbe  imi^;inary  restCH-ation,  given  at  p.  158  of  Mrs 
Gray's  work)  looking  something  like  an  assemblage  of  enormous 
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ice-houses*  •  Sometiines  the  architect  availed  himself  of  a  natural 
elevation  in  the  ground,  which  was  pared  and  trimmed  into  the 
eonical  shape,  imd  surrounded  with  the  low  cylindrical  wall  at  the 
base.  The  principal  occupant  of  the  tomb  generally  reposes  in  a 
vault  within  the  cone ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  construction  beingr 
filled  with  tombs  of  inferior  dimensions,  perhaps  tliose  of  hia 
family  and  dependents.  ^  Every  Etruscan  unviolated  tomb,  as 
^  yet  discovered,  is  most  artificially  closed  by  one  or  two  immense 
*  stone  leaves.  Each  leaf  is  a  single  stone,  curiously  jointed  and 
^  hinged,  and  so  very  exactly  closed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  open 
'  without  breaking.'  The  following  description  of  a  tomb  restored 
by  Campanari,  one  of  the  great  explorers,  according  to  the  exact 
model  of  one  discovered  by  himself,  which  appeared  by  the  in- 
scriptions to  have  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  the  name  of  Vel- 
thuri,  may  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  is  encountered 
within : — 

*  On  opening  the  door,  the  torches  illuminated  a  chamber  nineteen  or 
twenty  feet  square,  with  a  ledge  all  round  it,  on  which  were  laid  with 
great  regularity  ten  or  a  dozen  sarcophagi.  They  were  covered  with  their 
lids,  each  having  a  well-execnted  figure  of  nenfrite  or  terra  cotta  as  lai^ 
as  life,  and  sometimes  of  a  size  almost  colossal,  representing  either  men  of 
grave  and  substantial  appearance,  with  torques  round  the  neck,  and  ring 
on  the  finger,  holding  in  their  hand  a  patera  for  libations ;  or  of  elegant 
and  richly  dressed  ladies,  their  heads  adorned  with  ivy  and  myrtle  wreaths, 
their  ears  with  graceful  pendants,  their  necks  encirded  with  chnns,  and 
their  arms  with  bracelets.  Behind  each  6gnre  was  a  number  of  rates 
piled  up  in  irregular  heaps,  and  some  of  them  hangmg  above  them  by 
bronze  nails  in  the  wall.  •  •  •  A  larger  sarcophagus  than  any  of  the  others 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber.  It  was  uncovered,  and  cqntaioed 
what  remained  of  the  skeleton  and  armour  of  the  head  of  the  family  of 
Velthuri.  There  he  lay,  with  his  helmet,  bis  greaves,  and  his  two  spears, 
after  the  fashion  of  classical  antiquity ;  and  all  around  him  in  the  coffin, 
there  was  the  strangest  assemblage  of  little  odds  and  ends  that  I  ever  saw. 
If  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  of  the  old  warrior's  tastes  by  the  things 
which  were  buried  with  him,  he  must,  in  his  day  and  generation,  have  heesL 
a  passionate  lover  of  rococo^  with  very  little  discrimination ;  in  short,  a 
t^ellector  of  trash. . . .  There  were  quantities  of  little  pieces  of  eaamel, 
and  transparent-coloured  pastas;  clear  stones  or  compositions,  some  like 
topaz,  and  others  like  amethyst ;  balls  of  perfume ;  utensils  of  bronze,  of 
all  sorts,  shapes,  and  sizes,  and  all  manner  of  nselessness.  And  lastly,  I 
pulled  out  what  gave  me  rather  an  unpleasant  insight  in  Signer  Velthurt^s 
character,  and  a  bad  idea  of  the  employment  of  his  lighter  hours — a  pair 
of  dice,  which,  if  my  memory  fails  me  not,  were  loaded. .  .  .  Another 
and  more  awful  consideration  was  forced  upon  us  by  a  closer  inspection 
of  this  large  sarcophagus.  On  both  sides  of  it  there  is  unequivocally  re- 
presented  a  human  sacrifice.  Whether  this  relates  to  any  act  of  old  Vel- 
^hurfs  life,  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide. . .  •  But  the  subjects  of  tha 
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bftssi  relieri  of  sarcophagi  hare  often  no  relation  to  the  individaal,  bat  are 
national  and  faistoricaL' 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  representation  of  this  horrible 
subject;  and  it  is  known  that  the  religion  of  Etruria  sanctioned 
human  samfices  in  some  rare  occasions.  At  Clusium,  the  sar- 
cophagi are  recumbent  painted  statues,  of  which  the  head  un^ 
screws,  and  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  are  sometimes  discovered 
within. 

Still  more  imaccountable  objects  are  sometimes  discovered  in 
the  tombs  than  old  Velthuri's  collection  of  curiosities.  In  the 
tomb  called  *  General  Galassi's,'  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Caere, 
along  with  an  immense-  and  delicately-wrought  breastplate,  and 
many  other  ornaments  of  gold,  arms,  wheels  of  a  car,  and  other 
insignia  of  warlike  power  and  rank,  was  discovered  an  inkstand 
of  terra  cotta,  with  what  may  be  termed  an  Etruscan  horn-book, 
an  arrangement  of  letters  and  syllables,  painted  on  the  outside, 
which  have  been  *  deciphered  bv  Dr  Lepsius.'    Was  this  a  *  king, 

*  priest,  and  historian  all  in  one  r  or  had  he  promoted  Mechanics* 
Institutes,  and  Societies  for  diffusion  of  useful  Knowledge?  Some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  the  adventurous  explorer  has  been 
gratified  with  a  strangely  near  glimpse  of  the  mysteries  of  this 
sepulchral  world.  The  Gonfaloniere  Avolta  of  Corneto,  dis- 
covered in  Tarquinia  the  body  itself  of  an  Etruscan  chief, 
though  he  was  only  permitted  one  rapid  glance  before  the  ap- 
pearance was  mbgied  with  its  mother  earth,  from  which  it  had 
been  to  strangely  kept  apart  for  thousands  of  years.     ^  He  saw 

*  htm  crowned  with  gold,  covered  with  armour,  with  a  shield, 
^  spear,  and  arrows  by  his  side,  and  extended  on  his  stone  bier. 
^  But  a  change  soon  came  over  the  figure ;  it  trembled,  it  crum- 

*  bled,  and  vanished  away,  and,  by  the  time  an  entrance  was 
^  eflfected,  all  that  remained  was  the  golden  crown  and  a  handful 

*  of  dost,  with  some  fragments  of  the  arms.' 

This  extraordinary  collection  of  objects  of  curiosity  and  art  is 
never  fb«nd  in  Roman  sepulchres  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  points 
in  which  the  personal  customs  of  two  nations  so  nearly  allied  in 
some  of  their  usages,  most  remarkably  differ.    <  From  the  oldest 

*  to  the  mo^t  recent  of  the  Roman  sepulchres,  we  never  find  in- 

*  terred  in  them  any  of  the  painted  vases  of  Sicily,  or  Greece, 

*  or  Etruria ;  nor  yet  dresses  of  war,  ceremony,  nor  war-chariots, 

*  perfumes,  biers,  nor  armour,  the  lance  excepted.    These  things 

*  were  carried  with  the  body  to  the  pile  or  grave,  but  were  then 
'  taken  home  again  or  burned,  but  not  interred.  Merely  the 
*j»hes  of  the  deceased,  or  his  bones,  were  laid  in  bis  grave,  and 
^  perhaps  some  treasure  of  coins,  with  clay  or  glass  lachryma- 
^  tories,  and  glass  or  enamelled  vases,  the  latter  being  most  rare. 
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^  In  the  tombs  of  old  Etruria,  on  the  contrary,  but  few  coins  are 

*  found/  The  Etrurians,  in  early  ages,  buried  their  dead,  as  we 
have  seen,  although  the  custom  of  burning  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced :  the  Romans  seem  always  to  have  ourned  theirs.  Fresco 
paintings,  never  found  in  old  Roman  tombs,  are  rare  in  later  ones; 
they  present  fancy  pieces,  arabesques,  single  iiorures,  and  so 
forth ;  the  mysterious  emblematic  forms  and  storied  groups  of 
old  Etruria  are  nowhere  to  be  seen,     *  There  is  no  ledge*  pro^ 

*  jecting  from  the  rock,  in  the  inside  of  the  Scipio's  tomb,'  (the 
oldest  Roman  tomb  hitherto  discovered,)  *  as  in  the  rudest  of 

*  the  Etruscan,  and  no  preparation  made  for  ornamental  furni- 
'  ture.'  The  contrast  is  so  striking,  that  an  antiquary  of  very 
moderate  experience  can  rarely  be  deceived  in  pronouncing  to 
which  of  these  nations  a  tomb  belongs.  And  nothing  more 
strongly  proves  the  total  want  of  connexion  between  this  mys- 
terious people,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  widely-spread  Latin  race ; 
though  the  Romans  ^  took  from  them,  and  acknowledged  that 

*  they  took,  their  laws  and  religion,  their  ceremonies  ana  s^ameSy 

*  their  arts  and  arms.'  Here  and  there,  but  very  rarefy,  tlie 
ashes  of  a  Roman  have  been  discovered  in  the  sepulchral  cham- 
ber of  some  great  Etruscan  house — ^  like  a  Norman  condottiere 
^  invading  the  vaults  of  a  long  line  of  Saxon  earls,  or  a  Moorish 
^  chief  mingling  his  dust  with  that  of  pure  grandees  of  the  seed 
*ofPelayo.' 

The  eagerness  of  antiquarian  curiosity  has  rendered  the  soil 
of  estates  in  which  these  tombs  are  found,  a  very  profitable  pos- 
session. Localities  which  seem  to  promise  well,  are  let  to  ex- 
plorers at  a  very  high  rent.  Much  curious  gossip  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  contracts,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  excavations 
are  conducted,  is  to  be  found  in  Mrs  Gray's  book.  Lucian 
Bonaparte,  the  Pope,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Duchess 
of  Sermoneta,  who  owns  Monte  Nerone  and  the  ancient  Pyrgi, 
and  several  religious  houses,  are  mentioned  among  the  xhief 
proprietors  of  these  fortunate  sites ;  but  many  spots  have  been 
purchased  by  rich  antiquarians  from  pure  love  of  science.     The 

*  Scavatore  *  proceeds  to  work  with  a  party  of  labourers ;  the  fore- 
man, usually  accustomed  to  the  business,  strikes  the  ground 
with  his  pickaxe  as  he  proceeds  along  the  side  of  some  green 
hill ;  where  it  sounds  hollow,  there  an  excavation  is  pretty  sure 
to  exist.  But  whether  valuable  or  not,  is  quite  another  matter ; 
for,  when  the  diggers  find  nothing  worth  exploring,  they  merely 
fill  up  the  entrance  again,  and  leave  it  to  disappoint  the  next 
enquirer  who  may  happen  to  go  over  the  same  ground.  And, 
besides  these  classical  spoilers,  the  hands  of  less  scientific  exa- 
miners have  generally  been  at  work.     <  Of  the  tombs  opened  at 
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*  Tarqainiiy  not  one-tentbj  or  perhaps  not  one-twentietb,  are 

*  Tirgin/  By  far  the  greater  part  have  been  robbed  of  every 
thine  valuable  in  ages  long  since  past';  yet  there  are  still  others 
wortn  searching,  as  the  robbers  have  often  carried  off  only  Uie 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  left  the  earthenware. 

It  would  seem  almost  a  vain  enquiry  to  examine  into  the 
period  of  this  general  disturbance  of  the  tombs,  in  a  country  so 
wasted,  spoiled,  and  trodden  under  foot  as  Italy  has  been ;  yet 
antiquaries  have  busied  themselves  about  it.  Some  have  fancied 
that  the  architects  reserved  secret  passages,  and  robbed  the  tombs 
which  themselves  had  raised,  like  the  well-known  story  in 
Herodotus.  The  Roman  conouerors  are  not  thought  to  have 
had  much  hand  in  the  work.  Their  reverence  for  the  dead,  and 
their  intimate  connexion  in  matters  of  relifi;ious  belief  with  the 
Etruscans,  would  probably  withhold  them  from  such  sacrilege ; 
and  the  rarity  of  objects  of  Etruscan  art  at  Rome,  the  state  of 
^[norance  in  which  the  Romans  were  as  to  the  very  site  of  some 
of  the  Etruscan  cities  (such  as  Veil),  where  these  subterranean 
treasnres  were  collected  in  the  greatest  abundance,  seem  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  same  effect.  Indeed,  the  Romans,  who  robbed 
every  thing  else,  were  not  habitually  violators  of  the  tombs ; 
notwithstanding  the  proceedings  of  Augustus's  colony  of  vaga- 
bonds und  dispersed  soldiers  at  Corintn,  which  will  be  noticed 
presently.  The  spirit  of  antiquity  was  very  adverse  to  such 
sacrilege.  These  spoliations  are  commonly  referred,  says  Mrs 
Gray,  to  the  days  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  when  a  notion 
went  abroad  amongst  the  degenerate  Italians  of  the  vast  wealth 
entombed  in  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  which  caused  them  to 
be  generally  ransacked. 

There  is  something  very  melancholy  in  the  reflection,  that  the 
primitive  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  dead  seems  steadily  and 
progressively  to  decay  among  the  modern  civilized  races  of  meu: — 
peculiarly,  we  fear  we  must  add,  in  Christian  countries;  and 
most  peculiariy  among  Roman  Catholics.  The  further  back  we 
carry  our  researches,  the  deeper,  the  purer,  the  more  engrossing 
we  nnd  it  become.  Among  the  Egyptians  and  Etruscans,  it 
seems  to  have  amounted  to  a  passion.  No  sacrifice  was  thought 
too  costly,  no  profusion  of  wealth  too  lavish,  in  fitting  the  last 
repository  for  die  reception  of  its  loved  and  honour^  tenant. 
The  most  delicate  specimens  of  art,  the  most  gorgeous  objects 
of  wealth,  were  collected  there.  The  city  of  the  dead  stood 
fiicing  that  of  the  living,  cut  in  chambers  out  of  the  living  rock, 
or  bnatling  with  castellated  cones  and  pyramids ; — the  more  ex- 
tennve,  the  more  durable,  the  more  ricnly  furnished  of  the  two. 
No  extremity  of  distress  seems  ever  to  have  provoked  a  thought 
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of  '  appropnaiiB^  thit  truly  sKred  portioB  of  the  nadooal  pro- 
perty ;  for  we  knov  that  Etriucan  cities,  sucb  as  Tarqainii  and 
Veii,  wera  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits  long  before  their  subji^ 
gatioB,  and  yet  the  deposit  remained  inviolate.  All  this  was, 
of  course,  extremely  absurd,  and  the  very  revoke  of  uHUtariaK : 
the  silver  and  gold  thus  devoted  to  the  greedy  deities  of  the  lower 
ngionsi  were  utterly  lost  to  the  circulation ;  but  why  is  not  the 
decent  expenditure  of  an  English  funeral  just  as  unreaaooaUe? 
why  Aoaul  the  trnprodnctivc  fraternity  of  undertakers  conBome 
so  lai^  a  portion  as  they  still  do  of  the  national  revmue?  Sodi 
appears  to  be  the  popular  reasoning  among  sone  of  the  Italians, 
who  are  still  better  economists  than  ounelres  ;  and  it  is  humili- 
ftUng  to  think,  that  the  magnificent  sepulchres  of  Etmria  and 
Campania  sttU  exist,  as  if  to  testify  against  the  men  of  this  gen- 
eration, in  close  neighbourhood  to  the  hideous  and  dii^sdng 
chaniel- vaults  of  modem  Naples.  Some  think  that  the  nwlect 
and  contempt  of  the  body,  and  things  pertaining  to  it,  wnich 
Christian  doctrines  have  engendered,  has  powsrfitUy  eontri- 
buted  to  this  result ;  that  it  appears  indeoorous  and  incofltisteot 
to  rear  stately  piles,  and  prepare  costly  chambers,  for  that  whidi 
we  emphatically  call  *  vile,'  and  commit  as  ashes  to  ashea,  and 
dust  to  dust.  We  cannot  stop  here  to  connder  the  beariiw  of 
this  strange  argument ;  otherwise  it  might  be  easy  to  show,  how 
Bearty  •  re^lessness  of  human  life,  and  bestial  habits  of 
living,  wre  connected  with  want  of  respect  for  the  rites  and  ac- 
cessaries of  death.  To  us  there  is  something  revolting,  even  in 
the  idea  of  antiquaries — however  pure  their  love  of  science — up 
to  their  knees  in  the  d&ri«  of  mummies,  fractured  secrcofJiagit 
vases,  tazze,  and  spetxhi,  stripping  the  swathed  Egyptian  corpse 
ot  its  cerements  of  three  thousand  years  with  habitual  dexterity ; 
or  poking  into  funeral  urns,  still  redolent  with  the  sacred  per- 
fumes of  the  grave,  for  the  chance  of  finding  a  poor  pinch  ttf 
genuine  Roman  ashes.  But,  since  these  things  must  be  eodnred 
nir  the  sake  of  learning,  let  us  examine  mare  in  detail,  with  Mrs 
G»y,  the  ordinary  treasures  of  the  Etruscan  tombs. 

imonest,  and  in  some  respects  their  most  remarkable 
e  the  so-called  Etrnscan  vases.  Often  as  these  are 
the  antiquarian  collections  of  all  countries,  wo  doubt 
ay  of  our  readers  possess  any  very  clear  nodrai,  either 
come  from,  or  what  is  their  value  and  character  as 
>nument8.  We  shall  devote  a  very  few  words  to  this 
subject ;  and  they  will  be  diieny  taken  from  Uie 
before  us,  in  which  the  authoress  has  collected  the 
information  upon  it.  The  great  repositories  of  vases 
«en  ransacked  by  modern  enquirers,  up  to  a  recent 
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• 

pgiod,  were  tii^  diaet  of  Mif^  Oraecta^Pttstain,  Nola^  and 
mAen.  BttI  daiptnU,  tm  we  know,  wu  an  Etniacan  colonjr ; 
•and  it  m  mai  that  these  raatt  are  nreljr,  if  ever,  found  in  diat 
|MBt  tf  Italy,  '  ezeepting  in  the  tombs  of  aneh  towns  as  were  of 
^  Etnnean  origin,  though  afterwards  peopled  bj  the  Greeks,' 
Bat  Middle  Emu4a  itself  has  been  of  late  years  the  great  source 
of  diaeof«ry.  The  numbers  that  hare  been,  and  are  almost  daily 
disisterred,  are  pradigioiis ;  and  their  Taloe  in  the  market  has 
iidleB  propofftioiiaily.  Fire  thousand  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
tombs  <rf  Tarqoinii  alone  in  the  last  fire-and-twenty  years ;  during 
whieli  time,  the  whole  surfiu^e  of  Etruria,  between  the  Tiber  and 
tim  tea,  has  been  absolutely  burrowed  by  smentlfic  exeaTators. 

Next,  as  to  the  more  puoriing  question  of  their  real  origin  and 
hlalnry.  The  fcet  of  their  great  antiquity  rests  on  two  or  three 
presumptive  jproofii  whieh  eannot  be  eontroverted.  Pliny,  the 
great  chronicler  of  andent  art,  speaks  of  them  as  curiosities,  and 
BOt  objects  of  modem  manufacture.  And,  which  is  still  more 
striking,  they  are  not  found  in  Pompeii  or  Hereukneum.  Filled 
•a  tfaoae  cities  are  with  the  objects  of  popular  art  and  workman- 
ahip  which  existed  when  they  were  overwhelaMd,  no  vases  of  the 
Ftrwaoan  kind  have  yet  been  discovered,  although  unpointed 
of  terra  eotta  are  found  in  abundance ;  while  the  old  Etru9^ 
towns  of  Campania  have  fiimnhed  quantities.  Therefore  it 
must  be  concluded,  that  in  the  eariy  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  fimhion  had  altogether  passed  away.  And  the  same  result  is 
to  be  collected  from  the  well-known  narrative  of  Strabo,  that  the 
Grecian  vases,  styled  Necro-Corinthian,  because  discovered  in 
tlw  tomha  of  old  Corinth  by  the  Roman  colonists  in  the  time  of 
Aogvatns,  were  issported  in  great  numbers  as  ^  curious  antiqui- 
*  ties  ;*  So  which  Suetonius  adds  the  fiict,  that  some  of  those 
whsch  passed  by  the  same  name  came  from  ike  tomhe  of  Capita. 
80  that  these  vases  were  undoubtedly  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
EtruBoan,  whatever  the  enigmatical  connexion  between  Corinth 
and  Etruria  may  really  have  been. 

Thus  this  vast  subterranean  population  of  vases,  and  other 
tt»ecimens  of  the  Tuscum  JiciUe^  which  modern  industry  is  gra- 
dually drawing  to  light,  was  accumulated  as  early,  at  least,  as 
the  republican  age  of  Rome.  Aooording  to  all  pfobabiUty, 
thercfona,  the  aacumukition  must  have  begun  at  a  far  more  an- 


*  More  than  half.  Indeed,  the  famous  vase  found  at  Psstnm,  of 
whieh  the  subject  is  the  Last  Night  of  Troy,  for  which  the  kingp  of 
Haplss  gare  10,000  crowns  not  many  years  sgo,  would  now  hardly  be 
valued  at  more  than  2000. 
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cient  epoch.  A  school  of  antiqaaries,  of  whom  Lanzi  was  at  the 
headi  maiDtsuned  that  the  Etrurians  borrowed  the  art  from 
Greece ;  some,  that  the  vases  themselves  were  imported.  Mo- 
dern researches,  according  to  Mrs  Gray,  have  placed  both  sup- 
positions out  of  the  question.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
she  follows  Micali,  Campanari,  and  the  general  opinion  of  Italy, 
which  is  now  adverse  to  Lanzi's  theory :  the  high  authority  of 
Sir  W.  Gell  is  ranged  on  the  other  side.  But,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  enter  on  this  debated  ground,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  following  the  ladv  in  her  classification  of  these  curious 
relics,  which  is  borrowed  from  her  Italian  friends.  Whether  it 
be  altogether  beyond  cavil  or  no,  it  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  guide 
to  our  readers,  if  they  should  chance  to  light  on  a  collection 
where  these  relics,  as  usual,  are  altogether  unarraoged  ^— as  in  the 
so<*called  ^  Etruscan  room'  of  the  British  Museum. 

*  The  most  ancient  vases  are  those  called  of  the  Egyptian  style,  and 
of  which  the  manner  and  subjects  are  totally  dissimilBr  from  any  others. 
They  represent  rows  of  sphinxes,  chimeras,  griffins,  harpies,  lions,  cocks, 
&c^  and  are  parti-coloured  of  red  and  black,  upon  a  pale  yellow  groaacl. 
I  have  heard  it  disputed  among  the  learned,  whether  these  were  not  ac- 
tually made  in  Egypt,  and  imported  into  Etraria;  hut  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  antiquaries  is,  that  they  were  native  manufacture  copied 
from  Egypt.  Black  vases,  with  pieces  of  animals  and  ornaments  in  basso 
relievo,  are  also  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  were  the  staple  manufacture 
of  Volterra.  Those  with  black  figures  on  a  red  ground  come  next  in 
order,  while  the  most  modern  are  black  with  red  figures — such  of  them,  at 
least,  as  depart  from  the  old  stiff  Etruscan  stvle,  and  have  the  more  natural 
shapes  of  Greek  art ;  for  example,  those  of  Nlagna  Grsecia  in  general,  and 

of  Nola  in  particular As  the  era  of  the  fonndation  of  Rome 

was  that  of  the  chief  grandeur  of  Etraria,  when  her  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence were  at  the  highest  pitcli»  we  may  assign  that  period  for  the  finest 
vases ;  while  those  called  Egyptian  bear  a  much  earlier  date.  The  finest 
vases,  to  which  we  have  thus  assigned  tlie  age  of  2600  years,  a  few  years, 
or  even  centuries,  more  or  less,  are  in  general  black,  containing  a  large 
red  ground  with  black  figures,  in  the  draperies  of  which  are  also  intro- 
duced  fawn-colour,  white,  and  purple :  the  white  also  invariably  marking 
the  uncovered  parts  of  the  female  figures.  Some  of  these  vases  are  reel, 
and  have  figures  entirely  black,  with  a  stiffness  and  peculiarity  in  X\^ 
forms  and  proportions,  which  denote  a  high  antiquity  and  an  Etrasean 
origin  ;  and  sometimes  the  most  thoroughly  primitive,  which  the  Roman 
antiquaries  used  to  puzsle  my  brain  by  calling  <<  Archaic'*  exclusively, 
are  of  the  finest  material  an<l  most  exquisite  finish 

<  Among  many  more  minute  Bubdi?isions,  I  will  merely  note  here 
three  grand  differences  of  style  in  the  vases.  First;  the  Egyptian,  with 
its  harpies  and  sphinxes,  in  total  deBance  of  nature,  and  its  disregard  of 
Greek  mythology  or  heroic  tradition.  Secondly,  the  black  figures  : 
quaint,  stiff,  and  peculiar,  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship,  but  with* 
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out  ease  or  grace  in  the  fanmaD  outline :  witb  splendid  processions  of 
warriors,  groaps  of  divinities,  and  mysterious  allegories.  Thirdly,  the 
red  Sgnrea,  with  the  most  spirited  and  elegant  forms  of  men  and  women, 
trae  to  natiire,  and  sometimes  absolotelj  lovely,  representing  stories  of 
gods  and  heroes,,  as  well  as  incidents  of  domestic  life.  Yo«  will  rarely 
•ee  a  bi<»ck  6gare  easy,  nataral,  or  graceful,  however  eiquisite  may  be 
the  beauty  of  its  workmanship ;  and  yon  will  seldom  be  able  to  trace  in 
a  red  figure  that  peculiar  stiff  and  rigid  quaintness,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  art.  Those  black  figures  which  have  a 
sketchy  and  flowing  ease,  are  on  vases  of  very  inferior  material  and  exe- 
rutioo,  and  belong  to  the  period  of  the  decay  of  art,  like  the  roughly 

drawn  red  figures,  which  are  so  common These  are  the 

vsoal  heads  witb  which  the  guides  class  them  as  a  mass  ;  but,  as  I  before 
said,  four  and  not  three  styles  always  appeared  to  me  roost  distinctly 
narked  upon  every  Etruscan  class  of  objects  which  I  examined  ;  vis.  the 
Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Decadence,  or,  as  I  might  perhapa  call 
it,  the  Romaic' 

The  dassification  accordinfr  to  colours  is,  however,  subject  to 
Mb  difficulty,  that  local  fashions  seem  to  hare  inBuenced  it: 
thus,  red  vases  with  bassi  relievi  are  common  at  Arezso,  black 
figures  in  the  cities  round  Civita  Vecchia,  and  so  forth.  How- 
ever, omitting  the  mysterious  connexion  with  Egypt,  it  is  pl^un 
that  Etruscan  art  went  through  two  stages  very  analogous  to 
those  which  mark  the  historv  of  the  modern  art  of  painting.  In 
the  first,  the  execution  was  faborious,  minute,  and  beautiful ;  but 
the  forma  were  atiff  and  ungraceful.  In  the  second,  the  forms 
reached  the  highest  standard  of  classical  beauty ;  the  execution 
becaune  more  and  more  slight  and  sketchy ;  and  it  is  also  plain 
that  the  aecond  stjfk  was  not  indigenous,  even  if  the  workmcmship 
was,  but  borrowed  from  Greece,  the  mother  of  the  beautiful ; 
lor  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  style  came  the  introduction 
of  Grecian  subjects.  The  Etruscans  had  an  ancient  and  solemn 
religion  of  their  own,  full  of  rites  and  mysteries ;  they  had  also 
a  well-preserved  civil  history  of  remote  antiquity.  But,  such 
was  the  dispo^tion  of  the  people,  or  such  the  consequence  of 
the  aacerdotal  character  of  their  civil  and  religious  system ;  they 

^Bl  to  have  bad  no  romantic  mythology,  no  popular  chiefii  and 
The  graeeful  inventions  of  early  Greece  were  trans- 
planted amonff  them.  The  fall  of  Troy,  the  judgment  of  Paris, 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  such  are  the  favourite  subjects  on  the 
vases  and  tazze  of  later  date :  later,  relatively  speaking,  but, 
doubtless,  often  many  ages  older  than  the  introduction  of  Greek 
literature  at  Rome. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  account  for  this  early  intermixture ;  for 
although  the  commerce  of  the  Etruscans  was  very  extensive,  yet 
no  one  would  conjecture,  from  what  we  possess  of  early  Greek 
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history-*  tli€  books  of  Herodoiusy  fi>r  example — ^thal  tks 
aexioii  between  tbe  two  sations  was  close.  So,  Bgain^  th^ 
alphabet  of  old  Etraria  is  the  same  with  that  ot  veiy  early 
Greece,  while  the  languages  are  radically  different.  Did  the 
Etruscans  derive  it  from  Greece,  or  both  from  Phoenida?  The 
names  of  gods  and  heroes,  Inserted  over  their  heads  in  the 
paintings,  are  sometimes  Greek,  and  sometimes  indigenous.  The 
Tuscan  Minerva  (Menrfa)  was  the  Greek  Pallas;  but  Tina 
(Jupiter)  and  Erkle  (Hercules)  are  called  by  tbeir  Greeian 
names.*  AU  this  is  but  a  vestibule  to  the  abyss  of  misty  speeoim*^ 
tion  which  the  history  of  old  Etmria  opens  apon  us. 

Tradition  helpa  us  a  little  way,  aad  but  a  little,  in  soondlii^ 
itr  The  myth  of  the  settlement  in  Etmria  of  the  Corinthian 
Demaratus,  with  his  comrades,  Eucheir  and  Eugrammos — Able 
workman  and  Able  draughtsman — seems  to  indicate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  Grecian  art  in  that  country,  not  long  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  If  so,  we  may  feirty  attribute  to  thnt 
period  the  comnMncenent  of  the  change  in  the  national  stylew 
And  it  is  a  curious  het,  that  painted  vases  of  tbe  Etruseaa 
&shion  have  been  also  found  in  Greece,  but  neither  in  great 
numbers  nor  of  superior  workmanship ;  while,  according  to  the 
story  quoted  from  Strabo,  they  were  used  by  tbe  Coriothkas 
to  adorn  their  tombs,  just  as  the  Etrmans  used  them.  Pterfaatia 
the  conclusioii  to  wUeh  the  evidence  potnts  is,  tba^  while  the 
Etruscans  borrowed  from  Greece  this  later  style  of  omameBt^ 
the  Greeks  in  their  torn  borrowed  freei  Etruria  the  art  itself ;— « 
extensively  in  Magna  Grsseia,  partially  ia  old  Greece,  but  peew^ 
yarly  at  Ciorinth,  the  metropolis  of  art,  and  tbe  birthplace  of  the 
legendary  Eucheir  and  Eugrammoe. 

We  have  said  that  the  passage  from  the  eariier  to  the  later 
style  of  art  in  Etruria,  (which  may  be  traced  in  statues  as  well 
as  vases,)  reminded  us  oif  that  which  took  place  in  the  painting* 
of  modern  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  eonparison  between  me 
early  Etruscan  styles,  and  that  which  appears  in  tbe  paindfiga 
and  iUuminatioiia  of  the  middle  ages,  weald  be  just  to  the  foraser. 
There  is  a  grace  and  truth  abMt  andeiit  art,  even  the  most 


*  Oar  authoress  has  been  inisle4  hy  the  reveries  of  ber  friendsi  the 
Italian  antiquaries,  about  the  Oriental  origin  of  the  great  god  Tina  or 
Tinai.  He  is,  unquestionably,  Z^v,  Zn^f,  At  the  same  time,  both  stay 
have  come,  without  intercommunity,  from  some  Phcenician  root,  sad^ 
•s  Adonai.  MutUr,  who  seems  to  hare  a  lingering  fondness  for  the 
Tfutoaic  theory,  tug^ssts  Odia. 
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aiMsient,  which  moderns  seem  nerer  to  hare  attained  without 
serere  hiboar  and  elose  imitation.  Look  at  the  oldest  figiues  ott 
Eirmcftn  vases;  they  are  what  Micali  descfibes  them — <  Le 
'  figure,  collocate  di  profilo,  ban  quella  duresza  e  seechesza  dl 

*  forma  die  porge  la  natara  non  ancora  ben  dlretta  dall'arte ;  i 
'  volti  sono  esaggerati ;  i  capelli  ora  increspati^  ora  lunghi  e 

*  proliasi  alle  spalle ;  le  vesti  non  hanno  piegbe,  o  minate  e 
'  rettilinee  nei  vestimenti  femminiii ;  non  v'ha  grnppo  alcnnc^  ne 
'  Tarieta  di  sembianze' — figures  with  wasplike  waists^  prodigious 
hips,  inordinate  length  of  limb  and  extremities :  yet,  distorted 
as  they  are,  is  there  not  constantly  an  indefinite  air  of  natural 
freedom,  and  firmness  of  outline,  such  as  the  eye  searches  i<a 
in  Tun  in  the  lireble  and  spiritless  drawing  of  old  illumina^* 
tioBs,  for  instance,  or  other  relics  of  the  middle  ages  ?  M^ht 
we  not  almost  add,  in  the  school  of  Hemling  and  Van  Eyck  ? 
Compare  the  works  of  parallel  ages  in  anci^it  and  modem 
history  \  the  sculptures  of  ^gina  with  those  of  Gothic  ead^ 
drak ;  the  finished  classical  style  of  drawing,  such  as  it  i»  seen 
in  the  popular  workmanship  of  the  best  ages,  in  the  later  Etrus- 
can vases,  or  in  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii,  with  the  vulgar  ^orti 
of  modem  taste,  which  we  are  only  able  to  preserve  from  utter 
degeneracy  by  an  assiduous  study  of  the  antique.  Surely  art 
was  something  more  dirine  and  ethereal  when  the  world  was 
younger,  and  has  but  degenerated  in  the  hands  of  modern  refine^ 
m6Bt* 

Next  to  the  vases  in  Interest  are  the  taaze  of  the  same  rnate^ 
rial ;  indeed,  they  bear  a  higher  value  with  connoisseurs,  owing 
to  their  rarity.  These  tazse  are  round,  wide,  and  shallow  ves^ 
sels,  generally  with  short  stems,  and  a  pair  of  ears  or  handles* 
They  were  employed  both  in  religious  ceremonies  and  domestic 
uses.  The  specimen  which  Mrs  Gray  describes  and  delineates 
(at  page  180)  from  her  own  eolleetion,  must  be  extremely  beau- 
tiful. The  outside  of  the  bowl  represents  six  figures  feasting-^ 
reclined  on  couches  after  the  classical  fashion,  in  long  robes,  an^ 
attitudes  of  the  most  spirited  ease.  The  scene  is  called  a  funeral 
banquet :  why,  we  do  not  know.  One  is  playing  on  the  eternal 
Hbia  ;  the  others  are  in  earnest  conversation.  Can  we  conjee^ 
ture  the  subject  ?  Politics,  no  doubt ;  for  there  are  no  women 
present,  although  both  sexes  met  round  an  £truscan  dinner-' 
table ;  for  their  habits  differed  widely  in  this  respect  from  those 
of  the  *  classical  *  ancients.  Politics  must  have  been  the  favour* 
ite  topic,  in  these  active  aristocratic  communities,  as  soon  as  the 
ladies  had  retired,  and  the  more  serious  toping  had  commenced* 
Perhaps  they  are  discussing  the  troublesome  exploits  of  that 
horde  of  convicts,  outlawed  shepherds,  and  runaway  sbkves,  who 
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have  lately  encamped  on  se^en  hills  on  the  Latin  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  Or  rather,  as  the  style  seems  later,  and  there  is  a  Greek 
inscription,  their  conversation  turns  on  events  of  more  momen* 
tons  and  painful  import ; — the  last  inauspicious  days  of  Etruscan 
independence,  the  rout  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake,  the  bloody 
fall  of  Tarquinia,  the  civil  wars  of  Volsinii,  But  *  the  thing 
^  which  g^ves  a  peculiar  value  to  this  tazza  is  the  extraordinary 
^  collection  of  drinking  cups  displayed  on  the  table,  around  which 
'  they  are  reclining,  and  which  show  the  giver  of  the  feast  to  have 
^  been  a  man  curious  in  goblets,  and  an  amateur  of  odd  shapes.* 
Some  are  common  tazze,  some  goblet-shaped,  some  horn-shaped^ 
and  two  in  the  exact  form  of  a  pair  of  top-boots— a  form  wnieh^ 
our  authoress  says,  she  has  actually  seen  in  museums. 

Besides  these  common  relics,  the  tombs  of  Etruria  contain,  as 
we  have  seen,  splendid  ornaments  of  gold  add  brpnze,  number^ 
less  little  indescribable  objects  of  stone  and  earthenware,  statues, 
and  sarcophagi.  But  by  far  the  most  curious  and  beautiful — 
unhappily  the  least  durable  of  all  the  existing  monuments  of 
the  nation — are  the  fresco  paintings,  which  in  some  situations* 
particularly  at  Tarquinii,  cover  the  walls  of  these  chamb^^  of 
the  dead.  These  are  rapidly  perishing  from  damp  and  decay  in 
the  excavated  sepulchres ;  and  modem  art  seems  as  inadequate  to 
preserve  as  it  would  be  to  restore  them.  Antiquaries  who  were 
present  at  the  first  discovery  of  some  of  the  finest  tombs,  are 
shocked  at  the  difference  which  a  few  years  have  made  in  the 
vividness  of  the  colour,  and  even  of  the  outlines.  The  taste 
for  archseological  research  is  so  strong  at  Rome  and  at  Florence* 
that  there  is  no  doubt  the  monumental  value  of  all  these  paint* 
logs  will  be  preserved  by  means  of  accurate  copies ;  but  the  ori-. 
ginal  beauty  is  doomed  to  perish.  They  exhibit  all  the  styles 
of  art  which  have  been  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  vases  ; 
but  the  most  beautiful,  those  at  Tarquinii,  chiefly  belong  to  the 
later.  Their  subjects  are  inconceivably  various :  the  mysterious 
and  pregnant  symbols  of  Egypt,  and  those  still  less  known* 
which  seem  proper  to  Etruria,  are  intermingled  with  arabesques 
and  fanciful  ornaments  ; — with  gorgons,  sphinxes,  chimeras, 
hippocampi,  and  other  monsters,  which  the  ancients,  who  were 
not  always  mystical,  as  one  of  Mrs  Gray's  learned  ciceroni  truly 
observes,  probably  meant  for  monsters,  and  nothing  more — with 
representations  of  feasts,  games,  dances,  religious  processions 
— scenes  of  heroic  or  domestic  life— many  of  unknown  import — 


some  telling  their  own  story  with  wonderful  truth  and  efiect. 
The  following  is  Mrs  Gray's  description  of  the  ^  Camera  di 
^  Triclinio,  e  del  Ballo,'  chamber  of  feasting  and  dancing,  \n, 
the  necropolis  of  Tarquiniit 
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<  Hera  k  a  foil  display  of  Etruscan  magnificeDce  ra  dress^  furnitare^ 
aad  all  the  accessories  of  sumpiiioas  liring.  The  roof  is  rsuUed,  and  or« 
oaaieDted  with  divers  colours^  end  divided  in  the  midst  bj  a  beam  which 
is  gracefolly  twined  with  branches  of  trellised  ivy.  By  the  side  of  the 
door,  two  men  are  carelessly  reclining,  their  elbows  supported  on  large 
doable  cnshions ;  while,  on  the  wall  opposite  them,  are  two  panthers,  the 
asual  guardians  of  the  tomb,  and  also  two  youthful  horsemen  seated 
gracefully  on  their  steeds,  with  lance  in  hand.  In  the  picture  in  the 
middle  wall  are  three  couches,  each  containing  a  man  and  a  woman ;  and 
Id  fironi  of  two  of  these,  are  tables  covered  with  vases,  while  in  front  of 
the  other  is  a  large  vessel,  out  of  which  wine  is  poured  into  smaller  ves- 
sels, to  be  banded  ronnd  to  the  guests.  There  is  a  sort  of  huffet  at  the 
side  filled  with  tazze  and  vessels  of  various  forms.  The  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  parti-coloured  coverings  of  the  tables  and  of  the  couches 
•re  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  splendid  festal  dresses  of  the  suests,  and 
their  crowns  of  ivy  aad  olive.  An  attendant,  richly  dressed,  plays  on  the 
flute,  while  a  nalced  boy  serves  the  tables,  having  in  one  hand  a  small 
iraae,  and  in  the  other  an  instrument,  with  which  he  is  studiously  sprinkling 
the  guests  with  salt,  or  some  other  condiment.  The  guests  are  turning 
towards  each  other  in  various  attitudes,  and  wiih  lively  gestures,  and 
seem  nuch  more  occupied  with  the  pleasures  of  society  tnan  of  the  table. 
B«t  the  faast  is  already  begun ;  for  one  of  the  ladies  is  in  the  act  of  eat- 
ing aa  egg,  while  the  gentleman  next  her  is  emptying  a  tazsa  to  her 
bMltb*  The  ladies  are  adorned  with  rich  necklaces  and  bracelets.  Oint- 
aaenta  and  perfumes  also,  so  essential  to  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  ancients, 
are  not  wanting  to  this  banquet.  The  clatter  of  the  dishes,  and  the  smell 
of  the  meats,  have  attracted  to  the  feast  a  tame  cat,  a  partridge,  and  a 
cock,  which  are  assiduously  picking  up  the  crumbs  of  good  things. 
Above  the  couches  hang  crowns  or  chaplets,  with  which  the  guests  at 
the  end  of  the  entertainment  used  to  adorn  their  heads,  necks,  and  arms, 
when  they  took  their  luxurious  siesfa,  or  further  indulged  in  the  plea* 
MBYs  of  the  goblet.  The  funereal  feast  being  concluded,  the  dance  com- 
Boncee.  The  ballet  consists  of  eight  persons,  and  the  musicians  are  two, 
a  player  on  the  lyre,  and  one  on  the  double  flute ;  but  even  they  take  a 
psrt  is  the  dance.  The  prima  danzatrice  moves  her  hands  aa  if  she  had 
castanets,  while  the  last  holds  a  wreath  of  ivy,  with  which  most  of  them 
are  crowned.  They  are  all  handsomely  buskined,  and  accompany  the 
dance  with  a  lively  movement  of  the  head  and  arms,  which  reminded  me 
of  the  tarantella.  Signer  Avolta,  however,  claimed  it  as  the  original  of 
a  dance  which  bad  been  handed  down  in  this  part  of  the  country  even  to 
the  days  of  bis  youth,  but  which  has  now  fallen  into  disuse  :  he  told  me 
he  had  danced  in  this  manner  when  a  hov,  but  complained  that  now 
French  dances  and  French  fashions  were  obliterating  all  their  national 
coetoois.  The  dresses  of  the  dancers  are  of  the  most  splendid  material, 
efahfoidered  with  minute  stars,  and  adorned  with .  parti«coloured  garni- 
tares ;  their  necks  are  ornamented  with  costly  collars,  their  ears  with 
pendants,  and  their  arms  with  bracelets.  The  youths  are  divided  from 
the  dancing*girls  by  olive  and  myrtle  trees,  covered  with  chaplets,  in 
the  branches  of  which  are  perched  various  birds ;  while  hares,  wolves, 
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deer,  tod  other  aftimals,  are  jttmping  ftp  flie  sterns^  of  gambolittg  below 
in  erident  enjoyment  oi  the  feast.' — (Pp.  177,  179.) 

Surelv  these  people  must  have  thoagbt,  unlike  poor  Charles 
Lamb,  that  a  ghost  can  ^  laugh,  and  shtdce  his  gaunt  sides,  when 
^  you  are  merry  with  him/  This  animated  description  will  rs* 
mind  the  most  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  painted  tombs,  as  deli- 
neated by  Mr  Wilkinson ;  bnt  the  workmanship  of  Etrusean  art 
seems  at  once  more  spirited  and  more  daborate.  The  love  ri 
personal  display,  and  magnificence  of  dress,  so  charaeteris^  of 
the  Etruscans,  is  here  remarkably  exhibited.  <  A  few  winters 
^  ago,'  says  our  authoress,  ^  the  Princess  of  Canino  appeared  at 
^  some  of  the  ambassador's ^e^  in  Rome  with  9iparure  of  Etms- 
^  can  jewellery,'  (taken  from  the  tombs,)  ^  which  was  the  enry 
^  of  the  society,  and  excelled  the  ch^J^oskpoTt  of  Paris  and 
*  Vienna,' — a  striking  contrast  to  the  generally  simple  and  ua« 
ornamented  dress  of^the  Gredcs,  and  the  serere  prohihitioM 
against  die  display  of  personal  finery  cunong  the  RomttM ;  and 
tUs  contrast  extends  to  minute  parttcnlars.  The  elUnamire  is  the 
most  universally  ornamented  part  of  the  Etruscan  dress,  as  repre- 
sented in  these  paintings,  and  the  most  various  in  fiislrioii ;  beilig 
precisely  that  which  the  Greeks  most  neglected,  and  commonly 
dispensed  with  altogether.  There  are  figures,  male  and  fematei 
with  richly  decorated  heads,  and  buskins  of  the  most  delicate 
workmansnip ;  while  the  rest  of  their  persons  is  left  most  primi- 
tively unadorned,  remindingr  us  of  the  customs  of  the  negroes  U 
the  Oold  Coast,  among  whom  sm  Englidi  wig  and  paii  of  top« 
boots  are  esteemed  sofiment,  without  the  aid  cf  any  other  attin^ 
to  constitute  an  imposing  dress  for  state  occasions. 

But  none  of  these  delineations  are  half  so  interesting  as  that 
class,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  which  take  their  subjects  from 
the  old  Etruscan  belief  respecting  the  state  of  departed  spirits, 
and  the  immaterial  world.  Welcnow  little,  after  all,  of  the 
positive  religious  belief  of  old  Etruria ;  n<Hr  is  modern  discovery 
likely  to  impart  to  us  much  more.  What  we  do  know,  with  any 
eertaiaty,  is  that  portion  which  passed  into  the  state  creed  of 
Rome.  The  twelve  Etnmcan  gods  are  all  admiUed,  md  etrndmh 
H  we  may  use  the  expreosicn,  into  the  mythology  of  Gveeee  aod 
Egypt,  according  to  the  puzsiingftkshionr  of  ancient  theologians^ 
that  IS,  there  is  an  Etruscan  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  so  Ibrtb,  corres* 
ponding  to  their  relatives  in  tne  Gfreek  Pantheon.  They  htti 
their  proper  temples,  rites,  and  sacrifices.  But  of  the  hidden 
meaning  which  lay  beneath  all  this  outward  and  popular  sem- 
blance of  a  religion,  nothing  is  known :  the  hereditarv  priests 
and  augors  kept  the  key  to  uese  mysteries,  and  it  was  lost  with 
the  independence  of  the  people.     As  far  as  visible  monuments 
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•z^am  ity  M Mali  bas  probably  represented  it  arigkty  as  consist* 
lag*  primarily  <tf  two  eiements-^simple  legends,  plain  and  super- 
fiaal  allegories*  sack  as  the  stories  of  Tages,  Janus,  Saturn,  and 
the  like;  and  mysterioos  importations  from  Egypt.  Bat  whether 
these  last  were  engrafted  ontke  rude  doetrioes  of  an  tndigenont 
MStoral  people,  as  Micali  believes ;  or  whether  tbey  are  in  fact  the 
fModation  of  the  whole  fabric,  to  which  only  a  few  popular  addi« 
tiona  were  afterwards  made — this  is  a  question  which  no  arch»o- 
legical  soeiely  will  solve  for  us.  To  these  was  added  in  time,  a 
third  element,  that  of  Grecian  mythology.  The  introduction  of 
tke  warship  of  Bacchus  into  Etruria,  is  an  historical  event.  And 
it  is  very  Idcely  that  the  old  religion  grew  unpopular,  in  later  and 
flieee  luxurious  times ;  precisely  because  the  priests  kept  it  so 
carefully  corked  up,  and  dispensed  it  only  in  infinitesimal  doses 
to  the  plebeian  multitude.  These  latter  wanted  <  revivals,'  as 
mokitiMca  similarly  drcumstanced  always  will ;  and  flocked  from 
fkm  templet  into  the  woods,  to  listen  to  popular  Bacchanalian 
preaebefft,  and  enroll  themselves  in  anti-temperance  scrdeties. 

But  the  mere  singular  and  national  part  of  the  Etruscan  creed 
Wtti  the  etrong  persuasion  of  the  existence  and  close  proximity, 
if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  of  the  world  of  spirits ;  revealing 
\vm\f  to  mortals  in  every  direction,  and  pressing  its  evidence  on 
tb«  senecs  in  lightnings  and  winds,  in  the  flights  and  voice  of 
hirie,  in  the  hundred  modes  of  augury  which  retained  so  strong  a 
heU  orer  the  imagination  even  of  imperial  and  sceptical  Rome — 
wUeh  did  not  all  perish  with  Paganism,  but  lived  on  through 
the  nigkt  ol  ages  as  Christian  superstitions.  There  was  some- 
thing peculiar^  personal  and  domestic  in  the  oldest  Etruscan 
WHdf ;  nay,  it  approached,  in  the  gross  and  popular  shape,  as 
wtmt  te  Fetichism  aa  the  genius  of  a  wise  and  tnoughtful  race, 
hsflaeneed,  too^  by  remnants  of  patriarchal  tradi^n,  could  well 
wimix.  Each  immortal  human  soul  had  its  correlatives,  its  pro- 
companions,  and  influencing  agents,  in  the  innumerable 
of  spirits:  this  world  and  the  other  were  full  of  genii. 

What  was,  in  reality,  the  Genius,  that  peculiarly  indigenous 
of  EUmscan  fancy  ?  The  remnants  of  Roman  literature 
ghre  «s  only  a  very  dim  and  perplexing  insight  into  his  charac^ 
ter«  In  bctt  nothing  so  intangible  as  the  notion  of  the  Genius,  is 
fcusd  in  die  works  of  classical  Latinity ,  or,  it  may  be  added,  in  the 
■unains  of  classical  art,  strictly  so  called  ;  the  gems  and  statues 
of  die  imperial  age.  We  are  told  that  he  was  the  inseparable 
eooipaaion  of  every  mortal  from  his  birth.  Perhaps  he  was  him« 
aelf  as  mortal  as  his  earthly  comrade.  He  shared  intimately  in 
dM  pleasures  and  pains  of  life ;  he  rejoiced  in  the  warmth  of  the 
ll0uefadd  hearth ;  the  cheerfutness  ti  the  festive  board ;  exulted 
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in  good  fortune ;  mourned  in  calamities ;  interfered  sometimes 
as  a  gentle  and  confidential  adviser  on  an  uncertain  road.  Yet^ 
again,  he  is  decribed  as  a  controlling  and  directing  influence  ; 
governing  the  star  of  each  man's  nativity.  Sometimes  he  is 
changeable  in  aspect,  with  his  countenance  dark  or  bright,  ac- 
cording as  he  appears  in  warning  or  approving  guise.  Some- 
times, again,  each  man  seems  to  have  his  pcdr  of  genii,  black  and 
white.  And  not  only  each  man,  hxxi  each  city,  house,  fountain, 
hill,  nay,  each  god,  seems  at  n  other  times  to  have  an  appropria* 
ted  genius.  This  mysterious  agent  is  male  or  female,  (as  in 
Egypt  also,)  or  botn;  a  beautiful  child;  a  winged  youth;  a 
helmeted  old  man  ;  a  skeleton. 

Such  is  the  Genius  of  Roman  literature  and  art ; — a  dreamy, 
fugitive,  unsubstantial  creation,  yet  strangely  poetical.  The 
Genius  of  the  old  Etruscan  paintings  (if  they  are  rightly  in- 
terpreted) seems,  in  truth,  a  mere  material  and  intelligible 
being.  According  to  Mrs  Gray's  authorities,  and  indeed  ac- 
cording to  strong  presumptive  evidence,  apparent  on  the  very 
face  of  the  Tarquinian  frescoes,  the  good  and  bad  genii  were 
the  very  counterparts  of  the  angels  and  devils  of  the  middle 
ages ;  so  precisely  their  counterparts,  that  some  of  these  scenes 
would  serve  equally  well  as  illustrations  of  many  a  monastic 
legend.  They  are  generally  winged — a  circumstance  pecu- 
liar to  Etruria;  their  chief  peculiarity  in  costume  is  a  peaked 
hat,  which  antiquaries  say  is  appropriate  to  them.  Their  head- 
dress is  sometimes  a  wreath  of  serpents,  the  emblem  of  immor- 
tality. They  are  distinguished  by  their  stature,  and  also,  we 
are  told,  by  the  superior  distinctness  Of  their  colouring,  from 
the  disembodied  human  souls  whom  they  accompany;  these 
latter  being  faintly  traced  on  a  white  ground — mere  Lucretian 
spectra,  or  Homeric  idols.  The  evil  genii  are  sometimes  fright- 
ful fiends  ;  sometimes  they  are  only  distinguished  by  their  black 
colour — dark,  Miltonic  figures,  of  imposing  aspect.  There  is 
one  very  remarkable  tomb  at  Tarquinii,  called  by  the  excavators 
the  Camera  de  Morti,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  a  com- 
plete Etruscan  Dance  of  death — a  vast  procession  of  dead  mortals 
of  all  ages  and  conditions,  with  attendant  genii,  on  their  way  to 
final  judgment.  •  Most  of  this  painting  is  now  efiaced.  A  sketch 
of  one  of  the  remaining  portions  is  given  (at  p.  1 86)  of  Mrs  Gray's 
work.  The  evil  genii  stand  or  sit,  in  singularly  spirited  attitudes^ 
at  the  gate  of  hell,  leaning  on  their  hammers — an  Etruscan  symbol 
of  those  demons,  which  carries  the  imagination  to  the  phantoms  of 
a  distant  age  and  region — Monkir  and  Nakir,  the  Manometan  an** 
gels  of  judgment,  who  bruise  the  souls  which  falter  in  their  answers 
4t  the  last  examination  with  maces  pf  red-hot  iron.     There  is  ^ 
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Itniggle  between  a  good  and  an  evil  Genius  for  the  possession  of 
&  soul,  the  one  pushing  back,  the  other  pulling  forward  the 
wheeled  bier  or  car  on  which  the  deceased  is  sitting,  enveloped 
in  drapery;  like  the  'black  cherubim'  of  Dante,  contending 
with  the  messengers  of  heaven  for  the  property  in  deceased  sin- 
ners* Nor  is  this  resemblance  a  solitary  instance ;  the  concep- 
tions of  the  great  Tuscan  poet  of  the  dead,  recur  to  the  mind 
affain  and  again  in  contemplating  these  relics  of  his  ancestors,  of 
wtiich  the  very  existence  was  unsuspected  by  him.  Another 
Tarquinian  fresco  is  represented,  and  very  well  represented,  in 
Mrs  Gray's  frontispiece*  It  is  also  a  procession  of  departed 
•ouls.  The  party  is  led  by  a  good  Genius  in  a  pink  robe, 
wreathed  with  serpents,  and  lifting  others  in  his  nand  ;  his 
pileus,  or  conical  hat,  terminating  in  a  lighted  torch.  Most  of 
the  human  figures  appear  to  be  under  his  protection ;  but  two — 
a  youth  and  a  female*  both  of  surpassing  beauty — have  each  a 
hideous  fiend  at  their  side,  with  brutish,  negro  features,  (for  the 
old  Etruscans,  like  the  vulgar  in  modern  times,  gave  their  devils 
the  likeness  of  the  unhappy  children  of  Ham,)  claws,  fiery  eyes^ 
strange  costumes,  and  serpent-fillets.  Such  is  the  power  of  art 
displayed  in  this  fragment,  to  judge  of  it  only  by  the  copy,  that 
we  can  readily  believe  Mrs  Gray  when  she  says  that  the  most 
intense  anguish — an  expression  of  unutterable  woe — is  depicted 
m  the  majestic  brow  and  eyes  of  the  female  figure*  Our  au- 
thoress's own  imagination  immediately  suggested  to  her  the 
remembrance  of  Paolo  and  Francesca.  We  fancy  ourselves  placed 
again  in  company  of  the  grotesaue  fiends  of  Malcbolge,  Galea* 
brina,  Barbariccia,  and  their  fellows ;  or  of  the  graceful  visiters 
who  traverse  the  circles  of  purgatory  on  celestial  wings — 

*  Verdi,  come  fogHette  primo  nate : 

nella  faccia,  quale 

Pur,  tremolando,  matutina  Stella.' 

But  the  resemblance  lies  much  deeper  than  the  surface  of 
these  curious  pictorial  remains.  The  same  national  character  of 
imagination  which  coined  the  dramatic  frescoes  of  the  Etruscan 
sepulchres  reappears,  scarcely  modified  by  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries, to  guide  tnepen  of  Dante  and  the  pencil  of  Michael  An- 
>Io.  The  thought  of  death,  says  Micali,  was,  in  ancient 
truria,  the  most  powerful  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  living. 
So  with  the  Tuscans  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  in  both  the  same 
f  om  of  mind  generated  a  very  peculiar  character  of  art,  with  con- 
ceptions rather  strongly  than  elegantly  embodied ;  less  graceful, 
leas  delicately  imaginative  than  the  Greek ;  definite  and  sub* 
atantial  in  its  attributes ;  by  turns  sublime  and  grotesque.     And 
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tlie  good  aad  evilj^emi  became  readily  metMBarpbosed  into  good 
and  evil  angek*  'Hie  peculiar  ideas  of  the  middle  agea  respeeiiiii^ 
tbeae,  wove  nowhere  so  vividl  jr  expressed*  or  in  forms  so  popttlMw 
as  in  Tuscany.  The  imaginalion  of  the  yoang  Dante  wnm  fint 
excited  by  witneAsing  a  public  pageant  of  the  day  of  jiidgmeot» 
enacted  by  the  FloKotine  town^olk  in  boats  on  toe  Amo— » 
treated,  no  doubt,  in  the  same  national  style  in  which  the  oU 
Etruscan  artists  had  treated  it,  whose  works  were  then  peaee- 
fully  resting  beneath  the  soil ; — the  very  same  which  again  dis- 
played itself  in  the  daringy  yet  earthly,  conceptions  of  Michael 
Aagelo,  and  the  ghastly  dreams  of  Luca  SignoreUi.* 

It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  trace  the  history  of  ih^ 
old  Etruscan  superstitions,  through  the  period  of  their  degene- 
racy and  perversion  in  imperial  times,  to  their  connexion  witli 
the  demonology  and  cognate  sctenoes  of  the  dark  and  middle 
ages.  All  nations,  rude  or  civilized,  have  been  supersdtioiis  ; 
but  the  lordly  Romans  were  perhaps  more  grossly  and  mtsenbly 
enslaved  by  this  weakness  than  any  other  people  that  ever  exists 
ed.  They  dabbled  in  the  supernatural  arts  of  all  countries  wiili 
which  they  had  any  thing  to  do ;  but  those  of  Etniria  were  the 
earliest  introduced,  and  retained  their  hold  among  the  late^to 
The  art  of  the  augur  was  honoured  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Etruria 
itself;  it  was  considered  a  legitimate  business,  while  that  of 
other  pretenders  was  contraband  ;  but  in  time  the  reiterated 
prohibitions  of  the  emperors  against  magical  practices  reacted 
also  on  this  ancient  usage,  and  stamped  it  with  a  character  of 
dubious  lawfulness.  It  has  not,  we  think,  been  sufficiently 
shown  how  much  the  character  of  magi<i  in  pagan  Rome,  as  a 
black  and  prohibited  art,  influenced  the  notions  of  the  early 
Christians.  We  sometimes  call  the  superstitions  of  modern  de- 
monology Gothic,  and  sometimes  Oriental;  but,  both  among* 
the  Gothic  and  Oriental  nations,  magic  was  in  honour  rather  than 
discredit :  it  was,  in  fact,  the  remnant  of  Roman  notions,  which 
materially  contributed  to  form  the  modern  idea  of  diabolical 


*  In  the  frescoes  of  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto,  "  Laca  Sigoordli  has 
imagined  that,  according  to  a  person's  good  or  bad  deeds  in  this  world, 
would  be  his  perfection  or  deformity  at  the  last  day.  Some,  therefore> 
are  grinning  skulls,  and  naked  bones,  hideously  feeling  about  for  their 
remaining  members ;  .  .  •  .  otiiers  are  represented  as  half  clothed,  bat 
not  daring  to  look  up  to  their  heavenly  judge ;  .  .  •  •  others  are  rising 
from  the  tomb  with  clasped  hands,  and  the  agonies  of  despair  depicted 
in  their  countenances." — Mas  Gray,  p.  450.  fiaphael,  sad  his  master 
Ghirlandajo,  «  are  said  to  hare  spent  hours  and  days  in  Btadjring  iheaa." 
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T1m»  Tntciii  art  of  lUviiiatioo  liv«d  through  all  dk^M 
nvohitiont.  Th^  sane  fiifttneMes  of  the  Apenniafi  wfaieh  had 
•hdlared  (h«  solitarjr  augur  of  €a«lav€d  aad  dispeopled  Etruria^*^ 
vJm  waa  arar  and  anon  aalled  by  the  MDate  to  inparial  Romet 
ta  eomfaii  the  eitisant  under  the  viwtatioa  of  a  eoaiet,  or  a 
flood,  or  a  shower  of  ataaet,  or  a  aalf  with  eight  legs — sheltered 
m  the  twelfth  eeattuy  the  solitary  oeoromaiftcer^- 

*  Ciie  ne*  monti  di  Luna,  dove  ronca 
Lo  CarrareRe,  che  di  sotto  alberga, 
Ebbe  tra  bianchf  marmi  la  spelonca 
Per  8Qa  dimora :  onde  a  reder  le  stelle 
E  *1  roar  non  gli  era  la  vedata  tronos/ 

The  very  aatioaal  type  of  the  Tuscan  countenance  in  these 
aaoieat  paintii^gs,  is  ssod  by  Micali,  and  by  Mrs  Gray^  to  cor« 
raapood  with  the  aonunon  character  of  face  at  the  present  day— - 
headsowe  and  dassical,  but  rounds  and  lass  regular  than  the 
Gaeek,  and  less  strongly  narhed  than  the  Roman.     *  The  ver- 

*  tical  diameter  of  the  head  is  short,  the  ears  somewhat  high,  the 
f  jorabaad  broad  and  low,  the  nose  aquiline,  and  the  chin  rounded/ 
Ou  the  other  hand,  the  historian  of  the  old  Etruscans,  MuUer, 
glYoa  no  vary  fisrourable  portraiture  of  their  personal  charms.  He 
faya  the  %ufes  on  the  saroophagi  represent  *  men  of  low  stature, 

*  with  largf  headst  short  fat  anns,  and  of  an  awkward  unwieldy 
'  flsaka ;'  the  i^ksi  et  pui^uu  EUmsci.  But  this  is  rather  a 
loaaa  vp^e^  of  aigumeot  i  style  of  art  has  mora  to  do  than  na- 
twa  with  the  form  and  proportions  of  figures  in  paintings :  the 
acalpturea  of  iE^ina»  eaquisite  as  they  often  are  in  their  correct 
adbareaaa  lo  nature,  yet  seem  also  to  exhibit  a  short  stout  race 
of  msakind,  which  the  Greeks  were  not ;  and  it  would  be  just 
aa  fair  to  seek  fot  the  types  of  the  old  Etruscans  in  the  scraggy 
aUwigated  shapes  on  the  old  vases.  The  classicgl  epithets  are  to 
be  f^en  rather  satirically  than  literally — like  those  of  ^  pock* 
*wwidipgs '  and  *  porkers,'  bestowed  on  the  Southrons  by  the 
Caledonians* 

The  aatioMl  disposition  and  humour  of  the  people,  say  these 
ewthusiastic  antiquaries,  have  been  equally  durable.  But  they 
ore  not  quite  agreed  in  the  portraiture  which  they  draw  of  it. 
They  were  a  sober  and  melancholy  people,  says  Micali,  both  by 
temperament  and  through  the  force  ot  education-^-their  minds 
fiUad  with  oasens  and  auguries*  »nd  ever  dwelling  on  death  and 
thiaga  ntrtaining  to  it.  They  were  a  jovial,  merry  race,  with 
■sera  of  camfisrt  and  luxury  than  of  refiueraent,  says  Mrs  Gary  : 
wifffss  the  fitvoarite  subjects  of  their  art,  their  feasts  and  drink- 
ing matches,  their  gaaties,  horse*raoes,  boar-hunt^  daaees,  and 
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ings  described  bvM^ri^  *°  AmtoUe ;  and  one  of  the  paint- 
tufe  o^^^nwl^riS^^rj"^:!^  »  boxing-nutch  tothe 
thewcharactere  Si  wll™    !f  *••  ,  ^tere  may  be  truth  m  both 

trorerted,)  that  no  orJofn^i  '  i  ^  \5"*  "*®  observaUon  is  con- 
discovere((  ci„?„"Tri  7*  *^  Etruscan  art  has  yet  been 
the  ackno^dTed  ^Por^^^^^^^^^  '  ^•'d  te  joints  to 

of  their  civiUzltJnr^j  J      of  women  in  their  society,  as  a  proof 

done  with  he  Siii^T'''."'*'^"*^-  »"*  ''^^t  is  K 
Micali  rejects  wi  h  ?„fi!f-.°^  *"*''*"*  ^^^^'^^  o"  »»>"  subject? 
lying  GreKWdt  Theol^^^  insinuations  ol  th 

anc^tresses ;  but  he  lannJt  T''  *^**°'*  *^.«  ^'»««  ^^ »»»  ^^^ 
voice  of  antiquity/ pXm  1^^*^  »<>  easily  of  the  general 
of  the  Tuscai  maV  havl t  th^  •  *''  the  proverbial  pro^igacy 

century  after  Christ,  sS^lmoTt  t*  '"'^^'^  **»  *»»«  «»«"* 
Id  both,  the  same  actfvTv  t!Zl  u^T'^'P^*'  *>f  *»»«  first, 
cial  spirit,  and  mixmreoT'tU^    •  .y*  abundant  wealth,  commer- 

in  both,  the  Bam"  Sci  and  Lr'.r''  '^^  """^^^  ^l'"'"^^: 
of  disposition,  the^Se  divL?o„^T^^  "*"*  "'"l"^^'  turbulence 
monalty  in  every  XtheT^r-  ^^T'^^"  patricians  and  com. 
strength,  the  sirjpTthv  or  wi?"*  "  «>"»P^«t-and  united 
was  most  needed-!the  same  eviS,T''  '"  ?^"°'*''  ^J**"  ^o^ 
jugation.  But  throld  LScT  u^^r^"!,  ^^^^^^ 
'newer  in  the  more  durabirSSli  Jf  ib-^^'T^JJt^ge  of  the 
in  its  intimate  connexion  Si  r&  *''T  *'''"'  P°^»ty»  a»<l 
inhabitants  of  old  Etrurfa    in  MnH"' .  ^'..f^r  "  '^  the 

both  gods  and  ^^^p:::'Zt.^^^^^^ 

the  former  were  placed  iu  permanent  commerce  with  tSl-^ 
guiding  and  warning  them^y  omens;  whUe  they,  tt  SS 
roi^ht  sometimes  be  induced  to  bend  the  strong  will  of  f^ 
This  alludes  to  the  strange  Etruscan  notion  Xrii^L'?*.": 
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states  of  Greece  bad  also  their  Eupatridse,  or  famiUes  of  ;ioble 
origin ;  bat  there  was  nothing  fixed  or  stable  in  the  power  of 
these  houses,  or  in  the  respect  claimed  by  them.  The  dbtinctions 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  were  liable  to  be  over- 
tumed  at  every  political  revolution ;  the  tendencies  of  all  things 
were  towards  democracy;  and  accordingly,  in  the  flourishing 
days  of  Republican  Greece,  though  we  often  meet  with  indivi- 
duals distinguished  bv  their  good  or  illustrious  descent,  we  sel- 
dom or  never  read  oi  families  transmitdng  the  same  estates,  name, 
and  honours,  from  generation  to  generation,  fixed  in  the  soil  of 
their  native  state,  and  identified  with  its  prosperity  or  decline. 
On  the  other  band,  all  the  remains  of  ancient  Etruria  speak  to 
as  of  an  aristocracy  as  definite  and  durable  as  that  of  feudal 
Earope.  We  read  in  Roman  history,  that  many  of  the  illustrious 
famthes  of  the  Commonwealth  were  of  Etruscan  origin.  Such 
were  the  Cilnii  and  the  Msecenates  from  Arretium,  whose  blood 
vas  united  in  the  minister  of  Augustus ;  the  Csecinas  from  Vol- 
terra ;  the  ^lii  from  Volsinii ;  the  Salvii  from  Ferentinum ;  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  all,  the  Licinii,  who  were  driven  away 
from  Arretium,  in  a.v.c.  454,  for  tvrannv*  It  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  find  these  very  names,  in  their  true  Etruscan  shapes 
of  Celne,  Ceicne,  CEle,  Salfe,  Lecne,  recurring  over  and  over 
agmn  in  the  tombs  and  other  monuments  of  their  respective  citie9, 
designating  the  owners  of  the  mightiest  sepulchres ;  and  repeated 
in  such  a  manner,  and  with  sucn  variations,  as  to  enable  anti- 

Joaries  to  trace  out  the  titles  and  connexions,  nay,  the  very 
escents,  through  several  generations,  of  some  of  the  oldest 
houses  of  Etruna,  not  less  distinctly,  and  perhaps  much  more 
accurately,  than  the  early  portions  of  the  pedfigree  of  our  Talbots 
and  Cliffords. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  old  Etruscan  families  was  peculiar 
and  artificial.  Mrs  Gray,  following  Muller,  explains  it  in  the 
following  manner.  There  were  no  gentilitian  names,  she  says ; 
that  is,  names  of  cUma^  as  in  ancient  Rome,  comprehending^  many 
fiinulies  who  might  or  might  not  be  connected  in  blood.  In  mor* 
tuary  inscriptions,  it  is  common  to  find^ur  names.  First,  what 
Mrs  Gray  calls  the  prsenomen  of  the  deceased,  but  which  is  per- 
haps more  properly  nis  title.  Lars  is  the  most  common  prsenomen 
or  tide  of  nobility  among  men,  (Lord,  according  to  the  Teutonic 
antiquaries;  certainly  connected  with  Lar,  tne  Roman  name 
for  the  domestic  deities.)  Thus  we  read  in  Roman  history  of 
Lars  Porsena  and  Lars  Tolumnius.  The  feminine  of  Lars  is 
Larthia,  the  common  prefix  of  noble  ladies.  But  Aruns,  Aule, 
(Anltts,)  Fele,  (Velius,)  and  other  prefixes,  occur  among  men: 
Thana  or  Thancufil,  (Tanaquil,)  Felia,  Setbra,  Tltia,  Phastia^ 
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Ane,  and  Raata,  maong  wom6n.  Next  came  the  pftternil  £Muif 
name.  Thea  the  pneaomen  of  the  findier,  with  Ae  affix  *  d,'  (per- 
haps SOD.)  Lastly,  the  familj  name  of  the  mother,  with  die  same 
affix  *  al.'  Thus  labs  txtjna  larisal  sftrinal,  is  Lars  or  Lord 
Tetina^  the  S(m  of  another  Lars  Tetina^  by  a  lady  of  the  house 
of  Spurina;  just  as  in  Geneva,  and  other  places,  the  son  adds 
the  maternal  to  the  paternal  fiunily  name,  by  way  of  distinguish- 
ing the  branohes*  On  the  other  hand,  the  lady  sometimes  puts 
•first  her  own  prmaomen ;  second,  her  paternal  family  name ;  third- 
ly, her  mo  therms  fiunilyname;  fourthly,  that  of  her  hosband:  thai, 
TANCHFiL  PHRBLNBi  TBBATNA  LLBCNESA — Tanaqoil,  daughter 
of  a  Phrelne  by  a  Tebatne,  wife  of  a  Lidnius.  The  sepufchnl 
urns  of  the  Lidnian  house,  found  not  far  from  Sienna,  hare 
furnished  Mrs  Gray  with  eight  inscriptions  of  this  sort,  which 
she  contrives  to  connect  together,  as  we  have  mentioned,  into  a 
very  remctable  fragment  of  a  family  tree*  Some  Cambro-Bri- 
tish  or  Highland  antiquary,  enamoured  of  the  Celtic  theory,  will, 
it  is  to  be  ooped,  graft  it  on  to  the  magnificent  stems  of  his  natiye 
mountains.  It  would  have  been  a  taste  w<^hy  of  the  ingenuity 
-of  that  gallant  officer  and  historian  who  begins  a  certain  period 
in  his  annals  wiUi  the  assertion,  that  *  about  this  time  the  Gael 
'  sent  out  two  branches  to  the  south,  who  became  famous  in  hi^ 
*  torv  under  the  name  of  Greeks  and  Romans.' 

These  singular  records  show,  among  odier  things,  the  honour 
in  which  the  female  sex  were  held  in  Etruria.  I'here  are  no 
traces,  in  the  pictured  relics  of  the  nation,  of  Oriental  or  Grecian 
seclusion,  any  more  than  of  Roman  licentiousness.  The  matrons 
of  high  Etruscan  lineas^e  have  their  tombs  as  highly  ornamented, 
and  decorated  with  insignia  apparently  indicating  as  high  a  dig- 
nity, as  the  priests  and  rulers  of  the  nation.  The  tomb  of  the 
^  JUurthia '  of  Coere,  (described  at  p.  336,)  was  constructed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  architect  Canina,  *  many  years  previous  to  tht 
^  Trojan  war.'  But  we  have  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  value 
of  the  chronological  tests  of  recent  architectural  antiquaries,  on 
which  we  have  not  space  now  to  dilate :  they  rest  on  certain  sup- 
positions respecting  the  date  of  the  use  of  the  arch,  and  of  dif* 
ferent  substitutes  for  it.  Another  feminine  monument  is  thus 
described  by  Mrs  Gray  in  her  most  sentimental  manner.  It  was 
discovered  at  Clusium. 

<  In  the  midst  of  all  these  sarcophagi,  upon  the  ground,  and  in  front  by 
itself,  like  the  presiding  genias  of  the  place,  sat  a  white-robed  figurei  of 

fave  and  solemn  appearance,  in  a  cumle  chair*  It  made  me  start  when 
first  saw  it ;  for  it  looked  like  life,  and  as  if  it  were  going  to  rise  and 
demand  from  ns  why  we  intruded  there.  I  am  sure,  had  I  seen  it  in  the 
tomb,  so  para  and  stUl,  I  coald  never  ha?e  drawn  it  forth,  I  could  ueTer 
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iMve  Ud  rnde  bukU  upon  it.  It  wiSr  to  mv  niiid»  the  niott  heMHiftil 
«ad  aolenn  nnuuier  of  embeUiahiag  death  that  erer  eutered  a  nortal'ie 
head.  •  •  •  It  wae  the  pertrait  and  figure  of  the  deceased.  Bat  what  in- 
'Cfoaeed  my  wonder  watp  to  perceive  that  it  was  a  woman  I  The  Larthia 
of  Chiosi.  She  sat  in  queenly  dignity,  in  her  robes  of  ceremony,  and  ia 
her  chair  of  state ;  and  the  inscription  which  told  of  wbat  she  had  been 
was  placed  beneath  her  feet,  as  if,  when  she  entered  the  grave,  the  things 
4>f  earth  were  to  her  all  levelled  with  the  dost.  The  fignre  was  of  fetid 
limestone,  in  a  beautiful  style  of  art ;  and  such  was  its  effect,  that  I  could 
hardly  refrain  from  tears.  It  has  been  raised  to  soothe  some  bleeding 
lieart,  and  it  is  the  gem  of  Chimi/ 

As  fkr  as  modem  historians  have  rather  conjectnred  than  dis- 
eoyered,  the  oldest  government  of  the  Etruscan  cities  was  purely 
aristocratic ;  and  it  was  not  until  comparatively  recent  times  that 
individual  Lucumones  and  Lartes,  out  of  the  governing  houses, 
were  raised  to  the  royal  dignity.  Such  were  Lars  Tolunmius  of 
Clusium,  and  the  conqueror  of  Kome,  Lars  Porsenna.  But  such 
royalty  does  not  seem  to  have  been  durable.  The  same  family 
which  had  furnished  kings  to  the  state  for  a  season,  remained 
great  and  flourishing  as  a  patrician  house,  after  the  common- 
wealth had  returned  to  its  former  condition.  It  is  not  until  the 
very  last  days  of  Etruscan  independence  that  we  hear  of  popular 
insurrections ;  but  these  served  in  their  time  to  weaken  the  re- 
maining force  of  the  mighty  confederacy,  and  to  aid  the  sword 
of  the  Oaul  and  the  Roman  in  the  work  of  subjugatiotk 

Niebuhr,  in  his  usual  bold  and  dashing  style  of  historical  criti- 
cism, pronounced  the  Etruscan  people  to  have  been  composed  of 
two  distinct  nations — a  conquering  body  of  patricians,  and  a  sub- 
jugated and  helotized  class.  This  notion  he  adopted  from  the  cut 
and  dried  y&nwtito  of  Vico,  which  the  latter  applied  pretty  indis- 
criminately to  the  primordia  of  nations.  And  he  connected  it 
with  certain  theories  of  his  own  respecting  the  descent  of  the 
Rasense  from  beyond  the  Alps,  via  Rhaetia  and  Lombardy ;  and 
their  collision  with  a  tribe  of  Tusci,  arrived  from  eastern  parts 
beyond  sea,  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  And  we  observe  that  Dr 
Arnold  has  rather  hastily  adopted  the  language  of  the  eminent 
German  respecting  the  social  system  of  the  Etruscans.  It  can 
only  be  ranked  as  a  bold  conjecture.  Micali  most  patrioticallv 
defends  his  ancestors  from  the  imputation  thus  cast  on  their  insti- 
tutions. He  denies  that  any  proof  can  be  given  that  the  body  of 
the  Etruscan  nation  were  of  a  distinct  and  subject  race,  or  that 
they  were  in  the  state  of  serfs  to  the  governing  class.  One  of 
Mebuhr^s  arguments  is,  that  in  this  way  only  can  we  account 
tot  the  enormous  public  works  of  the  old  Etruscans.  Of  this 
argument  Aficali  disposes  very  happily.  There  arc  no  such 
works.    Etruria  had  no  pyramids,  no  tower  of  Belus ;  the  walk 
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of  ltd  old  cities  exhibit  no  gigantio  mass  or  soUdtty ;  its  tempkt 
were  rather  remarkable  for  singularity  of  eonstraction  than  mag^ 
nificence.  They  were  far  more  remarkable  for  their  domestic^ 
and,  above  all,  their  sepulchral  architectare.  In  &ct,  the  ruHng 
habits  of  the  Etruscan  race  seem  to  have  been  very  different  from 
that  which  Horace  attributes  to  the  old  Romans — 

'  Priyatus  illis  census  erat  brevisi 
Commune  magnum.' 

They  were,  as  we  have  seen,  a  people  fond  of  comfort,  luxury, 
and  ostentation,  in  private  life*  Their  houses  were  filled  with 
objects  of  art ;  their  persons  adorned  with  almost  effeminate  lo?^ 
of  show,  in  an  age  when  the  old  Roman  sternness  absolutely  for* 
bade  the  display  of  either.  But  all  thi^  seems  more  consistent 
with  the  manners  of  a  wealthy  commercial  people,  than  of  a  na- 
tion of  lords  and  serfs.  The  custom  already  mentioned,  of  sur« 
roundine  the  principal  tomb  appropriated  to  a  great  family,  with 
several  little  tombs,  to  all  appearance  the  resting'^places  of  the 
humble  friends  and  dependents  of  the  house,  militates  also  against 
the  supposition  of  distinct  races.  No  difference  of  features  or 
appearance  seems  observable  in  the  sepulchral  representations* 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  freat  ^  Dance  of  Death'  already  alluded 
to,  high  and  low  are  mingled  together  on  terms  of  perfect  equality ; 
there  is  .no  distinction,  no  respect  of  persons,  where  they  ar^ 
hastening; — the  Lucumo  in  his  chariot,  the  mechanic  and  coun- 
tryman with  the  symbols  of  their  respective  crafts,  must  all 
follow  alike  the  compulsion  of  their  good  or  evil  Genius;  and  all 
appear  as  children  ol  the  same  family..  Lastly,  during  the  period 
in  which  history  throws  some  light,  however  faint,  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Etruscan  commonwealth ;  that  is,  the  period  of  its 
relations  with  Rome— there  were  plainly  three  classes,  as  in  other 
ancient  states;  nobles,  freemen,  slaves.  The  bloody  civil  wars 
of  Volsinii,  to  which  Dr  Arnold  refers  as  exemplifying'  the  iron 
rule  of  the  Tuscan  patricians,  were,  according  to  the  historians, 
raised  by  slaves  against  their  masters ;  and  may  have  been  just 
like  other  servile'  wars  recorded  in  ancient  history.  And  we  are 
expressly  told,  that  in  the  last  war  of  Etruria  against  Rome, 
when  the  country  had  been  almost  exhausted  of  freemen,  the 
slaves  were  armed,  and  formed  a  considerable  host.  These,  at  all 
events,  must  have  been  slaves  in  the  proper  sense,  not  strfi^ 
composing  the  mass  of  the  population. 

The  evidence  seems  therefore  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the 
supposition,  that  the  Etruscan  nobles  were  not  a  caste,  exercising 
an  odious  domination  over  a  multitude  of  trembling  bondsmen ; 
but  an  honoured  and  national  peerage  of  burgher  nobles,  although 
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BO  doabt  often  too  tenacioas  of  their  priyileges,  and  vindictive  in 
fludntaiaing  them.  Some  of  them  continued  to  dwell  in  their 
own  land,  under  Roman  government,  as  provincials  of  weight 
and  d]|paity.    '  So  late  as  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hononus, 

*  Gnetsa  Decins  Albinos  lived  in  a  good  old  Etruscan  style,  in 

*  a  villa  on  the  banks  of  his  native  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

*  Volterra*'  And  Mrs  Gray  informs  us,  that  a  famuy  of  the  same 
name  exists  at  Volterra  to  this  day ;  coiUd  it  but  prove  its  descent, 
the  most  ancient  house  in  Europe.  But  the  greater  part  of  these 
BoUe  races,  which  escaped  extermination  in  the  long  agony  of 
the  commonwealth,  were  absorbed  into  the  huge  vortex  of 
Rome*  The  Romans,  having  no  real  antiquities  of  their  own, 
£di  the  utmost  respect  for  £ose  of  other  nations,  which  they 
cndcavoared  to  mask  ^nder  abundance  of  conceited  vapouring 
about  the  dignity  of  their  republic.  As  many  of  their  noblest 
cttixena  could  boast  no  higher  descent  than  from  some  caitiff 
wlu»m  a  merciful  Lars  or  Lucumo  had  allowed  to  escape  un- 
kjuoged ;  so  they  could  not  help  reverencing,  in  spite  of  them<- 
acirca,  the  stainless  genealogy  of  names  which  seemed  coeval 
with  the  very  rudiments  of  the  world.  This  feeling  peeps  out  in 
jMUsy  passages  of  Horace,  where  the  most  refined  compliment 
sriiich  can  be  paid  to  some  high  Roman,  the  lord  of  provmces  or 
ntiniaterof  Csssar  himself,  is  to  introduce  allusions  to  his  descent 
Irom  some  chieftain  of  hoar  antiquity,  who  held  sway  in  an 
£tr«scaD  or  Campanian  hill*lbrt  before  Rome  was  bom. 

BttI  though  the  Romans  made  the  Etruscans  their  pattern  in 

the  eoocems  of  religious  worship,  and  borrowed  from  them  no 

trifling  part  of  their  civil  institutions,  they  did  not  use  the 

dHnce  of  war  against  the  falling  conmionwealth  with  less  un* 

^Miring  fiBTOcitv-     Our  memorials  of  the  conquest  of  Etruria  are 

Stw^  but  terribly  significant :  Already  enfeebled  bv  Gaulish  inva* 

.moBS  and  by  civil  wars,  twice  routed  with  terrible  slaughter  at 

tbe  Vadimonian  lake,  the  nation  grave  up  the  conflict;  single 

citica  carried  it  on  to  their  own  destruction.   Three  hundred  and 

aizty-eight  noble  citizens  of  Tarquinii  scourged  to  death  in  the 

fanm,  and  the  fonndation  of  a  Roman  colonv  on  its  site — these 

all  the  records -that  remain  of  the  downfall  of  that  most  curi- 

metfopolis  of  ancient  art,  and  head  of  the  Tuscan  federation. 

'  The  site  of  one  of  the  mightiest  cities  of  ancient  Europe  can 

^  scarcely  be  discovered ;  her  works  of  piety  and  ornaments,  her 

'  solemn  temples,  her  solid  aqueducts,  her  magnificent  theatres 

'  and  fbrom,  the  trophies  of  hist  rlory,  her  triumphal  arches  and 

^  atatdy  colonnades,  all  crumbled  in  the  dust,  and  not  even  ap- 

*  pewmg  above  the  rocks  wludh  supported  them :  the  form  of 
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«  her  goT«rn»e«t,  and  the  riciBsitodes  of  her  history  beimr  a  en 

«  r»?'  ^?f  *"?  °^  antiquarian  doubt  and  speculation,  ^d  the 
♦  story  of  her  downfall  wrapped  in  mystery.' 

And  the  fete  of  Tarquinia  is  but  a  type  of  that  of  the  iUustri- 
oas  peopte  to  which  it  served  for  a  time  as  a  central  point^ 
union.  The  Etruscan  soothsayers  held,  amooff  their  other  rf 
condite  doctrines,  that  the  earth  was  desUned  to  be  the  inherit" 
ance  of  several  nations  or  races  of  men  in  succession ;  that  to 
each  nation  its  own  allotted  period,  or  Great  Year,  was  m^ 
red  out  bv  Fate ;  that  this  W  Year  consisSd'oTJ  S 
number  of  Wa,  or  ages.  Their  own  fated  number  X^^T- 
that  of  the  Romans,  twelve.  The  saadum,  or  age,  ^noT.1 
generation  or  a  century ;  but  it  lasted  as  long  as  the  life  of  the 
last  survivor  of  those  who  were  in  being  at  ite  commencem^t 
When  death  had  gathered  in  the  entire  harvest  of  tST^SS 
Its  end  arrived.  "Ais  period,  undiscoverable  by  human  s^SS* 
was  announced  to  those  who  could  interpret  the  will  of  th^oJs' 
by  unerring  tokens  in  the  heavens  ani^the  earth.  Such  p^Sil 
pes  did  occur  in  the  days  of  Sylla,  and  the  aueu«  annoK^ 
aat  a  new  generation  of  mankind  was  begun  Tch^t  lettu 
the  doctrine  of  the  «««&«,  as  far  as  it  Tn  bo  collected  frl2 
Censonnus  and  the  other  scanty  and  contradictory  authoriS" 
which  we  possess;  for  we  do  not  profess  to  follow  exacUy^ 
^Iculations  of  the  learned  Muller,  who  makes  out.  idth  ti^ 
German  earnestoess  and  simplicity,  that  the  Etruscan  nation 
ought  to  have  come  to  an  end  about  a.d.  850,  if  its  oroohetic 
books  spoke  the  truth.  But  whenever  the  predestined  cycle  mav 
have  been  completed,  never,  in  the  historical  period,  has  there 
been  so  utter  an  extinction  of  a  civilized  people,  with  its  arts, 
institutions,  language,  and  reEnement.  Its  monuments  ara 
riddles,  partaking  so  strangely  of  a  national  and  an  exotic  eha- 
racter,  that  they  lead  the  mind  a  zigzag  igni$fattats  dance,  pass- 
ing  perpetually  from  one  extreme  of  conjecture  to  another  •  it» 
tongue,  possibly  the  great  key  to  all  these  mysteries,  is  the 
very  despair  and  reproach  of  modern  ingenuity.  But  the  more 
abstruse  the  enigma,  the  more  profound  and  impressive  is  the 
language  in  which  these  vast  sepulchral  cities  address  the  imagi- 
natfon — and  much,  doubtless,  remains  that  may  be  deciphered. 
«  Late  years,*  Mrs  Gray  truly  says,  •  have  brought  such  things 

*  to  light,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  nations 

*  prior  to  Rome,. what  may  or  may  not  have  been.     No  one  of 
<  understanding  can  look  upon  these  graves,  and  think  HghtlV 

*  either  of  their  knowledge  or  their  power.' 

.     We  should  apologize  to  Mrs  Gray  for  having  brought  this  long 
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article  to  a  close  \vitk  so  little  notice  of  the  manner  in  wliicb  she 
has  executed  her  very  carious  work ;  but  the  long  extracts  we  have 
made,  and  the  mode  in  which  we  have  employed  her  researches, 
will  show,  we  trust,  that  we  do  not  undervalue  them.  Some 
things  we  could  have  wished  otherwise  in  point  of  taste,  and 
Lave  taken  here  and  there  the  liberty  of  remarking  on  them ;  but 
the  attractiveness  of  her  book  is  best  evinced  by  its  success,  and 
the  unusual  interest  which  it  has  excited. 


Art.  VI  I. —  Schiller's  Leben^  Geistesentwickelung^  und  Werke 
in  zusammenhang.  {SchiUet^s  Life^  Mental  Developmenty  and 
Wwrks  in  connexion.)  By  Du  Karl  Hoffmeister.  8vo. 
Stuttgart:  1838-9. 

THB  numerous  biographies  and  criticisms  which,  since  the 
death  of  Goethe,  have  appeared  in  Germany  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Schiller,  indicate,  we  think,  a  return  to  a  sounder  state 
both  of  feeling  and  taste.     We  are  far  from  undervaluing  the 
great  services  of  Goethe  to  German  literature.     So  far  as  re- 
gards the  intellectual  culture  of  its  literary  men,  and  the  art  of 
composition,  they  have  been  great  indeed  ;  but  we  could  not 
but  regret  Uiat,  for  a  time,  there  appeared  a  disposition  to  claim 
for  him  too  exclusive  a  supremacy,  and  to  depreciate  the  powers 
of  that  writer,  whom,  after  all,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as 
the  most  favourable  European  representative  of  the  literature  of 
Germany.     That  error  has  of  late  been  corrected.     Much  light 
has  been  thrown  on  portions  of  Schiller's  life  by  the  publications 
of  his  early  friends ;  his  poems  have  been  commented  upon  by 
men  of  ability  and  poetical  taste ;  while  the  whole  substance  of 
these  existing  materials  has  been  condensed  into  an  able  bio- 
graphy by  Dr  Hoffmeister,  exhibiting  a  sin^^ularly  full  and  satis- 
fiictory  account  both  of  the  incidents  of  his  liiFe,  and  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  mind. 

Of  this  biography  we  propose  to  present  an  outline.  At  all 
times,  the  study  of  a  character  so  simply  great  as  that  of  Schiller 
would  be  a  useful  one ;  but  the  union  of  genius  and  high  principle 
which  it  exhibits,  the  lessons  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect  which 
it  impresses  upon  us,  are  of  peculiar  value  in  a  period  like  the 
present,  when  talent  and  principle  are  so  often  found  dissociated  ; 
when  literature,  like  every  thing  else,  has  assumed  so  much  of  a 
mechanical  aspect ;  and  genius  is  so  frequently  regarded  simply  as 
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80  much  exchangeable  Talue,  to  be  bartered  for  fame  and  fortune. 
Schiller  was  one  who  invested  the  literary  character  with  its  highest 
dignity ;  he  entered  on  it  as  a  vocation,  not  a  profession :  like  our 
own  Milton,  he  prepared  himself  for  it  *  as  for  the  service  of  a 
•  sanctuary  ;'  and  through  a  life  of  stern  exertion,  much  suffer- 
ing, and  some  temptation,  he  never  compromised  those  high 
pnnciples  which  formed  his  creed.  His  life  and  writbgs  are 
throughout  in  graceful  harmony. 

Frbderick  Schiller  was  born  at  Marbach,  on  the  10th  of 
November  1759.     From  his  father  few  of  his  characteristics, 
physical  or  moral,  seem  to  have  been  derived,  except,  perhaps, 
that  unwearied  activity  of  mind  which  distinguished  his  life  even 
amidst  sickness  and  pain.     His  mother,  on  the  contrary,  he 
closely  resembled.     He  appears  to  have  inherited  from  her  his 
pious,  earnest,  enthusiastic  temperament,  his  mild  and  loving  dis- 
position, and  his  early  taste  for  poetry.    Even  in  face  and  form 
the  likeness  was  conspicuous ; — in  the  tall  and  slender  figure,  the 
light  hair,  weak  eyes,  broad  forehead,  and  somewhat  melancholy 
expression  which  was  habitual  to  him.    His  naturally  devotional 
feeling  was  increased  by  his  intercourse  with  his  first  instructor, 
Moser,  whom  he  has  afterwards  represented  as  the  ideal  of  a 
clergyman  in  his  ^  Robbers.'     The  boy  of  seven  determined  to 
be  a  preacher.    Some  of  his  childish  exhibitions  in  this  diarac- 
ter  appear  to  rest  on  undoubted  evidence.     He  would  not  unfire- 
quently  mount  upon  a  chair,  and  deliver  extemporary  harangues, 
on  religious  subjects,  to  bis  mother  and  sister,  with  great  fluency 
and  unction  at  least,  if  not  with  much  solidity  or  method.    Any 
appearance  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  his  limited  audience,  he 
never  failed  to  visit  with  the  severest  church  censures,  ex  cathedra. 
With  these  clerical  day-dreams,  which  lasted  for  several  years, 
his  poetical  tendencies  went  band  in  hand,  though  their  first  pub- 
lic display  certainly  had  no  very  exalted  origin.    While  residing 
at  Luawigsburg,  the  young  poet,  along  witn  a  friend,  had  pro- 
posed to  invest  the  sum  of  four  kreutzers,  their  whole  pocket- 
money,  in  the  purchase  of  a  dish  of  curds  and  cream  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Harteneck ;  but,  after  a  tiresome  walk, 
they  were  disappointed  in  the  object  of  their  search.    What  they 
niissed  at  Harteneck,  however,  they  found  at  Neckarweihingeo, 
ivith  the  addition  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  into  the  bargain ;  exhiSra- 
ted  by  which  *  purple  cheer,'  Schiller,  mounting  an  eminence 
i^bich  commanded  a  Pisgah  prospect  of  both  vilkges,  solemnly 
pfonounced  a  poetical  malediction  against  the  curdless  land,  and 
bestowed  his  blessing  on  the  hamlet  in  which  such  varied  luxuries 
j^d  been  obtained  for  four  kreutzers. 

Xd  Ludwigsburg  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  theatre ; 
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mnd  though  the  performances  appear  to  have  been  mainly  of  the 
inelodramatjc  and  mentzgirie  ecnool  of  the  drama,  they  made  a 
deep,  and  indeed  indelible,  impression  on  Us  mind.  Frequently  he 
would  shut  himself  np  in  his  room  and  rehearse  long  scenes,  in 
which  paper-puppets  were  the  performers.  Plans  of  tragedies 
begkn  to  float  across  his  mind,  sanguinary  and  terrific  as  *  The 
*  amusements  of  Muley  Bugentuf/  Yet  his  theatrical  penchctnt 
does  not  seem  to  have  interfered  with  his  plan  of  devotmg  him- 
self to  the  clericalprofession ;  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  still  earn- 
estly religious.  Tne  first  of  his  written  poems  in  German,  was 
eompoeea  the  day  before  his  confirmation.  It  does  not  exist ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  sacred  rite  in  which  he 
was  about  to  be  engaged ;  and  to  have  expressed  the  feeling  of 
awe  and  solemnity  with  which  he  contemplated  it. 

lit  the  Ludwigsborg  academy,  his  progress  in  Latin  appears 
to  have  been  simply — respectable.  He  is  jg^enerally  characterized 
as  puer  bona  spei ; — indicating,  probably,  an  average  proficiency. 
The  tmth  appears  to  be,  that  notwithstanding  Schiller's  natu- 
ral auickness,  Virgil  and  Horace  found  formidable  rivals  in  the 
ideal  glories  of  tne  Ludwigsburg  stage,  and  in  those  boyish 
fireidcs  and  school  delinquencies  in  which,  at  that  time,  he  seems 
to  hare  been  a  ringleader. 

Itf  1772,  Schiller  had  finished  his  Latin  course,  and  was  about 
to  enter  upon  the  nine  years'  study  requisite  to  qualify  him  for 
the  Church.  All  at  once,  and  happily  for  the  world  if  not  for 
himself^  his  plans  were  changed  by  tne  intervention  of  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  in  whose  service  his  father  was ;  and  who,  having 
recently  established  an  educational  institution  at  one  of  his  coun- 
try residences  near  Stottgard,  for  which  he  was  anxious  to  obtain 
recruits  among  voung  men  of  talent,  strongly  advised  that  Schil- 
ler should  abapoon  his  clerical  views,  and  enter  the  newly-formed 
academy  as  a  student  of  law.  The  advice  of  the  Duke,  on  whose 
patronage  the  prospects  both  of  father  and  son  were  felt  to 
depend,  was,  of  course,  too  influential  to  be  resisted ;  and  in  1773, 
Schiller  with  reluctant  heart  became  a  member  of  this  ducal  in- 
stitution. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  establishment  was  arranged  on 
prindples  of  military  discipline  which  would  have  merited  the 
approoation  of  *  Uncle  Toby.'  Students  of  law,  mathematicSf 
natural  philosophy,  architecture,  or  mosic,  were  all  placed  under 
the  same  superintendence  of  captains  and  majors;  they  were 
arranged  in  classes  of  fifty,  according  to  their  stature;  they 
UMtrhed  to  dinner  and  to  bed;  ate,  drank,  prayed,  studied, 
amused  themselves,  at  the  word  of  command ;  wore  uniformsi 
curlsy  stiff  collars,  long  queues  of  false  hair,  and  other  strange 
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attire^  wkich,  upon  the  gaunt  figure  of  Schiller^  are  described  by 
bis  companions  as  producing  an  irresistibly  comic  effect.  The 
restrunts  thus  laid  on  the  outward  man  were  a  type  of  the  bond* 
age  imposed  upon  the  mind.  One  precise  course  waa  marked 
out  for  each  class  of  students,  to  which  inflexible  application  was 
required;  all  reading  beyond  that  sphere  was  prohibited;  all 
amusements  placed  on  the  most  reduced  footing :  intercourse 
between  the  students  was  discouraged  ;  every  indication  of  inde« 
pendence  of  opinion  vigorously  repressed ; — in  short,  a  mechani- 
cal uniformity  of  thought  and  action,  reducing  all  talents  and 
dispositions  to  a  dead  level,  seemed  to  be  the  perfection  of  the 
system  which  the  Duke,  a  well-meaning  but  short-sighted  mill- 
tary  pedant,  laboured  to  introduce  in  this  his  new  ana  £sivourite 
plaything. 

The  study  of  law,  to  which  Schiller  had  been  averse  from  the 
first,  became  doubly  distasteful  to  him  with  such  accompaniments. 
He  made  an  effort  at  first  to  conform  himself  to  what  appeared 
to  be  his  destiny.  He  read  mechanically—  he  attended  the  usual 
lectures ;  but  he  made  no  progress.  At  last  he  ventured  to  state 
to  the  Duke  his  persuasion,  that  his  true  vocation  was  that  which 
he  had  originally  proposed  to  himself — the  Church.  Thisi,  he 
was  told,  was  out  of  the  question ;  but  when  the  academy  was 
transplanted  to  Stuttgard,  the  Duke  was  pleased  to  accord  to  him 
the  permission  to  exchange  the  study  of  law  for  the  somewhat 
less  obnoxious  study  of  medicine. 

If  his  efforts  in  this  new  department  of  study  were  not  much 
more  successful,  it  was  at  least  more  in  harmony  with  the  spe- 
culative tendencies  which  his  mind  had  gradually  imbibed.    Ijie 
poets  and  philosophers,  whose  works,  notwithstandinfi^  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  academy,  he  had  read  in  secret,  had  made  him 
a  thinker,  and  in  some  respects  a  sceptic     The  jdous  and  trust- 
ful tone  of  thought  which  marked  his  boyish  years,  was  at  an 
end.     The  influence  of  Klopstock,  which  had  at  one  time  been 
all-powerful,  was  superseded  by  that  of  Wieland  and  Less- 
ing ;  a  projected  epic  on  the  subject  of  Moses,  had  been  ex- 
changed for  the  scheme  of  a  tragedy  on  the  su^eqt  of  the 
suicide  of  a  ^  student  of  Nassau.'    Rousseau  and  Voltaire  had 
filled  his  mind  with  doubts,  and  launched  it  into  a  career  of  dark 
and  brooding  speculation.     The  search  into  the  structure  of  the 
living  body,  now  seemed  to  him  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the 
mysteries  of  mind ;  and  he  plunged  into  the  study  of  his  new  pro- 
fession, accordingly,  with  a  real,  though  intermitting  ardour.  He 
ckoBe  for  his  public  thesis,  ^  The  connexion  of  the  animal  nature 
^  of  man  with  the  spiritual ;' — a  theme  which  he  has  treated  in  a 
gloomy  and  material  spirit,  yet  not  without  originality,  imagina- 
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tioD,  and  ylgonr  of  expresdon.  Hie  rarm  of  some  padsages  in 
the  '  Robben,'  may  be  detected  in  this  hia  first  prose  produc- 
tion* 

The  state  of  Sculler's  mind  at  this  period,  he  afterwards  de- 
picted in  his  *  Letters  of  Julius  and  Raphael.*  It  was  comfortless 
in  the  hig^hest  degree :  the  sense  of  iron  restraint  without,  con- 
flict withm ;  feeling  glmg  way  to  cold  reason ;  hith  yielding  to 
doubt ;  an  irksome  present,  a  future  clouded  with  uncertainty ; — 
all  seem  to  hare  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  to  hare  reduced  his  sen- 
si  tire  spirit  at  times  almost  to  madness  and  despair; — to  have  made 
his  temper,  once  remarkable  for  mildness,  irritable,  overbearing, 
and  rebellious ;  and  to  have  inspired  him  with  that  indispaation 
against  established  forms  of  discipline,  and  that  sympathy  with 
every  volcanic  movement  within  the  bosom  of  society,  whicn  cha- 
racterise his  earlier  plavs.  One  source  of  consolation  only  re- 
mained open  to  him,  which  even  the  rig^  dhcipline  of  the  Stutt- 
gard  acaaemy  could  not  extinguish.  In  poetical  creation  he  could 
for  a  time  forget  realities ;  he  could  vent  his  own  strugeling  emo- 
tions through  the  mouth  of  ideal  characters,  and  shadow  out  in 
rude  colossal  outlines  those  wild  visions  of  fellow-men  and  of 
society  with  which  his  fancy  laboured,  as  in  a  feverish  sleep. 

His  first  attempts  were  lyrical ;  and,  we  may  add— wortnless. 
They  are  imitative,  pompous,  and  harsh  in  diction  ;  often  false  in 
feeling ;  dealine  with  generalities  and  abstractions ;  witlnmt  na« 
tural  flow,  without  individuality ;  almost  without  promise  of 
improvement.  The  drama  fortunately  presented  to  him  something 
more  positive :  it  repressed  in  some  measure  that  tendency  to 
the  Ti^ue,  which  was  the  natural  result  of  his  secluded  existence 
and  eouci^on,  and  the  bane  of  his  lyric  poetry.  It  compelled 
him  to  deal  with  a  section  of  human  nature  placed  within  a 
limited  field,  pursuing  a  definite  aim,  and  acting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  real  passions,  instead  of  fictitious  and  sentimental  im- 
pulses. His  necessary  igrnorance  of  real  life  and  of  his  fellows^ 
BO  ^oubt  left  him  exposed  to  a  thousand  distortions  of  drawings 
and  extravagances  of  colourine*,  in  his  portraits  of  society ;  but 
his  own  mind,  at  all  events,  he  had  thoroughly  studied :— ne  felt 
that  he  could  transfer  to  some  ideal  representation  his  own 
generous  emofions  and  rebellious  energies  —  his  indignation 
against  die  vices  and  miseries  of  that  vast  prison-house,  the 
worid— his  crudely  magnificent  projects  for  its  improvement ;  that 
portrait  would  at  least  be  true — ^vivid,  deeply  interesting  to  many 
a  kindred  spirit,  groaning  like  his  own  under  fancied  oppression^ 
and  bcMitin|r  wiUi  bruised  wing  and  useless  effort  against  the  bars 
which  confined  it.  His  other  personages,  he  probably  felt,  would 
have  but  dender  resemblance  to  humanity.     Amelia  might  form 
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a  fair  but  cloudy  abstraction-^the  unsubstantiid  TisioA  of  one  to 
whom  the  gentler  portion  of  the  creatioa  was  as  yet  all  but  un- 
known ;  Francis,  a  mere  simukwrum  of  villany,  a  metaphyseal 
abortion,  without  thsLt  mixture  df  humlm  passion  which  alone 
could  give  to  his  vlllany  motive  or  consistency.  'The  tyrants 
by  whom  the  social  despotism  of  the  world  is  supposed  to  be 
maintained,  the  wild  outlaws  who  rise  up  in  arms  against  it, 
might  be  equally  unnatural— exaggerated  as  the  sprawling  figures 
of  Goltziusi  or  the  nightmare  dreams  of  Fuseli ;  but  in  Cmirles 
de  Moor  at  least,  human  lineaments  and  human  feelings  would 
be  preserved,  startling  as  these  traits  might  seem  under  the 
ghastly  light  in  which  they  were  here  presented.  For  those  wild 
bursts  of  affection,  pity,  vengeance,  enthusiasm,  and  remorse; — 
those  relentings,  those  remembrances  of  other  days,  when  sleep 
was  impossible  if  the  evening  prayer  was  forgotten  ^  those  re* 
lapses  into  doubt  and  despair ;  tnat  Promethean  struggle  against 
a  superior  power,  with  the  certainty  of  being  crushedat  last ;  all 
these  had  already  haunted  one  lonely  human  heart  in  iim  mili- 
tary prison*  In  painting  his  Robber  Chief,  Schiller  only  drew  from 
himself.  He  has  imparted  to  him  even  some  of  his  own  physical 
peculiarities  and  literary  tastes;  for  he  makes  him  long^necked, 
and  an  admirer  of  Plutarch. 

<  Werther,'  however,  probably  furnished  the  key-note  to  whicli 
Schiller's  earliest  drama  was  adapted.  *  Gotz  of  Berlichingen,'  he 
had  loujp^  known  and  read  with  admiration ;  it  had  arvayed  tke 

East  be&re  him  in  colours  of  captivating  simplicity  and  truth  : 
ut  his  present  position  and  tone  of  thought  lea  him  first  to  assail 
the  present ;  and  for  this  end,  Werther,  m  which  the  dissonuices 
of  modern  life  had  been  brought  out  with  such  a  mournful  and 
gloomy  strength,  furnished  a  most  appropriate  model» 

The  play  of  the  *  Robbers'  was  written  chiefly  in  the  year  1780  ; 
it  grew  into  shape  under  obstacles  of  every  kind ;  being  composed 
secretly,  at  such  hours  as  Schiller  could  steal  from  sleep  or  tke 
studies  of  the  academy.  Sometimes  he  would  feign  illness,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  light  in  his  bedroom ;  but  this  device  was  soon 
detected  by  the  teachers,  who  forthwith  sent  him  long  tasks  to 
be  performed,  until  he  should  again  be  able  to  attend  the  usual 
courses.  Once  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  one  of  the  donuciliary 
visits  of  the  Duke,  who,  in  making  his  rounds  at  night,  entered 
the  room  so  hastily,  that  Schiller  had  scarcely  time  to  throw  the 
manuscript  under  the  table,  and  to  replace  it  by  some  medical 
work.  To  enable  him  to  bear  these  nightly  labours,  he  Jiad  re- 
course to  wine ;  sometimes,  it  is  insinuate,  not  without  detriment 
to  the  steadiness  of  his  step  next  morning.  At  last,  howev^v 
the  play  was  finished,  much  about  the  time  when  Schiller  left 
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the  ftcademy  (in  -die  end  of  the  year  1 980) ;  being  presented  to 
die  situation  of  reffimental  sorgeon  in  Stutt^ard,  with  a  mum- 
fittBt  salary^of  eiEbteen  florins  a  month*' 

His  academieal  friend  Seharfenstein,  (afterwards  General 
Sdiarfenstein,)  has  furnished  iks  with  a  pictare  of  Schiller's  first 
a{^>eeranee  on  parade,  more  graphic  than  flattering.  *  How  comic 

*  -was  Us  look  I  swaddled  in  re^mentals,  made  after  the  old  Prus^ 
^  viaB  cut,  which  was  particularly  awkward  and  tasteless  in  the  case 

*  of  the  surgeon's  uniform ;  with  three  stiff,  pomatumed  rolls  of 


i^ht  horse-hair  stock ;  his  leg! 
^  thighs  like  crliaders  of  a  uniform  periphery ;  close  fitting  pan^ 
^  taloons,  sorely  bespotted  with  shoe-blacking,  and  in  which  he 
«  nored,  bein?  unable  to  bend  his  knees,  like  a  stork/  He  lodged 
in  the  house  of  Pn^essor  Haug ;  and  now,  freed  from  the  trammels 
of  the  military  academy,  he  found  time  both  for  study  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  society  of  a  few  friends ;  most  of  whom,  such  as 
Scliitr£enstein,  Conz,  and  Streicher,  have  left  memorials  of  this 
early  period  of  their  intercourse.  Here  the  ^  Robbers'  received  the 
finisfamg  touch ;  history  and  philosophy  occupied  his  attention  in 
earnest ;  while  an  occasional  poem  in  the  Swabian  Maga2tne, 
obtained  for  him  the  remuneration  of  a  ducat,  and  enabled  him 
to  assemble  his  friends  round  a  board,  at  which  <  spare  fast  that 

*  with  the  eods  doth  diet,'  generally  presided.  *  Wine,'  adds 
Sdiarfenstem,  ^  was  an  article  of  rarity ;  and  I  can  still  recollect 
'  peor  Schiller's  triumph,  when  he  could  add  this  lui^ry  to  the 
^  teasty  by  a  few  hard-earned  shillings  from  the  proceeds  of  his 

*  poems.' 

The  possibility  of  eamine  a  few  ducats  additional  by  the  pub* 
lication  of  his  play,  seemed  to  have  combined  with  the  natural 
anxiety  of  a  young  author  to  present  the  first-fruits  of  his  imagi-* 
nation  to  the  judgment  of  the  world.  After  many  deliberations 
in  conclave  with  his  friend,  the  step  was  determined  on ;  Schiller 
wisely  resolving  to  be  his  own  publisher  and  bookseller.  The 
first  edition  of  the  work  appeared  anonymously ;  it  was  wretch* 
edly  printed,  on  paper  such  as  is  usually  graced  with  last 
qieecfaes  and  popular  ballads:  a  lion  with  uplifted  paw,  (en- 
graved gra^  by  a  friend,)  grinned  horribly  from  a  vignette  on  the 
title-paM ;  ana  it  bore  the  motto,  In  l)frannos.  At  firsts  the 
balee  mich  Uttered  Schiller's  apartment,  and  which  ho  used  to 
c9on template  with  a  comic  expression  of  anxiety,  moved  off  very 
slowly.  Gradually,  however,  the  demand  increased ;  Baron  DaU 
berg^  who  then  superintended  the  direction  of  the  Mannhemi 
tiiMbe^  sn^ested  to  him  to  recast  the  piece,  and  prepare  it  for 
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the  sta^e-- a  difficult  tadc,  whicli  all  the  seal  oi  the  peet, 
l»ned  with  the  ezperienee  of  the  stage-maiiager}  bare  but  impeiw 
feetly  accomplished.  The  work»  in  £act»  chan^d  its  ebaisder. 
Dalb^  objected^  perhaps  with  some  justice^  tluU  the  idea  of  auc^ 
a  band  of  robbers  could  not  accord  with  the  well-regulated  police 
of  the  period  of  the  Seven  Years'  War ;  and  insisted  that  the  scene 
should  be  carried  back  to  the  days  of  Maximilian.  *  Thus,'  says 
Schiller^  ^  the  time  was  altered,  while  the  plot  and  characters  re- 
^  mained ;  a  many-coloured  patchwork  was  the  result^  like  the 

*  dress  of  a  harlequin ;  all  the  personages  talk  in  too  studied  a 
^  way,  and  allusions  are  found  to  things  which  only  todc  place  two 

*  centuries  after/  The  &te  of  the  villain  Francis,  tlie  strange 
scene  between  Moor  and  Amelia  in  the  garden,  and  the  death  of 
Amelia  by  the  hands  of  the  robber  chief,  were  entirely  altered : 
suicide  being  substituted  in  the  last  case  as  more  consistent  widi 
the  traditional  laws  of  stage  effect.  Against  this  last  diange 
Schiller  strongly  protested.  He  felt  that,  wild  and  terrible  as  the 
«cene  was  in  its  original  form,  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  eolos* 
sal  diaracter  he  hi^  drawn ;  and  he  could  not  help  expres^g 
his  disgust  at  thk  ^  common-place  resource  of  bad  poets,  who 

*  make  quick  conveyance  with  their  heroes,  lest  t&e  spectators* 

*  supper  cooL' 

Changed  as  it  was,  however,  the  performance  of  the  *  Rob- 
^  bers,'  in  1782,  justified  the  full  expectation  of  Dalberg.  It 
excited  general  enthusiasm:  a  tumult  of  admiration  in  some, 
terror  and  aversion  in  others.  Neither  feeling  need  surprize 
us.  The  plan  was  most  original.  Those  indignant  and  elo- 
quent protests  against  the  conventional  institutions  of  men,  and 
the  evils  of  society  which  it  embodied,  were  then  new :  they  are 
now  hackneyed  and  outworn.  We  read  them  with  the  light  which 
the  experience  of  the  opposite  evils  have  reflected  upon  them,  and 
their  querulous  exaggerations  cease  to  move  us ;  their  eulc^^^ 
and  their  invectives  seem  to  us  alike  hollow  and  unreal.  In 
1782,  when  the  practical  commentary  of  the  French  Revolution, 
on  delusive  theories  of  social  or  political  improvement,  had 
not  yet  been  furnished,  very  different  must  have  been  the  effect 
which  such  a  picture  as  the  '  Robbers  '-—distorted,  no  doubt,  but 
most  impressive  in  its  outlines,  and  painted  with  the  savi^^ 
lights  and  deep  shadows  of  Spagnoletto— was  calculated  to  pro- 
duee.  Its  Titanic  strength  of  conception  ;  *  its  whirlwind  force 
^  of  passion  and  will,  which  catches  our  hearts,  and  puts  the 

*  scruples  of  criticism  to  silence;'  its  wild  energy  of  dialogue ;  the 
«kill,  too,  with  which  the  background  of  this  agitated  scene  was 
arranged,  and  the  calm  aspects  of  nature  opposed  to  the  tem- 
pestuous impulses  of  the  personages  in  the  foreground-— that 
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•onsel  Vy  die  liHls  of  tbe  DanuW,  wliere  the  Robber  tkaelf  torn 
hf  remorse,  rememberB  the  innocent  days  of  duldhood,  the  oas^ 
m  and  green  Tall^  of  bis  fathers ;  tne  daric  dungeon  in  die 
forest,  bom  whieb,  in  the  still  beauty  of  moonfight,  issues — 

<  That  fearful  voice,  a  famishM  father's  cry ;  * 

even  yet  unk  deep  into  the  memory^  and  make  the  perusal  of 
the  'Bobbers'  an  era  in  our  reading ;  and  inust,  at  the  time  when 
it  appearedf  have  possessed,  especially  for  the  young  and  enthu- 
siastic, an  irresistible  captivation. 

In  proportion  to  the  tumultuous  popularity  of  the  '  Robbers' 
with  the  oae  class,  was  the  feeling  of  dislike  and  fear  with  which 
it  was  regarded  by  the  other.  A  shell  thrown  into  the  heart  of 
«  peaceful  city,  could  scarcely  have  caused  greater  consternation 
than  did  this  demooFatic  drama  in  the  quiet  uttle  duchies  of  Ger- 
many^  accustomed  only  to  the  gentle  strains  of  Gellert  and 
jElagedocjD,  and  regardmg  the  works  of  Burger  and  Wieland  as 
the  me  pba  uUra  of  modern  innovation.      ^  If  I  had  had  the 

*  power  of  creating  a  world,'  said  a  Prince  afterwards  to  Goethe, 

*  and  bad  foreseen  that  Schillers'  *' Robbers  "  would  appear  in  it,  I 

*  would  not  have  created  it/  *  Accustomed  as.  we  now  are  to 
startling  productions,  and  hardened  by  a  Mithridatic  course  of 
reading,  both  in  matters  of  morality  and  taste,  the  Prince's  ex« 
clamation  seems  somewhat  overcharged ;  but  at  the  time,  it  pro* 
haUy  expressed  a  feeling  very  generally  entertained ;  nor  can 
we  deny  that  bolder  spirits  than  the  Prince's  might  have  stood 
aghast  at  the  sight  of  this  ominous  meteor,  which  had  so  sud- 
denly arisen  in  the  literary  horizon*  Now-a-days,  we  are  more 
impressed  with  the  delirious  absurdity  of  Moor*s  enterprize  than 
with  its  grandeur,  and  look  with  contempt  on  schemes  of  moral 
regeneration,  in  which  the  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  l^ghway  robbery.  It  is  difficult  to  suppress  our  feel- 
uig  of  disgust  at  the  physical  coarseness  of  some  of  the  pictures, 
or  a  smile  at  the  melodramatic  e2caggerations  of  the  Robber  band, 
swallowing  bottles  of  brandy  at  a  <uaught,  dancing  like  children 
in  the  exuberance  of  joy,  and  defeating  with  eighty  men  a  force 
of  eight  hundred  soldiers,  with  only  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Nor 
can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  world  which 
the  whole  piece  betrays ;  the  natural  consequence,  as  the  poet 
himself  candidly  admits,  of  his  having  attempted  to  paint  men 
two  years  before  he  had  met  with  one. 

Schiller  himself  was  by  no  means  unprepared  for  the  sensa- 
tion which  his  work  was  likely  to  produce.     ^  I  shall  write  a 
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«i>OQk,'  said  he  to  Scharfenstein,  Uikeljr  to  be  butoied  by  Uie 

*  hands  of  the  hangmao.'  He  gained  his  end;  the  '  Robbers  was 
denoanced  as  a  desperate  assault  on  religioa,  morala,  and  goTem- 
meat.  Tales  probably  as  veraeions  as  those  which  have  been  told 
of  the  influence  of  our  own  *  Beggars'  Opera,*  were  related  of 
the  practical  effects  which  its  perverted  pictures  of  a  bandit  life 
had  produced.  A  young  nobleman,  it  was  said,  *of  the  fair^t 
^  gifts  and  prospects/  in  imitation  of  Moor,  had  betaken  himself  t6 
the  highway,  and  terminated  his  career  by  a  shamefhl  death. 
Unfortunately  for  the  romance  of  this  last  affecting  incident; 
^  the  German  nobleman  of  the  fairest  gifts  and  prospects,  turns 

*  out,  on  investigation,  to  have  been  a  German  blackgnarcl; 

*  whom  debauchery  and  riotous  extravagance  had  redticed  to 

*  want ;  who  took  to  the  highwav  when  he  could  take  to  nothing 

<  else ;  not  allured  by  an  ebullient  enthusiasm,  or  any  heroiciu 
'  and  misdirected  appetite  for  sublime  actions,  but  driven  by  the 
^  more  palpable  stimulus  of  importunate  duns,  an  empty  purse, 

<  and  craving  senses.     Perhaps,  in  his  later  days,  this  philoso«- 

*  pher  may  have  referred  to  Schiller's  tragedy  as  the  sourci 

*  from  which  he  drew  his  theory  of  life ;  but  if  so,  we  believe  hi 

*  was  mistaken.  For  characters  like  him,  the  ffreat  attraction 
'  was  the  charms  of  revelry,  and  the  great  restraint  the  gallows, 

*  before  the  period  of  Karl  Von  Moor,  just  as  they  have  been 

*  since,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time/  ♦ 

Schiller  ventured  to  repair  to  Mannheim,  to  witness  the  first 
representation  of  his  play  in  January  1782.  The  first  acts  wer^ 
rather  languidly  received,  but  the  two  last  redeemed  the  compa- 
rative failure.  Beck  as  Charles,  and  the  great  Iffiand  as  Franz 
Moor,  surpassed  their  previous  reputation,  and  equalled  even  the 
high-raised  expectations  of  the  author ;  who,  in  a  retired  box, 
sat  enjoying,  tnough  at  first  with  a  beating  heart,  the  most  weU 
come  triumph  of  the  dramatic  poet,  the  sight  of  his  own  concep- 
tions realized  by  congenial  spirits,  his  own  feelings  reflected  in 
the  eyes  of  sympatuizing  spectators  ;  and  the  consciousness 
that,  by  the  ma^ic  of  his  genius,  this  rapt  audience  could  at  will 
be  excited  or  subdued. 

The  visit  to  Mannheim  brought  matters  between  Schiller 
and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  to  a  crisis.  The  Duke  had  watch* 
ed,  but  with  no  agreeable  interest,  the  poetical  progress  of  his 
proteg^ :  the  *  Kobbers'  equally  revolted  against  his  French 
taste  and  his  German  sentiment ;  and  advisers  were  not  wanting- 
to  represent  the  young  poet  as  a  factious  and  dangerous  spirit.  Aq 
unlucky  allusion  in  the  <  Robbers*  to  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,' 
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wbich  he  liad  styled  the  *  Athens  of  thieves/  brought  upon  him 
the  imiignation  of  the  worthy  citizens  of  the  Grisons*  The  Boet 
received  from  the  Duke  a  peremptory  order  to  confine  himself  to 
medicine,  and^  the  representation  of  the  play  was  prohituted. 

The  interdict  Mainst  poetry,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  hope* 
leas*  The  voice  of  the  Duke,  potential  as  it  was,  could  not  over* 
master  the  inborn  and  irresistible  impulses  of  Schiller's  nature. 
He  oontributed  largely  to  a  poetical  *  Anthology  for  the  year 
*  1 782,'  with  no  improvement  to  his  finances,  and  Uttle  to  his  fame , 
for  though  his  c<mtributions  to  thb  work,  unlike  his  rude  efforts  at 
the  academy,  now  sparkle  with  the  ore  of  solid  thought,  they  are 
yet  full  of  harshness,  obscurities,  and  shortcomings.  Bright  forms 
flesh  upon  us,  b|it  their  lineaments  suddenly  become  dim ;  sublime 
images  rise  up  before  us,  bnt  they  soar  away  into  a  region  of 
clouds.  In  his  love  poems,  in  particular,  the  want  of  truth  and 
feeling  is  obvious :  he  deals  mainly  with  platonic  fantasms,  or 
with  die  transient  intoxication  of  the  senses;  that  serene  and. 
abiding  affection,  in  which  reverence  and  passion  are  blended  in- 
a  mysterious  union — that  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss,  which 
is  the  life  of  true  love — experience  had  not  yet  taught  him  to  com- 
prehend. 

But  another  tr^^^y  now  occupied  his  attention.  The  idea  of 
the  ^  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco'  had  occurred  to  him  while  under  arrest 
at  Stuttgard,  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke,  for  his  stolen  visit  to 
Mannheioi.  He  had  hesitated,  for  a  time,  between  this  subject  and 
that  of  Conradin  of  Swabia ;  but  ultimately,  and  judiciously  as 
we  think,  he  adopted  the  former.  Having  once  formed  his  reso- 
lution,  he  began  his  labours  with  characteristic  ardour — studying 
every  thing  which  the  Stuttgard  library  afforded  as  to  the  Italian 
history  of  the  time,  and  endeavouring  to  seize  not  only  the  truth 
of  particular  character,  but  the  outward  form  and  manners  of  the 
period.  On  the  whole,  he  has  succeeded  in  imparting  not  a  little 
of  a  southern  glow  and  Italian  temperament  to  his  play ;  though 
it  does  not  possess  that  finished  truth  of  keeping  which  he  after^ 
wards  attained  in  his  portrait  of  the  gloomy  etiquette  of  the 
Spanish  court  in  his  ^  Don  Carlos/  or  of  the  rough  and  health- 
ful atmosphere  of  Swiss  freedom  in  his  *  William  Tell;'  in  the 
manly  verses  of  which,  we  seem  to  be  surrounded  with  all  the 
influences  of  the  clime,  to  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  pastoral  bell,  or 
to  catch  the  notes  of  the  hunter's  horn  re-echoed  from  the  ma- 
jestic Alps. 

Even  the  absorbing  interest  of  poetical  invention,  however,  could 
not  exclude  the  feelmg  of  the  increasing  irksomeness  of  his' posi- 
tion. Conscious  as  he  was  that  he  had  lost  the  favour,  if  not  the 
good  opinion  of  his  sovereign ;  debarred  from  that  vocation  to 
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viuck  lie  <sk  biiMelf  impeled  by  tiie  Btrmig  sctsiiiom  of  nature; 
oeBBBrBd  for  negbot  of  h»  medioal  stu^iM,  to  v^hkdh  ^Aer  tftsting 
tlie  4iiimte  of  a  popviar  triufmli,  heMtiitankid*db%  beoomiiig 
more  averse;  tofeeteoed  wmk  mora  e—tgetic  meantrcs  shoola 
1m  vinte  to  MMnhcim  be  vaptated— ^  hiat  ob  wImA  ^e  eight 
y^vnf  ifl^piMoament  of  SdHAart  ia  tbe  (otitem  of  HobeoasDm 
(for  aoma  wriliiigs  appamndy  imiooaiit  enough,  but  in  wtieb. 
piying  eyes  diaeofefed  a  seditious  tendency)  foriaed  an  instmo- 
tire  conunentary ; — no  wonder  if  SoUUer  began  to  feel  It  last 
tbit  ids  life  at  Stattgaid  was  unbearable.     After  seiFeeal  rain 
attempts  either  to  prevail  on  Dalbetg  to  nee  tbe  inflvienoe  of 
hisooixrt  to  hs^re  him  tnussfeired  to  MaaniMiBiasftti^  poet,  or  aC 
least  to  obtain  die  sanction  of  the  Baton  to  his  retirement  from 
Stuttgard,  he  resolved,  at  all  haaards,  to  leave  that  capital,  and  to 
escape  from  the  feeling  of  imprisonakent  under* which  he  liAeored. 
He  mrote  to  Ddberg ;  he  waited  a  Ibrtnight  in  dem  aazietv  for 
an  answer;  be  received  no  encouragement.  During  this' period,  his 
feelings  were  so  wrought  up  that  even  ^  Fieaeo '  was  abandoned. 
At  last  his  lesolution  was  taken  to  fly  fVom  Stuttcard.     Once 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Wirtemberg,   he  thought  be  miglit 
negotiate  with  more  advantage  for  a  relaxation  of  tbe  Duke*a 
interdict  against  poetry.     He  found  a  companion  lor  his  ffig^ht 
in  his  acquaintance,   Streicher,  a  student  of  mtisio,  about   to 
complete  his  education  under  Bach  of  Hamburg.     And  now, 
with  his  mind  made  up,  and  waiting  only  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  execute  his  design,  which  the  excitement  arising  from 
the  approaching  arrival  of  a  Russian  Prince,  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  tbe  Wirtemberg  family,  promised  to  afford,  his  calm- 
ness of  mind  and  power  of  application  to  literary  labour  returned. 
He  would  complete  his  *  Fiesco '  before  leaving  Stuttgard ; — he 
would  enter  Mannheim  with  something  which  he  might,  with 
modest  confidence,  submit  to  Dalberg  as  his  title  to  the  situation 
of  sti^e  poet.     He  laboured  at  his  task  with  his  whole  heart — 
with  uiat  intensity  of  exertion,  and  carelessness  of  physical 
exhaustion,  which  characterized  his  course  of  study  through  life. 
^  What  a  delight  it  was  to  him,'  says  Streicher,  who  is  the 
minutest  historian  of  this  painful  period  of  Schill^'s  life,  ^  to  he 
'  able  to  recite  a  monologue,  or  some  scenes  which  he  had  eoni- 
^  posed  the  night  before,  to  talk  of  alterations,  or  farther  ezpan- 
^  sion  of  them  I    How  his  eyes,  inflamed  by  want  of  sleep,  woald 
^  brighten  when  he  told  what  progress  he  had  made,  and  bow 
^  much  nearer  than  he  had  ventured  to  anticipate,  he  was  to  the 
*  completion  of  his  tragedy ! '    It  was  completed  at  last.   A  hasty 
and  anxious  visit  was  paid  to  father,  motlier,  and  sisters.     His 
father,  from  hb  situation  in  the  Grand  Duke's  service^  was 
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inrooady  left  io  ignoraace  of  Us  intended  flight ;  liii  aoth^ 
maahia  eldest  sister  were  only  too  wdl  aware  a£  tlie  doubtfol 
0ati]ie  of  tke  inieaded  step,  and  of  the  consequences  which  it  wm 
likely  to  iaToIve.  Under  cover  of  the  festive  confusion  atteadij^ 
A  royid  hunt  and  an  evening  illumination^  on  the  ITth  September 
1782^  Sehiller,  now  in  his  twenty-third  ^ear,  escaped  by  stealth, 
and  in  darkness — ^with  some  twenty  flonns,  raised  by  the  sale  of 
his  whole  earthly  good%  in  his  pocket — from  that  dty,  whidi 
BOW  prides  itself  upon  the  possession  of  his  monument ; — a  trem- 
Uing  fi^;itive  before  that  Duke  whose  name,  Uke  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy's  in  the  case  of  our  great  dramatist,  is  now  only  remem- 
bered hj^  its  luckless  association  with  that  of  the  poet  whom  his 
majMkdpmgf  though  perhaps  welUmeant  rigour,  banished  from 
his  dooiaias. 

He  reached  Mannheim,  and  presented  himself  to  the  stage  direc- 
tor, Meier,  who  was  astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  step  he  had 
taken.  By  his  advice  he  wrote  to  the  Duke,  soliciting  an  alter- 
^atiott  of  the  sentence  which  doomed  him  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
The  answer,  received  through  the  general  of  bis  regiment,  was 
juobiguous*  The  Duke  was  disposed  to  overlook  fiMjauU  if  he 
Tetumed.  No  further  promise  could  be  obtained ;  and  on  this 
Schiller  felt  he  could  not  rely.  To  Stuttgard  he  resolved,  at  all 
hazards,  he  would  not  return. 

Streicber  bad,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  made  Meier  aware 
-of  the  existence  of  Schiller's  new  play,  which  he  represented  as 
in  many  things  superior  to  the  *  Robbers.'     A  day  was  fixed  for 
Che  reading  of  ^  Fiosco,'  in  presence  of  some  of  the  more  distin- 
^pushed  oAbe  performers,  Iffland,  Beil,  Beck,  and  others ;  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  proofs  of  respectful  admiration  for  the 
sttocessful  author  of  the  *  Robbers.'  Expectation  was  raised  to  the 
utmost  height ;  and  Streicber  already  enjoyed,  in  anticipation,  the 
^omph  of  nis  companion.   Deep  silence  prevailed  during  the  first 
4iCt,  but  without  the  least  symptom  of  approbation.  At  its  close, 
Beil  walked  quietly  away.    At  the  end  of  the  second,  the  whole 
party  dispersed,   except  Iffland.      Meier  took  Streicber  aside, 
and  askea  him  gravely  whether  Schiller  was  really  the  author  of 
the  '  Robbers' — assuring  him  that  in  that  case  he  must  have  ex- 
pended his  whole  genius  upon  his  first  production ;  and  might, 
for  all  dramatic  purposes,  be  henceforth  considered  as  poetically 
bankrupt.     Such  an  opinion  from  so  good  a  judge  overwhelmed 
Stretcher;  Schiller,  wno  saw  that  the  reading  of  his  play  had 
acted  as  a  mmc  dimiUia  upon  his  auditory,  was  equally  dis- 
^soncerted :  he  made  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  the  imlucky  drama 
in  the  hands  of  Meier,  who  promised  to  reaa  it  through.  He  told 
Streieher,  when  they  reached  their  own  apartment,  after  a  pause  of 
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mortified  and  gloomy  silence,  that  if  his  play  were  not  accepted, 
through  the  ignorance  or  ill-will  of  the  actors,  he  was  determined 
to  turn  player  himself,  as  he  feU  confident  no  one  could  declaim 
so  iadl  as  himself,  He  had  forgotten,  apparently,  the  shouts,  of 
laughter  with  which  his  early  performance  of  Clavigo  hifd  beea 
received  by  his  companions  at  the  academy.  Fortunately  he 
was  spared  this  exposure  of  weakness.  When  Streicher  went 
next  morning,  with  an  anxious  heart,  to  reclaim  the  manuscript, 
Meier  scarcely  allowed  him  to  enter  ere  he  exclaimed,  *  Fiesco 
'  is  a  masterpiece,  and  better  adapted  to  the  stage  than  the 
*  <'  Robbers."  But  do  yon  know  whose  blame  it  was  that  we  all 
<  took  it  for  such  a  miserable  failure  ?  It  was  owing  to  Schiller*i5 
'  Swabian  accent,  and  the  cursed  way  in  which  he  declaims — 
'  chanting  out  every  thing  in  precisely  the  same  pompous  tone, 
^  whether  it  be  ^'  shut  the  door,"  Or  some  crack  speech  of  his 
*•  hero.'  He  promised  to  do  his  best  to  bring  the  piece  upon  tfa^ 
sta^e. 

Meantime,  however,  dark  hints  reached  Schiller  from  Stutt-- 
gard,  that  even  in  Mannheim  he  was  not  safe  from  the  displea- 
sure of  the  duke ;  Dalberg,  on  whose  intercession  with  his  owa 
government  he  had  some  reliance,  was  absent,  and  he  resolved 
to  seek  a  temporary  shelter  in  Frankfort.    The  journey  must  be 

Eerformed  on  foot,  for  the  trifle  which  he  had  brought  to  MaDi>- 
eim  could  not  last  above  ten  days  longer,  and  to  his  father  he 
could  not  apply,  since  any  communication  with  the  fugitive 
might  involve  him  in  his  fate.  The  faithful  Streicher  would  not 
forsake  his  companion ;  he  procured  about  thirty  florins  from  his 
mother,  and,  with  this  scanty  exchequer,  the  friends  started. 
The  journey  was  long,  and  to  Schiller,  unused  to  such  excur- 
sions, exhausting.  Reaching  Darmstadt  after  a  twelve  hours' 
Walk,  his  sleep  had  been  unpleasantly  broken  by  the  reveilU  of 
the  drums — a  sound  which,  after  his  recollections  of  his  own 
position  in  a  military  capacity  in  the  Wirtemberg  service,  he 
could  not  help  associating  with  danger.  The  following  picture 
given  by  Honmeister  is  interesting : — *  It  was  a  bright,  cheer- 

*  ful  morning,  when  the  travellers,  wearied  with  their  yester- 

*  day's  walk,  resumed  their  journey.  They  moved  forward 
^  slowly,  stopping,  after  a  league,  to  refresh  themselves  with 
^  a  little  kirschenwasser  in  a  draught  of  water.     At  noon  they 

*  entered  a  small  inn,  less  for  the  sake  of  food  than  to  allow 
^Schiller,  who  had  been  ill  before  starting,  and  was  very  tired, 

*  the  refreshment  of  a  little  repose ;  but  the  inn  was  so  noisy, 
^and  the  people  so  rude,  that  they  left  it  in  a  quarter  of  an 

*  hour.      Again  they  started  for  ^Frankfort,   Schiller  walking^ 

*  more  feebly,  and  the  paleness  of  his  countenance  visibly 
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increasi^e.  When  they  reached  a  little  wood  by  the  road- 
ride,  be  mdared  he  was  unable  to  proceed  farther,  but  would 
try  if,  by  means  of  a  few  hours  rest,  he  could  still  reach 
Frankfort  that  nights  He  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  g^rass  under 
a  shadowy  thicket,  Streieher  sitting  near  him  on  the  trunk  of  a 
felled  tree,  and  watching  with  anxiety  his  unfortunate  friend. 
There  lav  one  of  the  noblest  of  poets,  who  was  soon  to  be  the 
glory  of  his  country,  poor,  helpless,  exhausted,  without  home, 
without  prospects.  Sleep  took  pity  on  him — hb  rest  was  un« 
disturbed  for  two  hours— his  strength  partially  recruited,  and, 
with  night&ll,  the  wanderers  reached  Frankfort/ 
Schiller's  first  care  was  to  write  to  Dalberg.  His  letter  is 
deefdy  touching.  He  implores  the  baron  to  assist  him  in  dis- 
diarging  the  debt  of  two  hundred  florins  he  had  lefl  behind  in 
Stottgi^,  and  for  which  his  creditor  had  now  become  clamorous. 
Till  that  weight  is  removed  from  his  mind,  he  says  he  can  enter 
an  no  literary  labour :  once  freed  from  the  incubus  of  debt,  he  wili 
undertake  to  prepare  *  Fiesco*  for  the  stage  in  three  weeks,  in  a 
shape  worthy  of  Dalberg  and  himself; — would  Dalberg  but  ad* 
vance  him  a  hundred  florins  on  the  credit  of  the  representation 
•f  bis  play,  or  purchase  it  at  what  he  thought  its  value,  it  would 
set  his  mind  at  rest.  He  blushes,  he  says,  to  make  such  confes- 
sions— such  requests — but  he  feels  that  they  can  reflect  upon  him 
BO  dishonour. 

The  despatch  of  this  letter  seemed  to  remove  a  load  from  his 
heart.  How,  indeed,  could  he  doubt  that  the  rich  and  powerful 
Baron,  to  whom  the  loan  of  a  few  hundred  florins  was  as  nothing, 
who  knew  and  professed  to  pity  his  situation,  with  whom  he  had 
long  corresponaed  as  to  his  *  Robbers,*  would  grant  the  required 
rid! — the  more  so,  as  the  possession  of  the  manuscript  of  *  Fiesco,' 
•f  which  Meier  had  expressed  so  favourable  an  opinion,  seemed 
to  place  the  risk  of  ultimate  loss  by  the  advance  out  of  the  ques> 
tion.  Hopefulf  almost  confident,  as  to  the  result,  his  cheerfuU 
sets  revived,  his  health  improved,  his  powers  of  literary  exertion 
vetwned.  His  active  mind  was  almost  instantly  at  work  with  new 
creations.  He  walked  during  the  mornings,  passing  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  Frankfort  as  in  a  dream  ;  in  tbe  evemng  he 
•Imt  himself  up  in  his  apartment,  walking  up  and  down,  as  was 
has  euston,  while  engaged  in  composition — now  and  then  pan* 
sinr  to  comnnt  some  Tines  to  paper,  apparentlv  even  unconscious 
of  Uie  presence  of  his  humble  friend,  who,  durmg  these  moments 
of  iaspu«tion,  was  careful  to  preserve  a  religious  silence.  Schiller 
was  brooding  over  his  civic  tragedy  of  ^  Court  Intrigue  and 
*  Love,'  of  miieh  the  idea  had  occurred  to  him  during  his  arrest 
inStQttgaid. 
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The  lonff-expccted  answer  from  Mannlrtim  came^at  la»l— fay 
not  from  Dllbe^.  It  was  from  Meier,  addn^ssedlto^ 
the  name  which  Schiller  had  assumed  since  his  flight  from  Stm^ 
irard.  Schiller  read  it,  sank  into  thought,  locked  w»«o«Jr 
From  the  window  towards  the  rirer,  and  rert^ned  v^fMtMr 
silent.  From  his  sflence  and  his  abstraction,  StreitAer  canjeo^ 
tured  the  truth.  Dalber^  had  declined  to  «»^«^  *^  "^^^T 
•  Fiesco*  must  be  completely  recast  and  nrcpared  for  the  stage^ 
before  th£  Barm  cmU venture  to  give  any ptr^^^MSwer. 

This  cold  negative  was  hard  to  bear;  but  Schiller  ^^  »«\?^ 
that  order  of  spirits  who  are  to  be  crushed  by  coldnest.  Me  Wt 
Hs  resourees  increase  as  he  was  thrown  back  upon  him«lf- 
«  Fiesco '  migU  be  prepared  for  the  stage ;  the  new  tragedy,  wM 
was  already  forming  itself  into  shape,  m^A/be  completed ;  b»^ 
afker  all,  the  pecuniary  aid  of  patrons,  whidi  be  had  with  auch 
difficulty  descended  to  solicit,  dispensed  with.  The  sinall  supply 
for  which  Streicher  had  written  to  his  mother,  came  in  tirae  to^ 
prevent  the  extremity  of  want  in  Frankfort.  ScbiUer  met  Meier 
by  appointment  at  Oggersheim,  when  the  latter  endcavoweito 
place  Dalberg's  cautious  declinature  in  its  least  offenwvc  bght, 
and  to  encourage  the  poet  to  set  about  the  task  of  renaodelhaig  l» 
« Fiesco'  without  delay.  Oggersheim  itself,  their  place  of  ineeti^, 
was  pointed  out  as  a  quiet  spot  in  which  this  irksome  task  mirfit 
be  completed ;  and  here,  under  the  name  of  Doctor  Schmidt^  (for 
new  rumours  of  an  intended  apprehension  from  Stuttgard  h«i 
arrived,  and  suggested  the  necessity  of  another  incognito,)  Scfaii* 
ler  established  himself  with  his  kind  adherent,  to  tmdertake  the 
task  of  preparing  *  Fiesco  *  for  the  stage,  according  to  the  viewt 
of  the  Mannheim  direction. 

His  imapnation,  however,  was  so  filled  with  Ae  new  creation 

with  which  it  laboured,  that  he  found  he  could  not  set  himself  to 

the  work  of  altering  his  former  play  till  the  general  plan  mA 

leading  scenes,  at  least,  of  his  <  Court  Intrigue  and  Love  *  Yai 

been  reduced  into  shape.     So  earnest  was  his  application,  Aat 

for  the  next  eight  days  he  never  quitted  Ms  room :  towards  ef«H 

inff  while  the  bright  harvest  moon  shone  into  the  apartment,  he 

would  walk  up  and  down,  listening  to  the  music  of  his  friend  upon 

the  harpsichord,  which  seemed  to  quicken  the  pulse  of  his  ima- 

oination   a^^  ^^^  hurry  to  commit  his  thiek*coming  fiincies  t* 

moer.     This  time  he  had  the  prudence  to  write  the  parts  with  a 

e^  to  the  performers ;  a  precaution  which,  if  attended  to  sooner, 

.  1  ^  have  saved  him  much  anxiety  and  labour  in  the  case  of 

"if        .•  and  which  has  to  a  consideraUe  extent  influenced  the 

^^cter  of  the  later  play.    That  done,  he  turned  to  «  Fiesco;* 

^mpleted  his  alterations,  which  appear  to  have  cost  him  at  lead* 
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toilafrtWoiSguial<ioiBpaiiti#Doftliepli^;  aad^inlbe 
)cn|0n4  of  Novemh^y.  had  the  satjsfiaction  of  liaadiBg  ike 
Mciipi  to  Meier,  to  be  traosmUted  to  Dalberg^. 

But  while  be  awaited  the  great  aaan*8  aiswer,  new  anxietiea 
aiese.  His  thiieateaed  appcelMDdoo,  at  tke  iaateBce  e(f  tl^  Graod 
Doke^  aow  aisuaied'tbe  appearance  of  immediate  danger.  An 
effiear — aatraoger — «ade  bia  appearance  imMannlieimyeiiqtdving,. 
lodcr  aaipicioua  cireumatancea,  after  Sduller.  He  tmned  out 
alterwutU  to  liave  beea  an  aeademieal  inend  ;  bat  bis  qppeaianee 
al  tke  time^  filled  the  poet  and  bis  kind  friends  with  mgJEm  terrevt. 
Manabeim  or  its  neigbbourbood  secned  no  knger  to  afford  him 
ashelterfromthepower  of  theDuke.  Agab,  under  the  inflaenee 
ef  bis  evil  destinyi  Us  ^aoe  of  jrestdence  mual  be  shifted..  Fion 
this  diffietilty  be  was  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  Madame  Woll* 
sogen,  with  whose  sons  he  had  made  aeqnaintance  at  the  aca^ 
dernv  of  S4«4tgand ;  and  whose  ddest,  WiUiam,  full  of  admiratkui 
far  Uie  poet  of  the  ^  Robbers,'  had  infcrodueed  fahn  to  his  mother 
during  her  occasional  residences  in  Siuttgaid.  She  now  offered 
to  tiio  peisecnted  poet  a  home  at  her  seat  of  Bauerbach,  near 
Mtiningstti  where  he  arrivad  in  Norember  1782*  Ere  he  depart^ 
A  the  knig^looked  for  answer  firom  Dalberg  arrived.  It  was 
ikoal  ami  deeisivew  '  Fiesco,'  after  aU  the  altmtions  made  on  it, 
was  declared  to  be  still  unfit  for  the  stage. 

NoiUotf  remained  but  to  o£fer  the  rejected  drama  for  the 
preia«  Honest  Sdiwan,  the  booksdler,  with  whom  Schiller 
waa  afterwards  oa  the  pcoat  of  being  nearly  connected,  became 
the  purebaser  of  the  manuscript^  lamenting  that  the  certainty  of 
its  being  pirated,  (tbe  enise  of  Gernum  publication,)  prevented 
his  offering  for  it  more  than  a  hma  dor  per  printed  sheet* 
Tbeve  was  no  time,  however^  for  hesitation ;  the  last  farthing  of 
tbe  SBiim  supply  whidi  Streicber  had  furnished  was  nearly  ex* 
pended ;  ScmUer  had  already  parted  with  bis  watcb  to  sup]4y 
the  wants  of  himself  and  Us  friend ;  thdbr  bill  at  the  teSbik- 
d'hoU,  still  unpaid,  frowned  in  fearful  bladk  and  white  against 
them  from  the  wall ;  and  some  necessary  articles  of  clothing  were 
indispensable  tot  tbe  winter,  ere  he  could  present  himself  at 
Bauerbacb.  Tbe  bargain  was  forthwith  concluded ;  and,  for  ele- 
ven loms  d'0r$^  Fiesco  was  transferred  to  the  publisher. 

His  debts  at  Oggersbeim  discharged,  and  bis  slender  wardrobe 
and  few  books  pa»ed  up^  SdiiUer  set  out  for  tbe  residence  of 
bis  protectress.  Streicber,  Meier,  Iffland,  and  a  few  Mannheim 
Sriendsy  were  to  aeeonmny  him  as  £00*  as  Worms :  there  he  was 
to  part  with  them»  and  with  tbe  faithful  companion  of  his  flight 
and  bis  dangers,  who,  through  good  report  and  bad,  had  clung 
lo  bis-  side.     Both  were  overpowered  by  their  feelings  when  the 
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moment  of  separadon  arrived ;  they  ooold  not  speak,  nor  even 
embrace  each  other ;-— a  long  and  fervent  pressure  of  the  haad, 
alone  attested  the  depth  of  their  emotions  at  partinc^.  It  vn» 
late  at  night  before  the  fagitive  caught  the  glimpse  of  the  Jigfats 
bom  the  cottage  windows  of  the  Tillage,  wUch  announced  faia 
arrival  at  Bauerbach.  Deep  snow  lav  on  the  gronnd ;  Schiller, 
sitting  without  a  great-coat,  in  a  vehicle  through  which  the  winds 
of  heaven  circulated  all  too  freely,  and  destitute  of  the  light 
heart  which  forms  the  proverbial  antidote  to  thin  covering,  was 
almost  frozen  to  death  during  the  tedious  Journey ;  for  even 
escape  from  apprehended  danger  could  not  obliterate  from  the 
thoughts  of  the  traveller  the  conviction,  that  he  had  left  behind 
him  almost  every  human  being  who  had-  evinced  a  disinterested 
and  active  sympathy  in  his  fate ;  and  that,  whatever  temporary 
asylum  the  kindness  of  Madame  WoUzogen  might  affoni,  the 
darkest  cloud  of  uncertainty,  at  that  moment  scarcely  tinged 
even  by  a  distant  ray  of  hope,  rested  upon  all  his  prospects  of 
the  future-^PcM^  equitem  sedet  aira  cura. 

The  quiet  of  Bauerbach  at  first  tranquillized  him ;  and  here 
his  third  tragedy  was  completed.  But  the  dreary  winter,  and 
the  solitude  of  the  place,  appear  to  have  soon  affected  his  spirits. 
In  addition  to  these  came  an  unfortunate  romantic  attachment  to 
the  daughter  of  his  patroness,  Charlotte  Von  WoUzogen,  wUeh 
threatened  to  disturb  the  kindly  relations  subsisting  between  the 
poet  and  the  Cetmily.  At  this  moment  of  indecision,  an  anez* 
pected  overture  from  Dal  berg  determined  him  for  a  time  to  re^ 
turn  to  Mannheim.  The  Baron  had  ascertained  that  the  Dake 
of  Wirtemberg  had  forgotten  or  forgiven  Schiller's  flight ;  that 
the  risk  of  giving  offence  by  protecting  the  fugitive  was  now  at 
-an  end ;  and,  tranquillized  on  this  head,  he  resumed  bis  negotia* 
tions  with  Schiller  for  the  performance  of  his  ^  Fiesco'  and  *  Cocnrt 
^  Intrigue  and  Love,'  at  the  Mannheim  theatre.  The  proM>ect  of 
-independence  thus  held  out  to  him  was  not  to  be  resisted ;  but 
4iis  answer  to  the  Baron's  invitation  was  in  a  style  of  the  coldest 
politeness. 

In  September  1783,  he  concluded  an  engagement  for  a  year 
as  dramatic  poet  at  Mannheim,  undertalung  to  furnish  the 
Uieatre  with  three  pieces,  viz. : — *  Fiesco,'  '  Court  Intrigue  and 
^  Love,'  and  ^  Don  Carlos.'  A  salary  of  300  florins  a^year,  and  one 
night's  receipts  of  each  play,  was  to  be  allowed  to  him ;  the  copy- 
right of  the  plays  to  remain  with  himself* 

Scarcely,  nowever,  was  the  arrangement  concluded,  when  an 
epidemic  fever,  then  raging  in  the  town,  assailed  him.  He  re- 
covered, but  only  after  several  relapses ;  nervousness,  depressioa 
of  spirits,  a  sense  of  confusion  in  the  brain,  continued  long  after. 
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sBd  rendered  aU  continaoos  exertion  impracticable.  He  would 
bttre^oavht  change  of  scene  at  Bauerbacn,  but  there  he  had  rea- 
son to  beficTe  that  a  nobleman  from  StuttMrd,  vrho  had  previously 
paid  his  addresses  to  Charlotte  Von  Mu)llsogen,  was  daily  ex* 
peeted.  From  a  risit  under  such  auspices,  no  improvement  either 
m  hemldi  or  spirits  was  to  be  expected.  Occasional  excuraons, 
howerer,  into  the  country,  partially  restored  his  strength  and 
power  of  exertion  ;  though  he  himself  writes  to  Madame  WoU- 
iogen»  that  the  necessity  of  literary  labour,  in  order  to  comidete 
Ibs  engagement,  and  the  constant  use  of  tea,  which  he  round 
necesnry  as  a  stimulus  to  the  task,  had  prolmbly  given  a  per- 
■an^it  shock  to  his  constitution. 

At  last  ^  Fiescoy'  and  *  Cabal  and  Love,'  were  finally  prepared 
for  the  stage.'  We  do  not  pause  to  criticise  pieces  in  regard  to 
which  opiniott  is  nearly  uniform.  The  advance  which  SchiUer  had 
marie  in  knowledge  or  men  and  in  dramatic  address,  was  obvious 
in  both*  ^  Jblesco^'  from  its  stir  and  ma^ficence — from  the  pro* 
digality  with  which  it  lavfehes  what  Coleridge  calls  the  ^  material 
« sid>Ume,'-^the  sublimity,  that  is  to  say,  of  fire,  consphraey,  the 
stillness  of  night,  and  the  roar  of  contest — from  the  variety  {md 
contrast  of  character  wbidi  it  displayed — exhibited  to  great  ad  van* 
tage  the  resoarees  of  Sdiiller,  and  his  skill  in  theatrical  exposl- 
tien ;  bat  the  catastrophe  satisfied  no  one ; — the  accidental  death 
of  Leonora  by  her  husband's  hand,  contradicted  the  very  prin* 
eiple  which  1m  Schiller  to  violate  historical  truth  in  the  mil  of 
F«aoo ;  and  the  poetical  interest  of  the  play  addressed  itself  more 
to  the  head  than  tne  heart.  ^  Court  Intrigue  and  Love'  is  a  cabinet 
psetare  on  a  smaller  canvass,  in  which  the  same  hostility  to  rank, 
power,  and  artifidal  civilization — the  same  attempt  to  identify 
virtoe  and  nobleness  with  humility  of  station  and  sim[dicity  oi 
manners,  that  are  conspicuous  in  the  *  Robbers,' — are  again  made 
nnpleasiBgly  prominent.  The  dark  side  of  the  picture,  we  have 
no  hesitatiott  in  sayinflf,  is  false,  distorted,  unworthy  of  Schiller. 
8udi  diaracters,  as  iSslb,  Wurm,  Bok,  the  meaner  agents  and 
villains  of  the  piece,  are  simply  vulgar  caricatures :  in  these 
Schill^  has  in  no  wise  risen  above  the  Ifflands  and  Kotsebues  of 
the  Oerman  sentimental  drama :  the  plot  is  deformed  by  some 
improbabilities,  to  which  no  art  can  reconcile  us ;  and  the  catas* 
trophe,  surpassing  the  limits  of  pity,  trenches  upon  the  province 
of  horror.  But  the  pathos  of  the  scenes  between  Ferdinand  and 
Louisa,  is  even  now  irresistible ;  in  the  audience  of  Mannheim^  on 
the  first  representation  of  the  play,  they  appear  to  have  awakened 
a  tumult  c^  enthusiasm.  Scniller  was  present  during  the  play. 
He  sat  with  his  eyes  riveted  upon  the  stage  ;*— the  compression  of 
hit  Mps  and  the  knitting  of  his  eyebrows  iimicating  when  any  thing 
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in  the  actoig  went  amna ;  -^hSe  UieBpasUiiig  mt  hh  eye^xftnmag 
hm  deHght  when  some  fayonritepateagepiodiiccd  itt  cAmU  'Nei 

*  a  wora  eseaaed  faim  doting  the  whuSe^  the  fint  act;  —4  #ni» 

*  ftt  its  dote  he  seemed  to  relieve  himself  by*  the  wivd^  <«  Thu 

*  goes  welL''  The  second  act,  pertieiilacly  towanb  &8  dess^ 
^  was  played  with  sudi  captivating  wamtb  and  tmA^  that  whea 
'  the  curtain  fell  the  audience  rose  and  beoke  £dittk  iatto  a  g&m^ 

*  ral  shout  of  approbation  and  apf^nse.     SchiUer  vas  so  over* 

*  poweared,  that  he  rose  in  return  and  bowed  to  the  public^  hm 
'  hce  and  bearing  expresuve  at  once  of  just  self-eatimtioiiy  gnb. 

*  titude»  and  8atis£sction/  Such  a  momeat  seemed  t#  repay  mm 
for  the  annoyances  of  many  a  weary  year*  He  felt  he  eotild  sow 
present  bimsdf  without  a  feeUng  of  shame  to  lue  fwiiiLy  ;  but 
Stuttgard  itself  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  reenter*  He  fioceil 
a  meeting  with  them  at  Bretten,  near  the  frontier  of  Whrtsnw 
berg ;  ami  here  the  long  separated  family  were  once  asore  naitedk 
for  a  few  hours,  to  part  with  prospects  for  more  eheerfiil  than 
those  whidi  had  saimened  the  hasty  visit  that  preeeded  his  flights 

The  Oierman  society  now  conferred  upon  him  admissToa  to&sir 
body ;  and  the  EMce  of  Weimar  bestowed  apon  htm  the  1 
rary  title  of  Councillor,  in  itself  of  no  peeimiary  raki^  bst 
ferring  a  ttatui  in  society,  and  holding  fefth  the  jpreiiie  of  mora 
substantial  preferment  As  his  pospects  brightened,  smd  his 
health  and  nopes  improved^  the  wish  lo  share  the  joys  aad  sop* 
rows  of  Kfe  with  a  wife,  took  a  longer  held  of  ms^miiMl*  La 
the  last  letter  (7th  June  r784)  addressed  by  him  to  Madame 
WoUzogen,  whidi  has  been  preserved,  he  mentiew  Chat  he  had 
long  been  thinldng  of  marriage ;  that  hie  heart  longed  fin*  the 
sviupathy  of  a  eempanion ;  that  the  ioys  of  domestic  life  eonld 
alone  bestow  upon  him  that  tranquillity  which  was  requisite  ^ 
the  free  working  of  his  imaginatioa ;  and  that  he  is  eonvineed  he 
could  make  a  wife  happy,  S  love  and  kindnem  could  do  sew  The 
condusion  is  remarimble.     *  Could  I  but  take  you  at  your  word, 

*  and  be  indeed  ycmr  aon  /  your  Charlotte  would  not  indeed  be 

<  rich,  but  assuredly  she  would  be  happy/  Two  days  afivwarda 
he  seems  to  have  re-opened  the  letter,  and  adds — *  I  read  over 
^  what  I  have  written,  and  tremble  at  my  foolish  hope ;  but  yoe^ 

<  my  friend,  who  have  borne  with  so  many  of  my  fbUics,  will 

*  pardon  this  also.' 

No  notice,  as  might  be  expected,  was  taken  of  the  hint ; 
Madame  WoUzogen  was  content  to  consider  it,  as  it  was  callsd — 
a  folly — a  poet's  day-dr^m.  Gradually  the  feetiag^  ob  the  part 
of  Schiller  himself,  seems  to  have  decUaed ; — a  consummatioa 
probably  accelerated  by  his.  increasing  acqaaintaaoe  with  the 
interesting  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  bookseller  Schwan 


tfiefittr  0M  wBom  ke  hae  ideidisedaB  tha  <  Launt'  of  Im  poems* 
Wky  tlw  atcMcl  pMma  also  came  to  a  premature  conclusioD^ 
ve  enra  we  do  Bot  dearly^  undentaiid— pcobaUv  veiuere  patres* 
Sckwsn  eiteeoMd  and  admired  Sohillar ;  but  bia  daugkter'g  union 
widi  one  aa-  yet  witboat  aoy  secure  eatablisbBient  in  life — still 
atniggfiiig^  with  fimner  debts,  wbick  bis  recent  iUnesa  bad  in* 
STBaaed,  and  abeelntely  destitute  of  the  principle  of  order  in  all 
Im  damestiaanangements— might  well  appear  to  him  too  bazar^^ 

a  TCfiture.     AH  that  appears  distinctly  is,  that  the  parties 

%o  have  been  siaeerdy  attached ;  and  that,  though  they  did 
BOi  marry,  they  did  niot  oease  to  be  friends. 

In  Msifch  1785,  SchiUer  removed  to  Leipzig.  Latterly,  in* 
daed»  bis  eosntxioa  with  the  theatre  at  Mannneim  had  been  of  no 
v«y  ameable  nature.  Conscious  of  his  own  position  and  powers^ 
ke  Mi  Tentured  to  take  a  higher  tone  in  his  dramatic  crtticisma 
m  «  iwffioiiicat  woric^  *  The  Thalia,'  whidi  he  bad  projected  and 
maimy  esseey^  himself;  and  to  express  his  opinions  as  to  some 
of  the  Mannbdm  p^rfiNrmeni  in  language  nuure  just  than  com<» 
»  This  liberty  these  spoiled  children  of  the  public 
bear;  ihey  retorted  with  a  truly  theatrical  enexgy* 
Strife  aad  eoUtsioB  were  the  consequence ;  and  Schiller^  to  whose 

these  pHty  contests  were  most  adyerse— who  had  now  been 
of  some  of  hb  visionary  notions  of  the  dignity  of  the 
atagff  aad  its  professors^— and  who  had  learned,  by  sad  experiencct 
that  even  unweaiied  literary  activity  would  not  a£ford  the  means 
of  aataistencfr  without  other  aid — determined  to  resign  his  post  of 
poe^  and  to  try,  in  Saxony,  whether  the  CouneiUor 

not  be  more  fortunate  than  the  dramatist  or  the  Theatrical 
OriHc  He  q>ait  his  last  ei^uing  in  Mannheim  with  his  old 
Ueod  Streicker,  discusriog  hb  |Mans  in  every  point  of  view. 
With  aM  the  fiery  and  exuberant  confidence  of  nts  nature,  he 
aaticipaled  thai  a  year's  earnest  study  would  enable  him  to  master 
the  aaeaee  of  law ;  that  a  few  years  must  place  him  in  some  hon- 
oarabla  em^vment  ia  one  of  the  smaller  Saxon  courts ;  nay» 
to  aompletelT  aad  the  friends  abandoned  themselves^  at  parting,. 
to  an  AhwBirnarJike  Tttn  of  speculaticm  on  the  future,  that  they 
separatod,  deebriag  tbev  would  not  write  to  eadi  other  again  till 
SdttUcrshacdd  be  a  Minister,  aad  Stretcher  a  Jfoei^o  i&'  CopeUat 
The  accounts  of  Schiller's  restdence  in  Leipzig  are  extremely 
meagret.  At  Dresdea,  whither  he  followed  his  friends  Kbmer  and 
Bdber  ia  saasmer  1785,  and  where  he  remained  till  June  1787» 
ha  eonfkled  Ua  '  Don  Carlos ;'  detached  portions  of  which^ 
sftwaaiJay  howaver,  ooaiipktely  recast^  had  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  <  Thalia.' 
Every  thing  in  thia  beautiful  play — for  such^  with  all  it  faults^ 
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h  is — ^indicates  tlie  growth  of  a  sounder  tone  of  spirit,  and  a 
purer  taste,  in  Schiller*s  mind.  We  perceive  in  it  the  dawn  of 
that  temperance  in  sentiment  and  expression,  which  the  know- 
ledge of  life,  the  study  of  history,  and  the  pursuit  of  critical 
ana  philosophical  enquiries,  had  forced  upon  him.  For  the 
rough  and  somewhat  tumid  prose  of  his  earlier  plays,  iambics 
are  substituted ; — not,  indeed,  managed  as  yet  with  that  skill 
and  harmony  which  he  afterwards  attained,  but,  even  in  this  first 
attempt,  graceful  as  well  as  vigorous.  The  bitterly  caustic  and 
polemic  spirit  of  the  ^  Robbers,'  and  ^  Cabal  and  Love,'  is  soften- 
ed ;  the  poet's  burning  love  of  freedom  is  tempered  by  a  mild 
and  generous  humanity.  The  destructive  principle  makes  way 
for  the  constructive ;  hatred  of  the  present  for  a  warm,  affec- 
tionate, visionary  brooding  over  the  future.  From  the  ruins  in 
which  he  had  laid  society  prostrate,  he  would  rebuild  the  edifice 
fairer,  firmer,  more  extensive,  and  more  enduring.  True,  the 
foundation  on  which  he  builds  may  be  as  hollow,  the  glories  in 
which  he  arrays  his  new  creation  as  unsubstantial,  as  the  dark 
colours  with  which  he  had  invested  the  old : — his  golden  age  ra- 
ther resembles  the  dreams  of  those  illuminati  and  freema^kms 
who  heralded  in  Germany  the  appearance  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, than  the  sober  views  of  an  enlig^htened  observer ;  but  the 
effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  these  pictures,  however  visionary^ 
is  at  least  soothing  and  elevating,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  his  earlier 
plays,  agitating  and  oppressive.  In  the  *  Robbers,'  and  its  com- 
panions, we  breathe  heavily  as  in  a  thunder-laden  atmosjdiere; 
out  in  *  Don  Carlos'  we  emerge  into  a  region  of  purer  mr,  and 
genial  bursts  of  sunshine  break  in  about  us,  though  the  tempest 
may  still  be  seen  lingering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  horizon. 

it  is  not,  however,  in  character  that  the  strength  of  *  Don  Car- 
^  los'  lies.  The  outward  form  and  ceremony  of  the  gloomy  and 
despotic  Spanish  Court,  have  indeed  been  caught  with  an  address 
which  could  have  only  been  the  result  of  very  elaborate  study; 
but  with  one  exception  the  characters  want  natural  truth.  If 
Schiller's  original  intention  was  to  make  his  'Don  Carlos'  ^a  ia- 
*  mily  picture  from  a  royal  house,*  that  plan  was  soon  abandon- 
ed. The  interest  of  the  piece  soon  became  political — cosmopoli- 
tan ;  and  Carlos,  the  original  hero  of  the  play,  was  cast  into 
shade  by  the  more  imposing  figure  of  Posa.  The  loves,  jealou- 
sies, and  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  widened  into  a  grand 
scenic  representation  of  the  great  contest  between  the  stationary 
spirit  of  despotism  and  the  advancing  spirit  of  freedom,  as  re* 
presented  by  Catholicism  and  Protestantism ;  and  here,  we  may 
observe,  in  the  virulence,  and  almost  hatred,  with  which  Schiller 
speaks  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Monastic  Orders,  may  that 
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oriffioml  spirit  of  ffeneral  hostility  which  pervaded  the  ^  Robbers' 
stiU  be  traced.  Where  abstractions  of  this  kind  mingled  so  much 
with  the  spirit  of  the  composition,  the  characters  naturally  lost 
much  of  their  individuality)  and  became  rather  types  of  the  general 
ideas  they  expressed.  Posa^  for  instance,  by  his  eloquence,  his 
parity  and  mag^nanimity  of  sentimentf  his  enthusiasm,  at  once 
soft  and  impetuous,  carries  our  deepest  interest  and  sensibilities 
with  him ;  for  such  conceptions,  clothed  in  such  words,  fortunately 
for  human  nature,  have  an  irresistible  fascination  :  but  it  is  im- 

ruble  to  disguise  from  ourselves,  that  such  a  being  could  never 
the  birili  of  such  a  country  and  such  a  time ;  and  that  it 
is  a  true  German  heart  that  beats  beneath  that  Spanish  mantle. 
As  in  Charles,  and  Fiesco,  and  Ferdinand,  we  recognized  the 
Schiller  of  boyhood  and  early  youth ;  so  in  Posa  we  trace  the 
shadow  of  the  same  Schiller  grown  calmer,  wiser,  more  enlight- 
ened, more  philosophical,  but  still  retaining  his  deep  sensibility 
and  cordial  sympathies — still  kindling  into  warmth,  and  awaken- 
iig  others  to  enthusiasm,  on  every  great  argument  affecting  the 
hopes  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-men  ;  and  as  Posa  himself 
says,  in  his  dying  message  to  Carlos,  never  ceasing  to  reverence 
in  the  maturity  of  manhood  the  dreams  of  his  youUit 

One  character,  however,  is  drawn  with  firm,  and  (though  that 
has  been  questioned)  we  think  with  natural  strokes — that  of 
Philip  himself.  Schiller's  Philip  is  no  vulvar  stage  tyrant,  des- 
titute of  human  lineaments,  but  the  natural  and  noxious  growth 
resulting  from  limited  intellect — a  saturnine  and  melancholy  tem- 
peramentf  a  cold  heart,  superstitious  devotion,  boundless  pride, 
and  unlimited  power;  not  destitute  of  conscience,  for  he  has 
his  own  theory  of  rights  on  which  he  acts  with  an  iron  consist* 
ency ;  not  wilfully  disposed  to  inflict  sufferine,  though  he 
shnnks  £rom  nothing  that  may  advance  those  objects  which,  in 
his  eyes,  are  sacred — his  own  power,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Inquisition ;  lonely  amidst  his  grandeur — for  difference  of  years, 
as  well  as  of  natures,  separate  him  both  from  wife  and  son — and 
his  strong  insight  into  character  has  tauffht  him  to  distrust  the 
selfish  and  hardened  beings  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  On  such 
a  beings  we  may  conceive  that  a  momentary  impression  would  be 
produced,  not  so  much  by  the  impetuous  eloquence  of  Posa,  as 
oy  the  thooffht  that,  in  this  generous  and  unsophisticated  enthu- 
aiast,  he  had  found  a  prop  on  which  he  might  lean — some  faith* 
fill  being,  unlike  the  Albas,  Domingos,  and  Lermas,  to  whom 
his  suspicions,  hit  restlessness,  and  his  desolation  of  heart  might 
be  confided.  Posa  approaches  him,  too,  on  the  side  of  his  pride  ; 
it  is  something  that  the  first  disclosure  of  the  great  schemes  with 
which  the  mind  of  the  orator  is  pregnant,  should  be  reserved  for 
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bim ;  that  die  represealstiye  of  an  cnfiglitaiitdl  {nriociple  •!  £re»> 
dom  shooM  address  hiaiself  to  him,  the  despot,  as  to  one  oinqpisd 
by  consdeitoe  and  a  seBse  of  right.^  That  no  syvpadijr  omi 
long  exist  between  nunds,  emsk  cast  in  so  different  a  mould,  is 
sbnoBS  CBOtu^ ;  but  that  a  temporary  asceodbBoy  Bugh£  be  sk- 
erdsed  over  P^p  by  Psm,  teens  nowise  inooosieteat  with  the 
principles  of  human  nature  i  and  ftirther  dun  tUs  SohiUer  baa 
not  ^one* 

On  the  beauty  of  individual  portions  of  the  play  we  do  mift 
pause.  Probably,  from  no  work  of  the  last  century,  with  Ae 
exception  of  ^  Wallenstein,'  could  two  such  impressiTe  scenes  be 
produced,  as  the  interriew  between  Posa  and  Philip;  and  that, 
m  the  fifth  act,  with  the  grand  Inquiutor — blind,  bent  with  age, 
risin?  among  Uring  men  like  a  spectre  from  the  grave^  wmd  yet 
in  wnose  presence  assembled  nobles  tremble,  and  thearbitas  of 
Europe  bends  as  before  the  shadow  of  fiatte. 

*  Don  Carlos '  marks  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  SohiL- 
ler's  mind,  from  poetry  to  history  fmd  philosophy;  whUe  it  fonns 
the  connecting  fink  between  that  first  wild  erorrescenoe  of  the 
poetry  of  nature  which  distinguished  his  earlier  plays,  and  the 
more  artful  structure,  more  dassic  and  meditatire  spirit,  that  oluu- 
racterizes  the  latter.  But,  for  a  time  after  the  pufalioation  of 
the  ^  Don  Carlos,'  dramatic  composition  had  lost  its  charm  for 
Schiller.  The  poet  seemed  to  feel  as  if  the  cycle  of  his  poetical 
ideas  had  been,  for  the  present,  run  through — his  mksion  fulfilled. 
As  passion  and  sentiment,  with  the  advance  of  years,  retired  into 
the  background  of  his  mind,  reflection,  criticism,  the  tendency  to 
metaphysical  enquiry — to  illustrations  of  religious  fraud  and  nu- 
man  credulity — came  more  prominently  forward.  From  the 


pletion  of  ^  Don  Carlos'  in  1786,  to  the  formation  of  the  first 
idea  of  the  '  Wallenstein'  about  1791,  the  whole  turn  of  Schiller's 
mind  was  critical,  sceptical,  or  historical. 

One  only  of  the  productions  of  this  period  combines  the  philo- 
sophical tendencies  of  the  author  with  the  attractions  of  fiotion; 
we  mean  the  *  Gebter  Seher,'  (spirit  seer.)  It  is  a  fragm^at, 
but  a  most  interesting  and  powerful  one — so  interesting,  indeed, 
even  in  its  present  shape,  that  we  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
gained  by  completion ;  for  to  furnish  a  plausible  solatioB,  by 
natural  means,  of  such  a  web  of  apparently  inexplicable  coo- 
tingencies,  is  a  task  which  few  have  successfully  aocomplished. 
Schiller's  plan  had  been  apparently  so  well  conudered,  that  his 
winding  up  of  the  scheme  of  fraud,  here  developed,  would 
probably  have  been  no  fiulure,  but  in  doee  and  artfi&l  ray- 
chological  harmony  with  its  impressive  commeiiceme«t.  ^ut 
we  own  we  do  not  regret  that  the  remance  remaias  ii 


dait  tlw  sriwl  <»£  die  reftderis  left  to  fiU  op  the  mnfinnhed  fliketek 
widi  iti  own  faneies;  and  that  that  nMusked  and  ovmipresenl 
IJMriaii^  Aimenian,  whose  stonellke  aspect  petrifies  Venetian 
SBim  and  SieSiafi  inqpostOTS — ^wliose  secret  agencv  sets  in  bkk 
tioB  cafdinak,  inqaisttors,  noblemen^  nMnibers  oi  the  Baeen- 
tanro,  and  «ofal9-d!»<AaMirs--wlM  haunts  St  Murk's  Race,  to 
tamvtyj  at  the  iHstsasii'  of  a  tfaoosand  miles,  the  messages  of 
death,  and  lAaae  teeoBection  Byron  could  not  help  associating 
iriA  tiM-  <Sty  of  the  Sea — ^may  yet,  by  dint  of  a  warm  inu^i« 
flalfapa  and  trusting  faith,  be  beueved  to  have  been  a  true  won- 
d«r-working  descendant  of  Hermes  Trismegistus ;  and  no  mere 
prototype  of  Count  Cagliostro,  or  the  paid  agent,  at  so  many 
seqains  a-day,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  m  a  deep-laid  scheme  of 
Protestant  conversion.  In  judging  of  the  '  Geister-Seher,'  let  us 
renaembOT  Aat  it  was  the  first,  and  remains  the  best — indeed,  the 
only  readable  work  of  its  class ;  the  first  and  last  in  which  the 
superstitious  tendencies  of  man  are  made  to  serve  at  once  an 
naaglnative  and  philosophical  purpose.  Of  mysterious  Anne* 
nians,  Rosierucians,  necromantic  juggleries,  and  c9n8|Mracie8  of 
all  kinds,  we  have  since  had  enougn  and  to  spare,  and  mainly 
Irom  the  same  quarter;  but  let  not  these  puerile  mummeries 
Mind  us  to  the  real  power  and  liveliness  of  description — the 
knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  mere  human  reason,  without  a 
baaia  of  religion  or  native  strength  of  character — and  the  art- 
M  relation  of  means  and  ends,  which  this  fragment  of  Schiller 
•jddbits.     Nothing  is  abrupt — nothing  startiing  in  the  conver- 

Kce  of  the  seemingly  supernatural  machinery  by  which  the 
noe  is  surrounded; — invisibly,  insensibly,  the  web  doses 
around  hin ; — he  is  even  allowed  to  break  through  it  at  times, 
only  that  its  meshes  may  envelope  him  more  firmly  at  last: 
the  partial  glimpses  of  imposture  which  are  afibrded  to  him, 
and  wliich  his  penetration  detects,  while  they  seem  to  place 
bias  bejrond  the  reach  of  danger  on  the  side  of  superstition — 
4^>erating  on  the  peculiar  temperament  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
•QlMt — lead  only  by  the  most  natural  progression  from  belief  to 
dottbt,  and  from  doubt  to  blindest  credulity  ;  when  the  meaner 
agents  of  the  piece  retire  and  make  way  for  the  more  finished 

Crformers  in  ttiis  elaborate  scheme  of  mystification»>the  Greek 
iy  and  the  Armenian.  In  style,  too,  this  fragment  is  a  mas- 
terpiece; its  simplicity,  contrasting  with  the  dark  and  fateful 
chamoter  of  the  events  described ;  its  straightforwardness,  its  ab- 
senee  of  mere  reflection,  its  apparent  artlessness,  combined  with 
the  real  art  with  which  the  scheme  of  the  whole  narrative  and 
the  g^arb  in  which  it  is  invested  have  been  contrived,  induce 
OS  deeply  to  regret  that  Schiller  did  not  further  work  out  the 
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vein  of  romance^  for  which  his  variety  of  talent — ^in  which  the 
reflective  and  the  passionate  were  latterly  so  finely  combined — 
and  that  superabundance  of  ideas  which  was  pre-eminently  his 
characteristic,  seem  to  have  so  eminently  qualined  him. 

The  sceptical  tendencies,  and  the  aversion  to  the  dogmas  of 
established  religions,  which  speaks  with  sufficient  plainness  in 
the  ^  Oeister-Seher,'  is  still  more  prominently  and  offensively  dis- 
played in  his  ^  Letters  of  Julius  and  Raphael ' — to  us  the  most 
painful  of  his  productions*  Sometimes  the  feeling  manifests  it^ 
self  in  a  poetical  lament  over  the  departed  glories  of  the  classie 
mythology,  as  in  the  *  Gods  of  Greece  '—one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful lyrics  of  the  second  period  of  his  life. 

The  *  Geister-Seher,'  like  most  of  Schiller's  imaginative  compo- 
sitions, is  not  without  its  relations  to  his  own  personal  history.  In 
the  almost  insane  passion  of  the  Prince  for  tne  Greek  lady,  who 
is  made  an  innocent  accomplice  in  the  scheme  of  fraud,  HoiTmeis- 
ter  traces  an  evident  connexion  with  a  love  passage  in  Schiller's 
own  life  in  Dresden — an  attachment,  as  vehemenf;  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  sudden  and  brief,  to  a  Fraulin  A r,  whose  intrigu- 
ing mother  seemed  to  have  played  off"  the  poet  against  other 
more  acceptable  suitors. 

From  Dresden,  Schiller  removed  to  Weimar,  where  he  had 
long  felt  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  Herder,  Goethe, 
and  Wieland.  He  soon  became  a  constant  and  valuable  con- 
tributor to  the  *  Deutsche  Mecur'  of  the  latter.  The  *  Revolt 
^  of  the  Netherlands,'  begun  at  Dresden  on  that  magnificent 
and  epic  breadth  of  plan  m  which  he  delighted  to  conceive  his- 
tory, moved  steadily  forward ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  complete 
his  self-prescribed  tasks,  (for  he  remained  through  life  a  slow 
composer,)  he  secluded  himself  far  more  from  society  than  he 
had  done  at  Dresden.  There,  he  might  generally  be  seen 
rambling  about  the  romantic  environs  of  the  town,'  or  pushing 
a  boat  against  the  stream  of  the  Elbe,  particularly  in  stormy 
weather,  or  joining  in  the  evening  some  of  the  numerous  par- 
ties, to  which  his  genius  and  his  amiable  disposition  procured 
him  ready  access.  In  Weimar,  however,  he  confined  himself 
chiefly  to  his  apartment,  which  he  seldom  quitted  except  to  enjoy 
a  solitary  walk  in  some  of  the  most  secluded  avenues  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  shadowy  park.  With  Wieland  he  was  soon  on  terms 
of  friendship ;  but  his  first  introduction  to  Goethe  disappointed 
him — not  tnat  he  formed  a  lower  estimate  of  that  great  man 
on  meeting  him,  but  that  he  felt  that  there  were  between  their 
minds  more  points  of  repulsion  than  attraction.  ^  Many  things 
*  which  interest  me,'  he  writes,  ^  have  ceased  to  interest  him. 
^  His  intellectual  constitution  has  from  the  first  been  differently 
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'  coDstracted  from  mine — his  world  is  not  mine — our  modes  of 
'  conceivings  things  seem  to  be  essentially  at  variance.'  On  the 
part  of  Goethe,  the  feeling  that  there  could  be  no  very  cordial 
or  durable  intimacv  between  them,  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
equally  strong.  Both  lived  to  find  themselves  ^nistaken,  and  to 
experience  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  where  there  is  genius, 
worth,  honour,  and  kindliness  of  heart  on  both  sides,  the  very 
differences  in  thought  and  sentiment  which  exist  between  men, 
often  render  friendships  only  the  more  permanent,  and  the  mu- 
tual*ai4  and  counsel  which  minds  so  differently  constituted  can 
impart  to  each  other,  the  more  extensive  and  valuable. 

In  Bauerbaeh,  Schiller's  first  romantic  passion  had  begun :  on 
a  vbit  to  this  place,  he  was  a  second  time  to  form  a  more  lasting 
and  well-balanced  attachment.  On  his  way  thither,  he  was  in- 
troduced by  his  friend  William  Von  Wollzogen  to  the  family  of 
Lengefeid  at  Rudolstadt ;  and,  in  the  youngest  daughter,  he  found 
his  companion  for  life.  The  effect  of  this  easy  and  attractive 
fiunily  circle  .was  immediately  visible  on  Schiller.  He  felt  in* 
staotly  at  home ;  brought  forth  all  the  stores  of  his  mind  to 
advantage ;  spoke  of  poetry  and  of  his  own  works  with  a  grace- 
ful and  modest  simplicity  ;  and  enjoyed  the  satisfeu^tion  of  seeing^ 
the  effect  which  they  had  produced  on  amiable  and  culdvateS 
minds :  the  parties  who  had  met  as  strangers  separated  as  old 
friends,  with  ajpressing  invitation,  eagerly  accepted  by  Schiller, 
to  return  to  Rudolstadt.  Charlotte  Von  Lengefeid  was  the* 
magnet  of  attraction.  A  graceful  form  and  mould  of  features ; 
eyes  animated  with  the  expression  of  gentleness  and  affection ; 
a  lively  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  and  true,  both  in  life  and  in- 
art ;  a  talent  both  for  drawing  and  poetry ;  a  certain  harmonious 
composure  in  her  whole  nature ;  health  and  youthful  bloom,  tor 
she  was  then  in  her  twenty-first  year ; — these  combined  features 
form  a  pleasing  ideal  of  a  poet's  mistress.  From  the  first  his 
attachment  appears  to  have  been  encouraged:  in  summer  1788^ 
we  find  him  residing  at  a  small  house  which  the  Lengefeid  family 
hati  taken  for  him  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
want  of  a  more  certain  prospect  of  employment  for  life  retarded 
their  union.  This  was  removed  by  his  appointment  to  t  e  Pro- 
fessonhip  of  History  at  Jena  in  1789,  which  he  obtained 
throogh  the  friendly  offices  of  Goethe  with  Uie  Duke;  and  in  1 790, 
the  lovers,  after  their  probation  of  three  years— to  which  Schiller 
seems  latterly  to  have  submitted  with  extreme  impatience — were 
united.  '  Life,'  he  writes  shortly  afterwards,  ^  is  quite  a  different 
*  thing  by  the  side  of  a  beloved  wife,  than  when  forsaken  and  alone. 
'  •  •  •  I  look  with  a  glad  mind  around  me.     My  heart  feels  a 
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^  perranial  conteatment ;  my  existmce  is  settled  in  harmonious 

<  composure; DOtstrainedandimpasuonedybiitpeacefulandsereiie. 

*  I  look  to  my  future  destiny  with  a  cheerful  heart ;  now,  whan 

*  standing  at  tne  wished-for  goalf  I  wonder  with  myself  how  all  has 

<  happened  so  fax  beyond  my  expectations.  Fate  has  conquered 
^  the  difficulties  for  me;  it  has,  I  may  say,  forced  me  to  the 
'  mark.  A  few  years,  and  I  shall  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
^  my  spirit — nay,  I  tMnk  my  very  youth  will  be  renewed;  an 
^  inward  poetic  life  will  restore  it  to  me  again.' 

WiUi  Schiller's  establishment  as  Professor  of  History  at  Jena, 
and  bis  marriage,  the  first  half  of  the  history  of  his  Ufe  may  be 
said  to  close.  We  have  dwelt  upon  it  with  more  minuteness 
than  we  propose  to  do  with  the  remainder;  for  in  Schiller's  life, 
as  in  those  of  most  literary  men,  the  period  of  probation,  the 
period  of  the  formation  of  tne  moral  and  intellectual  character,  is 
the  most  interesting.  With  him  this  had  been  a  season  stormy 
in  its  commencentent,  cheered  by  few  eleams  of  hope  in  its  pro- 
gress, clouded  and  imcertain  even  to  Uie  close.  Restraint  liad 
been  succeeded  by  persecution ;  persecution  by  sickness,  poverty, 
labour,  disappointment ; — twenty  years  of  hard  warfare  with  the 
evils  of  the  world.  Yet  how  gallantly  had  he  borne  up  against 
them — uncomplaining,  self-concentreo,  self-upheld!  How  his 
character  had  been  refined  by  trial— ^as  the  fierce  and  bitter  spirit 
of  youth  had  softened,  under  the  influence  of  experience  and  selC- 
discipline,  into  the  milder  enthusiasm  of  the  warm-hearted  and 
loving  nuin  I  What  energies  had  he  not  put  forth  under  the  pres« 
sure  of  his  fiate,  as  crushed  flowers  send  out  the  richer  fragrance  ; 
what  strength  and  versatility  of  genius  had  his  numerous  and 
varied  productions  dbplayed  I  Four  tragedies,  all  so  distinct  and 
original ; — the  colossal  outline  of  the  ^  Robbers,'  now  seen  in  the 
far  distance  of  youth,  haggard  and  massive,  Uke  some  mysterious 
druidical  pile ; — ^  Court  Intrigue  and  Love,'  cast  in  a  form  im* 
pressive  from  the  simplicity  o£  its  sombre  and  priso;i*like  propor* 
tions ; — ^  Fiesco,'  a  creation  of  poetical  architecture,  more  varied 
in  its  details,  lighted  up  by  tints  of  southern  sunshine,  richer  in 
picturesque  contrasts  and  combination  of  parts; — and  in  the  fiore- 

f ground,  overtopping  all,  the  more  stately  edifice  of  *  Don  Car- 
OS,'  on  which  a  maturer  taste  had  expended  its  richest  materials 
and  more  classic  ornaments ; — Lyric  Poems,  whose  pathetic  t>eaiity 
or  pregnant  thought  no  German  writer,  except  Goethe,  had 
equalled,  far  less  surpassed — Romances,  like  the  *  Ghost  Seer'  and 
the  Verbrecher  aus  Ehre^  in  which  the  deep  p^chological  truth 
of  the  conception,  and  the  clear  and  forcible  rapidity  of  the  nar- 
rative, fetter  the  reader  like  a  spell — philosophical  essays^  and 
historical  fragments  of  grave  and  simjae  digmty-^-Uhe  first  part 
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of  the  *  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands/  already  before  the  world — the 
*  Thirty  Years'  War*  in  progress — ^a  prose  style  attained,  in  which 
the  demands  of  the  imagrnation,  the  taste,  and  even  the  ear,  were 
gratified ; — and  all  this  effected  before  thirty-two !  These,  taken 
together,  form  a  contribution  to  literature,  and  an  accession  to  the 
intellectual  pleasures  of  men,  of  which  the  highest  eenius,  how- 
ever favoured  by  fortune,  might  well  have  been  proud;  but  which, 
in  Schiller's  case,  produced  as  they  were  under  every  discourage- 
ment, may  well  awaken  our  gratitude,  our  admiration,  and  our 
wonder. 

Schiller  commenced  his  Course  of  Lectures  in  Jena,  in  May 
1799,  to  an  audience  of  about  four  hundred  students.  We  know 
Bttle  of  the  value  of  his  prelections ;  probably  they  were  defective 
enough ;  for  in  many  parts  of  history,  his  own  acquisitions  had 
been  too  recent  and  too  sudden  to  be  complete.  Tne  matter  of 
his  Lectures  does  not  seem  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  manner. 
He  lectured  in  a' great  measure  extempore,  and,  as  he  says  him- 
self, ^th  sufficient  self-possession ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  other 
sources,  without  that  beautiful  and  simple  precision  of  expression 
which  distinguished  his  conversation  in  society ;  while  his  deti- 
Tcry — retaining  something  of  tbeold  leaven  of  exaggeration,  which 
haci  nearly  led  to  the  condemnation  of  *  Fiesco  * — was  monotonously 
pathetic.  Were  we  to  judge  of  the  lectures  themselves  from  the 
splendid  introduction  *  On  the  Study  of  Universal  History,'  or 
tne  *  Glance  over  Europe  at  the  Period  of  the  First  Crusade,'  we 
should  probably  form  too  favourable  an  idea  of  them  on  the 
whole ;  but  that  they  were  animated  by  the  finest  philosophical 
spirit,  and  admirably  calculated  to  awaken  the  interest  and  the 
Empathies  of  the  young,  wq  need  not  doubt.  With  the  students 
<x  Jena,  indeed,  Scbiller  was  almost  an  object  of  adoration.  It 
had  been  a  custom  to  receive  a  favourite  professor  with  stormy 
testimonies  of  approbation;  in  Schiller's  case,  the  numerous 
audience  paid  to  Lis  genius  and  worth  the  more  grateful  and 
ntional  homage  of  respectful  silence  and  profound  attention. 

The  two  works  which  best  display  the  talent  of  Schiller  as  a 
historian  are,  •  The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,*  of  which  the 
first  portion  appeared  in  1 788,  and  *  The  History  of  the  Thirty 
*  Years'  War,'  which  was  published  in  detached  portions  from  1 79 1 
to  1793.  TTie  first  remains  but  a  fragment;  for  it  brings  down 
the  history  of  the  revolution  only  to  the  entry  of  Alba  into  Brus- 
sels. Had  it  been  completed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
it  would  have  been  in  all  respects  superior  to  its  successor.  The 
subject  had  become  familiar  to  his  mind  while  engaged  with 
his  *  Don  Carlos ; '  the  work  was  written  during  the  happy  days 
of  his  courtship  at  Rudolstadt  and  Laiichstadt ;  it  breathes 
tii€refore|  along  with  its  philosophic  breadth  of  view,  the  warmth 
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and  colouring  of  poetry — the  enthusiasticspirit  of  excited  feeling; 
it  is  such  a  history  as  bis  own  ^  Marqais  Posa'  might  himself  hav^e 
written.  Add  to  this,  a  masterly  grouping  of  details  into  masses, 
forming  general  pictures  that  cannot  be  forgotten — vivid  descrip- 
tions and  striking  reflections — and  we  shall  admit  that  in  few 
works  has  a  rarer  combination  of  the  elements  of  historical  excel* 
lence  been  displayed.  *  The  History  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War* 
looks  tame  beside  the  animated  ^  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands/  The 
subject,  no  doubt,  was  of  deep  and  general  interest — the  contest 
of  the  two  religions  which  divided  Europe,  gradually  terminating 
in  the  establishment  of  a  general  peace,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power ;  the  long  and  wavering  series ot 
*  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,'  by  which  their  objects  were 
accomplished ;  the  characters  of  the  actors,  in  which  the  darkest 
traits  of  the  human  mind  are  occasionally  contrasted  With  the 
noblest  exhibitions  of  virtue ; — these  afforded  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent materials  for  the  pen  of  the  historian.  Schiller,  how- 
ever, has  not  availed  himself  of  the  picturesque  of  this  history  as 
he  might  have  done.  The  *  Thirty  Years*  War*  is  overlaid  with 
distinctions  and  balancings  of  opinion — with  speculation  and 

feneralization.  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein,  indeed,  are  finely 
rawn  and  contrasted;  but  after  their  disappearance  from  the 
scene,  when  the  war&re  breaks  up  into  portions,  Schiller's  in- 
terest in  the;  ubject  disappears;  and  the  conclusion  resembles 
that  of  ^  Zadig,'  where  notning  is  concluded.  The  philosophic 
spirit  throughout,  unduly  predominates  over  the  poetical ;  though, 
some  passages — such  as  Wallenstein's  sombre  splendour  at 
Prague,  the  fearful  sack  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly,  and  the  battle 
of  Lutzen  and  death  of  Gustavus — stand  out  in  pleasine^  relief 
from  the  somewhat  flat  and  prosaic  background  on  wbic^  they 
are  raised. 

But  his  historical  labours  and  projects,  of  which  we  have  enu^ 
merated  but  a  few,  were  cut  short  for  a  time  by  another  attade 
of  sickness  in  1791.  He  was  now  repaying,  with  fearful  interest^ 
the  drafts  he  had  made  upon  his  nealth  by  nocturnal  studies, 
acting  on  a  frame  never  vigorous,  and  inhabited  by  a  spirit  that 
over  informed  its  *  tenement  of  clay.'  A  pulmonary  attack  of  sl 
very  alarming  kind  reduced  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  ;  and, 
indeed,  from  its  consequences  he  never  entirely  recovered^ 
Painful  spasms  in  the  breast — nervousness,  and  sleeplessness^ 
continued,  more  or  less,  to  haunt  him  afterwards  ta  the  end  of  life. 
Unable  to  sleep  till  towards  morning,  he  seldom  rose  before  eleven  ; 
while  the  sleep  which  he  had  courted  in  vain,  sometimes  overtook 
him  in  the  midst  of  society.  His  academical  duties  were  suspend-- 
ed;  and  indeed,  after  this  period,  they  never  were  personally 
resumed.    The  baths  of  Carlsbad  in  some  measure  restored  hi^ 
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health ;  while  the  munificence  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  Augus- 
tenhercp,  and  Count  Scbimmelman  (whom  his  Danish  friend  Ha&^- 
gesea  had  deeply  interested  in  his  fate),  released  him  from  the 
necessity  of  immediate  literary  labour,  and  secured  him  against 
want,  by  a  pension  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  three  years.  The 
gift  itself,  however,  almost  reproduced  the  evil  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  cure :  Schiller  was  so  overpowered  by  it,  that  a  relapse 
of  his  complaint  was  the  consequence. 

Visits  to  Dresden,  Heidelberg,  Heilbronn,  and  Ludwigsbur^, 
gradually  recruited  his  strength.  In  Heidelberg,  he  met  (witn 
calm  friendship  on  both  sides^  his  first  love ;  in  Heilbronn,  his 
parents,  his  sisters,  and  the  friends  of  his  youth,  who  crowded 
round  him  with  tokens  of  respect  and  attachment ;  and,  in  Lud- 
wigsburg,  he  first  felt  the  joy  of  being  a  father.  His  delight  on 
this  occasion  was  almost  childish.  The  endearing  terms  which 
his  friend  Conz  describes  him  as  applying  to  his  first-born — *  Sei- 
^  nem  Goldsohn,  seinem  herzensKarl,' — homely  and  touching  in 
German,  would  only  appear  ludicrous  in  English.  With  all  the 
zeal  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  or  Mr  Shandy  the  elder,  he  forth- 
with betook  himself  to  study  Quinctilian,  and  to  sketch  out  a 
course  of  education  for  *  The  Stranger.* 

During  a  residence  of  some  length  at  Stuttgard,  Dannekcr 
modelled  that  beautiful  bust  of  the  poet,  by  which  his  mild  and 
interesting  personal  appearance  is  best  preserved.  The  improve- 
ment which  had  taken  place  in  his  whole  look  and  bearing*  struck 
his  early  acquaintances  with  surprise ;  the  rough  abruptness  of  his 
manner  was  gone — quiet  self-possession  had  taken  its  place ;  his 
dress  was  no  longer  negligent ;  his  features  had  settled  into  a 
milder  and  calmer  expression,  to  which  his  paleness  and  emacia- 
tion added  additional  interest.  The  charm  of  his  conversation,  on 
subjects  which  interested  him,  in  which  an  artless  simplicity  was 
united  to  so  much  warmtli  and  imagination,  was  felt  by  nis  hearers 
to  be  irresistible. 

No  sooner  was  his  health  comparatively  restored  than  he  re- 
turned his  vocation.  •  The  Thirty  Years'  War'  was  completed, 
so  far  as  he  proposed  to  carry  his  design.  He  plunged  into  the 
study  of  the  transcendental  philosophy  with  his  cnarapteristic 
iLfdour; — at  least  into  that  portion  of  it  which  regards  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  imitative  arts  and  their  moral  influence ;  and  a 
variety  of  critical  and  philosophical  essays  on  Kantian  prin- 
dples^such  as  the  essays  on  Grace  and  Dignity,  on  the  Natve 
and  Sentimental,  on  Tragic  Art,  on  the  Patnetic — showed  that 
he  bad  not  studied  it  in  vain.  Reviews  of  Goethe's  ^  Egmonf,' 
mad  *  Mattbison's  Poems,'  were  made  the  means  of  expressing 
important  general  views  as  to  the  line  of  division  between  dra- 
ttas  of  situation  and  action,  and  dramas  of  character  and  pas* 
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sion ;  and  -as  to  the  true  rank  and  position  of  descriptive  poetry» 
He  undertook^  in  common  with  Goethe,  a  new  periodical  work,. 
'  The  Horesy'  which  he  enriched  with  numerous  prose  composi- 
tions ;  and  a  '  Musen-^Ahnanach/  to  which  some  of  the  best  of 
his  smaller  poems  were  contributed.  These  occupations  were 
often  interrupted  by  pain  and  suffering ;  but  his  unconquerable 
energy  of  mind  bore  up  against  all :  even  from  his  sick-room  he 
sent  the  energies  of  his  mind  abroad,  to  realize  firesh  acquisitions 
in  the  field  of  literature.  He  resembled  his  own  WaUenstein^ 
conauering  cities  and  commanding  armies  from  his  litter. 

With  *  Wallenstein,'  in  fact,  he  was  already  busied.  The  love 
of  poetry  had  returned-^its  return,  perhaps,  somewhat  accelera^ 
ted  by  the  doubtful  success  of  ^  The  Horen.'  But  his  mind  now 
required  for  it  a  more  positive  basis  of  objective  reality.  The 
narrative  ballad  (of  wnich  Goethe  has  set  the  example  in  his 
<  Bride  of  Corinth')  now  superseded  the  sentimental  lyric.  To 
this  period  we  owe  those  beautiful  compositions,  so  varied  in  their 
character,  from  the  classic  beauty  of  tne  ^  Cranes'  of  Ibycns,  or 
^  Hero  and  Leander,'  to  the  high  chivalrous  feeling  of  the  ^  Fight 

*  with  the  Dragon  ;'  the  pious  inspiration  of  the  ^Fridolin,'  and 
the  touching  simplicity  of  the  ^  Toggenburg;'  and  in  all  of 
them  the  increased  disposition  to  distinct  external  portraiture,  ia 
place  of  ideal  abstractions,  is  obvious.  On  that  epigrammatic 
ounciad  the  ^  Xenieo,*  which  on  its  first  appearance  excited 
such  a  commotion  in  Germany,  we  need  not  pause.  It  is  rightly 
characterized  by  Hoffmeister  as  a  grand  critical  auto-da-fe  of  bad 
literature.  The  *  Xenien*  are  pointed,  vigorous,  full  of  real 
wisdom  as  well  as  wit ;  but  it  is  not  on  trifles  like  these  that  thes 
fame  of  Schiller  will  rest.     *  After  this  mad  sally  of  the  "  Xe- 

*  nien," '  Goethe  writes  to  Schiller,  *  greater  and  worthier  works 
^  of  art  must  occupy  our  attention.     Our  Protean  nature  must> 

*  to  the  confusion  of  our  opponents,  change  itself  into  the  shape 

*  of  the  noble  and  the  good.'  Such  was  the  feeling  of  Schiller 
also.  Instead  of  epigrams  or  ballads,  he  felt  that  he  required  a 
wider  field,  over  whicn  his  imagination  might  expand  itself  and 
on  which  the  whole  of  his  intellectual  armament  could  be  brought 
into  play ;  and,  after  long  hesitation — sometimes  thinking  of  an 
epic  poem  on  Gustavus  Adolphus  or  Frederick  of  Prussia — some-^ 
times  inclining  to  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
military  and  monastic  orders  in  the  Knights  of  Malta — he  decided 
in  favour  of  *  Wallenstein ;'  the  idea  of  which  had  occurred  to  him 
even  during  the  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  Carlsbad  in  search  of 
health,  and  of  which,  from  time  to  time,  some  small  portions  had 
been  written. 

Three  years  elapsed,  however,  between  the  time  when  Schiller 
recommenced  his  labours  on  this  subject,  and  the  final  complex 
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tioB  of  the  drama.  He  changed  his  views  repeatedly  as  to  the' 
coDstmction  of  the  phiy*  At  first  it  was  eatirely  written  in  prose, 
then  altered  to  hknk  verse.  *  At  times^  particularly  daring  the 
dull  days  of  winter,  he  felt  inclined  to  throw  up  his  task  in 
deqNdr,  for  the  stubborn  materials  seemed  to  defy  his  plastic 
hand ;  then,  amin,  his  native  elasticity  of  spirit  would  mduce 
him  to  resume  ois  labours ; — particularly  when  returning  spring 
enabled  him  to  occupy  the  little  retired  study,  which  he  had 
erected  for  himself  in  tlie  garden  of  his  recently  purchased  coun- 
try-house at  Jena« 

Here  he  frequently  sat  absorbed  in  composition  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night:  from  a  neighbouring  house  which 
orerlooked  the  garden,  he  might  be  heard  earnestly  dedaiming 
some  passage  he  had  written — walking  swiftly  up  and  down  his 
chamber— ^en  suddenly  throwing  himself  down  into  his  chair 
and  writing;  ami  recruiting  his  strength  occasionallv  from  a 
fiaak  of  Rheaish  or  Champagne,  which  was  always  placed  be* 
side  his  desk.  In  this  little  sanctuary,  many  of  Schiller's  finest 
works  were  composed.     Here,  ^  The  Ideal,'  ^  The  Song  <^  the 

*  Bell,*  and  *  The  Walk,'  were  written ;  and  here,  *  Wallenstein,' 
'  with  diflBculty  and  labour  hard,'  grew  into  a  shape  of  compact 
and  finished  beauty.  The  building  has  now  disappeared ;  but 
the  spot  wUeh  it  occupied  is  still  remembered,  and  pcnnted  out 
at  one  hallowed  by  its  associations. 

*  Die  stelle  die  em  gater  mensch  betrat 
Sie  bleibi  geweiht  fttr  alle  zeiten.' "» 

In  the  course  of  his  labours,  the  mass  of  his  materials  accumu- 
lated upon  him  to  such  an  extent,  that  on  Goethe's  sugges- 
tkm  he  divided  the  piece  into  a  cyclus  of  dramas — ^  The  Camp,' 

•  The  Piccolimini,'  and  *  The  Death  of  Wallenstein ;' — the  for- 
mer, a  kind  of  military  prologue  or  overture  to  the  others,  exhi- 
Utiog  a  picture  of  the  military  life  of  that  strange  horde,  which, 
after  fifteen  years  of  warfare  and  plunder,  were  congres^ated  on  the 
plains  of  Piisen  ;  affordin&r  glimpses  of  the  equivocal  position  in 
which  Wallenstein  himself  stands,  and  the  web  of  intrigues  which 
is  tightening  round  him ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  impressing  us 
by  anticipation  with  a  profound  admiration  for  the  master  spirit 
by  whom  these  discordant  and  turbulent  hosts  are  united  and 
controlled.  The  feeling  of  awe  and  admiration  of  Wallenstein, 
which,  without  seeing  or  hearing  him,  is  impressed^  upon  us  from 
the  bints  and  allusions  of  *  The  Camp,'  is  inaeed  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  maintain  his  poetical  ascendancy  during  the  play  of  ^  The 


The  place  which  once  a  good  man's  foot  hath  trod^ 
Remains  a  consecrated  9[H>t  for  erer. 
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^  Plccolimini'  and  the  commencement  of  tbe  ^  Death  of  Walleiv- 
^  stein ;  *  in  both  of  which  he  appears  undecided  and  vacillating^ 
and  waiting  in  the  combinations  of  the  stars  for  those  signals  of 
action  which  he  should  have  drawn  from  the  energies. of  his 
own  breast.  The  character  of  ^  The  Camp'  is  gdety  and  military 
recklessness — dashed  at  times  with  a  kind  of  homely  pathos,  when 
the  wandering  life  of  the  soldier,  ^  homeless  as  the  restless  winds 
*  of  heaven,'  is  alluded  to  by  some  gray-haired  veteran ; — and 
vigorous  characteristic  delineation — ouen  reminding  us  of  Sbak- 
speare's  portraits  of  the  lower  classes,  in  his  Roman  and  Historic 
cal  plays.  The  Uhlan,  the  Croat,  the  Austrian,  the  Lombard, 
the  Irishman,  are  discriminated  by  light  but  expressive  touches. 
Even  the  character  of  different  regiments  is  indicated ;  the  light- 
hearted  gaiety  of  the  JaVers;  ^e  gravity  and  loyalty  of  the 
Tiefenbachers ;  the  more  humane  spirit  of  Pappenheim's  cuiras-- 
siers,  find  their  faithful  representatives ; — their  rough,  soldierlike 
accents  sound  in  our  ears  like  a  reality :  as  we  move  througk 
the  ranks  of  these  iron-handed,  iron-hearted  adventurers,  we 
whole  spirit  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  stands  embodied  before 
our  eyes. 

The  character  of  ^  The  Piccolimini '  is  a  calm,  and  somewhat 
languid  exposition  of  characters  and  situations ; — an  idyllic  tender- 
ness in  the  scenes  between  Max  and  Thekla ;  discussion  rather 
than  action ; — it  advances  the  plot  but  little,  vid  breaks  off,  as 
Madame  de  Stael  remarks,  like  a  conversation  interrupted  in  the 
middle.     As  a  separate  play,  indeed,  it  is  extremely  defective^ 
^nd  more  so  in  its  present  form   than  in  its  original  ^hajpe; 
for,  as  first  written,  it  contained  the  substance  of  the  two  first 
-acts   of   *  Wallenstein's   Death  ;*   and   concluded  with  the  de* 
,cisive  moment  when  Octavo  Piccolhnini  takes  leave  of  the  camp 
oof  Wallenstein,  and  of  his  son,  whom  he  is  destined  never  to  meet 
^ain.    In  the  ^  Death  of  Wallenstein,'  on  the  cqptrary,  the  ac* 
tion  moved  on  with  a  steady  and  fatal  consequence;  the  tragic 
interest  deepens  with  every  scene ;  the  influence  of  that  avenging 
Nemesis,  before  which  the  strong  heart  even  of  Wallenstda 
quails,  is  felt  from  first  to  last ;  the  personages  of  the  play — the 
young,  the  old,  the  pure-hearted,  and  the  guilty — are  seen  to  be 
embarked  on  the  bosom  of  a  whirlpool,  which,  with  an  irresistible 
sweep  and  ever-narrowing  circles,  is  hurrying  them  towards  the 
abyss. 

Were  we  *to  enter  on  any  criticism  of  this  great  drama,  we 
should  far  exceed  our  limits.  But  such  is  needless.  It  has  already 
taken  its  place  as  the  greatest  drama  which  Germany  or  Europe 
has  produced,  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare  and  his  contempoiii* 
ries ; — combining,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  ideality  of  conception 
with   natural   reality;    and  the   youthful  glow  of  enthusiastic 
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fteling  with  the  wise  and  thoughtful  spirit  of  one  over  whom 
jrears  aod   esperience  had   passed — and  not  in  vain,     *  It  is 

*  snrpming"/  Schiller  writes* to   Humboldt,    *  how  much  the 

*  increase  of  years  increases  the  tendency  towards  reality ;  and 

*  bow  mnch  tnat  tendency  has  been  developed  in  me  by  my  con- 

*  stant  intercourse  with  Goethe,  and  by  the  study  of  the  ancients, 

*  which  I  have  only  learned  to  know  since  "  Don  Carlos."'  His 
inttmacy  with  Goethe,  indeed,  had  been  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease ;  they  visited  each  other  constantly ;  corresponded,  when 
tbey  could  not  meet,  almost  daily ;  exchanged  plans,  and  re* 
eiprocally  suggested  ideas  and  corrections  on  each  other's  com- 
poMtions. 

In  1799,  Schiller  exchanged  his  residence  at  Jena  for  the 
somewhat  milder  climate  of  Weimar;  though  he  generally  re- 
turned to  pass  the  summer  in  his  favourite  garden  residence  near 
the  former.  In  Weimar,  he  might  be  often  seen  wandering  through 
the  more  retired  alleys  of  the  park,  with  paper  and  pencil  in  his 
hand,  or  resting,  in  deep  thought,  in  a  rocky  retired  dell  near  one 
<tf  the  Duke's  summer-nouses,  where  the  cypresses  and  beeches 
formed  a  shelter  overhead,  and  a  little  stream  murmured  by.     A 
new  tragedy  was  already  in  preparation ;  his  *  Mary  Stuart,'  which 
appeared  in  1800.     The  play  is  not  discreditable  to  Schiller's 
grenius ;  on  the  contrary,  it  displays  great  dramatic  tact,  great 
skill  in  moving  the  affections  and  mastering  the  difficulties  of  an 
intractable  subject ;  but,  to  our  mind,  it  is  deformed  by  some 
eerious  defects— such  as  the  close  of  the  quarrel-scene  of  the  two 
Queens,  and  the  insane  passion  of  Mortimer — while  it  wants  truth 
of  individual  character.     In  particular,  placed  beside  the  por- 
traiture of  Elizabeth  in  *  Kenilworth,'  the  want  of  distinct  and 
truthful  lineaments  is  conspicuous.* 

In  bis  next  dramatic  production,  however,  Schiller  found  a 
congenial  subject.  *  The  Maid  of  Orleans*  seemed  to  flow 
spontaneously  from  the  heart  and  feelings  of  Schiller's  ima- 
gination than  *  Wallenstein,'  or  *  Mary  Stuart.'  It  was  a  noble 
attempt  to  save  the  honour  of  a  woman,  which  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  her  countrvmen  had  dishonoured  by  his  miser- 
able ridicule  in  the  *  Pucelle.'  There  is  a  flush  of  tenderness, 
of  holy  enthusiasm,  of  high  and  chivalrous  gallantry  about  it, 
which  contrast  not  disagreeably  with  the  graver  march  and  more 
worldly  interest  of  *  Wfdlenstein :'  the  character  of  Joanna,  from 
her  first  introduction  as  the  simple  shepherd  girl,  haunted  by 
vinons  of  her  future  destiny,  beneath  the  wizard  oak,  througn 
all  the  changes  of  her  fate,  preserves  a  beautiful  consistency 
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to  the  dose,  and  toaches  eren  the  coldest  hearts  as  irith  « 
chann ;  and  higher  praise  camiot  be  bestowed  upon  the  delinea* 
tion  of  Talbot  than  this,  that,  even  after  Sha&^are's  magni* 
ficent  portrait  of  that  grim  warrior,  Schiller's  pietore  presents 
US  with  traits  that  are  at  once  original  and  impresave.  The 
supernatural  machinery  of  the  play,  we  own,  appears  to  us  of  a 
very  questionable  kind;  but  probably  even  tne  melodramatic 
character  which  pervades  some  portions  of  the  play,  was  condu- 
cive  to  its  stage  effect,  and  favourable  to  its  popularity  in  Ger- 
many. The  reception  it  met  with  was  enthusiastic  beyond 
example.  The  auoience,  at  Leipzig,  rose  as  if  with  one  consent 
at  the  close  of  the  first  act,  and  burst  out  into  the  exclamation, 
'  Es  lebe  Friedrich  Schiller  I' 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  weakness  in  Schiller's  mind — ^not  easily 
separable  from  nis  continued  struggle  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove his  genius,  and  his  deference  for  the  opinion  of  GoetKe» 
or  of  more  doubtful  advisers — that  he  was  led  to  beeome  an  ex* 
perimentalist  in  poetry ;  and  instead  of  adhering  to  those  prin- 
ciples, the  truth  of  which  the  successful  experience  of  the  ^  Wal- 
'  lenstein'  had  verified,  and  enriching  the  Uterature  of  his  coun- 
try with  a  grand  series  of  national  dramas,  as  Shakspeare  has 
done,  to  attempt  to  construct  each  new  drama  upon  a  new  model* 
'  The  Bride  of  Messina,'  which  appeared  in  1803,  was  one  of  these 
experiments ; — an  attempt  to  connect  the  simple  statue-like  dia- 
racter  of  the  antique  drama,  the  limited  number  ci  its  personages, 
the  reflective  character  of  the  diaWue,  and  the  principle  of  fiUe, 
with  a  subject  taken  from  the  middle  ages.  As  a  drama,  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  pleasing  or  effective ;  but  yet  the  fuil  inspi- 
ration of  Schiller's  great  genius  is  perceptible  throughout ;  and 
as  the  vehicle  of  introducing  some  of  the  finest  strains  of  lyric 
poetry  in  the  language — it  will  always  be  studied  asd  admired 
DY  the  scholar.  As  he  says  himself,  in  his  elaborate  prefttoe^ 
'  ne  has  surrounded  and  interwoven  his  strict  and  measured  ae- 
*  tion,  and  the  severe  outline  of  his  figures,  with  a  lyric  robe  of 
'  luxury.  .  •  His  Chorus  leaves  the  iiarrow  circle  of  action,  la 
'  treat  of  the  past  and  the  future,  of  distant  ages  and  nations — ta 

<  draw  the  ^reat  inferences  of  life — to  utter  the  lessons  of  wisdom 

<  — with  a  Dold  lyric  freedom,  going  forth  with  godlike  step  on 
^  the  high  places  of  human  affairs.' 

Beautiful,  indeed,  are  these  choral  strains — so  moumAil,  so 
melodious,  so  rich  in  moral  grandeur  and  sigpaificance*  Solemn 
voices  become  audible  around  us,  proclaiming  from  the  desolate 
chambers  of  kings  the  instability  of  mortal  grandeur,  the  madness 
of  earthly  ambition,  the  lesson  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit :  the  calm  security  of  a  passionless  retirement,  is  contrasted 
with  the  fret  and  tumult  of  this  agitated  world ;  and  our  thoughts 
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nus^d  above  the  fluctoaUons  of  Time  to  that  motionlefls  Eternity^ 
by  which  it  is  encompassed  and  absorbed. 

*  O  I  well  with  hiaoi  the  wi8e»  the  happy, 

Wboi  \fk  toiiie  rural  home  of  rest. 
Far  from  the  world's  bewildering  changes. 

Sleeps  like  a  child  on  bis  mother's  breast ! 

<  Sad  grows  the  heart  in  the  palace  of  princes  t 

High  on  the  summit  of  life  to-day 
Stand  the  fairest,  the  best,  the  brightest — 
But  with  the  morrow  where  are  they  i^ 

<  J7#>  too,  sleeps  well,  secnrely  bedded, 

Who,  from  life's  dark  and  stormy  swell, 
Timely  'scaping,  has  sought  a  shelter 

In  the  deep  cloister's  silent  cell ;-» 
'  The  thirst  of  honour,  the  dreams  of  pleasure, 

Haili  ia  his  breast  betimes  aappreat, 
Ab4  the  wild  crarii^  of  restkes  wishes 

la  his  calm  bosom  hath  loll'd  to  rest.' 

^  William  Tell'  was  the  next  of  Schiller's  plays,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  was  the  last.  In  this  work  he  again  i^proached  the 
grandeur  and  objective  truth  of  his  ^  Wallenstein.'  Characten|, 
scenery,  and  dialogue,  have  upon  them  the  stamp  of  rough  Alpine 
nature:  though  SchiUer  had  never  been  in  Switzerland,  the 
troth  and  vividness  of  hb  pictures  of  the  country,  and  of  its 
simple  inhabitants,  is  inimitable.  ^  These  Switzers,'  says  Mr 
Carlyle,  '  are  not  Arcadian  shepherds,  or  speculative  patriots ; 
'  there  is  not  one  crook  or  beecnen-bowl  among  them,  and  they 

*  never  mention  the  Social  Contract  or  the  rights  of  man.    They 
'  are  honest  people,  driven  by  oppression  to  assert  their  privi<* 

*  leges,  and  they  go  to  work  like  men  in  earnest,  bent  on  the 
<  desnatch  of  business,  not  on  the  display  of  sentiment.' 

Scnemes  of  other  dramas  had  been  formed,  but  they  were  never 
completed : — one^  a  story  of  circumstantial  evidence,  intended  to 
illustrate  the  secret  and  powerful  agency  of  the  French  police — 
one  on  the  imposture  of  Perkin  War  beck — and  another  on  that 
of  the  false  Demetrius.  But,  in  1804,  he  was  seized  in  Berlin, 
where  he  had  been  witnessing  the  representation  of  his  ^  William 
'  Tell,'  with  a  violent  attack  of  his  former  malady ;  and  though 
he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  considered  out  of  danger,  a  relapse, 
in  the  spring  of  1805,  proved  fatal.  He  had  been  delirious  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  (9th  Mav,^  but,  about 
£>ur  o'clock,  he  fell  into  a  soft  sleep,  from  which  ne  awoke  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  senses.  He  knew  that  his  end  was  at 
hand,  took  £urewell  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  ffave  directions 
for  his  funeral.     Some  one  enquiring  how  he  felt,  the  answer 
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waSy — ^  Calmer  and  calmer !'  Once  he  looked  up  with  a  gleam  of 
animation,  and  said, '  Many  things  were  growing  plain  and  dear 
^  to  him.'  Soon  after  he  sank  anin  into  a  slumber,  ^hieh  gra- 
dually deepened  into  the  sleep  of  death. 

Schiller  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  while  his  fiEicolties  were 
in  their  full  vigour,  and  a  long  and  brilliant  course  of  inteHectual 
activity  apparently  lay  before  him.  In  the  variety  and  excelknce 
of  his  productions,  one  name  only  in  the  literature  of  Germany 
can  be  placed  beside  his — that  of  Goethe.  Their  genius  does  not 
fetirly  admit  of  comparison ;  for  each  was  great  within  a  peculiar 
sphere :  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  weigh  in  opposing  scales  qualides 
of  mind  so  essentially  different.  But  one  remark  is  forced  upon  us 
by  the  association  of  their  names — the  moral  influence  of  Schiller 
has  always  been,  and  will  remain,  far  greater  and  mote  beneficial 
than  that  of  Goethe.  Perhaps  Goethe's  devotion  to  literature 
was  as  lofty  and  disinterested  as  that  of  Schiller,  and  his  views 
of  the  dignity  of  his  vocation  not  less  elevated  and  pure.  But  he 
iinparts  little  of  this  pure  and  elerated  feeling  to  his  works.  In 
them,  he  rarely  seeks  to  enlist  our  sympathies  on  the  side  of  vir- 
tue or  moral  courage ;  his  favourite  characters,  on  the  contrary, 
seem  to  be  beings  in  whom  all  decided  character  had  dissolved 
away ;  who  cultivate  their  tastes  rather  than  their  feelings ;  and 
passively  allow  all  emotions  and  impulses  to  take  their  course. 
A  smooth  Epicureanism  is  the  general  characteristic  of  Goethe's 
works,  as  decidedly  as  it  is  of  Wieland's.  Schiller  could  not  con- 
template literature  in  such  a  light  He  could  not  trifle  with  the 
solemn  realities  of  human  duty,  as  Goethe  had  done  in  the 

*  WahUverwandschaften ; '  or  flatter  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of 
society,  by  an  airy,  theatrical  pageant  of  life,  as  in  *  Wilhelm 

*  Meister.  Knowing  the  power  of  literature  both  for  good  and 
evil,  he  viewed  his  genius  as  a  sacred  trust  lent  him  for  a  time,  to 
be  expended  only  on  themes  that  might  support,  instruct,  or 
elevate  his  fellow  men.  He  has  found  his  reward.  He  is  emi- 
nently the  favourite  poet  of  his  countrywomen.  With  the  gentler 
portion  of  creation-^with  all  who  have  preserved  the  heart  un* 
stained,  and  the  affections  unchilled  and  unperverted — he  will 
always  be  so ;  for  he  speaks  to  the  best  feelings  of  thdr  nature, 
in  words  and  images  elevated  as  the  deeds  which  he  loved  to 
paint— chaste  and  noble  as  the  fancy  from  which  they  sprung* 
Amidst  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  life,  we  can  turn 
with  confidence  to  his  manly  and  enthusiastic  pages  for  solace 
and  encouragement.  They  calm  the  fever  of  the  spirit — they 
brace  the  sinews  of  the  mind  to  exertion  or  endurance — and  we 
rise  from  them  as  from  some  health^ving  fountain,  purified,  in- 
vigorated, and  refreshed. 
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Art.  VIIL — 1.  Wtmum  and  her  Master*    By  Lady  Mobgam* 
2  vols.  8vo.     London  :  1840. 

2.  tFimian  m  her  Social  and  Domestic  Characier.  By  Mrs  John 
Sandpobd.    Sixth  edition.     ISmo.     London :  1839* 

3.  FemaU  Improvement.  By  Mrs  John  Samdford.  Second 
eililion.     I2ino.    London:  1839* 

4.  The  Women  of  England^  their  Social  Duties^  and  Domestic  Ha^ 
bits.  By  Mrs  Ellis.  Thirteenth  edition.  8yo.  London 
and  Paris :  1839. 

5.  Woman^s  Mission.    Eighth  edition.    l2mo.    London:  1840. 

6.  Wamatfs  Bights  €mdChfties,consida^  with  relation  to  their  In^ 
fliumee  on  Societg^  and  on  her  own  Condition.    By  a  Wo>[an» 

2  Tob.  8?o.    L.ondon :  1840. 

^Y^HB  nnmber  of  works  recently  published  on  the  education^ 
-"^  rights,  and  condition  of  women,  sufficiently  proves  that  in- 
creaaed  attention  has  been  directed  to  that  subject.  Here  are  six 
of  the  more  important  of  these  publications,  wUch  have  appeared 
within  the  last  few  vears ;  all  of  some  merit,  and  all  exclusively 
deroted  to  the  consideration  of  various  brandies  of  this  interest- 
infi^  and  extensive  theme.  We  will  briefly  advert  to  each  of  them, 
Immpo  we  proceed  to  give  our  own  opinion  upon  the  subject  which 
Uiey  discuss. 

Tlie  two  woriis  by  Mrs  Sandford,  entitled  Woman  in  her 
Social  and  Domestic  Character^  and  Female  Improvement^  may 
justly  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  a  pure  and  sound  tone  of  moral 
and  religious  feeling.  Their  object  is  educational,  rather  than  the 
discussion  of  woman's  social  position,  or  the  assertion  of  what 
soflEie  deem  to  be  her  rights ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  authoress  to  say» 
thai  in  this  comparatively  unobtrusive  province^  she  has  acquitted 
herself  very  creditably.  We  cannot,  however,  add,  that  we  find 
in  them  either  such  originality  of  tBought,  or  such  force  or  feli- 
city of  style,  as  are  calculated  to  make  much  impression,  or  to 
be  highly  attractive  to  the  generality  of  readers. 

The  Women  qf  England,  their  Social  Duties,  and  Domestic 
Habits,  by  Mrs  Ellis,  is  another  well-intentioned  work  of  re* 
q>eetable  ability — written  in  a  serious  and  devout  spirit,  and 
indicative  of  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good.  Her  attention  is  confined,, 
as  she  states  in  her  Preface,  *  to  the  cultivation  of  habits — to  the 
minor  morals  of  domestic  life ;'  and  she  lays  before  the  women  of 
England  a  manual  of  their  duties,  both  social  and  domestic 
It  IS  perhaps  to  be  r^etted  that  she  should  have  addressed 
heisell  so  exclusively  to  English  women ;  for  her  observations 
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observable  amonc;  the  lowest  and  least  educated  portions  of 
dvilized  communities.  It  is  every  where  the  tyranny  of  stren^h 
over  weakness*  The  same  odious  principle  explains  the  de^pnula- 
tion  of  woman';  and  where  there  are  ameliorations  of  her  condition^ 
it  will  be  found  that  she  has  purchased  them  by  the  circumstance 
of  man  being  dependent  for  his  comfort  or  success  in  a  larger 
proportion  on  her  willing  aid. 

This  painful  portion  of  the  history  of  mankind,  is  so  remotely 
and  sligntly  applicable  to  the  present  social  position  of  educated 
women  in  civilized  communities^  that  to  dwell  on  it  would  be 
needless ;  nor  will  we  notice  it  further  than  by  pointing  out  the 
undue  use  which  may  be  made  of  it,  in  reasoning  upon  what  the 
position  of  woman,  in  the  social  system,  is  and  ought  to  be.  If 
woman  is  most  oppressed  and  degraded  when  civilization  is  least 
apparent,  and  is  raised  in  the  sctue  as  civilization  advances,  it  is 
a  natural  deduction,  that  the  universal  tendency  of  civilization  U 
to  redress  the  inequality  of  the  two  sexes,  and  reduce  the  ascen- 
dancy of  man.  It  is  also  true,  that  we  can  assign  no  limits  to 
the  progress  of  civilization ;  that  the  whole  human  race  is  in- 
terested in  desiring  its  advance ;  and  that  its  tendency  is  not  to 
cramp  and  deteriorate  human  nature — as  was  absurdly  advanced 
by  Rousseau — but  to  develope  all  its  best  fiaculties,  and  make 
it  more  trulv  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  may  therefore  plausibly 
be  urged,  that,  as  the  rightful  course  of  civilization  tends  to 
raise  woman  to  the  level  of  man,  it  will,  or  ought  to  end  in 
establishing  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  power  and  influence  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  world ;  and  that  every  thing  short  of  this  equal- 
ity, is  a  wrongful  contravention  of  the  ultimate  designs  of  Provi- 
dence. This  mode  of  reasoning  is  plausible,  but  unsound.  Civi- 
lization ameliorates  the  condition  of  woman,  because  it  lessens 
the  influence  of  physical  strength  in  proportion  to  that  of  mind ; 
and  because  woman  is  more  nearly  equal  to  man  in  the  power  of 
intellect  than  in  strength  of  limb.  But  it  does  not  thence  fol- 
low, that  in  mental  faculties  she  is  equal,  or  that  the  height  to 
which  her  position  may  be  raised,  by  the  advance  of  civilization, 
may  not  have  its  limits  far  short  of  complete  equality. 

The  theory  of  the  mental  equality  of  the  sexes,  has  not  wanted 
eminent  supporters.  Plato  says  there  is  no  natural  superiority 
of  man  over  woman,  except  in  strength.  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  thinks  that  the  intellectual 
and  moral  differences  which  we  observe,  are  only  the  result  of 
education.  Voltaire  thinks  that  women  are  on  a  level  with  men 
in  every  talent  but  invention.  With  all  due  deference  to  these 
high  authorities,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  their  views. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that,  be  they  assignable  to  education  or 
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nature,  great  differences  do  exist  between  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual characteristics  of  the  two  sexes.  Of  these  differences^  the 
following  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  remarkable: — Women 
have  less  of  active,  and  more  of  passive  courage  than  men.  They 
have  more  excitability  of  nerve ;  and  with  it,  all  those  qualities 
which  such  excitability  tends  to  produce.  They  are  more  en* 
thusiastic — their  sympathy  is  more  lively — they  have  a  nicer 

?^rceptioo  of  minute  circumstances.  Whether,  as  stated  by 
rofessor  Stewart,  they  have  greater  quickness  and  facility  of 
association,  may,  we  think,  be  reasonably  doubted.  They  are 
certainly  not  superior  to  man  in  those  powers  of  association 
which  produce  wit,  though  they  often  possess  them  in  an  eminent 
degree.  They  are  inferior  in  the  power  of  close  and  logical 
reasoning,  l^hejr  are  less  dispassionate — less  able  to  place 
their  feelings  in  subjection  to  their  judgment,  and  to  bring 
themselves  to  a  conclusion  which  is  at  variance  with  their  pre- 
possessions. They  have  less  power  of  combination  and  of  gene- 
ralization. They  are  less  capable  of  steady  and  concentrated 
attention — and  though  their  patience  is  equal,  if  not  greater, 
their  perse\cerance  is  less. 

Such  appear  to  us  to  be  the  principal  mental  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women.  Some  will  be  disposed  to  extend  the 
list,  and  others  to  abridge  it ;  and  there  will,  perhaps,  be  scarcely 
any  to  whom  some  instance  will  not  occur  of  inferiority  or  supe- 
riority at  variance  with  the  preceding  statement.  But  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  amidst  tne  infinite  diversities  of  mental  phe- 
nomena, it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  from  which  there 
will  not  be  some  exceptions — and  that  our  judgment  must  be 
guided  by  the  majority  of  cases. 

Now,  if  the  prevalence  of  these  diversities  be  admitted,  in  what 
respect,  and  to  what  extent,  may  any  of  them  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  education  ?  This  is  necessarily  a  difficult  question. 
The  art  of  education,  like  that  of  medicine,  avails  itself  of  the 
instrumentality  of  nature  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  best  education 
is  that  which  co-operates  with  nature  most  unobtrusively  and 
closely,  and  exhibits  the  slightest  evidence  of  artificial  deviation, 
so  will  the  operations  of  education  and  of  nature  be  almost  undis- 
tinguishably  combined  where  each  has  worked  most  beneficially. 
To  say,  not  with  respect  to  individuals,  but  universally,  that 
certain  mental  qualities  arise  exclusively  from  natural  tempera- 
nent,  and  that  education  has  absolutely  no  share  whatever  in  their 
development,  is  impossible  ;  but  it  can  at  least  be  said,  that  with 
respect  to  some  qualities,  the  influence  of  education  is  impercep- 
tible, and  can  have  conduced  to  them  (if  at  all)  in  a  very  slight 
d^ee.     Such,  for  example,  are  woman's  superiority  in  passive 
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courage — greater  ezdtability  of  nerve — ^warmer  entbosiasni,  and 
livelier  sympathy.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  qualities  on 
which  the  prevailing  influence  of  education  can  with  more  proba- 
bility be  admitted.     Such  are  the  nice  perception  of  mtm/bm 
circumstances — and  the  inferiority  in  powers  of  genendisadoii^ 
and  in  a  capacity  for  concentn^ed  attentioiu     Yet,  even  in 
these  cases,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  adant  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  possible  instrumentality  of  aatural  temperament. 
Education  and  habit,  by  contracting  woman's  sphere  of  observap* 
tiooi  induce  a  nice  perceptioa  of  minutiae ;  but  delicacy  of  nerve^ 
mixed  with  somewhat  of  that  timidity  which  belongs  to  a  sense 
of  physical  weakness,  will  tend  to  produce  the  same  result.  Ex- 
citability of  nerve  is  also  adverse  to  the  exercise  of  the  reason* 
ing  powers,  and  to  steady  and  concentrated  attention — thougk 
herein,  perhaps,  the  influence  of  education  is  more  clearly  and 
extensively  ad'missible  than  in  any  other  respect ;  and  woman's 
indisposition  to  generalize,  is  more  attributable  to  ber  livelier 
sympathy  and  stronger  interest  in  individual  cases,  than   to 
any  want  of  training  in  those  grammatical  studies,  to  which 
Professor  Stewart  appears   to  attach  undue  importance.     He 
thinks  that  the  grammatical  education  which  boys  receive  while 
learning  Latin  and  Greek,  ^  by  teaching  them  experimentally 
*'  the  aid  which  the  memory  derives  from  general  rules,  prepares 
'  them  for  ac<j^uiring  habits  of  generalization;'  and  to  the  want 
of  such  training  he  ascribes,  in  a  great  measure,  ^  the  little 

*  curiosity  which  girls  commonly  discover  about  the  causes  of 

*  physical  phenomena ;  for,'  be  adds,  *  what  is  vulgarly  ealled  a 
<  knowledge  ofcausesj  is  nothing  else  than  a  knowledge  of  general 

*  rules.'  What  is  thus  ascribed  to  girls,  may  surely  be  ascribed 
to  the  majority  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes.  We  cannot  per- 
ceive that  there  exists  among  boys,  more  than  among  girls,  a  dis* 
position  to  investigate  the  causes  of  such  phenomena  as  are  com- 
monly passing  before  their  eyes.  No  being  can  be  less  addicted 
to  scientific  research  than  the  English  schoolboy,  or  indeed  to 
any  approximation  to  it;  unless  that  name  can  be  bestowed  on  such 
mechanical  ingenuity  as  may  be  connected  with  his  games. 
Girls  are  even  more  disposed  to  such  pursuits  as  involve  in  somie 
degree  the  exercise  of  scientific  enquiry,  and  habits  of  geaoali- 
zation,  such  as  botany  and  entomology  ;  while  the  boy,  if  strongs 
and  healthy,  is  commonly  too  volatile,  and  too  fond  of  activesports^ 
to  pause  and  exercise  his  reason  much  upon  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Those  who  do  so,  will  be  comparatively  few ;  and  of 
these,  few,  if  any,  in  our  opinion  will  be  found  to  have  derived 
any  impulse  or  asssistance,  even  of  the  most  indirect  desoription, 
in  the  pursuite  of  science,  in  habits  of  generalization,  or  in  mve^ 
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tigation  of  the  causes  of  physical  phenoBieDa,  from  their  gram- 
nttfcal  studies  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

In  discussing  the  effects  of  education,  it  is  of  course  import* 
ant  to  consider,  not  what  the  education  of  boys  or  of  girls  is  in 
ihaory,  but  what  it  really  is  in  practice.  Education,  within  the 
last  few  years,  has  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and 
htA  undergone,  and  is  undergoing,  considerable  improvement; 
and  it  is,  therefore^  less  easy  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  its 
present  state,  than  upon  that  which  existed  some  time  previ- 
OQsIy.  Taking,  then,  as  the  period  to  which  our  observe- 
cions  refer,  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century,  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  life,  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  was,  on  the  whole,  better  than  that  of  boys.  The 
miority  of  the  boys  were  occupied  in  learning  impefftctly  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  scarcely  any  thing  else ;  while  girls  were  acquir- 
ing not  only  languages,  and  periiaps  music  and  punting,  but  such 
laore  important  knowledge  as  must  constitute  an  essential  part  of 
every  well-devised  scheme  of  education,  and  would  be  valuable  to 
them  through  life.  We  firmly  believe,  that  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases,  the  girl  of  seventeen  was  better  informed  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  well-educated  persons  ought  to  be  conversant  with — -pos- 
sessed a  more  cultivated  understanding,  and  was  more  capable  of 
convermng  intelligently  with  persons  much  older  than  herself — 
than  the  boy  of  the  same  age*  If  this  be  so — and  though  no 
proef  can  be  offered  in  support  of  such  assertion,  we  confidentl  v 
make  it,  in  the  belief  that  there  are  few  of  our  readers  who  will 
not  concur  with  us — it  cannot  be  argued  with  any  plausibility, 
tbat  to  education  rather  than  to  nature  man  owes  that  mental  su- 
periority over  woman,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  denied. 

It  may  be  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  this  is  true  on  the 
assumption  that  education  ceases  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  ; 
hot  that  this  is  scarcely  true  with  regard  to  either  sex — that 
at  this  period,  or  a  little  later,  frequently  begins  the  most  va- 
hiaUe  part  of  a  young  man's  education, — when,  comparatively 
free  from  the  trammels  of  strict  superintendence,  and  the  oom- 
ptiisory  imposition  of  distasteful  tasks,  but  animated  with  a 
sml  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  he  believes  would  be 
beneficial  to  him — he  begins  to  educate  himself.  In  this  there  is 
nach  truth ;  and  in  this  sense,  far  from  being  limited  to  the 
period  of  youth,  education  never  ceases ;  for  every  acquisition  of 
knowledge  by  an  individual  for  himself,  as  long  as  his  faculties 
are  capable  of  acquiring,  may  be  included  under  that  term. 
Bot  to  Qse  edncation  in  this  sense,  and  to  reason  upon  it  as  if  it 
«rere  identical  with  the  instruction  which  young  persons  derive 
frma  their  eMers,  is  to  deceive  oarselvcs  by  similarity  of  term. 
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The  education  which  was  spoken  of  as  suffieiently  potent  to  vie 
in  its  effects  with  those  of  nature — to  form  the  habits,  to  modify 
the  character — is  that  which  is  caused  by  instruction  upon  the 
plastic  minds  of  youth.  No  power  short  of  that  exerted  by 
superior  age,  wisdom,  and  authority,  or  by  the  pressure  of  remarks 
able  circumstances,  can  justly  be  deemed  capable  of  producinfl; 
the  effects  which  have  been  claimed  for  education*  But  self* 
education — that  which  an  individual  applies  to  himself  either 
wholly  without  aid,  or  with  the  assistance  rather  than  under 
the  control  of  others — is,  in  fact,  only  another  name  for 
the  development  of  that  intellectual  strength  with  which  he  is 
endowed  by  nature.  No  mind  can  exercise  on  itself  a  power 
which  is  not  already  inherent  in  it.  No  mind,  intrinsically^  weak, 
can  strengthen  itself  by  its  own  exertions,  unaided  by  the  pressure 
of  external  circumstances.  From  whence,  if  not  from  nature, 
is  the  strength  by  which  the  mind,  disregarding  inducements  to 
recreation  and  sloth,  voluntarily  consigns  itself  to  painful  toil  ? 
From  whence,  but  from  the  consciousness  of  possessing  such 
power  as  will  ensure  success,  is  the  hope  which  invites  its  pos- 
sessor to  exertions  by  which  success  is  commanded  ?  No  :  if  the 
superiority  gained  by  men  is  referable  chiefly  to  self-education, 
we  must  go  further,  and  admit  that  it  is  ultimately  referable  to 
that  natural  strength  of  intellect,  without  which  self-education 
would  not  have  been  effectual. 

If  the  intellectual  inequality  of  the  two  senses  were  attribut- 
able to  education  rather  than  to  nature,  the  evidence  of  inequa- 
lity would  be  least  apparent  in  those  instances  in  which  education 
has  least  influence.  Such  is  that  remarkable  aptitude  and  ability 
which  is  termed  ffemusy  and  which,  when  existing  in  the  highest 
degree,  is  confessedly  independent  of  the  influence  of  education, 
and  is  even  not  to  be  repressed  by  any  obstacles  of  an  ordinary 
kind.  If,  then,  nature  nad  bestowed  intellectual  gifts  in  equal 
abundance  on  the  two  sexes,  we  might  reasonably  expect  that 
the  number  of  women  of  remarkable  genius — of  women  who  have 
attained  the  highest  eminence  in  literature  and  in  art — would  have 
been  as  considerable  as  that  of  men.  But  how  stands  the  case? 
We  will  not  apply  a  severe,  and  what  some  might  call  an  unfair 
test,  and  ask  for.  the  female  counterparts  in  genius  to  those  great 
leaders  of  their  race  who  have  been  mightiest  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  government ;  because  the  exercise  of  such  arts  is  not  con- 

Senial  with  female  habits.     We  will  look  for  excellence  of  the 
ighest  kind  in  the  calm  pursuits  of  literature  and  taste pursuits 

which  are  as  well  adapted  to  the  habits  of  women  as  of  men,  aod 
for  which  nothing  in  the  education  of  men  peculiarly  tends  to 
enable  them  to  excel.     We.  will  even  set  aside  sdence,  lest  it 
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riiould  be  considered  too  severe,  and  take  for  our  basis  of  com* 
parison  poetry  and  the  fine  arts ;  in  which  the  sensitive  and  ima- 
^native  temperament,  and  refined  and  tasteful  habits  of  women, 
nigfat,  apnon\  be  presumed  to  give  them  an  unquestionable 
superiority  over  the  more  stubborn  nerve  and  coarser  habits  of 
inan«  Yet,  though  educated  women  are  very  conversant  with 
elegant  literature,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  majority  of  men, 
and  many  have  from  all  times  been  versifiers — and  though  the 
poet  is  proverbially  ^  born,  not  made ; '  and  though  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  habits  of  women  which,  so  much  as  in  the  severer 
occupations  of  men,  should  tend  to  quench  the  poetical  fire,  or 
induce  them  to  resist  its  inspiration ;  yet  where  is  the  poetess 
whom  even  partiality  could  place  in  that  elevated  class  to  which 
belong  our  Shakspeare,  Spencer,  Milton,  Dry  den,  Byron  ? 
Women,  especially  in  England,  have  written  so  much  and  so 
well,  as  to  prove  that  they  have  no  natural  inaptitude  for  poetry ; 
and  there  are  not  a  few  (of  whom  some  are  living)  who  have 
written  with  a  degree  of  power  and  beauty,  which,  though  it 
cannot  raise  them  to  the  highest  class,  or  create  a  strong  impres- 
•ioo  upon  the  public  taste,  ought  to  elevate  them  far  above  the 
disparaging  character  of  mediocrity.  This,  therefore,  is  a  fair  field 
of  competition — this  is  good  ground  on  which  to  try  the  ques- 
tion of  natural  superiority.  Yet,  in  this  least  masculine  exercise 
of  intellect — this  department  so  suitable  to  their  more  sympathe- 
tic and  nervous  temperament — although  there  has  been  excel- 
lence, yet  that  which  is  of  the  highest  class  has  never  been  dis- 
played by  woman. 

Look,  next,  at  the  arts  of  painting  and  music.  These  are  arts 
which  seem  to  depend  most  upon  qualities  which  are  rather  at- 
tributes of  the  female  character,  than  of  the  sterner  and  less 
sensitive  nature  of  man.  They  are  less  congenial  with  the 
ardinary  pursuits  and  avocations  of  men  than  of  women ;  and  by 
the  influence  of  education,  especially  in  this  countrv,  they  fall 
peculiariy  to  woman's  share.  For  twenty  girls  to  whom  music 
and  drawing  are  a  part  of  education,  you  will  scarcely  find  one 
boy  respectuig  whom  it  is  the  same.  In  other  countries  the 
diffiHences  may  be  less;  but  still  the  cultivation  of  these  arts 
will  be  found  to  preponderate  on  the  female  side.  Moreover, 
these  are  arts  which  are  not  treated  by  women  as  mere  embellish- 
ments. They  are  pursued  by  many  as  professions — they  are 
cultivated  with  all  the  ardour  which  the  keenest  sense  of  self- 
interest  can  inspire*  Yet  where  are  the  great  names  ?  There 
iiave  been  many  men  whose  names  will  live  as  painters  and  com- 
posers of  music,  as  long,  perhaps,  as  the  delightful  arts  in  which 
they  excelled  continue  to  be  appreciated  as  an  important  portion 
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^  the  innocent  pleasures  of  eivilised  society.  But  of  wfaal 
woman  can  we  say  the  same?  We  cannot  name  one  whose 
tkle  to  such  distinction  would  be  ratified  by  the  pubKc  voice. 
These  are  plain  and  undeniable  facts ;  and  we  see  not  how  we 
ean  avoid  the  obvious  inference,  that,  even  in  those  departments 
of  the  intellect  whidi  are  most  congenial  with  woman^s  nature^ 
education,  and  pursuits,  there  is  not  such  an  approach  to  equar 
lity  of  power,  as  to  enable  woman  to  attain  those  heights  to  wnich 
man's  superiority  sometimes  raises  him. 

To  turn  from  the  ornamental  arts  to  institute  a  comparison  re- 
specting the  exercise  of  intellect  on  those  important  public  matters 
on  which  depend  the  welfare  of  a  state — might  seem  almost  futile 
and  absurd.  Yet  we  cannot  dismiss  the  comparison  altogether  in 
silence,  while  there  are  those  who  seriously,  and  we  will  add  plau- 
sibly, hold  that  women  should  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  exercise 
of  political  power.  To  such  advocates  of  the  rights  of  women, 
many  might  deem  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  ask,  what  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  legislative  and  administrative  abilities  has  been 
hitherto  given  by  woman  ?  Debarred  as  she  is  from  the  practice 
of  politics,  what  proof  has  she  given  of  consummate  knowledge 
of  them  in  theory  ?  What  work  has  issued  from  a  female  hand, 
what  words  have  fallen  from  female  lips,  fraught  with  such  les* 
sons  of  political  wisdom  as  man  might  study  with  advantage? 
Of  deceased  female  writers  on  political  subjects,  the  only  one  of 
such  distinguished  ability  as  to  deserve  to  be  cited  as  a  remark* 
able  exception,  is  Madame  de  Stael.  Yet  who,  after  reading 
her  eloquent  works,  does  not  feel  that  their  merit  resides  in  their 
brilliancy  rather  than  in  their  profoundness — that  they  dazzle 
rather  than  convince — that  thev  display  qualities  fitter  for  the 
orator  than  for  the  statesman — tnat  tney  do  not  inspire  confidence 
in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  or  cause  us  to  feel  tnat  the  practi* 
cal  guidance  of  public  affairs  would  have  been  committed  with 
safety  to  the  utterer  of  those  sparkling  epigrams  ? 

<  The  simple  truth/  says  the  judicious  authoress  of  Woman^$Iiigkt9  and 
DutieSf  *  seems  to  be,  that  every  faculty  in  the  minds  of  the  two  sexes 
is  the  same,  except  that  there  is  less  general  vigour  in  those  of  woman. 
There  is  no  mental  exercise  in  which  men  have  excelled,  that  womea 
have  not  also  succeeded  in  extremely  well,  up  to  a  certain  point.  But 
wherever  the  greatest  efforts  are  required,  whether  of  judgment,  imagi- 
nation, attention,  perseverance,  or  any  other  power,  the  superior  vigour 
of  the  masculine  mind  becomes  evident.  Hence,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  business  of  life  does  not  require  the  utmost  exertion,  eren  of  ordin* 
ary  ability,  it  is  only  in  the  more  arduous  pursuits  that  the  constitutional 
superiority  of  the  masculine  mind  appears  invariably.  In  low  stages  of 
civilization,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  advantage  is  observed  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  woman ;  for  any  circumstance  in  their  habits  that 
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imfmf  «poB  them  the  necesaity  of  greater  exercise  of  obaervation  and 
iwijgfmeoty  tarns  the  balaoce  in  their  favour.  But,  in  the  complicated  and 
Uborioas  affairs  of  ciTJlized  societies,  no  education  could  give  general 
foperiority  or  even  equality  to  the  female  sex  ;  the  demand  for  laborious 
investigations,  and  the  highest  powers  of  combination  and  invention,  if 
too  constant  both  in  profession  and  science. 

*  A  contrary  opinion  is  occasionally  maintained  by  ingenions  women, 
who,  from  living  in  frivoloas  and  contracted  spheres,  feel  their  superiority 
to  the  conmon-place  men  by  whom  they  are  suroonded ;  whose  only 
advantage  is  the  possession  of  an  ordinary  college  education,  sufficient 
capacity  for  which,  or  for  a  good  deal  more,  they  are  coasdous  of  possess- 
ing themi^lvet.  fiat  they  hold  this  opinion,  because  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  abatmse  nature  of  the  enquiries  carried  on  in  the  scientific  world, 
the  very  oljects  and  importance  of  which  they  are  ignorant*  Even  in 
works  of  general  literature,  they  may  be  well  aware  they  have  not  always 
depth  enough  to  perceive  and  feel  the  great  difference  between  first-rate 
and  second-rate  orders  of  genius/ 

Tke  cbampions  of  female  rights — the  advocates  for  woman's 
participatioQ  with  man  in  those  political  functions  which  are  now 
txcliniTely  bis — would,  after  all,  effect  little  in  sujpport  of  their 
theory,  if  they  could  even  prove  that  there  exists  in  woman 
an  equality  of  intellectual  power,  an  equal  aptitude  for  political 
affairs,  and  the  more  important  and  serious  business  of  public 
life.  Grant  all  this ;  yet  tne  participation  of  women  (not  in  indivi- 
dual cases,  but  as  part  of  a  general  system),  could  not  be  admit- 
ted without  infringing  upon  that  important  law  which  prescribes 
a  division  of  duties,  as  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  in  the 
conduct  and  transaction  of  human  affairs.  Take  an  instance  (and 
there  are  probably  many)  in  which  the  wife  has  an  equal  capacity 
with  her  husband  for  that  business  which  falls  naturally  to  his  lot, 
and  woold  be  able  to  take  his  place,  and  transact  his  affairs  quite 
as  efficiently  as  himself; — assume,  next,  that  the  husband  has  an 
equal  aptitude  for  all  those  domestic  duties  which  are  assigned 
by  custom  to  the  wife ;  yet  can  any  one  doubt  that  if  each,  * 
during  alternate  periods,  were  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  other, 
that  the  result  would  be,  that  the  whole  duties,  public  and  domes- 
tie,  thus  divided  among  them,  would  be  much  less  efficiently  per- 
formed than  if  each  adhered  exclusively  to  their  own  department  ? 

'  There  can  be  no  civilization,'  says  the  authoress  of  WomcaCt 
EigkU  amd  IhUies^  ^  without  order ;  and  the  progress  of  order 

*  could  scarcely  be  secured  without  some  provision  that  should  lead 
'  mankind  promptly  and  universally  to  a  division  of  labour  and 
'  duties  into  public  and  private.     The  utmost  confusion  and  em- 

*  barrassment  would  arise,  if  it  were  quite  uncertain  which  of  the 
'  two  heads  of  a  family  should  attend  to  the  details  of  the  house- 

*  hold,  and  which  pursue  the  profession  or  duties  that  were  to 
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*  provide  for  theircoaamon  support.'  *  The  confasion  would  be  so 
'  great,  from  the  uncertainty  which  of  the  two  parties  should  aban- 

*  don  their  professional  duties  to  attend  to  the  details  of  domes- 

*  tic  life,  that  I  think  such  an  awkward  condition  of  society  would 
^  compel  the  institution  of  castes,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 

*  community  might  be  brought  up  to  particular  sorts  of  employ- 

*  ment  alone.  Let  any  one  but  follow  out,  in  imagination,  the  de« 

*  tails  of  a  condition,  in  which  all  the  professions  and  employments 
^  of  civil  life  were  given  indifferently  to  men  or  women,  as  their 

*  physical  strength  might  permit.     The  picture  could  scarcely 

*  be  drawn  out  with  seriousness  ;  but  the  embarrassments  would 

*  not  be  the  less  real  because  the  notion  is  ludicrous.' 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  very  sensible  remarks,  we  will 
quote  the  following  from  the  same  work.  They  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  judgment  of  the  author. 

<  Nature  having;  placed  the  stronger  mind  where  she  gave  the  stronger 
body,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  more  enterprizing,  ambitious  spirit,  tbe 
custom  that  consigns  to  the  male  sex  tbe  chief  command  in  society,  and 
all  tbe  affairs  which  require  the  greatest  strength  and  ability,  has  a  better 
foundation  than  some  of  the  prejudices  that  result  from  it.     The  bard, 
laborious,  stern,  and  coarse  duties  of  the  warrior,  lawyer^  legislator,  and 
physician,  require  all  tender  emotions  to  be  frequently  repressed.     The 
firmest  texture  of  nerve  is  required  to  stand  tbe  severity  of  mental 
labour,  and  the  greatest  abilities  are  wanted  where  the  duties  of  society 
are  most  difficult.     It  would  be  as  little  in  agreement  with  the  nature  of 
things,  to  see  the  exclusive  possession  of  these  taken  from  the  abler  sex 
to  be  divided  with  the  weaker,  as  it  is,  in  the  savage  condition,  to  behold 
severe  bodily  toil  inflicted  on  the  feeble  frame  of  the  woman,  and  the 
softness  of  feeling  which  nature  has  provided  her  with  for  the  tenderest 
of  her  offices,   that  of  nurturing  the  young,  outraged  by  contempt, 
menaces,  and  blows.    It  is,  therefore,  an  impartial  decree  which  consigns 
all  the  offices  that  require  the  greatest  ability  to  men.     For  is  it  less  the 
interest  of  woman  than  of  man,  that  property,  life,  and  liberty  should  he 
•  secured — that  aggression  should  be  quickly  and  easily  repressed — that 
contentment  and  order  should  prevail,  instead  of  tumult  ?  That  industry 
should  be  well  paid — provisions  cheap  and  plentiful — that  trade  should 
cover  their  tables  and  their  persons  with  the  comforts,  conveniences, 
and  luxuries  which  habit  has  rendered  necessary,  or  an  innocent  sensi- 
bility pleasurable?  Is  it  less  momentous  to  them  that  religious  opinions 
should  be  free  from  persecution — that  a  wise  foreign  policy  should  main- 
tain those  blessings  in  peace,  and  preserve  us  from  thd  tribulation  of 
foreign  dominion  ?  In  objects  of  less  selfish  interest,  are  women  less 
anxious  than  men,  or  more  so,  to  see  the  practice  of  slavery  expelled 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  or  our  colonial  government  redeemed  in 
every  remaining  instance  from  the  stain  that  has  too  often  attended 
it,  of  being  numbered  with  the  most  oppressive?     In  tbe  dangerous 
and  difficult  sciences  of  medicine  and  surgery,  is  it  less  important  to 
women  than  to  men,  that  the  life  which  bangs  by  a  thread,  should  be 
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trusted  to  those  whose  nerves  and  ahilitiee  ensure  the  greatest  skill  ?  Or, 
in  law,  that  the  decision  of  rights,  the  vindication  of  innocence,  shonld 
be  io  the  hands  of  those  who  can  most  patiently  endure  the  driest  stu- 
dies, and  mast  boldly  follow  human  nature  through  all  its  various  form8» 
and  all  its  foul  pursuits  ?  Ills  enough,  Heaven  knows,  ensue  from  the 
weaknesses  and  incapacity  of  man  ;  but  to  confer  the  offices  which  demand 
all  the  skill  and  energy  that  can  be  had  on  those  who  are  weaker  stilly 
woold  be  injurious  alike  to  both.' 

One  of  the  most  important  practical  questions  that  have  been 
mooted  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  women  is,  whether  they 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  invested  with  such  direct 
exercise  of  political  power  as  is  involved  in  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  election  of  a  member  of  our  House  of  Commons.  It  is  urged 
that  we  cannot  consistently  plead  for  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
all  political  functions,  while  by  a  provision  of  our  constitution, 
which  experience  teaches  us  to  regard  with  peculiar  approbation 
and  respect,  the  highest  political  functions  may  be  exercised  by  a 
female ; — that  women,  as  the  holders  of  property,  possess  one  of 
those  qualifications  on  which  our  representative  system  is  found- 
ed ;  and  that,  while  we  exclude  them  from  all  direct  partidpation 
in  the  franchise,  we  leave  to  the  female  possessor  of  lands  and 
houses,  as  fully  as  to  the  proprietor  who  is  of  the  other  sex,  an 
indirect  influence  over  the  votes  of  others; — that,  independent  of 
the  possession  of  property,  which  in  a  man's  hands  would  confer 
a  right  to  vote,  women,  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  neces- 
sarily exercise  a  considerable  influence  over  the  political  opinions 
and  conduct  of  men ; — that  it  i^  always  advantageous  to  substitute 
direct  agency  for  indirect  influence ;  and  that,  by  adding  open 
responsibility  where  there  is  already  unobserved  power,  you  render 
the  exercise  of  that  power  more  pure.  It  is  urged,  too,  that  objec- 
tions against  the  practical  exercise  of  the  franchise,  such  as  the 
too  frequent  conduct  of  election  mobs,  and  the  shock  which  female 
delicacy  must  receive  from  contact  with  the  polling-booth  and 
hustings,  are  founded  upon  the  existence  of  nuisances  which 
ought  to  be  abated ;  that  they  are  objections  against  the  present 
system,  and  not  against  woman's  right  to  vote ;  that  it  is  possible, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  better  system,  to  obviate  all  that  is  re- 
pugnant in  the  conduct  of  elections ;  and  that  a  silent  vote, 
dropped  unobtrusively  into  the  ballot-box,  need  not,  under  proper 
management,  cause  any  uneasiness  to  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the 
most  retiring  woman. 

lliese  arguments  have  been  put  forth  and  sustained  with  much 
ingenuity,  not  only  by  women  but  by  men ;  among  whom  we 
may  particularly  mention  Mr  Baillie,  tne  author  of  a  well-written 
tract  on  *  The  Rationale  of  Representation.'  He  here  atates  that, 
with  respect  to  *  widows,  or  single  women,  keeping  house,  or 
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*  poMeMing  the  wqusite  anoont  of  property  that  would  be  en* 
^  titled  to  vote,  it  is  difficult  to  conceiTe  the  shadow  of  a  reason 

*  why  they  should  be  debarred  from  the  privilq^  except  the 
^  tumultuous  proceedings  which  are  the  unruly  progeny  of  unskil- 
'  ful  arrangements/ 

The  arguments  above  stated  in  behalf  of  the  political  rights  of 
women,  may  be  answered  in  a  few  words*  The  fact  that  thesa 
kingdoms  can  be  ruled  over  by  a  queen,  may  be  an  effectual  an- 
swer to  an  argument  in  £iivour  of  the  exdusicm  of  women  from 
off  exercise  of  political  power ;  but  the  absence  of  analogy  be^ 
tween  the  position  and  functions  of  the  sovereign  and  those  of  any 
of  her  subjects,  prevents  the  example  from  being  applicable  ia 
support  of  any  otner  case.  If  it  could  be  applied  in  any  caset 
the  least  remote  in  point  of  anal<^  would  be  that  of  peeresses 
in  their  own  ri^ht ;  and  the  privil^e  claimed  for  them  would  be^ 
that  they  shoum  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But,  if  any 
advocate  of  female  r%hts  has  ever  seriously  proposed  that  they 
should  mingle  among  men  in  the  stormv  debates  of  a  deliberative 
assenbly,  he  will  be  considered,  we  think,  by  a  vast  majority, 
even  among  wom^i,  as  scarcely  entitled  to  a  serious  reply. 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  indirect  influence  which  women 
possess  as  the  holders  of  property,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  possess  it  only  because  their  possessing  it  cannot  be  pre^ 
vented ;  and  that  the  question  is  not  whether  direct  infloenee  snail 
be  mbttiiuied  for  the  indirect,  but  whether  it  shall  be  s^peroddidL 
It  has  never  yet  been  shown  that  the  possession  of  a  right  to 
vote,  renders  any  one  less  solicitous  to  influence  the  votes  of 
others ;  and  it  may  even  be  reasonably  doubted  whe^r  it  does 
not  tend  to  an  opposite  effect.  The  man  who  has  no  vote  ab- 
stracts himself  from  political  affairs,  or  views  them,  not  as  an 
agent  in  the  conflict  of  parties,  but  from  a  distance,  as  a  calm 
spectator.  He  is  not  solicited  by  candidates  or  their  friends — ho 
is  not  drawn  into  those  scenes  by  which  the  fervour  of  political 
feeling  is  animated  and  renewed  ; — he  views  the  question  at  issue 
dispassionately*— and,  if  he  cares  how  others  vote,  his  solicitude  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  ins[Hre  him  with  a  wish  to  influence  them. 
But  the  man  whose  vote  has  drawn  him  into  the  contest,  and 
made  him  a  partisan,  and  inspired  him  with  that  interest  whidi 
mere  egotism  will  sufficiently  inspire  in  behalf  of  that  party  to 
which  ne  is  committed,  is  less  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  suck 
slight  assistance  as  his  own  single  vote  confers ;  and  will  more 
probably  endeavour  to  exert  some  influence  over  others,  than  he 
who,  not  possessing  a  vote,  is  thereby  warned  to  stand  aloof. 
If,  then,  the  woman  possessing  property  has  a  right  to  vote^ 
she  becomes  a  privileged  participator  in  political  struggles4 
Politics  are  no  longer  out  of  her  province ;  sne  turns  her  atten- 
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lion  to  party  questions ;  she  is  openly  canrassed  by  the  candi- 
dates; sbe  warmly  adopts  the  cause  of  one  of  them;  it  is  no 
kiager  a  matter  of  inditterenoe  to  her  whether  her  tenants  vote 
for  A  or  for  B ;  she  has  something  more  to  declare  than  a  mere 
unsanctioned,  unmeaning,  preference ;  she  has  a  Tote-^and  the 
country  will  know  for  whom  she  gives  it ;  and  she  becomes  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  success  of  him  whom  she  openly  sup- 
ports. It  surely  cannot  be  maintained  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  supar*uddition  of  direct  influence  will  not  render  the 
temptation  to  exercise  indirect  influence  much  stronger. 

Whether  the  process  of  voting  at  elections  can  ever  be  so 
airanged  as  to  present  nothing  formidable  and  repulsive  to  the 
•eositive  and  retiring  modesty  which  befits  a  woman,  is  a  problem 
which  only  experience  can  effiectually  solve,  and  on  whicn  speto- 
latioo  is  eoaaequently  unsatisfactory.  But  grant  the  enforcement 
of  order  and  deoonim  to  any  conceivable  extent  that  the  best  re- 
galatioBS  can  possibly  efiect ;  and  some  degree  of  publicity,  some 
previous  enquiry  respecting  the  qualifications  of  electors,  some 
sabscquentsorutiny  with  respect  to  votes,  must  always  be  admitted, 
for  the  sake  aUke  of  the  voters  and  the  candidates.  We  must  ask, 
therefore,  not  whether  the  registration  court  and  the  parliamentary 
eommittee  amgkt  to  be  sufficiently  formidable  to  deter  a  woman— 
a  young  unmarried  womu — ^from  voting,  but  whether  they  may 
aot  be  rendered  so.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  every 
ooDteit,  one  of  the  two  ccmtending  parties  would  be  interested  in 
keeping  from  the  poll  each  female  voter  whose  intentions  could 
be  gucMed  ;  and  we  fear  no  limits  can  be  assigned  to  the  length 
io  which  ribaldry,  calumny,  and  intimidation  would  be  carried  by 
iacdons  violence,  to  attain  its  end. 

In  thus  replying  to  the  foregoing  argument?,  we  assume  that  it  is 
■ever  contemphited  that  the  right  of  voting  should  be  claimed  for 
aarried  women  during  their  husbands'  lives ;  or  for  unmarried 
women  living  under  the  protection  of  their  parents.  The  divi- 
ttons  which  would  thereby  be  created  in  the  heart  of  fiunilies, 
sad  the  extensive  injury  consequent  therefrom  to  domestic  peace, 
are  objectioDS  too  obvious  to  require  discussion.  We  will  suppose 
the  claim  made  wholly  in  behalf  of  widows  and  spinsters,  pos- 
sessing such  property  as  would  confer  a  right  of  voting  on  men. 
These  would  be  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
deetors;  and  the  power  which  they  would  practically  exercise  as 
a  elass,  with  respect  to  any  measure  which  might  afiect  the  rights 
of  women  as  oontra-distinguished  from  those  of  men,  or  as  in 
aay  wise  opposed  lo  the  latter,  would  be  extremely  slight.  It 
nqr,  therefore,  reasonably  admit  a  doubt  whether  the  value  of 
the  privilege  is  not  too  slight  to  be  worth  the  claiming. 
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Bat  let  it  be  granted,  for  argument*s  sake,  that  it  is  ftnbgtaiitial 
power,  and  no  mere  shadow  of  i^ditional  influence,  which  a  woman 
would  gain  by  such  a  change  ;  and  we  then  ask,  will  the  coose- 
quent  result  be  an  improvement  in  their  position  ?  We  decidedly 
think  that  it  would  not.  In  all  modern  civilized  communities, 
and  especially  in  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  portion  of  those 
communities,  women  are  treated  by  men  with  peculiar  deference^ 
tenderness,  and  courtesy.  Do  they  owe  this  treatment  to  their 
strength  or  to  their  weakness  ?  Undoubtedly  to  the  latter.  The 
deference,  the  tenderness,  the  courtesy  of  man  towards  the  other 
sex,  are  founded  principally  on  the  feeling  that  they  ne^  hk 

Erotection,  and  can  never  question  his  power.  But  let  womes 
e  made  ostensibly  powerful ;  let  a  sense  of  competition  be  intro- 
duced ;  let  man  be  made  to  feel  that  he  must  stand  on  the  defea- 
sive — and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  so  eloquently  described  by  Burke, 
will  speedily  cease ;  and  it  will  be  useless  to  expect  a  continuaoce 
of  that  feeling,  to  wliich  women  can  now  appeal  with  confidenee^ 
and  which  lends  the  most  essential  charms  to  the  ordinary  inter* 
course  of  civiliaed  society.  Women,  as  a  class,  cannot  enjoy,  at 
the  same  time,  the  immunities  of  weakness  and  the  advantages  of 
power.  They  may  take  their  stand  upon  the  latter  ground; 
but,  in  order  ti»  do  so  with  safety,  they  must  possess  the  power 
which  they  assert.  If  they  assume  only  the  c^jpearauce  of 
sharing  it  with  n)an,  and  are  invested  with  a  privilege  whieh 
their  inferiority  in  numbers  prevents  them  from  using  for  their 
own  benefit  €u  a  doss,  they  will,  while  mocked  with  me  shadow 
of  authority,  have  excited  a  spirit  of  jealous  opposition,  which 
would  deprive  them  of  those  advantages  which  man  now  yields 
without  reluctance. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  in  opposing  women's  direct  par- 
ticipation in  political  power  with  men,  we  intend  to  assert  that 
women  should  utterly  abstain  from  all  consideration  of  poli- 
tical questions,  and  be  passive  and  indifferent  spectators.  It  is 
right  that  they  should  participate  in  what  concerns  the  vital  in* 
terests  of  the  whole  community  ;  but,  as  is  well  observed  by  the 
authoress   of  Woman's  Mission^   they   should   participftte  ^  as 

<  nwi'ol  agents,  as  champions  of  the  right,  in  preference  to  the 

*  expedient.     The  immense  influence  which  they  possess,  will  be 
^  most   beneficial   if  allowed  to  flow  in  its  natural  channels ; 

<  namely,  domestic  ones.     The  political  feelings  of  women  are 

<  more  likely  to  be  guided  by  the  abstract  principles  of  right  and 

<  wrong,  if  they  themselves  are  restrsuned  from  the  public  ex- 

<  pression  of  them.     Participation  in  scenes  of  popular  emotion, 
^  has  a  natural  tendency  to  warp    conscience   and   overcome 

*  charity. .  Now,  these  are  the  essence  of  woman's  beneficial  in- 
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*  fluenoe;  and  every  thing  tending  to  blunt  the  one  and  soar  the 

*  other,  is  sedulously  to  be  avoided      It  is  of  the  utmost  import* 

*  ance  for  men  to  feel,  that  in  consulting  a  ^  ife,  a  mother,  or  a 

*  rister,  they  are  appealing  from  their  passions  and  prejudicesy 

*  and  not  to  them,  as  embodied  in  a  second  self/ 

Some  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  interposition 
of  women  in  political  affairs,  by   the   question — whetner  the 
presence  of  a  female  audience  at  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, should  be  sanctioned  by  the  assignment  of  places  ex- 
clusively for  ladies.     The  question  is  deprived  of  much  of  the 
interest  with  which  some  would  unite  it,  by  the  unimportance 
of  the  privilege  which  it  is  proposed  to  confer.     If  the  de- 
bates in  Parliament  were  occult  mysteries,  and  admission  to 
the   galleries  of  the  House  were  our  sole   means  of  insight 
into  the  arcana  of  legislation,  the  privilege  would,  indeed,  be 
valoable.  But  when  any  one,  on  the  morning  after  a  debate,  can 
read  in  a  newspaper  a  very  full  and  tolerably  correct  report  of 
what,  if  admitted  as  a  stranger,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  heard 
and  understood  less  perfectly  the  preceding  evening,  at  much 
sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble,  the  refusal  of  admission  to  the 

Eslleries  of  the  House  is  not  the  refusal  of  political  knowledge ; 
ut  merely  a  refusal  to  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  respecting 
persons,  countenance,  and  gesture — the  dramatic  excitement  of 
oratory,  and  not  the  information  which  it  is  capable  of  imparting. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  such  admission  is  necessarily  conducive  to 
the  attainment  of  political  knowledge.     It  causes  the  individual 
to  regard  the  conflict  of  parties  with  a  livelier  zest ;  but  it  will 
cause  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  think  more  of  the  orator  and  less 
of  the  subject — to  care  less  for  principles  and  more  for  persons. 
Such  may  not  be  the  ultimate  effect  on  those  who  are  habituated 
to  debates,  and  have  outlived  the  excitement  which  attends  on 
novelty  ;  but  these  are  persons,  the  object  of  whose  presence  is 
business  and  not  amusement.    They  who  would  seek  the  gallery 
for  amusement,  would  not  await  this  sobering  process ;  but  would 
DO  longer  come  when  the  novelty  bad  vanished,  and  excitement 
ceased  to  charm.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  effect  of  a  casual 
attendance  at  debates,  is  to  cause  a  regard  for  persons  rather 
than  for  principles,  and  the  substitution  of  private  partiality  for 
calm  and  comprehensive  judgment — in  short,  the  aggravation  of 
those  very  fitulings  which  are  always  observable  in  the  politics 
of  women.     Women  who  take  an  interest  in  politics,  are  com- 
monly observed  to  be  keener  and  bitterer  in  their  partiauinship 
than  men.    To  make  them  spectators  of  political  conflicts,  would 
be  to  aggravate  the  animosity  with  which  they  are  too  apt 
to  regard  the  opponents  of  their  own  friends ;  and  the  harmony 
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and  peftoe  of  society,  which  has  already  too  often  been  tBtothed 
hy  political  discord,  would  materially  suffer. 

Our  chief  object  at  present  is  to  consider  this  subject  wiA 
reference  to  its  effects  upon  the  minds  of  women,  and  upon  the 
society  of  which  they  form  an  influential  part ;  but  the  proposed 
innoration  is  to  be  deprecated  also  on  grounds  relating  to  the 
business  of  Parliament,  to  which  we  shall  very  briefly  allude. 
It  is  surely  inadmable  that  any  thing  should  tend  to  render  our 
Houses  of  Parliament  theatres  for  the  display  of  merely  orna- 
ment^ oratory,  more  than  they  are  at  present;  and  that  the 
vanity  of  young  members  should  be  tempted  to  encroach  upon 
the  valuable  time  of  the  House,  by  the  presence  of  an  audienee 
atill  more  interesting  than  even  the  redoubtable  phalanx  of  re- 
porters. We  can  scarcely  anticipate  the  amount  of  the  change 
which,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  tll^  constant  and  recognised 
visible  presence  of  women  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  would  effect 
in  the  tone  and  character  of  debates ;  but  we  believe,  that  though 
it  might  be  sufficiently  slow  to  be  always  imperceptible  at  the  time, 
it  would  not  be  immaterial  in  the  end,  and  that  its  consequence 
would  be  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  discussions  in  those  Houses, 
and  thereby  to  lower  their  character  with  the  country  at  large.  We 
must  also  consider,  not  only  what  the  presence  of  women  might 
cause  to  be  said  out  of  a  desire  for  oratorical  display,  but  what  it 
might  cause  to  be  left  unsaid.  Subjects  must  sometimes  come 
under  discussion,  which  could  not  be  mooted  before  a  female  audi* 
ence  without  shocking  that  nice  sense  of  decorum  which  now 
prevails  in  refined  society,  and  which  no  right-minded  person  can 
wish  to  render  less  sensitive.  It  is  true,  that  the  probable  na« 
ture  of  the  debate  may  sometimes  be  sufficiently  known  before* 
hand,  to  allow  the  usual  occupants  of  the  Ladies'  GralleiT  the 
opportunity  of  absenting  themselves.  But  this  cannot  always 
be  the  case.  Subjects  such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  will  be 
introduced  incidentailv  and  unexpectedly.  They  may  be  of 
deep  importance;  and  such  as  no  fastidious  delicacy  ought  to 
prevent  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  values  as  he  ought  tb« 
reaponsibili^  which  attaches  to  his  situation,  and  the  obliga« 
tion  which  rests  upon  him  to  do  his  duty  fearlessly  and  frankly^ 
from  stating  as  clearly  and  forcibly  to  the  House,  as  if  hii 
words  were  to  be  heard  by  no  ears  but  those  of  men.  In 
such  a  case,  it  is  not  right  that  any  one  should  be  subjected  to 
a  painful  struggle  between  the  refined  and  decorous  feelings  oft 
British  Gentleman,  and  the  solemn  and  imperative  duties  of  a 
British  Legislator. 

The  wish  expressed  on  behalf  of  women  to  attain  some  influ* 
ence  on  legislation,  is  not  altogether  causeless  and  unreasonable. 
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L^ffitlation  has  been  less  hm^Aly  than  Society— and  they  have 
realgroands  of  complaint  against  the  existing  state  of  the  law» 
with  respect  to  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife.  Ground^  ap- 
parently oa  the  assamption,  that  the  interests  of  husband  and 
wife  are  identical,  the  law  either  interposes  too  little  when 
their  interestB  are  not  identical ;  or  interposes  harshly  and  unjust* 
ly,  and  less  as  a  mediator  than  as  a  partisan*  With  respect  to 
property,  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  due  protection  against  the 
cffeets  of  extravagance  and  rice;  and  the  law  is  impartial  only  in 
its  balance  of  injustice,  and  in  allowing  to  the  culpable  of  either 
•ex  the  most  unbridled  impunity  in  wrong^doins^.  The  extrava* 
gant  wife  may  contract  debts  for  which  her  husband  may  be  sent 
to  prison.  l*he  vicious  husband  of  an  heiress,  whose  friends  or 
legal  advisers  may  have  been  careless  or  inefficient,  and  failed  in 
•ecuring  her  just  rights  by  settlement  previous  to  marriage,  may 
plunge  her  into  utter  ruin  ;  by  squandering,  in  spite  of  her  most 
earnest  remonstrances,  h^  patrimony  upon  his  own  pleasures.^ 
These  are  instances  of  iniustice  which  the  existing  law  is  power- 
less to  restrain.  What  should  be  the  remedy,  is  a  nice  and  diffi- 
Cttll  question ;  for  laws  which  affect  the  tenure  of  pr^^erty,  are 
sonong  those  which  it  is  least  easy  to  amend.  But  if  impossibility 
caanot  be  pleaded,  the  difficulty  of  applying  a  remedy  can  be  no 
Talid  objection,  when  the  evil  is  so  i^reat  and  glaring. 

But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  state  of  the  law,  though 
leoently  amended,  is  in  our  opinion  still  faulty — cases  to  which 

Cbiic  attention  has  been  considerably  drawn,  and  on  which  much 
I  been  forcibly  and  ingeniously  written.  We  allude  to  the 
relative  positiims  of  husband  and  wife  in  oases  of  separation ; 
aad  to  toe  power  possessed  by  the  husband  even  over  infant 
ebildren.  The  conduct  of  the  wife  might  have  been  exemplary, 
the  conduct  of  the  husband  licentious  and  brutal ;  but  if  a  sepa* 
ration  ensue,  even  though  caused  exclusively  by  his  vices,  their 
children,  even  in  infancy,  might  be  taken  from  Aer,  and  placed 
exdusively  under  Us  protection ; — he  mig^t  appoint  his  mistress 
to  supply  her  place  m  taking  care  of  them — and  the  doubly 
injured  wife  and  mother  could  not  see  them  without  his  permis- 
siofi*  This  was  what  English  law  permitted  till  within  the 
laat  two  years.  The  very  statement  of  such  possibilities  in- 
eluded  the  strongest  condemnation.  It  was  a  law  which  sinned 
■fTMnst  the  plainest  Of dinances  of  Religion  and  Nature.  Woman 
^as  no  holier  duty  than  the  protection  of  her  offiipnng ;  and  no 
artificial  rules  of  human  law  could  abrogate  with  impunity  the 
paiamount  sanctity  and  authority  of  a  law  of  nature.  The  mo* 
ahcr  is  the  natural  protectress  of  the  children  when  they  are 
ymwf  t  aJid  need  .her  guidance — she  is  naturally  fitter  to  guide 
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and  cherish  them  than  the  father;  and  no  arg'uments  founded  on 
the  tenure  of  property  as  established  by  law,  or  the  dependence 
of  the  children  upon  the  father  for  pecuniary  support,  could 
prove  more  than  that  in  that  respect  also  was  the  law  in  fault; 
and  that  in  that  respect  also  it  ought  to  be  reformed,  as  well  as 
in  that  which  was  the  subject  of  complaint.  A  partial  remedy 
was  applied  by  the  Act  for  the  Custody  of  Infants,  which  was 
passed  in  the  Session  of  1839.  By  that  Act,  a  mother  may  peti- 
tion for  access  to  her  children,  and  (if  they  are  under  seveo 
years  of  a^)  for  their  delivery  to  her  custody  ;  and  the  Jodgs 
jfn  Equity  to  whom  she  applies  may,  *  if  he  shall  see  JU^*  make 
order  for  the  access  of  the  petitioner  to  her  children,  *  at  such 

<  times,  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  he  shall  deem  con- 

<  venient  and  just;'  or,  with  similar  limitations,  may  deliver 
them  to  her  care. 

Somethini^r  has  thus  been  gained  for  mothers  ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  still  the  exclusive  custody  and  power  of  preveBting 
access,  rests  d  priori  with  the  husband ;  and  the  wife  has  bo 
redress  till,  in  opposition  to  his  usually  ampler  means,  she  baa 
obtained  it  by  costly  litigation  from  the  proverbial  tardiness  of 
a  court  of  equity.  This  Act,  too,  though  it  withholds  (and 
properly)  its  benefit  from  wives  against  whom  adultery  has  been 
proved,  inflicts  no  similar  penalty  upon  the  proved  delinquencies 
of  a  husband. 

Although,  therefore,  the  law  has  been  slightly  reformed,  it 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  deal  impartially  with  both  sexee.  It  is  not 
yet  cleared  from  the  imputation  of  having  too  much  the  impress 
of  tnana  legislation,  and  of  favouring  the  father  at  the  expense 
of  the  mother's  rights.  It  does  not  yet  recognize  equality  of 
right  in  the  two  parents.  On  the  contrary,  it  vests  all  authority 
in  the  father,  till  the  mother,  by  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  can 
obtain  a  participation.     This  seems  to  us  unjust. 

Insanity,  imbecility,  or  crime,  duly  proved,  must,  for  the  sake  of 
the  children's  welfare,  deprive  the  mother  of  authority  over  them; 
and  even  of  that  right  of  access,,  which  she  would  use  only  for 
their  detriment.  But  nothing  else  should  abrogate  her  rights. 
There  is  no  other  authority  which  ought  to  be  superior  to  hers. 
That  of  the  father  may  be  equal,  (except  during  the  infancy  of 
their  offspring.)  but  never  ought  to  be  superior,  as  long  as  the 
children  are  minors,  and  parental  authority  can  be  enforced.  Our 
present  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  arguments  by  which,  in  Mr  Stevenson's  excellent  pamphlet, 
and  in  other  recent  publications,  the  details  of  thi8question,on  both 
sides,  have  been  searcbingly  and  ingeniously  discussed.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  stating  broadly  and  sue- 
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cinctly  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  after  a  consideration 
of  the  whole  question,  and  the  plain  principles  of  immutable 
jastice,  which,  in  our  opinion,  must  be  recognized,  in  any 
adjustment  of  its  difficulties  that  can  be  generally  deemed 
satisfactory  and  equitable. 

If  those  deviations  from  justice  towards  women,  which  at  pre- 
sent deform  the  law  of  England,  were  effectually  corrected,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  the  demands  for  participation  in  political  power, 
now  made  in  their  behalf,  would  cease ;  and  their  most  zealous 
defenders  would  recognize  the  impolicy  of  attempting  to  remove 
them  from  that  sphere,  in  which  their  influence  may  be  exerted 
most  beneficially  for  themselves  and  others*  ^  If  any  thing,' 
says  the  authoress  of  WomarCs  Rights  and  Duties^  ^  urged  in 
*'  behalf  of  women,  tends  to  taking  them  out  of  their  true  sphere, 

*  I  wish  that  it  may  be  promptly  and  completely  refuted ;  for 

*  nothing  can  be  for  the  real  good  of  society,  that  is  not  built 
*'  upon  nature  and  reason.' — ^  The  measure  of  the  rights  of  wo- 
'  mai  must  be  sought  for  in  the  real  advantage  of  society  at 
'  large ;  it  must  increase  with  their  own  intellectual  and  moral 
'  pregress ;  for  the  influence  of  worth  and  intelligence  is  nearly 
^  irresistible.     As  the  peculiar  office  of  man  is  to  govern  and  de* 

*  fend  society,  that  of  women  is  to  spread  virtue,  affection,  and 

*  gentleness  through  it.     She  has  a  direct  interest  in  softening 

*  and  humanizing  the  other  sex.     Man  is  too  rugged  to  be  even 

*  iost  towards  those  whom  he  only  loves,  but  does  not  respect : 
'  be  is  too  powerful  to  be  swayed  by  those  whom  he  only  re* 
'  spects,  but  does  not  love.  The  empire  of  woman  must  be  won, 
'  not  solely  through  his  sense  of  justice,  but  by  the  grace  and 

*  delicacy,  the  tenderness  and  purity  she  diffuses  through  life ; 

*  bat  her  rights  will  neither  ada  dignity  to  her  social  influence, 

*  nor  bring  practical  security  to  her  domestic  station,  except  as 

*  they  are  found  really  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness  o£ 

*  society.* 


Aet.  IX.— 7%^  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  With  an 
Introduction^  by  Georgb  Darley.  2  vols.  8vo.  London : 
1840. 


nPasss  volumes  belong  to  a  series  of  excellent  reprints,  upon 
-^  which,  in  our  last  Number,  we  bestowed  a  well-merited  com- 
nc&dation.  In  regard  to  the  new  literary  matter  which  they  pre- 
sent to  us,  we  have  not  much  to  say.  The  critical  introduction, 
though  crnde  and  desultory,  contains  a  good  deal  that  is  worthy 
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of  pernsal ;  but  we  should  have  liked  to  see  the  writer's  obsenra- 
tions  expressed  in  a  style  more  unaffected  and  perspicuous. 

We  assume  the  Dramas  which  bear  the  common  name  of  Beau* 
mont  and  Fletcher,  as  the  text  of  the  observations  we  are  about 
to  make;  but  we  intend  in  these  to  take  a  wider  rang^  than  would 
suffice,  if  our  sole  purpose  were  the  special  illustration  of  those 
fine  relics  of  our  older  literature.  We  wish  to  consider  the  plays 
in  question,  principally  as  being  the  representatives  of  certain 
qualities  and  tendencies  in  the  Old  En^hsh  Drama,  which  were 
not  finally  developed  till  after  many  vicissitudes.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  say  something  as  to  the  general  character  of  that  Dn« 
matic  School,  in  which  Shakspeare  was  the  teacher,  and  Beau* 
mont  and  Fletcher,  like  all  even  of  their  most  illustrious  contem- 
poraries, were  essentially  pupiU.  We  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
glance  hastily  at  the  earlier  history  of  that  school ;  and  we  shall 
then  fix  our  eye  upon  its  revolutions  and  its  progress,  during  those 
opening  twenty-five  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  were 
the  term  of  Fletcher's  dramatic  authorship. 

The  golden  age  of  Eni^lish  dramatic  literature — reckoning 
from  the  earliest  plays  of  Kit  Mariowe  to  the  shutting^  up  of  tke 
theatres  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War — lasted  for  about 
sixty  years.  A  period  like  this,  embracing  two  generadoas, 
could  not  but  have  produced  many  changes ;  and  such  a  period, 
in  an  age  like  that  in  which  it  occurred,  promised  changes  even 
more  rapid  and  extensive  than  those  which  would  have  appeared 
in  times  less  fervid  and  animated.     The  changes  that  did  take 

Elace  were  very  remarkable.  They  embraced  revolutions  in  the 
istory  of  the  English  drama,  equally  striking  with  those  which 
distinguished  a  period  not  much  longer  in  tne  dramatic  history 
of  ancient  Greece. 

In  the  century  which  elapsed  between  the  earliest  tr^;edy  of 
iEschylus  and  the  latest  or  Euripides,  the  serious  drama  of  At- 
tica passed  from  rude  and  imperfect  strength  to  the  perfection  of 
art,  and  thence  to  the  first  step  on  the  road  towards  corruption. 
Genius  reigned  throughout  the  whole  of  that  glorious  era;  but 
it  was,  as  it  always  is,  a  tributary  power,  paying  homage  to 
iseveral  controlling  influences,  ^schy lus  was  cramped  by  techat* 
cal  inexperience  and  misapprehension;  Euripides  was  seduced 
by  false  taste  and  unsound  philosophy ;  but  Sophocles,  lAnctd 
in  a  situation  more  favourable  •  than  either,  and  endowea  widi 
mental  qualides  more  harmoniously  balanced,  was  able  to  work 
with  sufficient  freedom,  and  to  bestow  upon  his  country  dramas 
worthy  in  all  respects  of  being  esteemed  masterpieces  of  the  art. 

So  was  it  with  the  drama  of  England.  Its  history  begins  with 
Marlowe,  and  ends  with  Shirley.    The  one  was  the  father  and 
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teaeher  of  the  art :  the  other  was  the  last  man  who  deserved  ta 
be  called  his  descendant  and  disciple.  Shakspeare  stood  between 
the  two  eztremesy  bat  greatly  nearer  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter,  in  time  as  well  as  in  spirit.  His  earliest  extant  works  were 
composed  within  a  short  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  period ; 
his  latest  nearly  thirty  years  before  its  dose.  His  dramas  we  can 
admire,  and  in  some  degree  comprehend,  without  reference  to  his 
situation :  they  are  possessions  of  and  for  all  times.  But  eren  in 
regard  to  them  our  comprehension  is  not  sufficiently  full,  our  rere- 
reoce  not  sufficiently  intelligent,  until  we  have  become  familiar 
with  the  poet's  relations  towards  all  the  leading  dramatists  of  the 
time — thoee  from  whom  he  learned,  those  with  whom  he  hboor- 
ed,  those  who  were  pupils  in  his  school.  For  a  right  appreciation 
of  the  minor  dramatic  poets,  a  similar  line  of  stmy  is  yet  more 
desirable. 

^  It  is  true  that,  eyen  as  to  Shakspeare  himself  this  species  of 
hitlorical  eritidsm  is  encompassed  with  difficulties ;  but  these 
are  tenfold  more  formidable  when  the  enquiry  is  instituted  in 
regard  to  the  other  dramatists.  As  to  all  of  tbtem,  however,  the 
obstacles  are  now  much  less  than  they  once  were.  Our  antiqua** 
lies  have  been  industrious ;  many  of  our  crities  have  been  intelli* 
gcat*  The  position  of  Shakspeare  with  reference  to  his  prede- 
cessors— which  is  the  most  interesting  point  in  the  investigation 
--is  now  understood  infinitely  better  than  it  was :  our  knowledge 
of  his  position  with  reference  to  his  contemporaries  and  succes-* 
sots,  has  also  been  improved,  though  less  materially.  The  reci<* 
piocal  relations  of  the  leading  men  among  the  minor  dramatists, 
caa  never  be  so  fully  comprehended ;  because  we  can  never  ac- 
quire for  this  purpose  the  same  wealth  of  materials  which  is  at  our 
command  for  the  illustration  of  Shakspeare's  works.  But  here 
sko  very  much  has  been  effected. 

The  dramatic  literature  to  which  England  gave  birth  during 
tbe  perioa  of  which  we  now  speak,  is  recognised  by  universal  con- 
sent as  the  normal  specimen  of  the  Modem  or  Romantic  drama — 
the  antithesis  of  the  Antique  or  Classical.  Each  of  these  drama* 
tic  schools  possessed  qualities  fitting  it  for  holding  up  to  the  age 
vhidi  it  addressed  its  own  poetic  image;  therefore  each  became 
Bi  its  tarn  the  organ  of  exfHression  for  national  imagination  and 
tentiBieiit.  Ea^  arose  in  a  fortunate  time,  when  language  was 
iUe  to  do  its  biddings- when  the  character  of  the  peopte  furnish* 
td  fit  materUs — when  the  adventurous  cast  of  general  thought 
ttd  feeting  breathed  lofty  inspiration  ;  therefore  each  attained  a 
filccary  ezoeUenoe,  which  gives  it  a  value  for  generations  &r  di»- 
tet  fimn  ito  owm  The  genera  are  as  widely  dissimilar  as  it  was 
pMiUe  for  then  to  be,  if  they  were  to  retain  the  common  essence 
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of  tbe  dramatic  class ;  buC  each  holds  the  highest  place  in  the 
genus  to  which  it  belongs*  Of  that  antique  life,  of  which 
ancient  Greece  was  the  noblest  example,  simplicity  was  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic.  In  systems  or  polity,  in  arrangements  oi 
society,  in  forms  and  tones  of  literature,  the  same  principle  predo-> 
minated.  The  fact  is  no  theme  for  praise,  but  the  consequence 
of  a  necessary  imperfection.  The  whole  development  of  the 
ancient  world,  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  politiod,  was  partial 
and  one-sided*  A  few  elements  were  taken  up,  which  bore  a 
close  analogy  to  each  other ;  all  other  elements  were  unknown, 
or  wilfully  overlooked.  The  task  of  modem  times,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  that  of  uniting  into  one  harmonious  whole,  elements 
which  are  infinitely  numerous  and  essentiallv  dissimilar. 

The  Attic  drama  and  the  old  drama  of  iBngland,*  became  re- 
spectively the  representatives  of  these  two  aspects  of  life  and 
intellect.  Both  sprang  out  of  sources  which  favoured  the  natural 
tendency  of  each ;  but  unless  these  tendencies  had  pre-existed,, 
the  sources  would  not  have  exercised  any  such  influence.  The 
drama  would  either  have  been  derived  from  other  roots,  or  the 
accidental  circumstances  attending  its  derivation  would  have 
been  o^'erruled  by  other  and  stronger  principles. 

But  an  historical  survey  of  the  Grecian  drama  and  the  old 
English,  in  connexion  with  each  other,  teaches  us  one  very  curious 
lesson,  which  the  wide  dissimilarity  between  the  two  kinds  is 
apt  to  conceal  from  our  view.  We  have  learned  long  ago  to 
admit,  that  each  of  the  kinds  was  the  best  for  its  purposes.  We 
do  not  always  perceive  so  readily,  that  each  of  the  kinds  is  in  it- 
self imperfect,  and  that  the  inventors  of  each  show  in  their  works 
a  consdousness  of  this  imperfection.  These  two  forms  of  the 
drama  are  extremes.  The  history  of  each  exhibits  a  frequent 
striving  towards  an  approximation  to  the  other.  The  classical 
drama  makes  repeated  efforts  towards  complication ;  the  modern 
drama  makes  repeated  efforts  towards  the  antique  simplicity. 
The  proof  of  these  assertions  rests  upon  facts  which,  separately, 
are  familiar  to  all  attentivestudents,  but  which  few  are  accusttmied 
to  regard  in  combination. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  analyse  the  Greek 
drama,  either  speculatively  as  to  its  essence,  or  historically  as  to 
the  changes  which  it  underwent ;  but  we  may  hastily  enumerate 
the  principal  of  those  circumstances  by  which  it  evinced  this 
cjuaswromantic  tendency.  Some  of  them  are  inherent  in  the 
tt)rm  of  the  classic  drama ;  and  among  these  the  foremost  place 
belongs  to  the  Chorus.  For  we  must  confess  it  has  often  struck 
lis  as  not  a  little  odd,  that  the  admirers  of  the  Hellenic  umpli- 
city  should  so  seldom  recollect  how  their  simple  and  classical 
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drama  is  really  a  poem,  which  can  with  difficulty  be  referred  to 
4ID7  one  of  the  leading  classes  of  poetical  composition — a  poem 
wUch  to  its  dramatic  element  adds  the  lyrical — an  element  hardly 
hy  any  skill  capable  of  being  harmonized  with  the  former,  and 
in  hei  never  harmonized  with  it  except  in  the  works  of  one  of 
the  Greek  dramatists.     But  we  have  not  time  to  pursue  further 
4he  train  of  speculation  which  mifi^ht  be  thus  suggested.     We 
pass  to  those  circumstances  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  classical 
dramatists,  after  emancipation,  are  but  occasional.     These  are 
seen  most  distinctly  in  iEschylus ;  they  are  rare  in  Sophocles, 
the  greatest  master  of  the  ancient  art ;  in  Euripides  they  re-ap- 
pear in  an  altered  form.     There  is  none  of  the  three  who  does 
not  sometimes  disregard  the  unities.     The  instances  of  disre- 
gard for  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire specification.  But  we  are  less  accustomed  to  observe  the  fact, 
toat  the  unity  of  action  itself  is,  in  some  cases,  taken  very  easily. 
In  regard  to  jEschylus,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  ever  aimed  at 
any  such  unity,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  commonly  un- 
derstood.    In  the  Trilogy^  or  series  of  three  connected  dramas, 
which  was  the  usual,  perhaps  the  invariable  form  of  his  works, 
no  such  unity  could  properly  have  place.     The  three  dramas 
were  intended  to  form  one  grand  spectacle,  represented  in  one 
day.    Their  story  was  incomplete  till  the  last  play  of  the  three 
had  reached  its  catastrophe.     Our  only  extant  exainple,  indeed, 
is  the  Orestean   Trilogy ;   but  the  ^  rrometheus  Bound,'   the 
most  magnificent  of  all  the  antique  dramas,  is  clearly  proved, 
both  by  historical  evidence  and  by  its  own  nature,  to  have 
been  but  one  part  of  a  similar  series ;  and  it  b  equally  plain, 
from  internal  evidence,  that  the  same  thing  must  be  true  of 
Mch  works  as  the  *  Suppliants.'     At  least  those  who  insist  upon 
aegarding  this  play  and  the  ^  Prometheus '  as  properly  dramas  by 
thenuelves,  would  require  to  show,  more  convincingly  than  any 
one  has  yet  shown,  wherein  consists  their  substantive  unity  of 
dramatic  action.     It  is  not  known  with  certainty  that  Sophocles 
ever  composed  Trilogies;  but  the  two  best  of  his  surviving  works 
show  an  obedience  to  the  same  principle.    The  '  OBdipus  King,* 
the  most  nearly  faultless  of  all  antique  dramas  in  the  construc- 
tion of  its  plot,  and  absolute  in  its  adherence  to  all  the  mechani- 
cal rules  of  the  unities,  closes  in  a  depth  of  ffloomy  despair — 
which  is  appalling,  nay  revolting,  even  to  modern  readers,  and 
most  have  weighed  with  infinitely  greater  force  unon  the  minds 
of  its  Grecian  readers  or  spectators.     There  needed  a  dramatic 
e|Mlogue  to  harmonize  the  tragic  passion  with  the  beautiful  of 
art;  and  such  an  epilogue  was  furnished  in  the  solemnly  touch* 
Ing  *  OBdipus  at  Colonos ; ' — a  piece,  be  it  observed,  which  has 
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really  ho  proper  dramatic  action  whatever — a  piece  which,  if  we 
regard  it  byitself^  is  as  faulty  as  its  parallel  and  model,  the 
^huTthi  of  jSEschylus.  Now,  without  saying  a  word  as  to  the 
plays  of  Euripides,  in  most  of  which  the  design  is  grossly  faulty, 
we  are  thus  carried  to  a  point  which  few  of  us,  in  reflecting  upon 
the  Grecian  dramatic  rules,  expect  to  reach.  In  the  principle  of 
the  TrUoffy  of  JSschylus,  we  nave  an  analogical  resemblance  te 
the  principle  of  Shakspeare's  historical  plays.  The  three  parts 
of  Heniy  YI.  are  an  English  Trilogy  ; — a  series  of  dramas  wnicb, 
although  each  of  them  is  in  one  sense  complete,  yet  bear  a  mu- 
tual relation,  and  are  but  parts  of  one  historical  and  poetic  pi4y 
ture.  No  doubt,  the  three  parts  of  the  extant  Chreek  JVUogy  on 
the  one  band,  and  those  of  Shakspeare's  Trilogy  on  the  other, 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  reinarkable  differences ;  and, 
in  particvJar,  we  are  very  far  from  meaning  to  question  the  £iet, 
that  the  English  plays  are  greatly  looser  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  their  structure,  than  are  those  ancient  pieces  to  which  we  com- 
pare them*  But  the  truth  upon  which  we  insist,  stands  in  spite  of 
such  diflFerences.  ^schylus,  and  to  some  extent  Sophocles, 
every  where  appear  as  guided  by  the  same  broad  and  lofty  idea 
which  guided  Snakspeare  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  serious  drana. 
Confined  within  certain  conventional  limits  in  the  construetion 
of  each  drama,  they  strive  to  overcome  the  obstacle  by  compo- 
sing works  which,  though  substantively  separate  in  K>nn,  yet 
must  be  considered  as  being  in  spirit  parts  of  one  complicated 
whole.  We  would  willingly  say  something  also  as/to  the  devia- 
tions that  occur  repeatedly  in  Euripides,  and  in  Sophocles  too^ 
(though  more  rareiv,)  from  the  rule  oi  the  ancient  staffe,  which 
commanded  the  strict  separation  of  the  tragic  from  £e  comic 
But  we  must  hasten  to  our  own  native  drama,  from  which  we 
have  already  made  too  wide  an  excursion. 

We  have  said  that  neither  the  ancient  drama,  nor  the  modern, 
was  developed  in  its  eventual  direction  without  repeated  struggles 
tending  the  opposite  way.  Of  the  old  English  drama  this  is  more 
emphaticallv  true  than  it  is  of  the  Greek;  its  whole  history 
illustrates  tne  fact ;  and  the  consideration  of  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  employments  suggested  to  the  mind  by  a  syste- 
matic study  of  its  monuments.  Tne  dramatic  school,  of  whid 
Shakspeare  is  the  chief,  differs  from  the  antique  both  in  its  form 
and  in  its  spirit.  In  both  respects  the  whole  period,  from  Mar- 
lowe to  Shirley,  exhibits  a  continual  and  curiously  perplexed 
series  of  revolutions.  The  dissimilarities  are  so  great  between 
different  writers,  and  even  between  different  works  from  the  same 
pen,  that  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  make  any  correct  clasrsifica- 
tion  ;  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  met,  that,  with  the 
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tendencies  towards  the  one  or  the  other  extreme  in  form^  (the 
classical  or  the  irrqjular,)  there  were  usually  united  other  ten- 
dendes,  which  either  co-operated  with  these  or  resisted  them.  Of 
all  these  conflicting  tendencies,  so  far  as  they  are  reconcilable 
with  tbe  highest  principles  of  the  art,  there  is  none  that  might 
not  be  illustrated  from  the  works  of  Shakspeare  alone.  We  should 
find  in  him  the  widest  deviation  from  the  formal  unities ;  and  an 
adherence  to  them  as  close  as  in  any  of  the  Grecian  plays,  except 
the  *  CExlipus '  and  one  or  two  others ;  for  such  extremes  are 
suflSdently  represented  by  the  *  Winters  Tale*  or  the  IBstorical 
Dramas  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  '  Othello'  or  the  ^  Tempest'  on 
the  other*  We  should  find  in  him  the  nM>st  complex  union  of  the 
comic  with  the  tragic^  like  that  which,  in  ^  Lear'  and  <  Hamlet/ 
proves,  more  than  any  thing  he  ever  did,  his  unapproachable 
mastery  over  his  art ;  and  we  should  find  in  him  also,  as  in 
'  Macbeth,'  the  most  resolute  avoidance  of  all  that  could  mar  the 
solemnity  of  the  tragic  impression.  But  it  is  our  wish  at  present 
lather  to  illustrate  these  and  other  dissimilarities  from  the  works 
of  the  minor  dramatists;  till  we  reach  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^ 
upon  whom  our  attention  is  particularly  fiixed. 

For  our  present  purpose,  not  less  than  for  a  general  compre- 
hensioB  of  the  history  of  our  ancient  drama,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  consider  the  whole  era  of  its  bloom  as  divided  into  four  periods* 
Of  course,  all  these  run  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  degrees^ 
and  neither  the  times  nor  the  men  can  be  accurately  separated. 
But,  when  we  regard  the  revolutions  of  our  dramatic  literature 
from  a  comman^ng  point  of  view,  we  shall  discover  that  its 
stages  mfiy  be  most  justly  classed  by  this  fourfold  division;  and 
we  shall  ^isilv  find  works  adequate  to  represent  the  leading  cha-- 
racteristics  or  eadu 

The  first  of  the  four  periods  may  be  set  down  as  extending 
from  the  earliest  plays  of  Marlowe,  to  the  disappearance  of  him  and 
his  associates  shortly  after  1590.  To  this  age  belong  Mario we» 
Greene,  Peele,  Lyly,  Kyd,  Lodge,  Nash — and  Shal^peare  him- 
self in  his  early  manhood.  The  second  period  will  extend  trom  about 
1692  or  159S  to  IGOO  ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  date  of  the 
sarliesi  among  Shakspeare's  characteristic  works,  till  the  time 
when  the  influence  of  these  upon  the  other  dramatists  had  become 
general  and  decisive.  In  this  short  period  Shakspeare  stands 
almost  alone.  At  all  events,  he  is  tne  only  representative  of 
that  state  of  the  drama  which  we  wish  to  indicate  as  then  pre- 
valent* The  few  other  writers,  whose  works  we  can  refer  to  these 
jeais,  are  either  pupils  of  the  old  schools,  or  are  beginning  to 
follow  the  teaching  of  the  great  master.  The  third  period  is  the 
longest  of  all,  the  most  interesting,  the  most  diversified  in  its 
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efforts,  and  by  hx  the  most  difficult  to  analyse  or  understand.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  running  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury  to  1625^  the  year  of  Fletcher's  death.  The  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury thus  bounded,  gave  birth  to  a  ^eater  number  of  works  of 
genius,  than  any  period  of  the  same  length  in  the  whole  history 
of  our  literature  ;  and  there  is  not,  in  all  that  history,  any  age 
that  can  rival  in  absolute  excellence  the  greatest  of  the  master- 
pieces then  produced.  Shakspeare,  in  the  zenith  of  bis  power, 
was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  time  ;  the  second  place  belongs  wk 
questionably  to  Jonson  and  Fletcher;  but  around  these  illustrious 
minds  were  grouped  others,  to  whom,'  in  no  other  aee  of  our  in- 
tellectual annals,  could  it  have  happened  that  they  should  occupy 
any  place  short  of  the  first.  In  the  group  thus  overshadowed, 
stand,  besides  meaner  men,  Webster  and  Middleton,  Marston 
and  Chapman,  Heywood,  Dekker,  and  Rowley.  The  twenty 
years  which  make  up  the  last  period  in  our  golden  age  of  the 
drama,  show  us,  of  course  during  their  earlier  portion,  a  few  of 
the  same  names  which  had  adorned  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding; But  new  names  become  conspicuous,  which  till  then 
were  comparatively  obscure,  or  altogether  unknown.  Massinger 
and  Ford,  now  appearing  in  full  strength,  lead  the  van;  and  tMy 
are  followed  by  Shirley ;  while  no  discredit  is  done  to  these  by 
their  association  with  such  men  as  Brome,  Cartwright,  May,  or 
^ven  Randolph  and  Nabbes. 

Though  we  had  a  volume  at  command,  instead  of  a  few  pages, 
^e  should  hesitate  to  undertake  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  thus 
marked  out  and  divided.  Our  eye,  too,  is  fixed  particularly  upon 
the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  the  period  to  which 
they  belong.  On  the  earlier  stages  of  the  drama,  we  mean  to  re- 
mark no  further  than  as  their  peculiarities  are  illustrative  of  the 
period  we  have  specially  in  view ;  and,  even  in  regard  to  it,  we 
shall  find  it  impossible  nearly  to  exhaust  our  materials.  On  the 
last  period  we  cannot  enter  at  all. 

The  character  of  the  period  which  we  have  set  down  as  the 
earliest,  may  be  adequately  understood  if  we  select  three  writers 
as  the  representatives — Marlowe,  Greene,  and  the  author  of 
the  *  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VI.'  We  ourselves  believe  that  these 
three  play^,  in  all  their  shapes,  were  written  by  Shakspeare; 
but  we  care  not  at  present  wnether  this  be  admitted  or  not.  In 
this  triumvirate,  then,  Marlowe  represents  a  species  of  tragedy, 
serious  and  solemn  in  purpose — lofty  and  energetic  in  passion  and 
character,  to  a  degree  which  a  single  step  further  would  convert 
into  monstrosity — pompously  poetical  in  diction  to  (or,  periiaps, 
beyond)  the  utmost  limits  admissible  in  the  drama.  Greene  is 
the  teacher  in  a  different  school.     His  strength  lies  in  the  loose 
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legendary  play,  irregular  to  excess  in  its  form,  and  in  its  spirit 
bearing  a  <uase  analogy  to  several  classes  of  the  metrical  romances. 
His  works  have  more  of  the  popular  stamp  than  Marlowe's ;  and 
their  manner  required  but  a  stronger  genius  for  its  development, 
to  have  impelled  the  drama  powerfully  in  their  own  direction. 
We  shall  soon  see  that  the  lesson  they  taua^ht  was  not  forgot- 
ten* The  '  Henry  VI.'  stands  as  the  earliest  series  of  plays 
which  we  can  recognise  as  adequately  representing  the  simplest 
form  of  the  historical  drama;  for  neither  Peele's  ^  Edward  I./ 
nor  even  Marlowe's  ^  Edward  11./  come  up  to  the  conception  of 
the  cUrs.  Both  were  the  attempts  of  beginners :  this  was  the 
firal  work  which  showed  real  mastery. 

All  the  three  classes  of  dramas  which  have  thus  been  described, 
were  decidedly  anti-classical.  All  of  them  abjured  the  formal 
unities.  All  of  them  sturdily  proclaimed  themselves  descendants 
of  that  Titanic  race  of  dramas  which,  some  centuries  earlier,  had 

S'ven  birth  to  the  Chester,  Widkirk,  and  Coventry  Miracle-plays^ 
vided  into  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  acts ;  and  carrying  down  their 
story  from  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  to  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Attempts 
had  indeed  been  made  to  turn  the  drama  into  a  classical  channel. 
But  what  could  Gascoyne  and  Wilmot  do  against  Marlowe  and 
the  feelings  of  a  nation  ?  What  chance  of  success  would  Tom 
Thumb  have  had  in  a  war  against  the  giants  ? 

But  the  giants  themselves  were  next  overthrown,  and  Zeus^ 
the  god  of  order  and  beauty,  reigned  in  their  stead.  The  dra- 
matic forms,  the  dramatic  pictures,  the  dramatic  experience  of 
the  first  period,  became  the  source  of  the  irresistible  strength,  the 
consummate  skill,  with  which  Shakspeare  ruled  over  the  second. 
The  Historical  Drama  rose  into  life  under  his  hands — an  image 
before  which  all  nften,  unbidden,  bowed  down  and  worshi(^ed.  But 
the  image  was  as  complex  in  its  structure  as  the  chryselephantine 
atmtues  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  .  Shakspeare's  Historical  Drama, 
when  it  had  reached  its  complete  development,  swept  within  its 
Tortez  accessaries  from  all  other  sorts  of  the  dramatic  poem  already 
inrented,  either  by  its  author  or  his  predecessors.  The  con- 
struction of  such  dramas  as  •  Henry  IV.,*  or  even  *  Richard  III.,' 
implied  the  previous  elevation  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy  to  a 
be^ht  which,  in  the  preceding  a^e,  they  had  not  nearly  reached. 
This  rise  had  now  taken  place.  In  '  Romeo  and  Juliet'  there  had 
been  oiven  to  the  stage  a  serious  drama,  exhibiting,  with  remark- 
able effect,  the  characteristics  which  could  be  imparted  to  Tragedy 
formed  upon  the  mixed  model ;  and  before  the  end  of  this  period 
there  had  been  composed  all  Shakspeare's  comedies,  except  one 
of  the  least  successful  in  the  list.  We  cannot  pause  U  illustrate 
Shdkspeare  specially ;  but  one  or  two  points,  bearing  upon  the 
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ptfesent  enquiry,  strike  oae  too  forcibly  to  be  kft  ah<^etber  on- 
noticed.  Among  all  the  works  of  his  which  beloi^  U>  this  pe- 
riod^  (which,  on  a  former  occasion  we  considered  as  his  secood 
stage,)  n^ne  can  be  referred  to  any  of  the  three  classes  into 
which  we  hare  divided  the  leading  dramas  of  the  preceding  em. 
.The  pare  tn^edy  which  Marlow  had  sometimes  written^— Ae 
BSftxed  dramatic  legend  of  Greene^-the  serious  historical  {day,  bee 
from  all  iotermixtttre  of  the  comic — ^were  alike  thrown  aside^  m 
forms  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  cramp  the  flight  of  his  exfian- 
ttve  genius.  It  is  especially  curious,  also,  to  remark,  that  the 
species  of  drama  whicn  Sfaakspeare  took  up  most  eam^tly  in  Us 
earliest  time  of  perfect  strength,  and  which  he  bro«^ht  to  a  shape 
Bever  since  surpassed,  was  precbely  the  species  which,  till  his 
time,  had  been  most  n^lected.  If  he  had  chosen  to  undertake 
the  improvement  of  the  tragic  poem — the  task  of  breathing  imio 
it  his  own  historic  and  poetical  life — ^he  would  have  found  in- 
finite asMStance  in  that  which  had  been  previously  done*  The 
Atones  were  not  only  gathered,  but  cut ;  the  lower  sloiy  of  the 
building  was  already  erected.  But  after  a  single  attempt,  6o£> 
ficient  to  show  that  ne  coidd  have  performed  the  task,  (or,  per^ 
haps,  sufficient  in  itself  to  rank  as  a  full  performance  of  it,)  he 
turned  cardessly  aside  from  tragedy,  like  an  athletic  chaBspion  who 
throws  down  a  quoit  not  heavy  enough  for  his  arm.  He  set  him- 
self to  create  pure  Comedy ; — a  species  of  dramatic  poem  ^i^ch 
we  may  safely  maintain  to  have  had  no  existence  in  England  tiH 
he  laid  hand  upon  its  materials.  In  regard  to  Tragedy,  it  is  not 
true  that  Shakspeare  ^  found  not>  but  created  first  the  staee.'  In 
regard  even  to  the  historical  play,  the  asserti<m  may  ^usiUy 
be  questioned  :  Peele  might  claim  to  share  the  honour  with  him, 
^n  grounds  similar  to  those  upon  which  the  sculptors  of  the 
dna  marbles  might  have  contested  against  Phidias  the  gliMry 
pf  having  conceived  the  figures  of  the  Parthenon.  But  in  regavd 
to  comedy,  the  assertion  is  strictly  true.  There  Shakspeare  had 
no  teacher,  no  helper,  no  competitor.  There  existed  in  our  tongue 
no  poem  which  deserved  the  name,  till  Ben  Jonson  appeared^ 
himself  Shakspeare's  eldest  and  worthiest  pupil. 

Now,  however,  we  pass  to  our  third  period.  The  aspect  of 
the  scene  is  changed.  '  Before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  English  drama  had  been  fully  formed ;  and  several  pieces, 
which  are  still  the  pride  of  the  art,  had  been  already  given  to 
the  world.  The  spell  bad  already  began  to  work,  which,  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  longer,  continued  its  operation  both  upon 
the  people  and  upon  the  poets ;  making  the  arama  the  favourite 
vehicle  of  public  sentiment,  and  enticing  into  its  serviceall  the  finest 
intellects  of  the  time.     The  fact  to  which  we  bltve  last  alluded,  is 
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ime  of  tbe  meet  distinctive  wbich  the  literature  of  that  «ff e  presents. 
The  dreaia  was  all  in  all :  erery  other  walk  of  the  poetical  art  was 
deserted  in  £iiyoiir  of  it.  /  The  chivalry  and  romance  of  narrative 
poetry  had  died  with  Spenser ;  for  that  exquiaike  poet  had  left 
ao  inheritor  worthy  to  Dear  hk  name*  The  satirical  poem,  sue- 
ceasfoHy  as  it  was  cultivated,  had  nev^  attained,  ana  from  the 
impexttednk  of  its  form  never  conld  have  attained,  a  leading 
place  ia  the  republic  of  lettars.  Lyrical  poetry  was  a  plant  too 
delicate  to  flourish  in  that  bracing  climate ;— it  waa  a  nectar  for 
the  oap  of  tke  gods,  in  which  eager  and  energetic  men  discovered 
no  aavoor.  The  epic  had  been  mtrodnced  to  the  nation  in  spirit- 
ed tnmslatioBS  of  the  classics ;  but  it  likewise  fiedled  to  find  pupils. 
Its  poBdenne  and  majestic  nuurch  could  not  keep  pace  with 
the  thundering  tramp  widi  which  the  drama  huizka  along  to 
victory. 

In  short,  all  the  poetical  minds  (^  the  nation  turned  to  the 
drama»  All  oMn  wrote  plays  who  could  write  at  all :  many 
viote  indifiereMt  plays  who  might  have  attained  eminent  success 
in  other  departments  of  poetry;  and  even  in  regard  to  some  of 
tfiose  whose  dramatic  works  are  among  the  moat  Taluable  and 
pleasinff  r^ca  of  the  age,  we  shall  be  able  to  account  for 
mntik  &Bi  is  anomakras  anid  imperfect,  if  we  keep  this  fact  dis- 
lincdy  in  view.  Several  dramatic  writers  of  no  mean  name,  were 
men  whose  poetic  turn  lay  originally  in  a  different  direction ;  and 
that  which  is  dramatic  in  their  ffoaius,  was  but  an  impulse  super- 
indaeed  upon  their  minda  by  high  example,  and  the  excitement 
of  universal  filling*  But  this  holds  most  emphatically  with 
ngasd  to  that  last  dramatic  age,  which  we  shall  n<H,  in  these 
ofaaervations,  be  able  to  reach. 

In  refinrenee  to  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  drttuatists  at 
knEg<*5  the  ^ort  period  during  which  Shakspeare  stood  alone,  had 
veaembled  the  gathering  of  ute  waters  of  a  river  behind  a  strong 
embankment.  Thdr  course  was  checked  ;  the  flood  rose  steadily 
till  it  broke  down  the  mound ;  and  then  the  torrent  deluged  thie 
whole  jribun,  not  only  pouring  along  the  form^  bed  of  the  stream, 
but  carvinff*  out  new  channels  for  itself,  and  filling  old  ones 
which  had  long  been  left  dry.  In  other  words,  the  aspect  of  the 
drama,  for  many  years  after  1600,  presented  phenomena  whidb 
may  be  accurately  enough  reduced  to  three  classes ; — first,  essen*' 
ttal imitations  ot  Shakspeare;  secondly,  attempts  to  form  new 
idiods  out  of  the  dements  furnished  by  him ;  thirdly,  returns  to 
the  older  forms  and  ideas,  or  endeavours  to  maintain  these  still  in 
use  aad  frivoor.  Of  the  first  of  these  direetietis  taken  by  the 
dramay  inatanees  innumerable  are  furnished  in  the  works  of  the 
time.     Shakqpewre  had  struck  a  string  which  still  vibrated ;  and 
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all  notes  which  other  poets  touclied,  required  to  be  in  the  same 
key,  else  the  effect  was  discord.  But  the  closest  among  all  the 
endeavours  to  prolong  the  music  of  the  master's  song,  are  to  be 
found  in  some  works,  especially  earlv  works,  of  Fletcher  and  his 
assodate.  In  the  attempt  to  found  new  schools  of  the  drama, 
deviating  from  Shakspeare's,  yet  (consciously  or  not)  founded  ia 
essentials  upon  his,  tne  great  leaders  were  Jonson  and  Fletdien 
The  former  worked  systematically,  proceeding  towards  one  fixed 
aim  ;  the  latter  worked  at  random,  with  inconstancy  and  incohe- 
rence ;  but  both  were  active  in  the  endeavour  to  strike  out  new 
paths.  In  this  endeavour,  the  next  place  after  them  belongs  to 
Webster  and  Middleton  ;  writers  whose  tendencies,  very  differ- 
ent from  theirs,  we  cannot  pause  to  illustrate.  In  the  restoratioQ 
or  sustaining  of  older  species  of-  the  drama,  there  were  many 
adventurers ;  but  we  cannot  find  any  who  are  better  calculated 
to  represent  the  ruling  spirit  of  such  attempts,  than  Heywood 
and  Dekker  on  the  one  hand,  and  Chapman  on  the  other. 

The  relativ.e  ages  of  the  several  poets  who  headed  these  at- 
tempts, are  facts  calculated  to  throw  no  inconsiderable  light  upon 
their  literary  history.  Jonson  was  younger  than  Shakspeare  bv 
ten  years,  Fletcher  by  twelve,  Beaumont  by  twenty-two.  Mid- 
•dleton,  Webster,  and  Dekker,  were  about  the  same  age  as  Jonson 
and  Fletcher.  Heywood  and  Chapman  were  a  ffood  many  years 
older ;  Heywood  probably  being  not  younger  tnan  Shakspeare, 
and  Chapman  ten  or  eleven  years  his  senior. 

We  are  aware,  that  by  many  who  are  tolerably  familiar  with 
the  old  English  drama,  the  distinctions  which  we  thus  wish  to 
establish,  will  be  regarded  as  altogether  imaginary.  Nor  do  we 
mean  either  to  assert  that  these  distinctions  will  be  found  univer* 
sally  to  pervade  the  writings  of  the  dramatists  in  question,  (except 
Jonson,)  or  to  deny  that  m  many  most  important  respects  .there 
runs  through  all  the  dramatic  poetry  of  that  age  a  remarkable 
similarity.  As  to  the  first  point,  we  would  say  of  all  the  old  dra- 
matists, (Jonson,  as  before,  being  excepted,)  what  we  have  already 
in  substance  said  of  Fletcher.  The  poetic  temperament  was 
stronger  in  them  than  the  poetic  intellect ;  they  were  too  exclu- 
sively poets,  too  little  poetical  artists — a  title  which  belongs  to 
none  among  them  except  ^rare  Ben'  alone:  most  of  them  were 
poor  men ;  almost  all  of  them  were  hasty  writers;  all  of  them 
were  constant  frequenters  of  the  theatres,  and  living  in  a  kind  of 
world  behind  the  scenes,  (if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase  in  speak- 
ing of  the  stage  before  the  Restoration.)  During  the  first  four- 
teen  or  fifteen  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  indeed,  the  sue* 
f  essive  appearance  of  Shakspeare's  tragic  masterpieces  was,  per- 
haps, enough  to  determine  tne  tone  of  the  dramatic  literature  for 
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montlis ;  or  till  a  new  work  of  genius  changed  the  direction  of  the 
impulse.  This  is  an  enquiry,  no  doubt,  which  we  cannot  follow 
out ;  but  if  we  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  an  adjusted 
chronology  of  the  drama,  we  should  discover,  beyond  all  ques* 
tion,  innumerable  analogies  of  this  sort  etren  more  interesting 
than  those  which  connect  ^  Philaster'  with  ^  Hamlet,'  and  ^  The 
<  Double  Marriage'  with  ^Julius  Csesar.'  The  thoughts  and 
images  of  Shakspeare's  works  overhung  the  dramatic  paradise 
like  gorgeous  clouds,  tinging  every  fountain  at  which  the  minor 
poets  stooped  to  lave  their  brows.  And  again,  as  to  the  general 
similarity  which  pervades  the  whole  of  our  old  dramatic  litera* 
tore,  this  is  in  some  measure  to  be  referred  to  the  same  causes  ; 
bat  in  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  to  the  community  of  enthusi- 
astic feeling  that  formed  the  main  source  of  all  the  poetic  inspi-- 
ration.  That  enthusiasm  would  not,  but  for  Shakspeare,  have 
bamed  so  clearly  and  brightly ;  but  the  fuel  lay  all  around,  and 
the  conflagration  clothed  itself  in  colours  which  were  every  where 
similar,  because  there  was  a  similarity  in  that  which  every  where 
fed  its  flame. 

But  beyond  all  these  resemblances,  and  in  spite  of  all  these 
vacillations  of  temper  and  purpose,  there  do  exist  essential  points 
of  dissimilarity.  We  have,  for  our  own  part,  no  doubt  that  they 
can  be  best  arranged  upon  some  such  principle  as  that  which  we 
bare  proposed  for  adoption.  But  even  thougn  we  should  not  have 
time  to  set  the  relations  of  the  several  kinds  in  so  clear  a  light 
as  to  convince  our  readers  that  our  view  is  the  correct  one,  we 
fthmll  have  done  them  a  material  service  if  we  have  induced  them 
to  investigate  the  question  for  themselves,  and  to  discover,  as 
perhaps  they  may,  some  more  effiectual  clue  for  their  guidance 
through  the  labyrinth. 

Both  Dekker  and  Heywood  must,  from  the  few  dates  which 
we  know  regarding  them,  have  been  writers  for  the  stag^  during 
a  period  of  full  forty  years.  They  thus  belong  to  the  time  of 
Snakspeare's  undivided  reign — to  the  time  in  which  he  was  the 
contemporary  of  Jonson  ana  Fletcher — and  even  to  a  small  part  of 
the  time  after  the  death  of  all  the  three,  when  the  monarchs  of  the 
drama  were  Massinger,  Ford,  and  Shirley.  The  writings  of  both 
of  them  illustrate  curiously  the  vicissitudes  of  the  drama.  Dekker 
first  comes  under  our  notice  as  the  author  of  a  dramatid  fairy-tale. 
He  next  appears  as  the  antagonist  of  Ben  Jonson,  satirized  by 
bim  and  satirizing  him  in  turn.  He  afterwards  takes  a  credit* 
able  place  as  a  writer  of  a  class  of  comedies  which  resemble 
Jonson*s,  (if  in  nothing  else,)  at  least  in  their  English  scenes, 
names,  and  manners ;  and  he  lives  long  enough  to  assist  Mas- 
ainger  in  the  composition  of  the  '  Virgin  Martyr."    Heywood  is 
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one  of  the  moat  prolific  of  all  dramatists ;  and  his  works  of  odier 
sorts  are  likewise  numerous.  He  declares  himself  to  have  com* 
posed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays ;  and 
accounts  for  the  fewness  of  those  that  hare  been  printed,  amount- 
ing, so  far  as  we  can  now  discover,  to  fewer  than  thirty.  His 
range  of  subjects  is  even  wider  than  Dekker's.  It  embraces 
seFeral  comedies,  avowedly  intended,  Uke  the  class  which  we  hare 
jast  mentioned,  to  be  pictures  of  contemporary  English  life;  bat 
it  also  includes  other  Kinds  of  works,  which  we  have  here  vme 
particularly  in  view.  One  class  of  these  consists  of  hb  phys 
called  the  ^  Golden,'  <  Silver,'  <  Brazen,'  and  *  Iron  Ages,'  which 
bring  down  the  classical  legends  from  Saturn  to  the  taJmg  of 
Troy.  In  the  same  class  may  be  reckoned  sudi  plays  as  his 
^  Rape  of  Lucrece,'  in  which  the  stately  tragedy  is  relieved  by 
a  multitude  of  comic  songs,  sung  by  one  of  the  Rimaan  '  lords;' 
and  set  forth  in  the  title-page  of  the  printed  copy  as  a  prinary 
inducement  to  attract  purchasers.  AJiother  cbss  is  instanced  in 
his  ^  Four  'Prentices ; '  in  which  Godfrey  of  BovdUoo  and  his 
three  brothers  pass  from  behind  the  counters  of  London  shops 
to  the  first  crusade,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  A  third 
class  is  the  domestic  tragedy,  to  which  belongs  his  *  Woman 
*  Killed  with  Kindness.' 

Now,  on  the  earlier  works  of  these  two  writers  we  are  fax  from 
meaning  to  set  any  high  value.  We  merely  wish  to  indicate 
them  as  the  latest  relics — in  some  sort,  indeed,  we  may  call  them 
revivals-— of  that  old  dramatic  school  in  which  Shakspeare^ 
youth  was  trained.  The  dates  of  most  of  them,  indeed,  fiill 
within  Shakspeare's  second  period ;  but  there  is  evidence  of  their 
having  kept  possession  of  the  stage  during  the  eaiiiest  years  of 
the  period  we  are  now  examining.  The  *  Old  Fortunatos'  of 
Dekker,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Henslowe  in  1595,  but  was 
not  printed  till  1600,  belongs  substantiallv  to  the  sdiool  of  Robert 
Greene.  Heywood's  *  Ages,'  both  in  their  subject  and  in  the 
method  of  its  treatment,  bear  the  same  antique  sUunp;  and 
their  production  seems  to  fall  after  1600.  His  uteresting  work 
of  *  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,'  is  an  attempt  at  resto- 
ring a  kind  of  drama,  of  which  several  had  been  written  before  or 
ab^t  1590— such  as  ^  Arden  of  Feversfaam,'  and  *  A  Warning 
<  for  Fair  Women.'  His  *  Four  'Prentices  of  London,'  has  been 
oddly  represented  by  some  critics  as  a  satire  upon  kniffht-errantry 
—-a  light  in  whidi  it  is  quite  wrong  to  consider  it.  Ridiculous  it 
certainly  is  in  its  conception,  and  m  several  parts  of  its  execu- 
tion— just  like  Greene's  ^  Alphonsus'  or  *  Orlando,'  to  which  it 
bears  some  resemblance.  But  the  author  wrote  in  sober  serious- 
ness; and,  printing  his  play  in  1615,  he  dedicates  it  gravely 
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^  To  tbe honest  and  high-spirited  'prentices,  the  readers;' — adding 
some  curious  information  as  to  the  vicissitudes  of  taste  that  had 
coae  over,  not  only  the  public,  but  the  author  himself. 

Before  the  date  of  that  dedication,  indeed,  Heywood,  taught 
by  experience,  and  bv  the  examples  of  excellence  whicb  were 
aeeam«iating  around  him,  had  written  several  of  his  comedies  of 
English  manners*   Among  these  were,  certainly,  two  at  least :— » 
Us  ^  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,'  a  love-comedy  of  intrigue, 
'  very  delectable  and  full  of  mirth ;'  and  the  two  parts  of  the 
^  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,'  which  is  a  lively  mixture  of  native 
and  familiar  life  with  foreign  and  romantic   adventure.     His 
better  plajrs,  however,  are  probably  later ;  and  therefore  possess 
an  additional  interest  for  us,  while  we  look  towards  Fletcher's 
school  and  works.     Such  is  Heywood's   *  English  Traveller,' 
a  comedy  much  in  Ben  Jonson's  manner ;  with  a  double  plot, 
iBgeniottsiv  combined  (though  one  part  of  it  is  stolen  at  second- 
hiuid)  and  solemnized,  in  the  death  of  the  seduced  wife,  by 
a  tnpc  sentiment  resembling  that  which  makes  the  story  of 
his  oMer  tragedy.     His  ^  Wise  Woman  of  Hogsden,'  a  coinedy 
of  intrigue,  not  without  interest  nor  force  of  character,  has  not 
been  reprinted  since   the  seventeenth  century;   nor  has  bis 
'  Maidenhead  Well  Lost,'  a  play  fai  superior,  which  has  a  roman- 
tic air  of  feeling,  well  kept  up,  and  has  furnished,  in  several  of  its 
tttoations,  hints  for  Massinger's  ^  Great  Duke  of  Florence.'  We 
have  dwelt  long  upon  Heywood,  because  he  is  a  writer  for  whom 
we  entertain  a  great  affection.     Charles  Lamb  has  called  him  *  a 
*  prose  Shakspeare ;'  and  the  expression  conveys  the  idea  of 
nach  that  characteriies  his  manner.     He  is  one  of  the  most 
moral  of  the  dramatists  in  his  time ;  and  there  is  a  natural  repose 
b  his  socles,  which  contrasts  pleasingly  with  the  excitement  that 
reigns  in  most  of  his  contemporaries.     Middleton  looks  upon  his 
characters  with  the  feverish  anxiety  with  which  we  listen  to  the 
trill  of  great  criminals,  or  watch  their  behaviour  upon  the  scat- 
ML   Webster  lays  out  their  corpses  in  the  prison,  and  sings  the 
dirge  over  them  when  they  are  buried  at  midnight  in  unhallowed 
rrouBd.     Heywood  leaves  his  characters  before  they  come  into 
these  situations.     He  walks  quietly  to  and  fro  among  them  while 
thev  are  yet  at  large  as  members  of  society ;  contenting  himself 
with  a  sad  smile  at  their  follies,  or  with  a  frequent  warning  to 
them  on  the  consequences  of  their  crimes. 

There  is  yet  a  special  view  in  which  Heywood's  works,  like 
most  of  Dekker's,  are  historically  curious ;  and  in  which,  spe- 
dally,  we  must  draw  a  distinction  between  them  and  Beaumont 
aad  Fleteher*  Heywood  and  Dekker  bekmged  to  a  class  of 
writeit  wbo  werC)  more  emphatically  than  most  of  their  brethreui 
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the  poets  of  the  multitude.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  op(^  pr 
two  German  critics  have  dwelt  much,  and  justly,  in  their  obser*. 
vations  upon  our  ancient  drama;  although,  in  their  incidental^ 
applications  of  the  principle,  there  are  many  opinions  which  a 
more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  time  would 
have  prevented  them  from  expressing.  When  Shakspeare  first 
rose  into  manhood,  there  flourished,  it  may  be  observed,  two 
species  of  the  drama.  There  was  a  popular  drama,  played 
in  the  public  theatres  for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  and 
headed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele,  and  others : 
there  was  a  court  drama,  w  hich  contained  two  classes  of  works — , 
the  Euphuistic  comedies  of  Lyly,  and  the  pseudo-classical  tra^e* 
dies,  such  as  those  of  Lady  Pembroke  and  the  poet  Daniel.  The 
people  neither  knew  nor  cared  about  Endymion  or  Alexander  and 
Campaspe — about  the  peeress's  Antony,  or  the  Cleopatra  pen- 
ned by  the  groom  of  the  Queen's  privy  chamber.  The  scholars 
and  the  courtiers,  on  the  other  hand,  despised  the  divertisements  of 
the  plebeians.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  about  the  time  when  the  popular 
stage  was  beginning  to  take  its  station  in  the  literature  of  the 
language,  denounced  its  productions  as  *  mongrel  tragi-comedies, 
•  observing  rules  neither  of  honest  dvility  nor  skilful  poetry.'  Afew 
years  later,  when  *  Tamerlane,'  and  *  Faustus,'  and  *  Bethsabe,'  had 
been  written,  and  when  Shakspeare  was  trying  his  strength  of  wing 
in  his  earliest  flights,  Edmund  Spenser  pathetically  deplored  the 
decay  and  defacement  of  the  stage — the  sway  of  *  scornful  folly' 
and  '  shameless  ribaldry,'  the  neelect  of  *  due  decorum,'  the  pre- 
sumption of  idle  and  unlearned  wits.  '^Later  still,  when  the 
popular  drama  had  grown  up  with  its  tropical  rapidity  of  vege- 
tation, the  professed  critics  talked  loudly  of  their  moral,  and  nar< 

and  declined  to  ack 
idsummer  Night's  £ 
Shakspeare's  glory 
forth  alone,  like  a  literary  Boniface,  and  converted  all  the  hear 
thens  to  whom  their  forefathers  had  bequeathed  this  barb^us 
creed.  *  He  had  completed  his  crusade  against  prejudice  before 
the  close  of  fllizabeth's  reign.  The  learned  and  the  refined  bowed 
down  before  that  altar  of  true  poetry  which  had  been  set  up  in 
the  highway  ;  and  erelong  the  finest  intellects  among  them  felt 
it  their  hiflMhiest  honour  to  be  consecrated  as  priests  of  the  Dew 
religion.  This,  inde^,  was  the  great  advantage  which  was 
gained  by  the  drama,  tlurough  the  reception  which  Shakspeare's 
genius  won  for  it  in  the  halls  of  the  Court  and  the  Nobility-r 
not  the  patronage  nor  the  emolument,  nor  yet  any  change  of 
tone  ^hich  was  thus  superinduced  on  the  drama.  The  advan- 
Vx^  luy  in  the  thronging  of  all  the  men  of  genius  in  the 
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direction — in  the  amount  of  intellectual  strength  which  was 
thufl  thrown  into  the  dramatic  market-^in  the  eager  emulation 
which  the  competition  inspired.  It  wais  a  small  thing  that  Shak- 
speare  should  have  been  patronized  by  Lords  Southampton  or 
rembroke,  and  Jonson  by  king  James,  and  Hey  wood  by  James's 
Queen — that  Fletcher  was  the  son  of  a  Bishopf  Beaumont  the 
son  of  a  Judee— that  Massinger,  and  Ford,  and  others,  were  men 
of  honourable  descent.  But  it  was  much  that  the  drama  should 
hare  been  reverentially  acknowledged  as  the  highest  species  of 
poetry — that  it  should  have  become  the  path  to  general  lite- 
rary distinction — and  that  all  the  schools  mto  which  its  works 
dassed  themselves,  however  diversified  may  have  been  their  spe- 
cific qualities,  were  yet  generically  comprehended  in  a  school  of 
which  Shakspeare  was  the  teacher. 

It  is  to  the  specific  particulars  in  which  Heywood,  Dekker, 
and  some  others,  differed  in  their  earlier  works  from  the  class  at 
brge,  that  we  have  last  alluded  in  speaking  of  them.  The  cha- 
racter of  those  plays  of  theirs  which  we  have  in  view,  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  sinele  sentence.  They  were  calculated  for  a  different 
audience  from  that  which  was  addressed  by  Shakspeare,  and,  be 
it  observed,  by  Jonson  and  Fletcher  likewise — to  an  audience 
lower  in  rank,  less  cultivated,  and  less  intelligent.  Indeed,  this 
description  would  apply  to  almost  all  Hey  wood's  works,  his  later 
as  well  as  his  earlier.  The  effects  of  his  youthful  training  were 
never  shaken  off,  and  perhaps  his  position  would  have  rendered 
it  inadvisable  they  should  have  been  so,  even  had  his  own  mind 
been  capable  of  making  the  effort.  Most  of  his  plays  seem  to  have 
been  written  for  Henslowe*s  theatre,  which  was  especially  the 
theatre  of  the  London  burghers ; — of  those  «  high-spirited  'pren- 
*  tices'  to  whom  our  author  dedicates  his  play  of  the  crusade ;  and 
of  diose  porUy  citizens  whom  Fletcher  brings  upon  the  stage  in 
his  *  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestie,'  for  the  purpose  of  ridicu- 
ling their  dramatic  taste.  What  the  direction  of  that  taste  was, 
Biy  be  predicated,  antecedentiy  to  examination  of  works,  by  any 

Sue  who  merely  looks  over  the  names  of  the  dramas  mentioned  in 
enslowe*s  diary.  Whatever  the  subjecU  may  be— historical,  le- 
gendary,  chivalrous,  classical,  or  comic — all  ot  them  bear  the  same 
stamp.  They  are  either  tiie  very  plays  which  had  been  the  best 
works  of  the  time  of  Shakspeare's  early  youth ;  or  they  are  plays 
whose  tities  denote  them  to  belong  to  the  same  class.  Henslowe's 
list  of  authors  agmn,  down  to  1603,  when  his  diary  breaks  off, 
includes  several  writers  of  whom  we  possess  remains,  enabling 
as  to  pass  judgment  with  more  satisfiuctory  reasons. 

Among  them  we  find  at  first  a  name  which  speedily  disappears, 
and  which  indeed  belonged  to  one  whose  plays  could  never  have 
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faaen  well  ealculatod  for  that  theatre.  The  navia'ift  that  «f  Chap-^ 
juMXif  heat  knowa  to  the  general  reader  for  his  tran^tioa  of  Ho* 
nier.  This  energetic  writer  was  a  senui'classic.  In  his  eomedies^ 
he  pursued  the  track  in  which  others^  his  juniors  in  age>  bad  be* 
Qome  pioneers  for  him.  His  ^  Gentleman- Usher  *  and  ^  Moosiear 
D'Olive^'  may  be  referred  to  Jonson's  school;  although  there 
is  more  of  Fletcher's  temper  in  *  All  Fools/  the  best  <n  sdl  his 
plays ;— a  piece  in  which  the  situations  are  dorised  with  an  infinity 
of  comic  and  histrionic  c£fect.  But  we  here  speak  chiefly  of  hn 
tregedieS)  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  he  owes  noreto 
Marlowe  or  to  Seneca.  The  dramatic  thirst  for  blood  which  hsd 
begun  again  to  reign,  called  for  something  to  satiate  it:  and 
Chapman's  own  taste  no  way  disinclined  hun  to  feed  the  Itppe- 
tite.  ''  There  are  no  plays  of  the  age  more  sanguiaary  than  his 
<  Bussyd'Ambois'andhis^  Revenge  for  Honour.'  Butfaemani^es 
his  scenes  of  slaughter  in  a  way  very  different  firom  that  in  whiBh 
Webster  and  Middleton  manage  scenes  not  very  dissimilar  in  thar 
leading  outlines*  Instead  of  the  quaintly  poetic  air  of  romanoe 
which  they  throw  around  their  groups  of  guilt  and  terror — is* 
stead  of  the  headlong  haste  with  which  they  thrust  their  charae^ 
ters  on  the  stage,  aiid  snatch  them  off  again,  and  the  impetuoeity 
with  which  (hey  insfure  all  that  is  done  and  Ifelt  and  said— Chap* 
man  wraps  up  every  one  of  his  figures  in  his  own  epic  mantle, 
and  bids  them  walk  the  stage  with  stern  and  slow  composure*/ 
He  does  not  imitate  the  classical  drama,  in  removing  acts  of  death 
out  of  sight ;  but  he  gives  us  in  the  same  play  the  visible  honors 
of  the  modem  stage,  and  the  narrative  declamation  which  in  the 
ancient  there  had  been  a  reas9n  for  introducing,  but  for  which 
here  there  was  no  fitting  place.  The  most  characteristic  iostanee 
of  his  manner,  is  the  ^  Conspiracy  of  Biron,'  out  of  which  he 
makes  two  p1ays«  The  latter  of  these  is  the  finest  tragic  com* 
position  he  has  left ;  and  might  better  have  deserved  reprinting 
than  the  '  Bussy  d'Ambois.'.  But  both  plays  are  tedious  ana 
oratorical  to  excess :  they  are  almost  unreadable,  and  as  acting 
pieces  must  have  been  altogether  intolerable.  The  energetic 
portraiture  of  Biron's  character  in  the  latter  play,  especially 
m  the  scenes  after  his  condemnation,  js  overlaid  with  so.  many 
touches,  that  the  outline  is  completely  disguised ;  and  ip  the 
preceding  play,  to  say  nothing  of  other  peculiarities,  a  royal 
speech  ana  an  ambassador's  answer  are  embodied,  and  re- 
peated at  full  length  in  the  dialogue.  In  these  plays,  Cbap* 
Quin  is  essentially  undramatie ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one  is 
disposed  to  wonder  how  the  s^e  man  who  wrote  them  ceuhi 
als^  have  written  comedies  so  greatly  better ;  and  but  for  the 
oowedies,  or  perhaps  isven  in  spite  oif  them^  we  should  he  dis« 
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pMed  to  «ei  Mm  down  m  on^  ef  those  muy  «mi  of  ren)  geiifaw, 
who  were  forced  by  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  day  into  a  path  of 
fiteratnre  for  whiel)  they  were  less  qualiied  than  for  any  other. 
But  Chapman's  epic  spirit  of  poetry  must  reoeive  due  honoor ; 
and  we  heartily  agree  with  those  who  think  that  be  has,  by  reeent 
critics,  been  undervalued.  As  a  dramatist,  we  think  he  kas  re^ 
eeived  foil  justice :  as  a  poetical  imaginer  and  thinker,  hx  too 
Httie  attention  has  been  paid  to  him. 

Bat  we  have  said  enough — perhaps  too  mueh-r-in  regard  tp 
those  tendencies  of  the  drama  to  revert  to  older  forms,  and  to  older 
phases  of  imagination  and  feeling.  It  is  time  to  pass  to  those 
toere  attractive  instances  in  which  it  sought  for  itself  a  fiuther 
development.  Our  names  here  are  Jonson  and  Ftetehei: — the 
leaders  respectively  in  two  opposite  directions*  We  do  not  wmk 
Jonson  as  being,  like  Chapman,  a  semi-classic.  We  shoaM  lUbim 
rvoss  injustice  by  such  an  appellation.  The  spirit  (tf  the  nftodem 
ilrama  burned  within  him  with  a  light  more  dear  and  tadiant 
than  in  any  man  of  his  time,  except  Shakspeare  alone,  his  teacher 
wnA  inspirer.  This  assertion  may  seem  paradoxical ;  but  it  is 
•trictly  true.  The  attempt  of  Daniel  and  the  rest  of  the  learosd, 
was  that  of  resuscitating  the  classical  drama  both  in  foim  and 
spirit.  They  raised  the  corpse,  but  were  unable  to  recall  the  soul 
that  had  departed.  Attempts,  again,  like  Chapman's,  infinitehr 
more  intelligent,  b^t  alike  founded  upon  misapprehension,  aimed 
at  uniting  etemeats  of  antiquity  with  modem  elements  of  a  na- 
ture quite  irreconcilable  with  theirs.  Jonson*s  notion — a  bold 
and  attractive  one^ — a  notion  which  could  not  have  sprung  yp  but 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  genius — was  different  from  either. 
Understanding  clearly  the  essential  differences  between  the 
two  genera,  be  yet  thought  that  the  spirit  of  the  modem,  the 
Shakspearian  drama — the  broadly-outlined  and  deeply-shaded 
panorama  of  life,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  colouf'^ 
less  beauty  and  simple  grouping  of  the  antique— might  be 
recoRciled  with  the  mechanical  forms  which  had  distinguished  the 
classical  drama ; — with  general  adherence  to  the  unities,  with  the 
banishment  of  the  comic  from  the  sphere  of  the  tragic,  with  the 
abstinence  from  tragic  elevation  when  comic  effect  was  the  point 
in  view.  He,  too,  erred  partly,  yet  not  wholly.  The  notion 
was  his  own ;  it  was  one  indeed  which  hardly  any  of  his  eot^ 
temporaries  or  juniors  ever  dreamt  of.  But  it  proceeded  from 
a  jnst  apprehension  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  drama, 
if  die  romantic  school  should  obtain  uncontrolled  ascendancy. 
He  saw,  is  Shakspeare's  works,  complication  in  mechanical 
structure  made  sesthetically  subservient  to  the  production  of  the 
real  dramatic  unity — unity  of  impression  and  feeling;  but  he  could 
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bave  pr^icfed  befordiaiid— if  exampIeA  already  extant  had  nol 
fiiniisDed  experimental  proof— how  little  likely  it  was  that  the  same 
triamph  would  be  achiered  a  second  time,  by  anv  one  who  shoold 
^us  push  to  its  utmost  limits  the  license  which  the  new  school 
seemed  to  g^rant.  He  saw,  in  Shakspeare's  works,  how  the  har- 
Biony  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic  could  be  effected ;  and  how  oat  of 
tills  harmonv  there  arose  a  dramatic  strength  infinitely  beyond 
that  which  either  of  the  elements  singly  could  generate ;  but  ht 
perceived  how  difficult  it  was  to  learn  the  lesson  which  the  genius 
of  die  master  had  begun  to  teach,  and  he  felt  no  confidence  that 
either  he  or  others  would  be  able  to  profit  by  the  teaching.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  English  staee  was,  in  all  its  parts,  a 
commentary  upon  the  truths  which  thus  presented  themselves 
theoretically  to  the  acute  intellect  and  fine  poetic  taste  of  tl^ 
fflustrious  writer* 

Jooson  himself  was  able  to  reduce  to  practice,  with  remarkable 
success,  the  system  which  his  principles  dictated.  Let  us  abstract 
from  our  consideration  of  his  dramas,  all  that  he  can  be  said  te 
hare  borrowed  from  die  classical  model ;  let  us  take  away  firom 
him  his  separation  of  the  tragic  from  the  comic — which,  however, 
does  not  prevent  him  from  rising  in  his  metrical  comedies  to  as 
elevatio.1  fully  beyond  that  which  was  reached  in  such  composi- 
tions by  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  let  us  take  away  from  him 
his  adherence  to  the  unities — in  which,  however,  he  is  by  no 
means  uniform,  while  even  in  his  tragedies  he  treats  the  unities 
of  place  and  time  with  a  creditable  indiffierence ;  let  us  abstract 
Arom  him  all  that  he  borrowed,  or  tried  to  borrow,  from  antique 
sources — and  we  leave  behind  every  thing  that  constitutes  the  leal 
strength]  of  his  genius,  every  thing  that  gives  to  his  works  their 
value  and  their  admirable  beauty.  Jonson's  comedies,  framed 
on  the  classical  model,  are  more  faithful  poetic  portraits  of 
contemporary  English  life  than  those  of  any  dramatist  of  the 
time,  always  excepting  one,  the  greatest  of  alL  Their  spirit  is 
a  more  faithful  rendering  of  the  spirit  of  the  romantic  drama- 
free,  and  strong,  and  poetical — than  that  which  is  furnished 
even  by  the  most  wildly  extravagant  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  is  the  one  man  of  his  time  who  was,  like  Shakspeare,  a  re- 
idective  artist;  he  is  the  one  man  of  his  time,  besides  Shak- 
roeare,  who  aimed  at  making  his  dramas  works  of  art.  Jonson's 
vigour  in  the  conception  and  imagination  of  character  has  been 
generally  admitted :  perhaps  its  value  has  been  even  overrated ; 
for  his  personifications  of  abstract  ideas  require  all  the  tSA 
they  receive  from  Other  qualities  bestowed  upon  them,  to  resctie 
them  from  the  charge  of  being  downright  caricatures.  His 
poetical  vigour  and  delicacy,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
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|reBenlly  overlooked ;  or  sought  only  in  hk  <  Sad  Shopherd/ 
10  his  masques,  in  his  exquisite  lyrics,  or  in  isolated  parages 
of  declamation  or  description,  occurring  incidentally  in  the 
dialogue  of ^  his  plays.  His  poetic  sense  p^vades  all  that  he 
wrote.  ^  It  is  perceptible  even  in  those  unfortunate  attempts— 
the  fruits  of  old  age,  and  poverty,  and  despondency — ^in  which  he 
endeavoured,  for  the  sake  of  bread,  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  altered  taste  of  an  audience  to  whom  he  had  in  rain  attempt- 
ed to  teach  a  higher  lesson.  It  reiffns  triumphant  in  his  earlier 
comedies ;  and  in  his  tragedies  it  makes  up  all  thait  renders  these 
fine  poems  so  admirable*  Jonson  has  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
placed,  more  constantly  than  any  other  of  our  dramatists,  in  com- 
parison with  Shakspeare ;  and,  by  such  a  comparison,  he  has  lost 
mach  of  the  honour  that  would  otherwise  have  &llen  to  his  share— 
his  fate  in  this  resembling  that  of  a  young,  though  beautiful  and 
stately  tree,  which  has  grown  up  beside  the  most  august  patri- 
arch of  the  forest.  But  the  very  fact  which  has  caused  men  so 
frequently  to  institute  this  comparison,  redounds  to  Jonson's  in- 
finite credit.  He  began  his  career  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  with 
*  Every  Man  in  1^  Humour ; '  at  a  time  when  Shakspeare  had 
produced  only  some  of  his  earlier  comedies  and  historical 
plays,  and  the  rough  sketches  of  two  among  his  tragedies.  Be* 
^Mt  Shakspeare*s  death,  Jonson  had  written  all  die  works  which 
iiare  earned  him  his  fame ;  for  what  he  composed  a£terwaids^ 
lexcept  his  Pastoral)  was  quite  unworthy  of  him.  By  his  very 
first  attempt  he  had  founded  a  new  dramatic  school,  in  which 
Shakspeare  kimself  never  but  once  attempted  to  compete  with 
hies — the  native  comedy,  the  picture  of  English  mannen,  painted 
stvowedly  as  sach. 

We  do  not  wish  to  speak  more  minutely  of  Jonson.  He  has 
been  diligently  studied  of  late,  and  adequatdy  criticised.  We 
pass  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  It  has  never,  we  must  owny 
formed  any  part  of  our  ambition  to  be  able  to  read  the  riddle  pr^ 
•ented  by  the  relations  which  subnsted  between  these  two  poets. 
The  literary  partnership  which  existed  between  them  was,  in- 
deed, a  very  curious  pnenomenon ;  and  two  things  regarding 
such  partnerships  are  especially  worthy  of  remark.  They  have 
never  arisen  in  any  department  of  literature  except  the  drama ; 
they  have  always,  as  m  Greece  and  EliMrlaad,  and  to  some  ex^ 
tent  in  Spain,  arisen  in  periods  when  the  drama  was  most  eagerly 
and  successfully  cultivated.  If  we  had  time  to  investigate  this 
phenomenon  at  large,  and  to  illustrate  it  from  some  of  the  innu- 
merable instances  which  «re  presented  by  our  old  dramas,  we 
iliould  find  in  it  themes  of  exceeding  btorest.  But  we  cannot 
.attempt  (|iis ;  and  as  to  the  special  question  in  the  case  before 
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Dft-^tka  aUotitteBt  of  the  cOmpatkyV  stock— we  confess  that  ws 
regard  it  with  oonsidemble  iBdinerence.  We  oaie  little  about  know* 
isf  which  plays  were  writteB  by  the  one,  which  by  the  other,  or 
which  by  both.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  obsenrei 
that  there  is  discoverable  an  essentiiu  similarity  between  plan 
which  are  knoworto  stand,  respectively,  earliest  and  latest  in  tof 
aeries ;  and  that,  although  the  dates  of  a  good  many  are  not  fixed 
with  certainty,  we  do  possess  such  information  on  this  head,  ss 
enables  us  to  trace  very  curious  revolutions  in  the  poetical  theorisi 
and  taste  of  the  writer  or  writers.  Fletcher  is  named  most  usually 
ms  having  had  the  greater  share,  even  in  the  plays  that  were  wti^ 
tes  durinff  hk  friend's  time  $  while  the  number  of  those  that  were 
viittea  merwards  is  far  lai^r.  We  nmy,  therefore,  be  allowed 
to  use  his  imme  in  speiddng  of  the  authorship  of  all  the  pkjrs 
which  we  receive  from  either  hand,  during  the  sixteen  or  seven- 
-teen  years  ot  Fletcher's  dramatic  authorship.  We  do  so  Barely 
^r  tm  sake  of  conrenienee*  The  period  begins  about  1608  er 
1609,  is  interrupted  by  Beattmont's  death  in  1615,  and  doM 
with  Fletcher's  in  1626. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a  moment  to  mistake  that  which  is  the 
Most  prominent  point  in  Fletdier's  position*  *  All  his  contempo> 
raries  Mre  Sfaakspeare's  pupils ;  Jonson  himself  as  much  as  any ; 
Jbiit  in  none  is  the  influence  of  the  mighty  master  so  strongly  pei^ 
ceptible  as  in  the  poet  of  whom  we  now  speak«    With  Iletaer, 
it  is  not  merely  the  dramatic  language  that  is  modelled  ei 
Shakspeare's :  this  was  a  circumstance  common  to  all  in  a  greater 
er  less  degree.    In  many  oases,  the  imitation  of  this  sort  was  en> 
dently  unconscious ;  and  in  other  cases,  as  in  Jonson's,  pains  stea 
to  have  been  studiously  taken  to  shun  it.     But  it  could  not 
he  helped :  all  of  them  inhaled  the  same  poetical  atmosphere ; 
mnd  they  could  as  easily  have  modified,  by  an  effort  of  wiU» 
An  ga^s  which  were   the  natural  product  of  respiration,  ai 
have  avoided  exhibiting  the  tokens  of  the  mental  influence.    Nor 
did  Flet<Aer's  imitation  merely  extend  to  the  general  method  U 
'dramatic  arrangement— ^another  point  in  which  all  were  pupils  ia 
the  same  school,  ^Jonson  alone  being  an  exception  ;  wnile  even 
he^  in  qpite  of  himself,  owned  in  many  particulars  the  commoa 
awmy.     In  some  {days,  Fletcher  models  bis  plan  palpably  upon 
Jonson;  in  kno8t,ne  k  palpably  intent  upon  Shakspeare's  example. 
But  the  most  material  part  of  his  obligations  to  Shakspeare,  liei 
far  deeper.  It  embraces,  in  his  earlier  works,  the  whole  spirit  and 
temper  of  thought  and  imagination,  the  whole  aspect  m  which 
life  and  charaoter  are  viewed.    He  looks  less  frequently  on  the 
gnmps  that  move  around  him  than  on  the  pages  of  mt  gveai 
potfs  quartos;  he  refleet^  less  earnestly  iqpon  um  nqmam of 
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jbmail  natanv&s  un^eiied  in  faw  o#b  conscioiiMMs^  or  bit  obsor- 
TttifMi  of  fait  fellow  iiien»  thaa  on  the  idealizcKi  images  «f 
thaw  mysteries^  which  had  been  framed  already  by  tiie  poetic 
jmX  leer  and  diviner  of  the  time.  But  one  tbin|^  seems  lo 
be  dear,  although  it  may  not  perhaps  appear  so  until  we  have 
bestowed  some  consideration  upon  the  matter*  The  models  which 
Fletdier  bad  principally  in  his  eye,  even  for  liis  most  serious  and 
elevated  odmpositioiis,  were  not  Sliakspeare's  tragedies^  bat  his  oe- 
nedies*  It  was  these,  with  their  idealized  truth  of  chaiaelef, 
tbffir  poetic  beauty  of  imagery,  their  mixture  of  the  grave  with 
the  playful  in  thought,  their  rapid  yet  skilful  transiltons  fkt>m  the 
tngie  to  the  oomie  la  feeling ; — ^it  was  these,  the  pictures  in  wfai«h 
Shakspeare  had  made  his  nearest  approach  to  pot tmymg  actual 
life,  and  not  those  pieces  in  which  he  transports  the  imagination 
into  his  own  vast  and  awful  world  of  tragic  action,  and  suffarhigv 
snd  emotion — that  attracted  Fleteher^s  fancy,  and  proved  con^ 
genial  to  his  cast  of  feeling.  Some  of  his  tn^edies  contain  jmui- 
sages  which  have  been  Baid,  and  truly  said^  to  be  imitated  from 
passages  in  the  tragic  dramas  of  his  master ;  but  (we  repeal  thb 
aacftieo  in  full  oonfidenee  that  intelligent  examination  will  eott^ 
•viaee  every  one  of  its  truth)  his  systematic  study,  the  class  ef 
iaageeand  fSeelings  which  rested  habitually  next  his  heart,  and 
gave  words  habitvudly  to  his  pen,  lajr  in  Sfaakspeare's  comedies. 
The  inspiration  of  Fletcher,  indeed,  m  some  of  his  most  sucoes»- 
fel  paseagea,  ie  directly  derived  both  from  Shakspeare's  loftiest 
moods- in  his  comedies,  and  from  other  passages  occurring  in  his 
tiagedies,  and  possessing  various  tones  and  gradations ;  but  these 
iaeuiental  hints  are  as  nothing  compared  with  that  pervading  in- 
spiration to  which  we  here  allude.  The  description  of  Polydore 
by  BelariaS)  in  ^  Cymbriine,'  may  have  suggested  the  fine  tribute 
iriiich  Melantius  pays  to  Uie  youthfbl  ardour  of  Amintor ;  the 
bnnentation  of  Jaques  over  the  wounded  deer,  may  have  suggested 
the  sentioient  of  the  woodland  landscape  aintdst  which  PMlaster 
iads  his  disguised  page ;  the  death  of  King  John  may  have  been 
the  original  of  Um  scene  in  which  the  Emperor  Valentinian  dies  of 
pmsmi ;  and  of  another  where  Alpbonso,  in  the  ^  Wife  for  a  Month,' 
rages  under  the  potion  which  was  destined  to  cure  him.  AU  these, 
aM  ianmnerable  other  instances  of  special  imitation,  might  have 
eesuned ;  and  yet  there  might  have  bi^n  wanting  that  general  tone 
ef  likeness  by  whtefa,  in  bis  earlier  works  particulariy,  Fletcher  is 
so  remarkably  distinguished.  Philaster  has  been  said  to  be  an  imi- 
tation of  Handet;  it  might  much  more  truly  be  said  to  be  a  kind 
ef  variatiea  upon  the  music  which  resounds  through  all  Shak- 
speaie's  most  poetical  comedies,  from  the  *  Midsunmier  Nightfs 
'  Dream'  toihe « Merchem of  Vefti«e/  mA  ^ven  the « Tempbati' 
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In  truth}  no  dramatist  of  the  day  ▼oitiired  to  ape— perhaps  it 
woidd  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  none  was  able  to  ape---Che  spint 
of  the  great  poet's  tragedies.  This  was  the  magic  eirde  within 
which  none  durst  wallc  but  he.  Their  harmony  of  the  poetical 
with  the  dramatic — the  wise  propriety  of  feeling  which  eonstitotes 
so  much  of  their  charm  as  works  of  art,  were  things  to  be  wondered 
at,  not  imitated ;  and  they  were  things  which  those  who  saw  the 
marvellous  creations  rise,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  the  midst  of 
them,  were  die  last  men  in  the  world  to  think  of  imitating*  Let 
them  hare  been  in  their  tragedies  bloody  and  ferocious,  like  Chap- 
man ;  or  bloody  and  yoluptuous,  like  Marston ;  or  bloody  aiid 
spectnJ,  like  Webster ;  or  bloody  and  dramatically  imaginative, 
like  Middleton;  or  bloody  and  poetically  romantic,  like  Fletcher; 
— still  all  this  was  a  music  pitched  in  a  different  key  from  Shak- 
^peare's,  and  affected  but  little  by  the  echo  of  his  song.  It  wu  is 
comedy,  that,  so  fiur  as  r^;ard8  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling, 
his  example  was  decidedly  paramount. 

We  have  not  thus,  however,  nearly  fiithomed  Fletcher's  rels^ 
tion  to  Sbakspeare.  An  exact  analysis  of  all  its  elements  is  im- 
possible ;  and  we  can  but  indicate  one  or  two  of  the  {mncipsl 
modifications  which  it  underwent  in  the  course  of  the  poet's  dra- 
matic life.  He  reversed  almost  exactly  the  progress  by  whick 
Shakspeare's  mind  exercised  itself.  He  began  with  tragedy  aod 
ettded  with  oomedy. 

Among  the  earliest  works  of  Fletcher  and  his  associate  are  ^  Phi* 
^  laster,'  *  The  Maid's  Tragedy,'  and  *  King  and  no  King^; '  and 
these  are  followed,  before  Beaumont's  death,  by  ^  Bonduca'  and 
the  '  Laws  of  Candy,'  usually  attributed  to  both,  and  by  *  Thierrf 
<  and  Theodoret,'  which  is  commonly  given  to  Fletcher  alone. 
After  the  death  of  his  Mend,  Fletcher  seems  to  have  written  no 
plays  mainly  tragic,  except  *  Valendniaa,'  ^  The  False  One,'  and 
the  *  Double  Marriage.'  There  is,  by-the-by,  in  this  feet,  seao> 
thing  which  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  opinion,  that  Beau- 
mont, although  much  the  younger,  was  the  more  judidoiis  rfthe 
two ;  and  that  his  task  lay  much  in  pruning  the  exuberances  of  bii 
coadjutor.  It  may  have  been,  that  he  had  the  more  serious  and  eW- 
vated  genius ;  that  he  was  more  indined  to  tragic  writing  than  his 
friend.  But  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  the  early  attach- 
ment which  the  poets,  one  or  both,  evinced  for  the  serious  drama, 
to  the  direct  influence  exercised  upon  them,  as  upon  all  others, 
by  the  successive  appearance  of  all  Shakspeare's  greatest  trage- 
dies during  the  first  few  years  of  the  century.  We  have  a  stroog 
susfHcion  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  the 
works  produced  by  the  other  authors  most  prolific  during  Ae 
fHune  peiiod,  a  slmiUr  progress  would  be  ducoveied* 
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Aaenp  the  comedies,  we  can  aflBnn  with  certainty  that  there 
wen  acted,  before  B^nmont's  death,  the  following :— ^  The 

*  Woman-hater/  osually  said  to  be  Fletcher's  exclusively,  and  one 
of  his  earliest  (a  work  mainly  modelled  on  Ben  Jonson,)  *  The 
^  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,' '  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,' 

*  The  Coxcomb,'  <  The  Captain.'  To  these,  several  others  have 
been  added  by  the  editOTs  upon  speculative  grounds*  As  speci« 
■KBS  of  comedies  produced  certainly  after  Beaumont's  death,  we 
May  select  the  following ;  arranging  them  nearlyin  the  order  of 
iheir  composition : — <  The  Queen  of  Corinth,'  <  The  Loyal  Sub* 
^  ject,^  '  The  Chances,'  <  Monsieur  Thomas,'  '  The  Wildgoose 
«  Chase^'  «  The  Spanish  Curate,'  '  The  Beggars'  Bosh,'  '  The 
«  Wile  for  a  Month,'  '  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.' 

-  The  study  of  even  a  few  among  the  works  thus  enumerated,  with 
»  strict  reference  to  their  respective  dates,  will  show  clearly  the 
ptogieas  both  of  Fletcher's  mind  and  of  the  dramatic  taste  of  the 
public.  He  begins  as  the  reverent  pupil  of  Shakspeare ;  he  closes 
ma  life  as  a  coadjutor  of  the  light  and  airy  Shirley.  From  begin- 
■ing  to  end,  however,  Fletcher  stands  decidedly  omMised  to  that 
Mfidar  or  plebeian  sdiool,  of  which  we  have  taken  Hey  wood  and 
bekker  as  the  representatives.  To  its  straining  after  pomp  of 
apedade — ^to  its  fondness  for  chivalrous  adventure— nay,  to  that 
ottrneat  samj^dty  of  feeline,  which  redeemed  in  it  many  griev* 
oua  &ults— Fletcher  from  tne  first  set  himself  in  contemptuous 
opposition.  His  career  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  his 
<  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle ;'  a  work  which  is  not  property  to 
be  regarded  as  a  satire  upon  the  chivalrous  romances,  although 
this  view  has  been  usually  taken.  This  would  have  been  a 
fighting  against  shadows.  The  romances,  in  their  original  shape, 
vete  known  Imt  to  literary  men ;  and  Fletcher  shows  no  inten- 
tioo  9i  attaddng  the  scholars  and  men  of  taste.  He  undis- 
gnisedly  attadcs  the  citixens  of  London  ;  he  brings  the  grocer 
«ad  his  wife  forward  as  the  patrons  of  chivalry ;  he  makes  them 
insist  noon  foistii^  knightly  adventures,  reason  or  none,  into  the 
iieart  or  a  comedy  of  contemporary  life,  designed  for  representing 
^vdinary  character.  Thu  b  a  satire  upon  the  cits,  and  upon 
thehr  fevourite  plays ;  in  other  words,  a  satire  upon  soch  dramas 
m  Haywood's  «  Four  'Prentices,'  his  '  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,' 
4ir  hb  *  Forlone  by  Land  and  Sea.' 

Fleteher,  thus  exclusive  in  his  tastes, 'may  be  said,  in  the  ear- 
liar  Mrt  of  his  life,  to  have  had  his  imagination  wholly  subjected 
to  Siiakspeare;  while  his  jadgment  stroffgled  (we  do  not  say 
r^htly)  to  bring  him  over  to  uie  dassio  forms,  and  the  abstract 
^ntmm  of  diaraoter,  which  marked  the  comic  school  of  Jonson. 
The  •  Woman-Hater/ and  « The  CaptMB,'  are  the  works  in  which 
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timeaxly  imitatAoa  of  Jonaon  is  most  perceptible.  ^  Pkikster' is 
the  most:  decided  example  of  the  poet's  study  of  Shakspeare;  i^idef 
the  hold  which  had  been  taken  upon  his  mind  by  the  g^eatkran^ 
lower  tones  of  the  great  poet's  tragic  manner,  througn  the  most 
poetical  and  imaginative  of  the  strains  bv  which  he  had  idealised 
actual  life  in  his  comic  drama.  The  ^  Maid's  Tragedy,'  another  of 
Jiie  earliest  works — having  been  certainly  acted»  like  <  Philaster/ 
before  Shakspeare  had  ceased  to  write — has  very  much  of  tfaestsN 
spirit ;  although  it  is  less  properly  an  example  of  pure  imitatioBi 
ihan  of  the  endeavour,  then  so  common,  to  bring  Shakspeare^i 
style  of  invention  and  sentiment  into  harmony  with  the  wilder  ele» 
ments  which  had  been  transmitted  from  Marlowe  to  Kyd,  aod£^n 
him  to  Chapman  and  Marston.  This  is*  a  teadenoy  wbifth  fre 
should  have  occasion  to  illustrate  more  fully  if  we  were  to  deal  With 
the  works  of  Webster  and  Middleton  $  and  it  is  pei^ps  the  nosi 
Interesting  of  all  the  phenomena  which  the  histofy  of  the  stage  in 
those  days  presents.  In  speaking  of  Fletcher,  we  are  not  (udled 
jipon  to  mvestigate  it  &r,  although  we  can  trace  it  for  some  lime 
in  his  subsequent  tras^ic  plays.  In  the  '  King  and  no  King/  a 
vigorous  and  dramatic,  though  exaggerated  picture  of  ptoaiaa 
and  character,  (which  is  neither  tragic  nor  comic,  but  ralner  the 
former  than  the  latter,)  we  see  the  tone  of  exaggeratioB  asti|kt 
completely ;  and  yet  modified  by  the  theoriea  of  eomie  art  wh^ 
,tbe  writer  then  entertained.  ^  Bonduea'  is  a  spirited  Qu&turt  af 
Shakspearei  Marston,  and  Jonson,  with  Fletcher's  #wa  £ne  pealif 
sense ;  and  not  a  little  of  that  pruriency  of  his»  which  afterwards 
grew  into  a  confirmed  evil  habit.  The  same  diai^aeter  may  ba 
applied  to  the  ^  Thierry  and  Theedoret/  In  the  tragedies  vril>> 
ten  after  Beaumont's  deathi  we  do  not  think  we  are  mistakeo  ia 
supposing  that  we  can  trace  a  revulsion  of  taate  and  feeling. 
Shakspeare's  forms  of  invention,  and  the  broadly  historic  temper 
of  his  tragic  pkyS,  are  again  in  the  ascendant ;  but  the  etheraaUf 
poetic  spirit  which  be  had  inspired  into  Fletcher's  blind  in  ill 
early  manhood,  has  evaporated,  and  is  irrecoverablew  Iodeed«  it 
does  not  seem  rash  to  believe  that  Fletcher  himself  now  fab 
how  ^  custom  lay  upon  him  with  a  weight;'— rdiiMtbling  htm  frm 
soaring  into  that  fairy  region  through  whose  imaginary  glades  iia 
and  his  youthful  friend  had  loved  to  striiyi  He  betoc«  htttsalf 
to  a  realm  through  which  he  could  roam  with  graster  fireedov^ 
and  of  which  he  might  with  some  reason  consider  himaelf  asihe 
discoveren  He  had  coasted  it  in  his  youth  ;  he  and  other  galiaat 
adventurers  now  took  formal  possession  of  the  land. 

There  lurose^  under  their  auspices,  a  new  species  of  comedy^ 
which  aanumed  different  aspcM  under  the  treatment  of  diffrrcnt 
waiters i  t>ut  injiU  oixk^  wa6  i&Mriicttiia^  hy H  oemnabn' tjqp^ 
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Bowhere  so  strongly  marked  as  in  Fletcher^s  plays  of  this  class, 
Comedy  still  continued  to  be  poetical  and  dramatic ;  its  works 
vere  suU  genuine  works  of  genius ;  but  with  Sbakspeare  alone 
bad  the  poetic  and  dramatic  elements  remained  substantially  free 
from  admixtures  tending  to  corrupt  tbeir  essence,  and  weaken 
Uieir  effect.  In  Jonson  the  intruding  element  was  metaphysical 
«r  ethical ;  a  comedy  in  his  bands  received  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  moral  essay,  or  a  psychological  analysis.  In  Fletcher's 
works,  and  in  those  others  which  came  dosest  to  them,  the  cha- 
lacteri&tio  distinctions  are  more  complicated  and  less  easily  de- 
icribed ;  but,  perhaps,  they  may  be  sufficiently  understood  if  we 
isoiisider  the  error  of  their  works  to  have  lain  in  a  point  which 
has  been  well  illustrated  by  more  than  one  critic  upon  our  poet. 
Jbe  authors  of  these  works  apprehended  imperfectly  the  dis*- 
tinction  between  the  comic  drama  and  the  novel. 

To  this  principle,  perhaps,  may  be  referred  nearly  all  which 
forces  us  to  rank  this  school  so  fkr  below  that  of  ShsJ^cspeare  :•*- 
•U,  in  short,  which  makes  its  works  what  they  are — ^instances 
of  the  excess  of  those  principles  which  distinguish  the  romantic 
•ehool  from  the  classical.  This,  indeed,  is  the  specific  cfaa* 
raeter  of  the  drama,,  as  it  was  developed  by  Fletcher,  and  his 
eoatemporaries  and  juniors.  In  complication  of  plot,  often  un^ 
Rgalated  by  any  pervading  unity  of  feeling — in  the  endeavour 
to  foroe  the  tragic  and  the  comic  into  the  closest  combination, 
while  it  seldom  happens  that  the  poet  has  a  distinct  sense  of 
the  subordination  in  which  the  one  element  or  the  other  should 
always  be  kept — ^in  that  ambition  of  bringing  out  in  one  group  all 
ihe  features  of  human  character  and  passion,  which  prompts  the 
lepiesentation  of  revolutions,  both  in  incident  and  sentiment,  vio«- 
lent,  sudden,  and  altogether  unnatural : — ^in  all  these  particulars, 
and  in  others  of  a  similar  nature,  we  perceive  the  evils  to  which 
the  modem  school  of  the  drama  is  exposed,  in  the  hands  of  writeiv 
who  refuse  to  impose  any  limits  upon  the  license  to  which  its 
pnaciples  tempt  them.  We  wish  not  to  depreciate  Fletcher  and 
us  senool ;  but  we  are  trying  them  by  a  severe  tett,  and  the 
Nsolt  must  be  fairly  stated.  W  e  are  comparing  them  with  Sbak- 
speare ;  and  the  inequality  which  is  observed  must  not  be  dis- 
gaiaed.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  depreciate  the  romantic  drama ; — the 
drama  as  Shakspeare  and  his  predecessors  made  it ;  and  as  in  one 
or  two  other  modern  nations  it  has  also  appeared,  though  to  less 
advantage.  We  believe  this  form  of  the  drama  to  be  that  in  which 
all  excellence  must  henceforth  be  sought ;  the  only  form  which 
gives  room  for  the  representation  of  human  life  in  that  breadth 
Had  profundity,  which  must  now  be  an  indispensable  condition  in 
diamatio  art  worthy  of  the  name.    But  as  we  formerly  said  that 
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pure^  from  the  very  earliest  stage  of  bis  dramatic  life.  There  never 
appeared  to  his  fine  imagination  an  image  of  chaste  female  beauty, 
but  there  arose  by  her  side  a  devil  of  the  same  sex,  upon  whose 
iMciTious  charms  the  poet  gazed  with  equal  satisfaction.  The 
foal  M^pra  breathes  the  same  air  with  the  devoted  Eupbro* 
syne :  the  figure  of  Aspatia,  dying  for  slighted  love,  is  but  a  foil 
to  that  of  die  bold  and  bad  Evadne ;  the  footsteps  of  Cloe 
defile  the  woodland  solitude  trodden  by  the  holy  Clorin  and  the 
gentle  Amoret*  This  pruriency  is  common  to  all  the  poet's 
works ;  but  the  chronological  examination  of  them  which  we 
have  suggested  the  advantage  of  instituting,  exhibits  one  mate- 
rial distinction  between  the  earlier  plays  and  the  later.  In  the 
former)  the  sentiments  of  certain  characters  are  often  suflBciently 
g^ross ;  but  a  profession  of  sound  morality  is  involved  in  the  main 
events  and  issue  of  the  story.  There  is  a  lame  attempt  at  a 
moral,  even  in  the  ^  Custom  of  the  Country.'  In  some  plays 
of  the  writer's  maturest  years,  no  such  care  is  taken»  We  have 
advanced  a  long  step  in  the  way  towards  Wycherley.  Vice  is  no 
longer  held  up  as  a  mere  picture ;  it  is  indirectly  indicated  as  a  fit 
example.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  case  always  nor  even 
frequently ;  but  it  occurs  sometimes  very  glaringly.  The  worst 
instance  is  the  story  of  Bartolus  and  his  wife,  in  the  ^  Spanish 
*  Curate ;'  and  those  who  may  wish  to  be  convinced  of  the  distinc* 
tion,  cannot  do  better  than  compare  this  tale  with  that  of  Dinant 
and  Lamira  in  the  ^  Little  French  Lawyer*'  Indeed,  in  this  par* 
ticnlar,  Fletcher  is  even  worse  than  his  contemporaries  and  imme- 
diate successors.  But  if  we  look  at  the  progress  of  the  drama  at 
large  in  respect  of  morality,  durine  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  that,  amidst  all  the  movings 
back,  vice  is  constantly  gaining  ground.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
drama  is  just  an  image  of  the  society  in  which  it  springs  up. 
/  The  immorality  of  the  Court  and  the  Nobility  helped  to  generate 
Puritanism ;  but  Puritanism  in  its  turn,  by  a  reciprocal  action 
which  is  extremely  common,  helped  for  a  time  to  make  the  court 
worse  than  it  had  been./  Virtue  being  supposed  the  badge  of  a 
dt,  vice  became  that  of  a  gentleman;  and  both  the  higher 
dasses,  and  the  poets  who  wrote  for  them,  braved  the  advandng 
influence  the  more  openly,  the  more  dangerous  it  became.  As 
the  tide  of  Puritanism  rose,  wave  after  wave,  new  embankments 
of  filth  were  raised  to  keep  it  out.  f 

It  would  have  pleased  us  much  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon 
several  of  Fletcher's  most  characteristic  works.  In  spite  of  all 
his  faults,  moral  and  intellectual,  there  are  few  poets  for  whom 
we  entertain  a  greater  liking ;  and  if  he  is  to  be  tried  by  any 
standard  less  severe  than  that  to  which  his  vidnity  to  Shakspeare 
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expoies  kin,  there  are  assoreiUf  few  who  witt  deeer?«  a  bmn 
distinguished  place  id  the  ile  of  literary  fame.  We  eheaU  hue 
taken  infinite  pleasvie  in  tracing  him  from  ^  Philaeter,'  hk  moil 
poetical  work,  and  '  The  Maid*s  Tragedy,'  his  most  eneigetieaUy 
dramatic,  to  those  comic  plays  of  lat^  life,  in  which  be  ezbibiti 
his  own  peculiar  manner  as  completely  formed,  and  his  skill  ia 
compontion  as  hafing  reached  its  utmost  limit*  As  TMre  oomitf 
pieces  for  the  stage,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  voice  sf 
the  public  has  pronounced  a  sound  judgment,  in  retainhig  in  it| 
farour  two  of  his  latest  works  ;•— ^  The  Chances,'  and  ^  Rule  a 
^  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.'  But  both  of  these  are,  in  point  of 
poetical  and  real  dramatic  merit,  greatly  inferior  to  several  of 
his  other  pieces :  and  among  all  his  comedies,  none  seems  to  us 
either  so  good  in  itself,  or  so  full  a  speoimes  of  his  various  tpuk^ 
lities,  as  die  admirable  one  of  <  The  Spanish  Curate/  ^  Thers  it 
hardly  any  of  Fletdier's  distincitve  cbaracteris6c»,  efther  goodsi 
evil,  that  cannot  here  be  detected ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  noae 
of  his  works  in  which  these  characteristics  are  brought  into  te 
effective  a  hannony.  Our  space  is  nearly  exhausted ;  bat  upon 
this  amusing  and  animated  play  we  may  still  afford  to  bestow  a 
few  words ;  with  which  we  shall  bring  this  article  to  a  close. 

We  have  no  great  curiosity  to  discover  whether  the  poet  oea* 
tented  himself,  as  usual,  with  borrowing  both  the  plots  of  this  drama 
from  the  novels  in  which  they  are  to  be  found ;  or  whether,  in  tUi 
instance^  he  was  assisted  by  a  Spanish  play,  which,  however,  is 
not  likely.  Nor  can  we  perceive  any  great  cause  for  comflMnds* 
tion  in  the  manner  in  which  the  subordinate  plot  and  the  naitt 
one  are  tadced  together.  The  connexion  seems  to  us  to  be  as 
loose  as  in  most  of  his  other  works ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  9* 
BMmy  else,  we  would  consider  the  work  as  characteristic.  Esek 
plot  by  itself,  however,  is  managed  with  excellent  skill,  until 
we  reach  the  point  immediately  preceding  the  conclusion. 

The  introductory  dialogue  of  the  first  scene  is  very  inartifirisl 
Some  of  the  minor  characters  relate  to  each  other  facts  which  M 
is  desirable  that  the  spectators  should  understand ; — Don  Heiv- 
rique's  childless  marriage  with  Violante,  his  hatred  and  o[^pressios 
of  his  brother  Don  Jamie,  Jamie's  patronage  of  the  aanaUe 
youth  Ascanio,  and  Ascanto's  poor  parentage.  Ascanio's  fignre 
belongs  to  a  class  which  Fletcher  takes  great  delight  in  painting  > 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  as  far  inferior  to  the  more  poetical  cast  whickf 
in  his  earlier  plays,  he  gives  to  his  young  pages,  (especially  when 
they  are  women  in  disguise,)  as  tne  sturdy,  indomitable,  warm'* 
hearted  independence  of  Jamie's  character  is  superior  to  such 
caricatures  as  Fletcher  had  drawn,  many  years  before,  in  Ooada^ 
rino  or  the  Captain  Jacomo.    The  scene  of  defiance  and  thread 
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_  belwten  Juim  ud  H«iii4qiie  is  in  one  of  Fletcher's  best 
keys  ;-'-«ol  unlike  a  similar  scene  in  ^  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen/ 
It  is  feUowed  by  the  whimsioal  passion  which  the  rich,  young', 
asd  0pen*han€ted  heir,  Leandro,  conceives  on  hearsay  for  the 
vafls  of  Barlolas,  and  which  is  to  form  the  underplot  of  the  p)ay« 
On  the  serious  passages  which  conclude  the  first  act,  we  have 
bM  time  to  dwell ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  indicate  their  apt- 
nesa  by  way  of  preparation  for  what  is  to  follow.  Jacintha,  the 
mother  of  the  youth  Aseanio^  hints  that  she  has  just  claims  of 
some  sort  upon  Don  Henrique;  Don  Henrique  hints  some 
itianffe  revengre  which,  at  the  cost  of  his  own  reputation,  he  is 
l»  take  upon  his  brother  for  his  insolence. 

Tko  eeeond  act  is  full  of  Fletcher's  happiest  comic  vein — wit  of 
tkeaort  to  which  we  formerly  alluded — extraragant  caricature  of 
okttvcter,  (for  no  better  name  is  deserved  either  by  Lopea  op 
DiegQ)^^triclis  played  by  some  of  the  personages  upon  otners — 
aad  a  half  kind  of  consent  by  the  ridiculous  persons  to  aid  in 
making  theoMelves  laughisg*stecks.  Leandro,  disguised  like 
a-  y^Q*g  lawyer's  clerh^  appears  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
Ua  Ueentious  pursuit  of  the  wife  of  JBartolus.*  The  curate 
Lopea  eoraes  on  the  stage  with  his  sexton  Diego ;  and  Leandro, 
Standing  aride,  listens  with  rreat  amusement  to  the  dialogue, 
la  which'  the  two  worthies  lament  over  the  lack  of  foes  and 
Wiiness — of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  In  what  follows, — 
the  weseatation  of  the  forged  letter — the  natural  disclamation 
hf  tke  priest  and  his  official — the  struggle  of  avariee  with  the 
of  deteetion,  which  ensues  when  they  discover  that  money 

y  be  made  by  a  lie— the  cool  impudence  with  which,  when 
ibey  sappose  they  have  discovered  Leandro  to  be  easily  gullible, 
tiley  adopt  the  He,  and  make  him  furnish  them  with  the  proof^ 
•f  its  truth, — in  all  this  there  is,  we  must  be  allowed  to  think, 
mneh  asore  of  genuine  and  natural  humour,  than  in  most  of 
Flcteber's  attempts  in  this  broadest  path  of  the  comic.  The  pre* 
fdipg  part  o{  the  dialogue  is  burlesque,  force,  caricature  :  this  is 
omnedy,  truth,  something  of  what  we  may  all  have  seen,  in  real 
ttfe,  a  distant  resemblance.  Among  all  the  contemporary  dra-^ 
raatists»  Jonson  alone  could  have  conceived  the  features  of  the 
aeene ;  but  he  would  have  clothed  them  with  colours  less  gay 
and  areh.  The  miser  Bartolos,  who  next  comes  on  the  stage, 
ia  moeb  less  to  our  liking :  he  seems  to  be  very  common-place ; 
b«t  Ma  wife  is  one  of  tnose  female  characters  whom  Fletcher 
Babtta  so  well — a  union  of  the  angelic,  the  feminine,  and  the 
brat^.  It  used  to  be  said  that  Fletcher^s  female  characters  are 
to  Sudtspeare's :  no  man  who  understands  and  feels  the 
erf  beauty,  poetical  and  moral,  can  make  such  an  assertion. 
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Fletcher*8  women  bear  nearly  the  same  relation  to  Shakspeare's, 
that  Rubens*s  Dutchwomen  bear  to  Raffaelle's  Madonnas. 

In  the  third  act,  the  scene  between  the  priest  and  his  parish. 

ioners  is  another  in  Fletcher's  favourite  comic  style  ;  and  the 

game  at  chess  is  a  specimen  of  a  higher  class,  in  which  also  he 

is  often  very  successful.     The  trial  in   court   is   one  of  those 

pieces  of  poetical  declamation,  so  very  fine  in   themselves,  u 

which  the  poet's  works  abound,  and  which  throughout  this  play 

keep  the  tone  at  the  ideal  height.     Henrique's  plan  of  revenge 

is  explained ;  he  deprives  his  brotlier  of  his  chance  of  the  inhe- 

ritance,  by  declaring  that  the  boy  Ascanio   is   his  son;    that 

Jacintha  had  been  secretly  contracted  to  him  as  his  wife.    Jamie 

indignantly  proclaims  the  story  to  be  false ;    but  it  is  not  so  ; 

Jacintha  reluctantly  admits  its  truth,  and  Ascanio  is  carried  off 

by  his  father.     All  this  is  finely  contrived. 

The  fourth  act  brings  us  rapidly  towards  the   development 

of  both  plots.      Henrique  has  a  second  wife — the  imperious 

Violante— who,  although  she  had  consented  to  her  husband's 

scheme,  now  reproaches  him  with  the  slur  it  has  cast  upon  her. 

Ascanio  yields  to  the  storm,  and  returns  to  the  poor  dwelling  of 

his  mother.     And  it  must  be  observed  that  Uie  softening  rf 

Henrique's  feelings  towards  his  son,  prepares  us  for  expecting 

his  character  to  turn  out  more  amiable  than  it  had  at  first 

appeared.     This  skilful  foresight  is  but  too  rare  with  our  old 

dramatists ;  and  there  is  great  beauty  in  the  thought  of  making 

paternal  affection  the  instrument  of  the  moral  cure.     We  cannot 

stop  to  detail  the  admirable  scene  of  drollerv  in  which  Di^o  the 

sexton  makes  his  mock  will.    The  wit  which  the  fellow  displays, 

is  altogether  out  of  character ;  but,  if  we  overlook  this  glaring 

fault,  the  scene  is  one  of  the  best  instances  of  Fletcher's  fiEivourite 

class  of  jests.     The  purpose  of  the  imposition  is  the  effecting  of 

the  lawyer's  dishonour ;  and,  although  nothing  is  expressly  said, 

yet,  neither  here  nor  in  the  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  are  we  allowed 

for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  the  end  had  been  effected.  We  repeat 

^hat  we  formerly  hinted.    Twenty  years  before  Fletcher  wrote 

this  scene,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  state,  even  thus  cautiously, 

go  gross  a  violation  of  morality- 
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band  as  to  desire  that  it  should  be  attained.  '  The  former  pur- 
pose is' not  attained;  but  the  lawyer  is  forced  to  feign  content- 
ment, after  he  has  in  part  revenged  himself  upon  his  tormentors 
by  a  scheme  which  the  poet  borrows  from  the  feast  in  ^  Timon 
of  Athens.'  The  second  end  is,  however,  effected ;  but  most  awk- 
wardly and  abruptly*  Violante  tempts  her  brother-in-law  to  kill 
her  husband ;  she  is  exposed,  by  his  pretended  acquiescence,  to 
her  husband's  anger;  and  (by  a  sort  of  justice  which  may  be 
called  poetical,  if  poetry  be  that  which  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  real  life^  her  fortune  is  confiscated  for  the  building  of  a  nun- 
nery, in  wnich  she  is  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days.  But 
still  she  was  Henrique's  wife,  and  he  could  not  fulfil  his  contract 
to  Jacintha.  By  no  means :  the  poet  disposes  of  the  difficulty 
in  two  lines.  Henrique  declares  tnat  he  had  never  married  her, 
wiuting  for  the  death  of  Jacintha.  They  join  hands,  receive 
felicitations,  and  the  curtain  drops  with  a  twofold  moral,  of  which 
the  former  half  is  utterly  unprincipled,  and  the  latter  has  no  ap- 
plication to  the  events  from  which  it  professes  to  be  drawn. 


Art.  X.—  The  Rise^  Progress^  and  Prospects  qf  the  Republic 
of  Texas.  By  William  Kenkbdy,  Lsq.  8vo.  London: 
184K 

Xfa  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  the 
'*^^  late  Lord  Durham  to  Canada,  in  1838.  After  the  abrupt 
termination  of  his  Lordship's  mission,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  was  induced 
to  csteod  his  journey  to  Texas,  by  invitations  from  some  of  the 
leiiding  persons  of  the  new  Republic  His  residence  there  lasted 
for  several  months,  under  circumstances  very  favourable  to  his 
acquiring  information  on  the  various  points  of  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  the  country ;  and  the  results  of  his  enquiry 
and  observation  are  contained  in  the  present  work,  which  makes 
its  appearance  at  a  very  seasonable  period.  The  strange  and 
eventful  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  new  Republic,  together 
with  Uie  impression  long  prevalent  of  its  vast  resources  and  great 
capacity  for  improvement,  have  for  some  time  rendered  it  an  oDJect 
of  interest  to  the  British  public;  and  the  important  step  recently 
adopted  by  ourgovemment,  in  the  recognition  of  its  independence! 

SVes  at  the  present  moment  a  peculiar  value  to  any  information 
at  may  enable  us  to  estimate  the  necessity,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  future  consequences  of  that  measure.  On  all  these  points 
Mr  Kennedy's  book  will  be  found  to  contain  ample  materials, 
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collected  with  great  iodustry,  and  presented  in  an^^rreeaULe  and 
perspicuous  form.  The  author  writes,  it  is  true,  with  a  feelbg 
evidently  favourable  to  the  Anglo-American  colonists  of  Texas; 
he  paints  in  glowing  colours  the  glorious  land  which  they  have 
settled ;  he  vindicates  them  agsdnst  the  misrepresentations  which 
have,  in  his  opinion,  clouded  their  relations  with  Mexico:  with 
undissembled  pride  in  the  progress  of  this  sreat  offset  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  race,  he  depicts  the  energy  of  their  industry,  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  free  institutions;  and  he  advocates  the  policy  by  which 
our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  formed  an  allianoe,  froltful 
with  the  most  useful  influences  on  the  character  of  Texas,  and  the 
political  and  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  deci- 
sion, which  Mr  Kennedy  does  not  dissemble  or  modify,  appears  to 
have  been  formed  with  impartiality.  And  we  have  no  hesitatbnin 
expressing  our  belief,  that  the  appearance  of  this  useful  publication 
will  give  much  valuable  historical  and  statistical  information  to  all 
who  may  consult  it ;  and  will  succeed  in  removing  from  most 
minds  misconceptions  which  must  be  very  mischievous,  however 
generous  the  sympathies  in  which  they  have  very  naturally  had 
their  origin. 

The  Republic  of  Texas,  as  must  be  well  known  to  our  readers, 
was  comprised  till  a  recent  period  in  the  dominions  of  the  Spaaiib 
crown  ;  and  subsequently,  for  a  few  years,  formed  a  portion  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.    The  ancient  province  of  Texas  formed 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  and  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  which  extended  over  the  same  por- 
tion of  country,  and  then  contained  an  area  nearly  as  large  as 
that  of  France.    But  the  boundaries  of  the  new  Republic,  limited 
on  the  north  and  north-east,  as  those  of  the  ancient  province  were, 
by  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  have,  by  the  Act  of  its 
Congress,  passed  on  the  19th  of  December  1836,  been  extended,, 
in  a  southern  and  western  direction,  over  ia  considerable  portion  of 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Mexico.     The  present  Republic  occu- 
pies about  four  hundred  miles  of  the  northern  and  western  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  from  this  extends  back  into  the  Con- 
tinent, which  here  greatly  increases  in  breadth,  as  far  as  that 
great  chain  of  mountains,  which,  being  the  continuation  of  the 
Cordillera  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Pacific.     On  the  north-east 
the  river  Sabine  separates  Texas  from  the  State  of  Louisiana :  the 
long  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  forms  its  south-western  and  western  boundary.     A  con- 
siderable angle  at  the  north-west  extends  as  far  as  the  forty-second 
degree  of  north  latitude ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  northern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  Red  River,  which  joins  the  Mississippi 
at  Natchitoches  in  Louisiana. 
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Tfce  course  of  the  great  rivers  of  Texas,  wliicb,  with  the 
ezeeption  of  the  Red  RiFer,  ran  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
indicates  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  to  be  an  inclined  plane 
sloping  towards  the  south-east.     The  distance  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  range  of  highest  elevation  being  £sur  greater  than  in  the 
■KKe  southerly  parts  of  Mexico,  the  ascent  from  the  sea  is 
coooparatively  gradual ;  and  does  not  present  any  of  those 
very  abrupt  changes  of  level,  which  distinguish  the  country 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of  Mexica     Still,  the  chang^e 
in  the  character  of  the  country,  produced  by  its  increasing  eleva- 
tion, as  you  advance  into  the  interior,  is  such  as  to  have  led 
to  the  division  of  Texas  into  three  veiy  distinct  regions — described 
as  the  Level,  the  Rolling,  and  the  IV^ountainous — and  marked  by 
very  striking  differences,  not  merely  of  aspect,  but  of  climate  and 
productions.     The  wide  space  which  intervenes  between   the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  together  with  the  gradual  character  of 
the  inclination,  gives  to  Texas  that  mat  advantage  which  it  has 
over  Mexico,  in  the  possession  of  tne  vast  and  numerous  rivers 
which  intersect  every  part  of  its  territory.    Tke  northern  portion 
is  watered  by  the  Arlcansas,  and  its  many  and  great  tributary 
rivers.     The  middle  region  of  the  Republic  is  enriched  by  the 
earthy  deposits  that  are  borne  down  on  the  waters  of  the  Red 
River.     The  navigation  of  thb  noble  stream — the  whole  course 
of  which  is  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred  miles — ^was,  till  a  very 
recent  period,  obstructed  for  no  less  a  space  than  a  hundred  and 
sixty -five  miles  by  the  permanent  accumulation  of  drift- wood, 
known  by  the  name  of  toe  ^  Great  Red  River  Raft.'     In  1838, 
the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Captain  Shreeve,  who  was 
employed  for  that  purpose  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  succeeded  in  removing  this  impediment  at  a  cost  of  300,000 
dollars,  and  thus  laid  open  a  navigation  of  about  twelve  hundred 
miles  on  the  Red  River,  and  of  about  six  hundred  more  on  its 
tributaries.    Since  that  period  a  large  proportion  of  the  immigra*  ^ 
tion  into  Texas  has  been  carried  on  by  steam-boats  on  the  Red 
River,  both  sides  of  which  are  now  in  the  course  of  being  very 
Espidly  settled*     Tke  river   Brazos  has  a  circuitous  course  of 
a  tkoDsand  miles  entirely  within  the  territories  of  the  Republic ; 
and  a  considerable  extent  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.    The 
Trinity  river  is  already  navieated  by  steam-boati,  for  between 
three  and  four  hundred  miles  nom  its  mouth.    The  Colorado  hi|s  ' 
a  coarse  of  eight  hundred  miles,  of  which  two  hundred  ami 
twenty  might  easily  be  made  navigable  for  steam-boats.     The 
Maeces  river  is  three  hundred  miles  in  length.     The  most  con- 
siderable of  tke  Texan  rivers  is  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  the 
sources  of  which,  in  the  Sierra  Verde,  arc  separated  by  a  mountain 
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barrier,  little  more  than  thirty  miles  in  breadthy  from  the  waters 
which  flow  into  the  Pacific.  The  whole  length  of  this  great 
river  is  not  less  than  eighteen  hundred  miles,  while  one  of  its 
tributaries,  the  Puercos,  has  a  course  of  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred. Besides  these  great  rivers,  a  vast  number  of  smaller  streams 
intersect  the  whole  country.  Their  waters  are  every  where 
surrounded  by  laree  tracts  of  alluvial  land,  which  they  constantly 
refresh  and  fertilize ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  thev  aflFord  the 
most  abundant  means  for  communication,  and  for  the  transport 
of  the  produce  of  their  banks. 

The  mouths  of  the  Texan  rivers  being  generally  obstructed  by 
bars,  aiford  but  indifferent  harbours ;  but,  even  m  this  respect, 
Texas  has  a  great  advantage  over  Mexico.     The  western  coast  | 

of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  deficient  in  harbours^of  even  the  most 
indifferent  merits ;  and  Galveston  and  San  Luis  in  Texas  are  said 
to  be  better  than  any  in  Mexico. 

Mr  Kennedy  is  ooliged  to  confess,  that  *  the  first  appearance 
^  of  Texas  is  unfavourable,  from  whatever  point  it  may  be  ap 
*  proached.'  The  emigrant  who  approaches  it  by  sea,  is  deterred 
by  the  aspect  of  a  low  sandy  beach,  backed  by  wet  and  level 

Jrairies ;  entering  from  Mexico,  he  meets  an  arid  district ;  from 
Louisiana,  a  soil  of  alternate  sand  and  clay,  overrun  with  woodi 
But  as  he  advances  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, the  riches  x>f  the  Level  region  begin  immediately  to  display 
themselves.  This  region  extends  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
coast,  to  a  depth  varying  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  miles.  Its 
prevailing  character  is  that  of  an  alluvial  prairie,  covered  with 
rich,  but  not  noxiously  exuberant,  vegetation.  Occasional  forests 
of  live  oak  and  pine  are  met  with  ;  but  the  beautiful  trees  of  the 
country  generally  skirt  the  courses  of  the  various  rivers  and 
streams,  or  are  scattered  in  clumps  and  groves  over  the  prairie^ 
The  advantages  of  this  alluvial  region  are  not  neutralized  by 
these  accumulations  of  stagnant  water,  which,  combined  with  a 
burning  sun  and  rank  vegetation,  render  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  fearfully  unhealthy.  The  porous  character  of  the  soil, 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  land,  and  the  general  rise  of  the 
banks  from  the  beds  of  ihe  streams,  preclude  the  formation  of 
swamps;  while  the  open  character  of  the  country,  and  the 
absence  of  any  thick  underwood  from  the  forests  that  exist, 
prevent  the  noxious  exhalations  so  fatal  to  human  life  in  the 
vast  forests  surrounding  the  Mississippi.  The  low  lands  of 
'  Texas  are  not  free  from  intermittent  fever — the  general  penalty 
of  all  new  clearings.  But  the  disease  is  not  there  of  a  directly 
fatal  character ;  and  Texas  has  only  once,  and  slightly,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  been  visited  by  the  scourge  of  yellow 
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fever,  which  constantly  ravages  the  eastern  coast  of  Americo, 
from  Brazil  to  Carolina^  and  occasionally  visits  New  York  and 
the  northern  states  of  the  Union.  The  heat  of  sununer  is  tem» 
Mied  bjr  sea  breezes,  which  blow  almost  without  intermission, 
by  their  agency,  a  noondav  heat  of  eighty  degrees  is  miti* 
^ted,  so  as  to  be  neither  mjurious  nor  inconvenient;  and  it 
19  found  Dossible  to  walk  at  mid-day  in  the  month  of  June 
through  tne  open- prairies  of  the  Level  country.  But  the  heat 
is  nevertheless,  sufficient  to  enable  the  low  lands  of -Texas 
(though  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  country  is  northward  of 
the  tropic)  to  raise  almost  every  variety  of  vegetable  produce 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Mexico ;  as  well  as  those  articles  which 
form  the  staples  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  United  States* 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  low  lands  of  Texas,  sea^-island  cot- 
ton, of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  Georgia,  and  superior  to  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  is  raised  with  a  consider- 
ably greater  return  on  the  acre,  and  at  a  considerably  less  ex- 
pense of  cultivation.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Level  region 
possess  the  same  superior  congeniality  to  the  sugar-cane  and 
to  indigo.  Indian  com  and  tobacco  grow  luxuriantly.  Rice 
bas  been  cultivated,  and  might  perhaps  be  raised  in  greater 

auantities,  were  not  the  cultivation  of  the  other  great  staples  of 
le  country  found  to  be  more  productive.  On  the  other  hand, 
Xexas  is  capable  of  raising  with  advantage  some  of  those  articles 
.which  have  been  considered  peculiar  to  Mexico.  Its  climate  and 
soil  are  suitable  to  vanilla ;  and  the  cochineal  insect,  with  the 
^opal  or  Cactus  opuntia — the  plant  on  which  it  feeds — are  found 
in  tne  southern  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  fruits  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  America  thrive  in  the  Level  region. 

But  tne  most  remarkable  and  delightful  region  of  Texas  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Rolling  or  Undulating  district,  which,  rising  gra- 
-onally  from  the  level  district,  extends  along  the  whole  of  the 
country  for  a  breadth  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
4lred  miles.  The  same  open  character  prevails  in  this  as  in  the 
lower  district;  and  the  large  tracts  of  green  and  flowering 
prairie  are  interspersed  with  groves  of  valuable  woodland.  But 
jnstead  of  presenting  to  the  eye  the  unbroken  level  of  the  rich 
alluvial  lands  of  the  coast,  the  midland  region  of  Texas  swells 
into  those  continual  undulations  from  whicn  it  derives  its  name. 
In  some  parts,  the  long,  regular  undulations  succeed  one  another 
vfUh  a  slight  but  constant  increase  of  elevation  towiurds  the 
interior,  and  with  a  uniformity  similar  to  that  of  the  swell  of 
the  ocean  after  a  storm.  Occasionally  they  rise  into  eminences 
of  gentle  acclivity,  from  which  the  eye  may  contemplate  a  beau- 
tifm  and  extensive  landscape*     This  is  a  land  of  pure  and 
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sparkling  springs  and  rivalets,  and  shady  valleys.  The  «lifliate 
in  this  more  elevated  region,  though  cooler  than  ^t  of  ^ 
plains  below,  has  the  genial  warrntn  of  Italy.  Ice  and  snow 
are  rare  and  transient  visiters.  Even  in  winter,  the  trees  pre- 
serve their  foliage)  and  the  plains  their  verdure.  Nor  is  the 
climate  less  favourable  to  annual  than  to  vegetable  life.  To 
persons  bom  and  bred  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  perfectly  salubrious; 
rheumatism  is  rarely  known  within  its  precincts ;  and  its  air  is 
said  to  be  as  favourable  to  consumption  as  that  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  or  Madeira.  The  atmosphere  is  so  dry,  that  meat  is 
cured  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air;  and  a  man  of  a  hundred 
years  of  age,  Mr  Kennedy  tells  us,  may  break  his  leg,  and  be 
well  again  m  a  month.  But  the  warm  yet  temperate  nature  of 
the  climate,  which  have  given  Texas  the  name  of  the  *  Italy  of 
*  America,'  is  proved  by  the  character  of  its  vegetable  products. 
Though  the  fmest  kind  of  cotton  thrives  best  m  the  low  lands, 
the  green-seed  cotton  is  cultivated  with  success  in  the  Undulating 
region.  The  vine  is  indigenous,  and  forms  a  natural  festoon  for 
the  lofty  trees,  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground. 
From  this  native  vine  a  pleasant  wine  is  said  to  be  made. 
Mr  Kennedy  mentions  various  spots  in  Texas  in  which  the  vine 
has  been  cultivated  with  success;  and  quotes  the  opinion  of 
Humboldt,  that  the  higher  portions  of  this  country  are  destined 
one  day  to  supply  the  American  continent  with  wine.  The  mul- 
berry thrives  iiere,  and  the  production  of  silk  has  been  success- 
fully attempted!  Wheat  grows  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  moun- 
tainous region.  But  the  raising  of  stock  for  the  vast  demand 
created,  as  well  by  the  Level  region  of  Texas  as  by  Louisiana,  by 
Mexico,  and  by  Cuba,  and  the  remaining  West  India  islands, 
is  likely  to  be  the  great  business  of  the  agriculturist  of  the  Roll- 
ing country.  The  bounty  of  nature  provides  ample  sustenance 
for  horses  and  cattle  in  the  various  grasses  of  the  prairie,  and  the 
yet  more  nutritious  produce  of  the  cane-brake ;  while  the  H?e 
oak,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  qualities  of  its  timber,  drops  from 
its  branches  the  *  mast,'  which,  together  with  the  nutritious  roots 
of  the  forest  and  prairie,  sustain  the  numerous  and  fast-increas- 
ing herds  of  swine  that  augment  the  wealth,  without  any  addi- 
tion to  the  expenses  of  the  Texan  farmer. 

The  Rolling  gradually  ascends  into  the  Mountainous  region, 
composed  of  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  others ; 
which  extend  across  the  middle  of  the  Republic,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  sources  of  the  various  territories  of  the 
Red  River.  The  mountains  are  of  third  and  fourth  magnitude. 
They  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  oedar;  and  extenstre 
vallejrs  of  alluvial  soil,  susceptible  of  profitable  culture,  wind 
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tfarongfa  tbem.  This  region  also  abounds  with  streams  and 
springs;  and  the  s<hI  and  climate  are  alike  congenial  to  the  best 
lands  of  the  produce  of  the  north  of  Europe.  Wheat,  and  ev^n 
barley  and  oats,  thrive  here*  But  the  most  valuable  produce  of 
tins  portion  of  Texas,  is  the  pasture  that  it  affords  to  the  flocks 
of  sheep  which  have  already  been  introduced,  and  promise  ^o 
multiply  with  rapidity*  The  Mountainous  region  is  rich' in 
mineial  treasures ;  iron,  coal,  and  salt  abound.  The  numerous 
streams  of  this  district,  coupled  with  the  inclination  of  the  ground, 
afford  a  supply  of  water-power  greatly  available  in  manufactures. 

Beyond  this  region,  and  the  moderate  range  of  mountains  . 
which  give  it  its  peculiar  character,  extends  a  table-land,  follow- 
ed by  Uie  vast  plains  which  are  watered  by  the  Red  River  and 
the  various  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas.     At  the  back  of  these, 
a  portion  of  that  vast  desert  that  lies  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains — and  which,  still  further  to  the  north,  is  of  such  extent 
and  desolation  as  to  justify  the  appellation  of  the  Great  Ame- 
rican Desert — interposes  itself,  before  we  arrive  at  the  higher 
paK  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  of 
Texas.     Along  this  part  of  the  river  lie  the  small  towns,  or 
lather  villages,  of  Santa  F^,  Albuquerque,  and  others,  which 
mark  the  feeble  efforts  of  ancient  Spanish  colonization.   Beyond 
these,  in  bleak  and  awful  sterility,  nse  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
snow  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  the  red 
men,  with  superstitious  awe,  name  the  ^  Crest  of  the  world.' 
On  the  other  side  of  this  high  but  narrow  range  lie  the  fertile 
▼alleys  of  CaUfomia;  a  land  where  the  orange,  the  fig,  the 
date,  the  olive,  and  the  vine,  flourish  by  the  side  of  the  fruits  and 
plants  of  the  tropics.     In  this  beautiful  country,  blessed  with* 
that  mild  and  equable  climate  that,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  America,  distinguishes  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  from  that  ,, 
wider  portion  of  the  continent  that  looks  towards  the  Atlantic, 
and  indented  with  capacious  harbours,  suited  to  the  utmost  com- 
Btrce  of  America  and  Asia,  there  may,  according  to  Mr  Ken- 
aedy — when  the  stream  of  emigration  shall  have  passed  through 
the  various  openings  of  the    Rocky   Mountains — be  found  an 
ample  and  desirable  habitation  for  more  than  twenty  millions  of  ( 
human  beings.     But  at  present  a  few  thousand  white  settlers, 
some  scores  of  Franciscan  priests,  and  the  few  Indians  wliom  they 
have  converted  and  rendered  subserrient,  together  with  some 
seaaty  and  starving  tribes  of  untamed  savages,  are  the  only  human 
infaabttaats  of  Califbraia.    Nor  does  the  upper  portion  of  Texas 
oootaia  a  much  larger  popolation  of  whites.     Settlers  have,  it  is 
trae,  recently  aioanted  the  Red  River,  aad  settled  en  various  por- 
tions 9£  its  baaks.     But  the  greater  part  of  the  wide  and  fertile 
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Elmos,  that  streteh  downwards  (rom  the  forty^-secoad  degree  of 
ktitude  to  the  lower  range  of  Texan  mountains,  though  made  the 
subject  of  Mexican  grants,  are  in  fiact  unknown  and  almost  untiod- 
den  by  the  white  man.     The  enormous  herds  of  buffaloes,  wfaidi 
the  encroachments  of  cinlization  have  driven  into  the  interior  of 
the  Continent,  are  found  scattered  over  the  face  of  these  boundless 
prairies ;  or,  during  the  season  of  their  annual  migration,  are  seen 
passing  them  in  those  ancient  and  well-worn  tracts  which,  year 
after  year,  they  sweep  with  resistless  rapidity.     Here,  too,  stray 
in  large  numbers  the  wild  horses  of  the  American  desert,  and 
the  wild  asses  and  mules  which  are  found  mixed  with  them. 
But  a  wilder  and  more  fearful  denizen  ranges  over  these  wastes, 
dreaded  by  the  Texan  settler  as  the  haunts  from  whidi  the 
mounted  Indian  issues  in  his  career  of  massacre  and  pillage. 

Of  the  various  tribes  that  roam  over  the  interior  of  Texts, 

the  name  of  the  Comanche  has  long  been  the  most  terrible  in 

^he  ears  of  the  white  inhabitants.     The  pre-eminence  of  dds 

tribe  appears  to  be  secured  by  its  great  superiority  of  numbers. 

In  common  with  the  Pawnees  and  other  Indians  of  the  Missouri 

territory,  it  has  learned  to  tame  the  wild  horses  of  the  desert, 

and  to  manage  them  with  Tartar  dexterity.     In  rearing  horses 

and  mules  for  the  purposes  of  war,  or  of  their  only  amusement, 

racing,  the  Comanches  find  their  principal  occupation ;  their 

subsistence  they  derive  from  the  wild  herds  that  share  with  them 

-the  fertile  plains  over  which  they  range.      Whenever  want  of 

4od,  or  the  desire  of  any  additional  luxury  tempte  them,  they 

-'  forth  in  bands  of  three  or  four  hundred  from  the  mouotaiii- 

OU8  reffion  which  bounds  their  ordinary  home,  and  piUage,  with- 

out  distinction  of  race,  any  scattered  colonists  whose  unguarded 

attitude  tempts  their  cupidity.     While  they  genemlly  massacre 

tbe  males  who  fall  into  their  hands,  they  diflfer  from  the  rest 

of  the  Indians  of  North  America  in  sparing  women  and  chiK 

dren,  whom  they  capture,  and  incorporate  with  their  nation. 

Their  habits  of  warfare,  and  notions  of  bravery,  resemble  those 

which  seem  to  have  been  created  among  all  the  Indian  tribes,  by 

the  necessity  of  being  cautious  of  hazardmg  the  lives  of  their 

own  scanty  population.   The  Comanche  is  averse  from  war  where 

he  is  likely  to  encounter  opposition ;  to  gam  his  end  by  cunmng, 

appears  to  him  more  honourable  than  tie  display  of  courage  m 

combat ;  and  he  acquires  greater  credit  with  his  tnbe  by  mur- 

derinff  a  sleeping  foe  than  by  conquenng  m   equal  combat. 

He  will  use  every  wile,  and  proffer  the  warmest  declarations  of 

friendship,  in  order  to  throw  his  victim  off  his  guard ;  and  his 

pliffhted  word  binds  him  so  little,  that  *  as  faithless  as  a  Comanche 

•  treaty '  has  become  a  Mexican  proverb.     In  this  career  of 
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fraud  §xA  cruelty,  he  is  aided  by  the  calm  temperament  which 
leaaUs  from  constant  and  healtny  exercise,  bracing  air,  and  a 
•cmpuloiis  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits,  which  he  calls  '  fools' 
*  wat^r.' 

It  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that,  when  the  only  opposi- 
doo  to  his  assaults  was  to  be  found  in  the  inadequate  military 
Ntouroes  of  a  Spanish  province,  and  the  languid  energies  of 
the  Mexican  colonists,  the  visits  of  this  rapid  and  remorseless 
£m  were  regarded  with  terror.  So  low,  indeea,  had  the  Mexicans 
sank  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian,  that  he  had  learned  to  spare 
them,  as  the  innocuous  means  of  supplying  him  with  booty  when-  , 
ever  he  might  choose  to  take  it*  The  Comanche  would  extort 
from  a  Mexican  village  a  reward  for  the  pretended  re-capture  of 
a  drove  of  horses  which  he  himself  had  stolen.  To  such  a  height 
did  these  savages  carry  their  insolence,  that  they  have  been  known 
to  dismount  in  the  market-place  of  the  principal  town  of  Texas, 
and  order  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  to  catch  and  feed  their  horses, 
under  pain  of  chastisement.  But  when  the  settlers  from  the  United 
States  began  to  fill  the  plains  of  Texas,  the  Comanche  shrunk  from  ^ 
collision  with  a  new  and  irresistible  enemy.  The  deadly  aim  of 
the  Kentuckian  rifle  was  speedily  experienced  by  the  savage ;  and 
one  of  these  weapons  in  the  hand  of  an  American  settler  has 
been  known  to  put  a  dozen  Comimches  to  flight.  Nor  was  the 
American  leas  rapid  in  pursuit  than  deadly  of  aim.  Whenever 
in  outrage  was  committed  by  an  Indian,  the  settler  of  the  prairie 
WIS  sure  to  follow  on  his  trail,  mounted  on  a  fleet  and  well-kept 
steed,  attended  by  his  trusty  hounds ;  and  to  continue  his  pursuit 
with  untiring  zeal,  until  vengeance  had  been  inflicted,  as  a  warning 
against  future  aggression.  These  once  formidable  savages  seem 
now  to  have  ceased  from  habitually  molesting  the  settlers ;  and 
collision  will  probably  recur  only  when  the  onward  stream  of 
white  settlement  shall  have  made  another  encroachment  on  the 
piesent  hunting-grounds  of  the  Comanche. 

A  country  more  inviting  to  the  settler  of  the  English  race, 
whether  from  the  mother  country,  its  colonies,  or  tne  United  ^ 


iexas  a  cUmate  and  a  cuiuvation  to  suit  nim.  Yvater  is  every 
^here  abundant.  The  drift-wood  of  the  coasts  and  rivers  fur- 
niihes  an  easy  and  bountiful  supply  of  fuel.  Timber  for  all 
other  purposes  abounds  in  the  forests,  some  of  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  live  or  evergreen  oak  ;  in  which  the  government  of 
the  United  States  finds  the  most  admirable  material  for  ship- 
hmMinff ;  and  some  of  pine  and  red  cedar,  of  the  kind  most 
svailabfe  for  all  domestic  uses.     Nor  is  food  diiBcuIt  to  be  got. 
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Fish  abound  in  the  sea,  the  lakes,  and  the  rivers.  Deer,  ud 
every  other  species  of  game,  are  so  plentiful  in  the  prairie,  tint 
the  settler  may  count  on  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  his  gun; 
and  a  traveller,  whose  journal  is  quoted  by  Mr  Kennedy,  speab 
of  celebrating  the  4th  of  July  in  the  midst  of  the  witdemess,  by 
a  supper  of  Duffalo,  venison,  antelope,  and  wild  turkey.  The 
buffalo,  the  wild  horse,  the  peccary  or  wild  hog  of  America,  aad 
most  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  prairie  and  the  forest,  minister  in 
one  way  or  another  to  the  wante  of  man.  Even  the  bear,  tbe 
most  formidable  quadruped  of  the  continent,'  is  hunted  for  his 
skin  and  his  fat ;  and  no  merely  noxious  beast  annoys  or  terrifies 
the  settler,  except  the  wolf,  which  human  ingenuity  has  been  as 
little  able  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  to  turn  to  any  good  account 
The  alligator  destroys  pigs  and  calves ;  but  the  awkwardness  of 
its  movements  are  such,  that  a  child  that  has  the  sense  to  more 
on  one  side,  runs  no  risk  from  it.  The  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  is 
said  to  be  curable ;  and  Mr  Kennedy  mentions,  with  apparent 
credit,  the  remedy  in  use  among  the  Indians,  who,  when  bitteo 
by  it,  kill  it,  and  extract  the  poison  from  their  own  wounds  by 
applying  to  them  the  fleshy  part  of  the  reptile's  tail.  Tlie 
mosquito  and  the  sand-fly,  whidi  are  found  in  the  Level,  but  Mt 
in  the  Rolling  or  Higher  regions  of  Texas,  seem  to  be  there,  asril 
over  America,  the  most  formidable  scourges  of  the  human  raee. 
The  otter  and  the  beai^er,  which  formerly  abounded  all  over  Texas, 
have  been  driven  by  the  assiduous  trapper  into  the  wiM  regions 
of  the  interior.  Tne  bee,  whose  wax  forms  a  valuable  article  of 
Texan  commerce,  is  said  to  precede  the  march  of  human  settle- 
ment ;  and  the  wild  Indian,  when  he  sees  its  swarms  make  their 
appearance  in  some  hitherto  unvisited  part  of  the  wilderness,  is 
said  to  exclaim  with  a  sigh,  ^  There  come  the  white  men !' 

But  the  enviable  distinction  of  Texas  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  set- 
tler, is  the  generally  open  character  of  the  country.  Instead  of 
passing  the  prime  of  bis  life  in  the  arduous  and  unhealthy  toil 
of  clearing  the  dense  forest,  and  the  remainder  of  his  days  amid 
a  patch  of  fields  disfigured  by  stumps  and  rail  fences,  the  Texan 
farmer,  from  the  first,  drives  nis  plough  over  a  clear  and  yielding 
surface  of  rich  black  loam.  Mr  Kennedy  mentions  one  excep- 
tion to  the  general  aspect  of  the  surface  in  that  part  of  ^e  coun- 
try, which  IS  crossed  by  what  is  called  the  *  cross  timber;*  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  Texas — unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  the  artificial  work  of  that  byrone  and  unknown  raee, 
who,  in  the  vast  mounds  that  cover  this  portion  of  Americs, 
have  left  traces  of  a  far  distant  and  forgotten  civilization.  This 
irregular  belt  of  forest,  varying  in  width  from  five  to  fifty  mifcs, 
extends  across  the  northern  part  of  Texas,  from  south  to  north, 
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in  a  regular  and  unbroken  mass,  following  the  due  line  of  the 
meridian ;  and  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  huge  wall  of  forest, 
which  forms,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  and  the  settler,  the  great 
Dttaral  landmark  of  the  wilderness.     Some  of  the  river  bottoms 
are  covered  by  vast  extents  of  cane-brake,  in  which  the  cane^ 
rising  to  a  height  of  twenty  or  five-and- twenty  feet,  arches  over 
the  head  of  the  rider  who  'passes  through  the  paths  that  have 
been  cut  through  it.     This  oane  indicates  a  rich  soil,  and  fur- 
nisfaes  a  nntritious  winter  fodder  for  cattle*     But  the  greater  part 
of  the  sur&oe  of  the  country  consists  of  what  is  properly  called 
prairie.    Mr    Kennedy,    like    all   preceding   travellers,   expa- 
tiates in  the  description  of  the  enchanting  beauty  of  the  prairie. 
Sometimes  closely  pressed  in  by  the  surrounding  forest,  the 
prairie  lies  like  a  verdant  lake  of  meadow — forming  its  bays  and 
creeks  amid  the  darker  woodland.     More  frequently  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  ranges  over  a  wide  extent  of  meadow,  level  or 
nndnlatine  accoraing  to  the  region  in  which  he  may  be  ;   some- 
times the  borison  is  the  only  limit  to  the  apparently  boundless 
verdure,  amid  which  the  noble  forest  trees  are  scattered,  singly  or 
in  clumps,  that  recall  the  appearance  of  an  English  park ;  some- 
tiroes  the  dark  outline  of  the  forest  is  seen  in  the  distance,  and 
sometimes  it  crowns  the  acclivities  which  rise  from  the  plain.  The 
whole  of  these  vast  fields  are  covered  with  the  rich  prairie  grass, 
or  a  soft  and  elastic  sward.    Amid  these  the  most  exquisite  flowers 
are  profbsely  scattered — ever  changing  with  the  changing  sea- 
son, bat  erer  charming  the  eye  with  their  rich  and  brilliant 
colours.  In  some  parts,  the  traveller  passes  over  miles  of  dazzling 
sun^owers  ;  in  others,  he  is  surrounded  by  roses.   The  prairie  is 
covered  with  the  geranium,  the  dahlia,  the  trumpet-flower,  the 
heart's-ease,  the  luy,  the  jessamine,  the  lobelia,  and  the  passion- 
Bower  I     The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  festooned  with  tne  wild 
vine  and  the  sober  grey  of  the  Spanish  moss,  over  which  are 
often  seen,  hanging  at  a  vast  height,  the  superb  white  flower  of 
the  nu^^lia.    The  fragrance  of  these  flowers  is  borne  to  the 
nostrils  by  the  cool  gale  that  tempers  the  heats  of  Texas,  and 
braces  the  muscles  of  the  traveller  of  the  prairie.  The  solemn  and 
soothing  silence  is  at  intervals  broken  bvttie  scream  of  the  brilliant 
parroquety  the  song  of  the  mocking-bird  or  the  thrush,  and  the 
melodious  complaintsof  the  whip-poor-will.    The  deer  and  ante- 
h^  rush  startled  from  the  groves,  and,  bounding  across  the  plain, 
mvite  thepnrsuit  of  the  hunter.     It  is  amid  such  lands  as  these 
tibat  the  Texan  emigrant  fixes  his  staff,  and  enters  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  fertile  soil  and  a  lovely  home,  which  the  wealthy  of 
the  Old  World  might  envv,  but  which  wealth  has  not  yet  appro* 
priated  to  jli  ezdusive  enjoyment. 
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The  happy  country,  which  we  have  thus  rapidly  attempted  to 
describe,  from  the  materials  abundantly  afforded  by  Mr  Kennedy, 
and  the  American  writers  from  whom  he  quotes,  remained  tdi 
the  present  century  an  almost  unknown  and  unprofitable  waste, 
under  the  sway  of  the  Spaniards  of  America.  The  settlement 
of  Mexico  took  place  under  circumstances  widely  different  from 
those  which  marked  the  European  colonisation  of  any  other 
part  of  the  New  World,  with  the  exception  of  Peru.  Ipslead  of 
meeting  only  with  the  wild  and  scanty  savages  who  were  foond 
roaming  over,  but  never  cultivating  the  remainder  of  the  Ameii* 
can  continent,  the  arms  of  Cortes  subjugated  a  race  which  had 
for  some  time  been  settled  on  the  same  spot,  and  had  raised  on  it 
populous  and  flourishing  cities— which  practised  a  productire 
agriculture — which  bad  made  considerable  advances  in  many  of 
the  useful  and  ornamental  arts — and  which  had  adopted  a.  system 
of  civil  polity,  distinguished  by  grradations  of  rank,  by  a  diTision 
of  labour,  and  by  a  general  contribution  for  the  wants  of  the  state. 
The  presence  of  this  settled  and  industrious  peasantry,  whom  the 
experience  of  Hispaniola  had  already  taught  the  Spaniards  not  to 
sacrifice  to  the  first  rage  of  their  avarice,  dispensed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  importation  of  Negroes ;  the  lands  of  Mexico  were 
divided  among  the  conquerors ;  a  system  of  forced  labour,  which 
was  at  first  required  for  the  farms  and  mines,  was  remitted,  whee 
it  began  to  be  found  cheaper  to  employ  the  abundant  labourers 
at  moderate  wages,  than  to  support  tnem  as  slaves ;  and  Uie  new 
lords  of  the  soil  allowed  the  ancient  population  to  till  their  owb 
farms,  on  pretty  much  the  same  terms  as  those  accorded  to  the 
greater  part  of  tne  peasantry  of  Europe.  The  odious  distinctions  of 
colour,  which  have  every  where  been  the  sure  ccmcomitant  of 
Negro  slavery,  operated  more  feebly  on  the  mixture  of  the  white 
and  red  races ;  and  the  population  of  Creole  Spaniards  that  speed- 
ily grew  up  in  Mexico,  was  linked  to  the  aboriginal  Indians  bj 
a  vast  mixed  race  of  Mestizoes.  The  population  of  Mexico  was 
thus  comparatively  homogeneous ;  and  similar  in  the  differeot 
gradations  and  occupation  of  its  society  to  those  of  an  European 
country.  The  spirit  of  enterprize,  that,  in  spite  of  the  easy  mo^ 
in  which  they  thus  lived  on  the  labour  of  others,  might  hare 
been  developed  among  the  white  and  mixed  races,  was  completely 
repressed  by  the  execrable  system  of  government  with  which 
Spain  oppressed  its  colonies.  The  despotic  power  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  was  felt  in  its  colonies  without  any  of  those  checks  of 
custom,  feeling,  and  countervailing  influences  which  mit^ted  it 
at  home.  The  administration  of  justice  was  dishonest  and  inef- 
ficient. The  nomination  to  all  municipal  offices  being  placed  in 
the  crown,  the  colonists  were  deprived  of  the  only  popular  insti- 
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tution  of  the  mother  country.  From  the  Viceroy  to  the  lo\^cst 
functionary,  the  grossest  corruption  prevailed :  offices  were  openly 
sold,  and  the  lucrative  extortions  which  were  permitted,  rendered 
unsahuied  places  as  much  in  request,  as  those  which  were  best 
paid ;  the  revenue  was  in  great  measure  the  produce  of  mischievous 
monopolies ;  commerce  was  almost  annihilated  by  that  destruc* 
dve  system  of  restrictions,  which  Dr  Adam  Smith  and  succeeding 
writers  have  held  up  to  scorn.  Enormous  sums  were  appropriated 
to  prop  the  overgrown  power  of  the  higher  clergy  ;  while  the 
land  was  covered  with  swarms  of  ill-paid  parish  priests  and  friars, 
whose  occupation  it  was  to  drain  the  resources  of  the  peasantry, 
to  propagate  the  most  grovelling  superstitions,  and  to  pervert,  or 
rather  suppress,  education.*  l3ut  the  most  irritating  and  ioju* 
rious  feature  of  the  system,  was  the  careful  concentration  of  all 
power,  and  of  all  official  and  even  much  commercial  emolument, 
zn  the  hands  of  natives  of  Spain ;  and  the  consequent  exclusion  of 
the  whole  Creole  population  from  every  legitimate  object  of  am- 
btuon,  and  every  honourable  species  of  employment. 

A  population  of  such  a  character,  and  so  cramped  and  ener* 
vated,  was  little  fitted  or  inclined  to  encounter  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties in  the  attempt  to  tame  and  people  the  wilderness.  The 
population  of  Mexico  remained  concentrated  in  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  country,  or  was  only  tempted  to  quit 
them  in  search  of  mines.  Texas,  which  had  been  explored  by 
Alonxo  de  Leon,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  friendly  character 
of  some  of  its  Indian  tribes,  came  soon  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  wild  haunt  of  fierce  and  untameable  barbarians ;  and  the 
government  looked  with  complacency  on  its  solitary  wastes,  as 
interpoung  a  desirable  barrier  between  the  valuable  territories  of 
.  Mexico,  and  the  French  possessions  in  Louisiana.  By  degrees, 
with  a  view  rather  to  military  objects  than  to  those  of  settle- 
ment, a  few  g^arrisons  were  planted  throughout  the  country ;  and 
a  worthless  population  of  Creoles  and  half-breeds  of  every  de- 
nomination were  planted  in  fortified  inclosures^  called  Presidios. 
Ib  the  neighbourhood  of  these  military  positions  the  Franciscan 
Missions  were  established :  the  bounty  of  the  Mexican  devotees 


*  From  this  censnre  of  the  Colonial  goTernmcnt  of  Spain,  we  must 
except  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  which  was  a  body  in  the  mother  country 
composed  of  its  highest  functionaries,  together  with  others  who  had  held 
high  office  in  the  colonies.  Its  bnsmess  was  to  superintend  and  deli- 
berate upon  all  colonial  matters.  The  establishment  of  such  a  council, 
with  aome  degree  of  publicity  in  its  discussions,  would,  as  Mr  Kennedy 
ioggestt,  be  a  desirable  addition  to  our  colonial  system. 
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enabled  the  Monks  to  ensconce  diemselves  inlarge  buildings,  whicii 
they  took  care  to  fortify  as  well  as  to  eonsccrals  s  and  um  good 
fathers  fattened  in  sacerdotal  sloth  on  the  produce  of  the  rid 
plains  of  Texas,  tilled  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  Iiidtansi  iriio 
were  stolen  in  continual  forays  on  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  converts ; — when,  after  the  infliction  of  a 
compulsory  baptism,  they  had  learned  to  make  the  sign  of  Uie 
cross,  and  to  mumble  a  few  words  of  a  prayer  which  wey  did  not 
understand,  to  the  idols  of  their  fathers,  whom  they  were  taught 
to  call  by  the  names  of  Spanish  saints.  But  thb  system  of 
monastic  colonization  declined  with  the  decline  of  the  milita^ 
power  of  Spain.  The  savage  tribes  of  the  desert,  won  ba^ 
from  the-weakness  the  fair  inneritanee  which  they  bad  resigned 
to  the  strength  of  the  intruder,  and  swept  once  more  the  wnole 
extent  of  country  that  lies  between  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
and  the  Gulf.  One  after  the  other,  Mission  and  Presidio  was 
either  laid  waste  or  abandoned ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  eighteendi 
century,  the  scanty  relics  of  the  Texan  colonists  were  collected 
within  the  walls  of  the  three  stations  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
Goliad,  and  Nacogdoches. 

By  the  laws  of  Uie  Indies,  the  intrusion  of.a  foreigner  into  the 
colonial  dominions  of  Spain,  without  a  license,  subjected  him  to 
the  penalty  of  death — mitigated  in  practice  (if  that  can  be  called 
a  mitigation)  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  As  population  in* 
creased  in  the  Britisn  settlements,  this  penalty  began  to  be 
more  frequently  incurred,  and  still  more  frequently  defied  or 
eyaded  by  the  daring  hunters  of  Virginia  and  Georgia.  The 
revolt  of  the  United  States,  as  it  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  SpaiiH 
led  to  a  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  exclusion ;  and 
the  feelings  of  the  colonial  government  were  well  ex^nressed  by 
the  Captain-General  Salcedo,  when  he  said,  that  bad  he  ths 
power,  he  would  prevent  the  very  birds  from  flying  across  the 
boundary-line  of  Texas  and  the  United  States.  But  Texas 
began  to  attract  the  attention  and  the  desires  of  its  Anglo- Ame- 
rican neighbours.  This  became  apparent  in  the  proceedings 
<;onsequent  on  the  detection  of  Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy  in  1807, 
from  which  it  is  clear,  that,  whatever  degree  of  truth  there  might 
be  in  the  charge  made  against  hiifa,  of  a  design  to  form^a  vast 
Southern  Republic,  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  the  sepaia* 
tion  of  the  Western  States  of  the  Union,  he  had  certainty  ma- 
tured a  plan  for  subjugating  and  settling  Texas.  But  the  schemes 
of  this  bad  citizen  produced  no  result ;  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Anglo-Americans  into  Texas,  was  soon  after  effected  by  the 
invitation  of  the  Mexicans  themselves.  The  usurpation  of  tbe 
Spanish  Crown  by  Napoleon,  loosened  the  bonds  of  obedience 
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period  that  elapsed  between  the  suppression  of  all  insurrection  in 
Mexico  and  Texas,  and  the  subsequent  successful  declaration  of 
independence,  that  Moses  Austin,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  faavinf 
twice  realized  an  ample  fortune,  first  in  Virginia  and  then  in  the 
territory  of  Missouri,  by  successful  industry ;  and  having  a  second 
time  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  stripped  of  bis  wealth 
by  reverses  which  his  prudence  had  been  unable  to  obviate,  de- 
termined to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  the  foundation  of  a  new 
settlement,  for  which  he  fixed  on  Texas  as  affording*  the  most 
eligible  site.     Enlarged  experience,  or  more  probably  the  in- 
creased urgency  of  its  financial  necessities,   had  at  that  time 
inclined  the  government  of  Spain  to  give  increased  facilities  to 
the  disposal  of  its  waste  lands,  and  to  the  settlement  of  foreign- 
ers;* and,  in  1821,   Mr  Austin,  after  some  fruitless  personal 
solicitation  at  San  Antonio,  was  informed  that  he  had  obtained 
a  large  grant  of  land,  as  what  was  called  an  Emprescirw^  on  con- 
dition of  settling  three  hundred  families  in  Texas,     The  news, 
however,  only  reached  him  on  his^  death-bed — his  health  having 
received  a  fatal  shock  from  the  fatigues  and  expense  incurred  in  a 
most  disastrous  journey  from  Texas ;  and  he  bequeathed  the  task 
of  carrying  his  scheme  into  effect  to  his  son,   Stephen  Austin  a 
man  endowed  with  that  capacious  intellect,  that  indomitable  per- 
severance,  that  calm  temper,  and  that  power   of  conciliatwn 
which  are  the  great  requisites  for  the  founders  of  states. 

The  preparations  for  the  first  settlement  had  been  so  far 
brought  towards  completion,  that,  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
Stephen  Austin  reached  Texas  with  the  first  body  of  emigrants 
from  the  United  States.  ^  The  news  of  theorising  of  Iturbide  in 
the  preceding  spring,  which  at  once  established  the  independence 
of  Mexico,  arrived  at  the  same  time,  but  produced  no  immediate 
interruption  of  his  proceedings.  But  in  March  1822,  when  he 
returned  to  Texas  from  New  Orieans  with  a  second  detachment 
of  settlers,  he  found  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  repair  to  the 
city  of  Mexico  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  his  grant.  At  Mexico, 
Austin  had  to  abide  for  the  space  of  a  year  the  delays  of  the 
Congress — which,  with  Spanish  procrastmation,  prepared  a  gen- 

*  It  is  said  that  the  Spanish  Government,  about  this  period,  contem- 
plated the  sale  of  Texas  to  the  House  of  Baring,  in  London.  We  maj  be 
allowed  to  regret  the  failure  of  this  project,  which  bos  depriTcd  maninnd  of 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  contrast,  wiih  the  great  efforts  of  coloniw- 
tion  from  the  United  States,  an  experiment  of  colonization  from  the 
mother  country,  under  the  auspices  of  one  who  would  have  applied  to  the 
enterprize,  no't  merely  the  roost  abundant  pecuniary  resources,  but  the 
— "odest  views  of  colonial  policy  known  to  modern  sutesmcn. 
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eral  Uw  on  the  subject  of  colonization — and  those  occasioned  by 
two  or  three  revolutions ;  which  always,  just  at  the  moment  when  he 
seened  to  have  gfuned  his  point,  intervened,  and  necessitated  fresh 
applications  to  the  new  powers.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he 
returned,  with  full  powers  to  settle  and  manage  his  colony  accord- 
iof  to  his  own  views ;  and  though,  during  the  interval,  many  of 
the  first  emifi^nts  had  returned  in  disgust  to  the  United  States, 
he  succeeded  in  graining  so  many  fresh  recruits,  that  in  1824  he 
had  completed  tne  location  of  the  prescribed  number  of  SOO 
fiunilies  on  the  banks  of  the  Brazos,  where  he  founded  the  town 
of  San  Felipe  de  Austin. 

In  the  same  year  Texas,  in  conjunction  with  the  neighbour- 
ing province  of  Coahuila,  was  formed  into  a  state  of  the  Mex- 
ican Federation.     But  by  an  arrangement  with  the  government, 
Austin  was  left  in  the  exercise  of  all  executive  authority  over 
his  own  settlement;  and  made  the  chief  magistrate  and  com- 
mander of  the  militia.     The  colonists,  in  e£fect  unmolested  by 
the  Mexican   government,  ruled  themselves  according,  to  the 
lage  habits  of  self-government  which  they  had  acquired  in  the 
land  of  their  birth ;  and  the  real  conduct  of  affairs  was  entrusted, 
by  the  gratitude  and  prudence  of  the  settlers,  to  the  wise  guid- 
ance of  Austin.     The  difficulties  with  which  every  new  settle* 
mtot  has  to  struggle,  and  which  pressed  with  unusual  severity 
on  the  early  colonists  of  Texas,  were  surmounted  by  patience. 
The  Indiana  were  repulsed,  and  taught  to  keep  a  due  distance  from 
the  settlements.     Tne  opponents  of  Texan  independence  have 
promulgated  a  notion,  that  the  early  colonists  mainly  consisted  of 
fugitives  from  justice,  and  other  outcasts  of  society.     The  mode 
and  success  of  the  settlement  suffice  to  rebut  this  accusation ;  but 
Mr  Kennedy  informs  us  of  the  fact,  that  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion who  had  been  tempted  to  cross  the  frontier  of  the  United 
States,  wer^  seized,  ana  delivered  up  to  the  authorities  of  their 
own  country  by  Austin  and  his  militia.     But  the  success  of  the 
settlement  allured  emigrants  of  the  most  respectable  character  to 
plant  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1825,  Austin  obtained 
a  second  Empresario  grant  for  the  settlement  of  five  hundred 
additional  families ;  oUier  Empresarios  contracted  for  the  settle- 
ment of  fourteen  hundred  more.      Though  many  of  these  con- 
tratu  were  very  imperfectly  carried  into  execution,  the  popula- 
tion of  Texas  continued  to  be  steadily  increased  by  the  constant 
influx  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States ;  and,  in  the  year 
1830,  the  numbers  of  the  American  population  of  the  State 
aaoonted  to  no  less  than  twenty  thousahd.     The  energy  of  these 
bdostrious  and  peaceful  settlers  rapidly  laid  open  the  resources 
of  the  country ;  and  a  wise  and  just  administration  of  affairs, 
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S^' dence%.m  find  it  diffieult  to  ;?>?S'»^'<,f  TexM  i"*""' 
Zt^  ,Ai  have  continued  to  bind  tlie  ivving  W^J  ,  baiban*""-  , 
^■^,  order  to  lliia  cate<.«>  of  Mexican  """""J j^boK* »1" "'j!! 
'*V«i!-l,«P™««''>S  nnr™UTe»m,«ettns^^la■»e«S*°  fc^  m™l«J 
^  <(  ie  notion,  that  the  Ametican  coionwB  o'  i  ^^  ^^^^  MM»»- 
^   *'^pTOVince  with  a  settled  design  of  WTrtWoR  ^^  j^„t»- 

^3^^*  fameis  of  the  Western  States  Imd  ""r™!  Aei  fotW»""; 
tV-f^  of  '>"=  Me^iean  gove^lmen^  and  emhul'*"^  „^nre««  •» 
<''^**il<l"°"»'  of  whieh  thev  had  Imd  open  "  , -^dded*""- 
^»^«'i-<l  *e  wealth.  To  thi  new  home  thfj  "^^  dieit  *"''  " 
^    ^^^  f"  '«'""  ""1  t»'  "oise  ;  and  ihonfh  vl  «»  " 

^5»^ 
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submit  to  the  laws  of  their  adopted  country^  and  to  bow  to  the 
will  of  die  majority,  soberly  exjMressed  by  ita  constitutional  or- 
gans, no  kw  of  Ood  or  man  ever  bade  free  and  intelligent  men 
to  obey  eroy  powct  thai  might  spring  from  civil  war,  or  submit 
to  crerj  succosfol  viohtkm  of  the  law  and  the  constitution.  At 
least,  if  every  one  else  m  Mexiea  held  it  his  right  to  appeal  to 
arms,  the  Tezans  had  the  same  right  as  the  rest ;  and  it  was 
Iiardly  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  those  who  possessed  the 
strongest  arms,  were  for  ever  to  accept  the  law  of  tne  sword  from 
whatever  band  of  cowardly  mercenaries  happened  for  the  day 
to  triumph  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  To  us  it  seems 
an  admirable  trait  in  the  conduct  of  the  Texans,  that  for  a  lons^ 
time  thev  held  aloof  from  the  conflict  that  every  where  ragra 
siround  them ;  and  submitted  without  resistance  or  enquiry  to 
every  fresh  government  that  the  fortune  <tf  civil  war  estabnshed  in 
Mexico,  provided  only  that  h  did  sot  molest  them*  It  is  singu- 
lar, that  almost  the  only  instance  of  a  Mexican  insurrection, 
mompdy  suppressed,  was  that  of  a  Texan  Empresario  named 
Edwards,  who,  in  1829,  thought  fit,  after  the  approved  Mexican 
fashion,  to  right  himself  for  some  imagined  wrong  from  the  Go- 
vernment, by  prodaiming  what  he  chose  to  call  a  *  Fredonian 
*  Republic*  This  attempt  was  instantlv  suppressed  by  the  aid 
of  Austin  and  his  colonists.  On  two  other  occasions,  collision 
between  the  Central  Oovemment  and  the  Texans  was  prevented 
by  the  prudence  of  Austin,  who  induced  the  former  to  repeal  two 
decrees  passed  in  1829  and  1830,  for  the  summary  abolition  of 
slavery ;  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  freed,  without 
compensadon,  every  slave  whom  the  American  settlers  had 
brought  with  them  into  Texas. 

But  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Coahuila  was 
alarmed  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Texans ;  and  they  took 
means  to  check  their  mint  by  the  presence  of  a  military  force.  In 
the  course  of  1829  and  1830,  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  Mexi- 
can troops  were  introduced  into  Texas ;  and  the  insolence  and 
outrages  of  these  lawless  mercenaries,  and  their  disreputable  com- 
manders, were  not  long  in  bringing  on  a  collision.  It  deserves 
notice,  that  the  first  purpose  for  which  the  Texans  took  up  arms, 
was  that  of  liberadng  tne  Mexican  commissioner  Madero,  who 
had  been  iUegaUy  imprisoned  by  Cok>nel  Bradbum,  an  American 
soldier  of  fortune  in  the  service  of  Mexico.  The  further  violences 
of  Bradbum  led  to  a  rismg  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  Texan 
fiumers,  under  the  command  of  John  Austin  ;-*a  man  congenial 
in  spirit,  but  not  a  kinsman  to  the  founder  of  Texas.  On  the  13th 
of  June  1832,  the  fort  of  Velasco,  which  opposed  their  projgpress, 
was  assaikd  by  this  intrepid  body.    The  unerring  aim  oftheir 
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naturally  regarded  as  the  first  of  those  wants  that  a  people  may 
rightfully  consider  it  the  duty  of  a  government  to  supply.  They 
complained  of  the  barbarous  arrangements  of  the  custom-house, 
which,  in  order  to  protect  an  oppressive  monopoly  of  the  rude 
manufactures  of  Mexico,  prohibited  the  importation  of  the  neces- 
saries of  civilized  life.  Theembarrassment  of  the  ill-managed 
finances  of  Coahuila,  was  another  source  of  complaint;  and, 
doubtless,  a  people  might  rationally  complain  of  a  government 
that  placed  its  dependence  for  revenue  on  a  tax  on  billiard-tables, 
on  a  state  *  cock-pit,'  and  on  an  impost  on  the  circulation  of 
money,  that  subjected  any  person  carrying  any  amount  of  coin 
from  one  town  to  another  to  a  duty  of  two  per  cent  I  And  we 
think  that  the  justice  of  such  complaints  is  particularly  strong, 
when  directed  against  a  government  that  did  not  even  protect 
Us  peaceable  citizens  from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  but  left  the 
scattered  farmers  of  its  territory  to  defend  themselves  as  they 
best  might,  against  those  ruthless  and  restless  foes.  Other  causes 
irritated  the  Texan  settlers.  The  publication  of  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  no  language  but  the  Spanish,  was  a  grievance  sensibly 
felL  The  religious  opinions  of  the  Protestant  settlers  formed 
another  source  of  irritation.  It  is  true,  that  all  the  original  £m- 
presario  contracts  provided  that  the  settlers  should  be  Roman 
Catholics;  but  that  provision  was,  and  must  necessarily  have 
been^  in  every  case  disregarded,  with  the  assent  of  the  govern- 
neot,  which  knew  well  enough  what  was  the  religion  of  the  states 
fit>m  which  the  emigrants  came.     The  first  settlers  submitted  to 

Ccify  the  priests,  by  allowing  them  to  re-marry  them,  and  re- 
ptize  their  children,  according  to  the  Catholic  rites,  on  pay- 
ment of  rather  exorbitant  fees.  But  the  great  body  of  the 
subsequent  emigrants  could  not  long  conceal  their  disgust  at  the 
superstition  and  bigotry  of  their  new  neighbours ;  and  were  re- 
▼olted  by  the  pretensions  of  the  ignorant  priests  of  the  dominant 
church. 

Among  the  complaints  of  the  Texans,  we  find  none  respecting 
the  disposition  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  prevent  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  its  territory;  though  the  advocates  of  the 
Utter  have  attempted  to  enlist  European  sympathies  on  their 
tide,  by  representing  the  Texan  revolt  as  onginating  in  a  mere 
desire  of  upholding  slavery.  The  real  truth  is,  that  slavery  ex- 
isted in  Texas  to  a  very  trifling  extent ;  for  at  the  period  of  the 
war  in  1835,  while  the  numbers  of  the  Anglo-American  settlers 
were  estimated  at  twenty-eight  thousand,  there  were  not  above 
two  thousand  Negroes  in  the  country.  But  as  these  slaves  had 
been  introduced  with  the  sanction  of  the  Mexican  authorities, 
the  Texans  might  fairly  regard  their  emancipationt  without  com- 
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pessation,  as  a  robbery  of  4heir  maBrters.     The  i>robibition  of  the 

mtroduetioQ  of  frefth  elavefl  was  regarde«i  with  jealousy ;  because, 
aa  it  would  bare  {Herented  the  emigralioa  m  wealihy  aettlen 
from  the  soutbern  states  of  the  Union,  it  was  looked  oo  as  part  of 
a  system  which  the  Mexican  GorersiaeDt  ^ipeared  from  maay 
of  its  acts  to  Lave  adopted,  with  a  view  of  preventing  any  aoce*- 
won  to  the  Anglo-American  population  of  Texas. 

To  enforce  ^ese  complaints,  and  obtain  their  separatioB  &om 
Coahmla,  the  Tezaos  dispatched  Stephen  Austin  to  the  city  of 
Mezico.     That  city  was  then  ^e  theatre  of  freah  revoluuooa, 
which  resulted  in  an  ^niiie  change  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Mexican  Federation ;  and  Austin  found  so  little  dispositioo 
among  the  authorities  to  listen  to  the  jiMt  complaiDts  of  his 
countrymen,  that  even  his  patienoe  gave  way ;  and  he  wrote  to 
the  Tezans,  advising  them  to  dedaie  thiur  province  a  separate 
state,  to  adopt  the  constitution  whit^  they  had  framed,  and  t* 
trust  to  the  good  offices  of  Santa  Aona  for  the  approval  by 
Confess  of  these  irregular  acts.     When  this  letter  was  made 
public,  Atutin,  then  on  his  way  home,  was  seiaed,  brousht  back  ta 
Mexico,  and  there  closely  confined  from  February  to  June  1834, 
In  the  prison  of  the  Inquisidon.   The  news  of  this  arrest  increased 
the  excitement  of  his  countrymen-     Their  irritation  ag^nst  th* 
f^overninent  of  Coabuila  was  augmented  by   its  scandalously 
improvident  grants  of  the  public  lands  of  Texas,  wluch  tlw 
people  fairly  enough  regarded  as  a  legitimate  source  of  rer«Due 
to  their  new   country ;    as  well  as  bv  c^tfun  steps  taken  to 
carry  out  the  proviaitmB  of  a  fonser  oecree,  which  would  have 
effected    not  only  the   settlement    of   censideiabie    bodies  of 
Mexicans  among  the  Americana,  but  the  introduction  of  con- 
victs, and  the  conversion  of  Texas  into  a  penal  eolooy.     The 
more  violent   of  the   Texans    now  openly   urged   separation 
itexican  Federation ;  but  the  lettws  of  Austin,  wba 
etwned  at  Mexico,  though  in  a  more  mild  capti^ 
elled  forbearance,  and  reliance  on  the  good  intentions 
nna,  in  whom  he  had  not  ceased  to  confide ;  and  the 
I  his  advice,  coupled  with  ^pprdtenuoos  £or  lus  safety, 
,e  majmity  of  his  countrymen  to  discoontaunoe  the 
sMtaration,  and  await  the  deciuon  of  the  Congress, 
the  commencemeDt  of  1835,  a  revc^ution  was  cooium- 
lexico,  which  entirely  destroyad  the  original  fracte- 
e  Mexican  constitution ;  and  not  only  gave  a  perfecll)r 
e  ground  for  the  withdrawal  of  Texas  from  the  Federa- 
ipdered  the  adoption  of  instant  measures  of  self-defence 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
),    The  dariiv  i^  profligate  Santa  Aani^  suddenly 
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deserting^  the  party  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  attached,  de- 
posed the  Federal  authorities  by  force  of  arms ;  and  a  Congress, 
anembled  under  the  control  of  his  army,  declared  the  abolition 
of  the  independent  existence  of  the  rarious  states  of  the  Federa- 
tion, and  reduced  these  originally  sovereign  states  to  the  rank 
of  mere  provinces  of  a  Central  Mexican  Republic.  The  remon- 
ttrances  of  the  State  Legislatures  were  unheeded ;  these  bodies 
were  forcibly  dissolved ;  and,  amone  others,  the  legislature  and 
executive  of  Coahuila  were  expelled  by  military  force,  and  their 
members  cast  into  prison.  But  the  conduct  of  these  bodies  had 
given  such  deep  dissatisfaction  to  the  Texans,  that  not  a  voice  was 
raised  agiunst  their  illegal  expulsion ;  and  Santa  Anna  met  with 
DO  resistance,  until  anxious,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Spanish  faction, 
to  crown  his  triumph  with  revenge,  he  demanded  from  the  Texans 
some  of  his  political  opponents  who  had  found  refuge  under  their 

Protection.  Among  tnese,  the  most  eminent  was  Lorenzo  de 
lavala,  an  enlightened  Mexican,  who  had  filled,  in  succession, 
the  high  offices  of  governor  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  minister  of 
finance,  and  minister  at  the  court  of  France ;  and  who,  having 
resigned  the  latter  office  on  Santa  Anna's  defection  from  his 
mindples,  had  established  himself,  among  the  free  citizens  of 
jTexas,  on  some  lands  which  he  had  previously  purchased.  Zavala 
now  came  forward,  and  placed  himself  in  the  front  of  the  struggle 
between  Texas  and  the  usurping  power  that  had  overthrown  the 
constitution  of  Mexico.  About  the  same  time,  the  Texans  were 
once  more  aided  by  the  counsels  of  their  ablest  leader.  Stephen 
Austin,  having  been  restored  to  liberty,  arrived  in  Texas  in  Sep- 
tember; and,  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  developed,  at  a  pubuc 
meeting,  his  view  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  recent  revolu- 
tion, which,  bv  abolishing  the  independence  of  the  different  states, 
would  have  the  effect  of  depriving  Texas  of  any  chance  of  ob- 
taining self-government,  and  subject  it  to  uncontrolled  Mexican 
misrule.  By  his  advice,  the  people  elected  delegates  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  country,  and  representing  its  views  to 
the  general  government.  But  positive  information  soon  arrived, 
which  left  no  doubt  that  the  Mexican  Government  was  bent  on 
forcing  the  submission  of  the  Texans  to  the  new  central  system ; 
and  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  military  force  was  collecting  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  State.  Soon  after,  General  Cos,  the  Mexican 
commander,  demanded  the  surrender  of  Zavala  and  the  other 
fugitives,  and  ordered  the  Texans  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The 
Committee  of  Safety,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Austin,  there- 

SK>n,  on  the  1 9th  of  September,  published  a  proclamation  calling 
eir  countrymen  to  arms.  A  Spanish  force  of  four  hundred  men 
^xkXettA  the  Texan  settlements,  and  threatened  the  small  town 
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of  Gonzalez ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  October,  it  was  attacked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and  signally  defeated,  with  consider* 
able  slaughter,  by  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Texan 
Tolunteers. 

The  sword  was   now  fairly  drawn;    and  Austin,  with  the 
utmost  energy,  set  about  raising  and  orranizing  the  population 
of  Texas  against  their  enemies.     At  the  same  time,  he  took 
means  for  receiving  assistance  from  the  adventurous  population 
of  the  United  States;  and  grants  of  land  were  promised  to 
foreign  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  Texan  independence.     Public 
meetings  took  place  in  Louisiana  and  other  states;  and  some 
money  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  a  good  many  volunteers 
dispatched  to  the  aid  of  the  Texans.     The  colonists  raised  com- 
panies of  rangers  to  defend  their  settlements  against  the  Indians, 
who  had,  as  was  alleged,  been  instigated  by  the  Mexican  Go- 
vernment to  seize  the  opportunity  of  attacking  Texas.     The 
remainder   of  the   Texan   force,  under  Austin,   directed  itself 
against  the  Mexicans.     Goliad,  and  another  fortified  place,  were 
t^en  by  storm ;  General  Cos,  with  four  hundred  Mexicans,  was 
defeated  at  Conception  by  ninety-two  Texans,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Bouie — one  of  a  family  renowned  for  daring  adventures 
in  the  chase  and  Indian  warfare,  and  still  better  known  as  having 
invented  the  well-known  *  Bouie-knife,'  which  was  employed  by 
them  only  in  hunting,  but  has  since  been  the  weapon  most  in 
use  in  the  barbarous  duels  of  the  western  states.     On  the  1 1th 
of  December,  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  was  taken  ;  General  Cos 
capitulated ;  and  not  a  Mexican  soldier  was  left  in  the  province. 
Before  this,  a  provisional  government  had  been  organized  for 
Texas  by  the  general  convention  of  the  people  assembled  at  San 
Felipe  de  Austin.     But,  in  the  Declaration  of  the  dd  November 
1835,  in  which  this  was  announced,  care  was  taken  to  keep  clear 
of  direct  separation  from  the  Mexican  Confederation ;  the  charge 
urged  against  the  existing  authorities  of  the  Republic,  was  that 
of  having  infringed  the  constitution ;  and  the  Texans,  while 
refusing  to  submit  to  what  they  considered  as  an   usurping 
government,  promised  their  aid  to  all  Mexicans  who  should  com- 
bine with  them  in  resisting  the  military  despotism  of  Santa 
Anna. 

That  chief  had  not,  indeed,  succeeded  in  subverting  the  Fe- 
deral Constitution,  without  meeting  with  a  resistance  from  the 
States  of  the  Federation,  which,  for  some  time  after  the  expulsion 
of  General  Cos,  prevented  his  taking  any  measures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  authority  in  Texas.  But,  early  in  1836,  the 
struggles  of  the  Mexican  Federalists  were  crushed  by  the  arms 
of  &tnta  Anna;  and  a  well-appointed  army  of  eight  thousand* 
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regular  soldiers  was  speedily  known  to  be  advancing,  under  his 
personal  command,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  Texas.  On  the 
12th  of  February,  Santa  Anna  crossed  the  Kio  Grande.    It  is  not 
oor  purpose  to  give  any  minute  detail  of  the  events  of  the  war. 
The  invasion  of  Santa  Anna  was,  at  the  outset,  attended  with 
success  ;  and  every  success  was  attended  with  the  most  revolting 
cruelty.     The  Alamo,  the  fort  of  San  Antonio,  was  taken,  after 
a  siege  of  ten  days.     No  quarter  was  given,  and  the  whole  of 
the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword.     The  fort  of  Goliad  being 
found  untenable  against  Santa  Anna's  superior  force,  the  com- 
mandant. Colonel  Fanning,  retreated  with  his  garrison  of  four 
hundred  men.     Encountered  on  the  way  by  six  thousand  Mexi« 
cans  under   Urrea,  he  fought  with  bravery,  until  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  enemy  compelled  his  wearied  followers  to  capitu- 
late.    In  spite  of  the  terms  of  that  capitulation,  the  whole  of 
Colonel  Fauning's  force,  with  their  gallant  commander,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred^  were,  by  the  direct  orders  of  Santa 
Anna,    executed  in  cold  blood.     These  atrocities  kindled   in- 
stead of  daunting  the  spirit  of  the  Texans.      On  the  Sd   of 
March  1836,  the  Convention  recently  announced  at  San  Fe- 
lipe, proclaimed  the  independence  of  Texas.     Mr  Austin  hav- 
ing been  dispatched  to  the  United  States,  where  he  succeeded 
in  raising  a  loan  of  200,000  dollars,  Mr  Burnett  was  elected 
President,   and    Lorenzo   de   Trauden    Vice-President   of  the 
Republic.    X)n  the  21st  of  April,  the  fate  of  Texas  was  de- 
cided on  the  banks  of  the  Ssoi  Jacinte.     Santa  Anna,  at  the 
bead  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men,  was  attacked  by  Gene- 
ral Harsten  with  no  more  than  half  that  number.     The  cry  of 
*  Remember  tlie  Alamo  I'  rang  through  the  Texan  ranks  as  they 
charged ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  breastwork,  by 
whidi  the  Mexicans  were  defended,  was  carried  by  assault,  and 
their  whole  army  scattered  in  complete  rout.     The  pursuit  was 
continued  until  dark  ;  six  hundred  and  thirty  Mexicans  lay  dead 
OB  the  field,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty  remained  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  victors.   The  next  day  Santa  Anna  was  brought 
in  captive  from  the  woods,  in  which  he  had  found  refuge.     The 
policy  of  the  conquerors  refused  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  Uie  cry  of 
vengeance,  and  obtained  from  him  a  treaty,  recognizing  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas.  The  Government  of  Mexico  refused  to  re- 
cognise this  treaty;  but  their  armies  completely  evacuated  Texas ; 
and,  since  the  release  of  Santa  Anna,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  Mexicans  to  disturb  the  independence  of  the  Republic. 

The  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Texans  is  framed  on  the 
denocratic  principles  prevalent  in  the  United  States ;  but  as  their 
vast  territoiy,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  is  regarded  as  a  single 
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state,  the  constitution  is  free  from  those  causes  of  complication  and 
ineflBciency  that  are  attendant  upon  every  system  ai  Federal  Go* 
y^rnment.  The  first  Congress  elected  under  the  provisions  of  this 
constitution,  assembled  in  September  1836 ;  Harstan,  the  victor 
of  San  Jacinte,  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Republic;  and 
the  post  of  Vice-President  was  conferred  on  Lamar,  a  gentleman 
of  a  Georgian  family,  who  had  commanded  the  cavalry  on  that 
memorable  day.  In  1838,  (as  the  Constitution  incapacitates  the 
same  person  from  filling  the  highest  office  of  the  Republic  in  two 
successive  terms,)  Lamar  was  elected  President ;  and  Mr  Ken- 
nedy augurs  well  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Texas,  firom  hit 
known  attachment  to  the  great  principle  of  free  trade.  During 
this  period,  the  Republic  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  intenuu 
repose.  A  sound  administration  of  justice  has  been  establish- 
ed ;  schools  and  colleges  have  been  founded ;  public  buildings 
have  been  erected ;  and  the  different  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  connected  by  roads,  and  by  the  improvement  of  the  natural 
means  of  communication.  A  lurge  and  constant  emigration 
of  persons  of  property  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  of  industrious 
farmers,  has  been  going  on  from  the  United  States ;  and  the 
Anglo-American  population  of  Texas  is  now  estimated  at  two 
hundred  thousand.  About  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  Mexi« 
cans  are  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic,  chiefly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Indians  are  estimated  at 
thirty  thousand ;  while  the  total  number  of  Negroes  is  stated  by 
some  to  be  only  six  thousand,  and  by  others  to  be  more  than  ten 
thousand. 

On  the  3d  of  March  1837,  the  new  Republic  was  recognised 
by  the  United  States.  General  Hamilton,  who,  after  filling 
the  highest  posts  in  his  native  state  of  South  Carolina,  and 
immortalizing  his  name  by  the  energy  with  which,  when  governor 
of  that  state,  he  opposed  the  Tariff,  had  become  a  resident  in 
Texas,  was  dispatched  by  the  Government  to  obtain  its  recogni- 
tion by  the  European  powers.  His  exertions,  during  the  last 
irear,  procured  the  recognition  of  tbe  Republic  by  France,  Hoi- 
and,  and  Belgium ;  and,  at  the  very  close  of  tbe  year,  his 
mission  was  crowned  with  complete  success  by  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  which  only  waits  for  its  ratification  by  the  Texan 
Congress,  to  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

We  have  traced  with  some  minuteness  the  details  of  the  set- 
tlement  of  Texas  by  the  Anglo-Americans,  and  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  their  separation  ^om  Mexico ;  because,  in  our  opin- 
ion, this  simple  narrative  is  the  best  means  of  disabusing  the 
public  mind  of  those  mi8C<meeptions  which  have  created  genecal 
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pri|iidiee  agua8t  ^le  foundera  of  the  Texan  Republie.     If  the 
ttatements  i^iven  by  Mr  Kennedy  be  correct,  no  pretence  exists 
fiur  asserting,  that  the  eoionieatioB  of  the  country  originated  in  a 
dariM  and  unprinoipled  scheme  of  conquest  from  a  weak  and 
unofiending  race;  that  the  separation  was  grounded  on  hypocri- 
tical pretexts,  or  on  a  shameless  violation  of  national  law  and 
decency;  or  that  the  seoret  or  avowed  object  of  the  Texans, 
was  tliat  of  upholding  Negro  slavery.      The  original  settle- 
ments were  created  by  bands  of  peaceful  and  industrious  farmers, 
who,  under  the  sanction   of  successive  governments,  sought 
a  home  in  the  fertile  wilderness,  whose  resources  their  perse- 
vering industry  first  rendered  available  to  the  civilized  world. 
Under   many  provocations,    their   forbearance    towards   their 
mlets  waa  long  and  admirable;  and  they  resolved  on  separa- 
tion fipom  Mexico,  onlv  when  the   continued  misgovernment, 
or  rather  anarchy  of  that  etate,  rendered  separation  the  only 
maane  of  saving  their  property  from  annihilation,  and  their  coun- 
try from  being  thrown  back  into  a  state  of  utter  disorder  and 
barbarism.     Theirs  was  a  revolt,  not  against  law  and  the  will 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  but  against  the  lawless  yoke  of  military 
usurpation ;  and  in  their  conflict  against  Santa  Anna,  it  was  they 
who  stood  by  the  original  compact  under  which  they  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Mexican  Federation,  and  by  the  Constitution  which 
they  had  sworn  to  uphold.  Their  independence,  secured  by  their 
valour,  was  unstained  by  revenge  or  turbulence  ;  and  its  results 
have  been,  that,  amid  the  universal  disorders  that  have  since,  as 
before,  never  coMed  to  desolate  the  Mexican  Republic,  Texas 
hu  been  the  only  portion  of  the  ancient  territories  of  the  Federa- 
tion in  which  law  and  order  have  reigned  supreme  and  undis- 
turbed ;  in  which  peaceful  industry  has  continued  to  prosper;  and 
b  which  civilization  has  made  a  rapid  and  steady  progress.  The 
circumstances  of  its  separation  from  its  ancient  rulers,  and  the 
solidity  of  its  present  exbteaoe,  appear  to  us  to  give  to  Texas  a 
claim  for  admission  into  the  gpreat  family  of  civilized  nations,  far 
stronger  than  those  which  we  have  held  suflScient  in  the  case  of 
almost  any  other  country  that  has  achieved  its  independence ; 
and  the  reoent  recognition  of  that  independence  by  our  Govern- 
ment, appears  to  us  to  be  justified  as  well  by  every  principle  that 
has  hcKtofore  dictated  similar  acts,  as  by  the  commanding  con- 
sidefationa  of  public  policy,  which  rendered  it  advisable  and 
nivent* 

The  character  of  the  ooimtry  and  its  inhabitants,  coupled  with 
its  present  relations  with  other  nations,  alike  combine,  in  no  usual 
degree,  to  render  desirable  the  establishment  of  peaceful  relations 
between  it  and  Oreitt  Britain.     When  Lord  Palmerston  signed 
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the  treaty,  the  independence  of  Texas  had  already  been  acknow-* 
ledged  by  the  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
The  chance  that  Mexico  will  ever  be  able  to  re-establish  its 
authority  over  Texas,  is  one  on  which  the  boldest  imagination  can 
hardly  dare  to  speculate.  Had  Great  Britain  continued  to  refuse 
its  recognition,  Texas  would  not  the  less  have  maintained  its 
national  existence;  and  unless  we  contemplated  the  Quixotic  folly 
of  attempting,  in  behalf  of  Mexico,  the  continued  subjugation 
of  the  bold  population  scattered  over  the  vast  territory  of  Texas,  at 
the  certain  cost  of  war  with  the  United  States,  and  the  greatest 
risk  of  a  fresh  quarrel  with  France ;  the  only  consequence  would 
have  been  that  of  isolating  ourselves  from  the  commerce  of 
Texas,  which  would  have  enriched  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  this  deplorable  result  of  an  idle  suUenness,  the  policy 
of  I^ord  Palmerston  has  given  us  an  alliance  of  the  greatest  value. 
The  United  States,  in  refusing  to  admit  Texas  into  their  confed- 
eration, have  rejected  an  offer,  which  in  all  probability  will  never 
again  be  made  to  them ;  and  Texas  becoming,  as  years  pass  by, 
more  and  more  attached  to  its  own  institutions,  its  own  distinct 
policy,  and  its  own  national  character,  will  speedily  regard  the 
United  States  with  some  of  those  feelings  of  jealousy,  which 
nations  always  learn  to  entertain  towards  their  nearest  and  most 
powerful  neighbours.  The  commercial  interests  of  Texas,  and 
the  antipathy  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States,  which 
she  inherits  from  her  kindred  of  the  Southern  States,  will  always 
tend  to  unite  her  with  Great  Britain;  and  whatever  part  she  may 
take  in  uiy  actual  war  that  may  hereafter  arise,  at  any  rate  we 
may  count  on  her  weight  in  the  North  American  Continent,  as 
tending  to  establish  an  useful  equipoise  in  the  balance  of  power. 
DMi  the  advantages  which  we  may  calculate  on  deriving  from 
Texas  in  peace,  are  of  far  greater  importance.  The  foundations 
of  the  new  Republic  may  be  said  to  be  laid  in  the  principle  of 
free  trade.  Her  wealth  consists  in  her  raw  produce ;  her  wants 
in  manufactured  articles.  Our  utmost  demand  for  cotton  may, 
and  in  great  measure  will,  probably  erelong  be  supplied  from 
Texas ;  and  no  fantastic  scneme  of  encouraging  imperfect  and 
oostly  manufactures  of  her  own,  will,  we  may  be  sure,  ever  induce 
her  to  sacrifice  her  true  sources  of  prosperity,  by  refrising  to  take 
the  wrought  goods  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham  in  exchange 
for  the  produce  of  her  soil.  Here,  then,  we  hftve  a  security 
against  that  entire  dependence  on  the  commerce  of  the  Unitea 
States,  which,  with  all  its  pacific  influences,  cannot  be  contem* 
plated  without  apprehension.  Texas  will  either  repeal  the  Tariff 
of  the  United  States,  or  nullify  its  operation ;  and,  however  states 
and  foctions  may  job  in  Congress,  and  produce  a  system  of 
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general  prohibition,  as  the  result  of  a  dishonest  combination  be- 
tween the  manufaoturers  of  New  England  and  the  sugar-planters 
of  Louisiana,  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  the  identity  of  its 
interests  with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  will  secure  to  Great 
BritaiB  a  market,  where  she  may  buy  and  sell  in  defiance  of  any 
unwise  legislation  that  may  be  adopted  at  Washington.  Nor  will 
this  be  the  sum  of  the  beneficial  interchange  that  may  be  estab* 
liahed  between  the  two  countries.  The  fertile  territory  of  Texas 
creates  a  demand  for  labour,  which  Gb^at  Britain  can  alone 
supply;  and  affords  an  ample  field  for  emigration,  which  the 
wise  policy  of  the  Republic  is  prepared  to  promote  by  the 
fMMindest  system,  in  the  disposal  of  its  waste  lands.  The  bonds 
of  ancient  kindred  may  thus  be  knit  with  fresh  strength ;  and 
the  independence  of  Texas  create  only  a  wider  difiusion  of  the 
British  race  and  of  British  sympathies. 

The  only  objection  to  the  policy,  which  bids  fiur  to  produce 
results  so  desirable,  is  founded  on  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
Texas,  and  the  recognition  of  it  in  the  fundamental  constitution 
of  the  Republic.     The  strength  of  this  objection  has  mainly  de- 
pended on  the  misconceptions  hitherto  prevalent  with  respect  to 
the  causes  of  the  separation  of  Texas  from  Mexico ;  and  we  trust 
that  we  have  removed  the  greater  portion  of  the  prejudice  against 
Texas,  by  showing  that  the  Texan  revolution  was  not,  as  is 
commonly  asserted,  a  revolution  for  the  maintenance  of  Negro 
slavery;  and  that  the  measures  adopted,  or  rather  contemplated, 
by  the  Mexican  government  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  formed^ 
in  truth,  one  of  the  most  unimportant  items  of  Texan  complaint. 
The  maintenance  of  slavery  was  neither  an  avowed  nor  a  real 
motive  of  the  insurgents.     The  only  question  is,  then,  whether 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  a  country  separating  itself  from  the 
community  of  which  it  had  previously  formed  a  part,  affords  an 
argument  against  the  recognition  of  its  independence,  when 
clearly  and  firmly  established.  It  is  argued  that  this  assertion  of 
principle,  even  when  calculated  to  produce  no  immediate  effecty 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
justice,  by  marking  our  national  abhorrence  of  slaverv.     Were 
we  inclined  to  admit  the  soundness  of  this  as  a  general  rule,  we 
sliould  still  ufge,  that  the  moral  effect  of  such  an  assertion  of 
principle,  must  depend  entirely  on  the  rigorous  consistency  with 
which  it  is  applied ;  and  dwell  on  the  uselessness  of  enforcing  it 
in  the  case  of  Texas,  where  the  whole  slave  population  does  not 
amount,  at  the  utmoi^  to  more  than  ten  thousand,  only  a  few  years 
after  we  had  recoffniced  Braxil — the  country  in  the  world  in  which 
the  number  of  smves  is  the  laigest  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  population,  and  which  is  even  now  the  greatest  sup- 
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porter  of  the  enormities  of  the  Afineao  davMrade.  For  it  ahoold 
be  well  known,  and  constantly  borne  ia  miad^  ia  dkcussioaft  on 
this  subject,  that  the  assertion  of  the  prineiple  of  slaveiy  by  the 
Texan  Constitution,  is  accomfMtnied  by  a  very  smaU  amoiiBt  of 
practical  evil.  In  spite  of  the  open  establashment  of  slavery  in 
the  Republic — in  spite  of  the  ooostaat  influic  of  setdere  from  the 
slave-holding  states  of  the  Union — the  number  of  slaves  in  Texas 
was  not,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  mote  than  two  tfaousaad 
out  of  a  population  of  thirty  thousand ;  and  is  now  asserted  to 
be  no  more  than  from  six  to  ten  thcrasand,  while  the  whites 
have  in  the  same  period  increased  to  two  hundred  thousand. 
This  small  number,  and  this  slow  increase^  under  such  circum- 
stances, prove  that  slavery  is  not  likely  to  ptevjul  to  any  great 
extent  in  Texas.  The  Texans  allow  slavery,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage wealthy  settlers  from  the  southern  states  of  the  Union; 
and  to  make  common  cause  with  the  peofde  from  whose 
stock  a  large  and  valuable  proportion  of  their  own  population 
came.  .  The  prohibition  of  slavery  by  them,  would  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  open  hostility  to  the  southern  states ;  and  no  coercion, 
and  no  prospect  of  advantage  in  any  other  quarter,  would  induce 
the  Texans  to  sever  their  present  connexion  with  their  neighbours 
and  kinsmen.  The  leading  men  of  Texas  are  not,  however,  mere 
insensible  than  those  of  the  United  States  to  the  fearful  result  that 
must  ensue  from  the  existence  of  a  Negro  population,  whether 
free  or  enslaved,  in  their  country :  they  estimate  aright  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  present  immunity  from  this  great  mischief;  they 
ftlace  their  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  that  immunity,  not  in 
egislative  prohibition,  but  in  the  superiority  of  free  labour, 
in  a  countrv  in  which  it  is  found  that  cotton  and  sugar  may  be 
cultivated  by  whites  more  effectually  than  by  negroes.  The 
policy  which  a  regard  to  the  sacred  interests  of  humanity  calls 
on  us  to  adopt,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  identical  with  that  required 
by  our  commercial  interests.  Were  we  to  encourage  the  emi** 
gration  of  our  own  labourers  to  Texas,  we  should  effectually  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  slave  labour  in  that  countrv  >  and  Europe, 
instead  of  depending  for  cotton  and  sugar  on  the  labour  of  slaves 
in  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  would  draw  a  cheap  supply  from 
the  industry  of  a  white  and  free  population  in  Texas. 

But  we  must  refer  our  readers,  for  a  complete  account  of 
Texas,  to  Mr  Kennedy's  instructive  work.  We  shall  reioicc 
if  this  recommendation  leads  to  the  removal,  from  other  minds, 
of  the  prejudices  which,  we  will  own,  had  for  some  time  a  hoii 
on  our  own ; — if  these  volumes  shall  teach  them,  as  thev  have 
taught  us,  to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  ^  revolution  by 
which  Texas  has  passed  into  the  bands  of  a  oiviliaed  and  indi»> 
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triouB  race;  and  to  sympathiae  with  the  past  deeds  of  those 
wkom  we  may  regard  as  the  pioneers  of  a  better  order  of  things. 
The  love  of  independenee  that  animates  the  settler  of  the  Texaa 
wilderness,  and  the  useful^  results  of  his  toils  and  endorance, 
are  described  by  Mr  Kennedy  with  an  eloquence  that  will,  we 
are  sorei  inspire  his  readers  with  kindred  sentiments.  However 
rough  may  be  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  backwoodsman, 
however  fearful  his  collisioo  with  weaker  races — ^we  feel,  with 
our  author,  that  *  he  has  made  a  lodgement  in  the  waste ;  that 

*  he  has  opened  a  track  for  the  yanguard  of  civilization,  the 

*  ranks  of  which  will  expand  for  the  reception  of  his  posterity. 

*  In  a  few  years,  where  the  short,  sharp  crack  of  the  out-settler's 
'  rifle  startled  the  silence  of  the  pine-forest,  the  voice  of  Christian 

*  worship  is  heard  in  the  language  of  Old  England ;  institutions 

*  kindred  to  crair  own  predominate ;  industry,  in  its  varied 
^  branches,  prospers ;  and  a  fresh  accession  is  made  to  the  extend- 

*  ing  empire  of  morality  and  knowledge.' 
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A  u*  the  world  is  aware,  that  within  the  last  few  years  a  new 
-^^  religious  party  has  appeared  at  Oxford.  The  activity  of 
its  members  has  been  great :  they  have  written  much,  and  have 
been  themselves  the  subjects  of  many  controversial  attacks.  It 
is  said  by  some,  that  they  are  the  most  influential  body  of  that 
great  Seminary ;  and  that  their  tenets  have  so  strongly  afliected 
the  toae  of  thinking  among  the  clergy,  especially  the  younger 
portion  of  them,  as  to  threaten  to  become,  in  the  next  generation, 
the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  news« 
papers  contain  frequent  discussions  concerning  them  ;  they  have 
attracted  notice  in  Parliament ;  and  we  are  assured  by  those  who 
think  they  see  fer,  that  they  will  constitute  an  element  of  vast 
ifliportanee  in  future  political  contests  and  elections. 

There  are,  therefore,  man]^  and  urgent  reasons  for  carefully 
exanuoing  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  opinions  of  these  men. 
They  have  not,  by  any  means,  escaped  our  observation.  We  in* 
tend  to  serotinixe  them  fullv  hereafter.  Our  more  immediate 
object^  at  present,  b  to  record  our  protest  against  their  morality ; 
and  to  show  it  to  be  their  wish  to  alter  the  general  character 
of  religious  sentiment  which  the  Reformation  established  in  Eng- 
UukL      On  ail  the  great  points  which  separate  Protestants  from 
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^  .        .tjgy  ride  much  more   with  the  old  sodety 

Roman  Catholics,       ^h^rch:  they  dislike  and  protest  against 

^an  ^i*  ^^^  /^Protestants.     The  more  Protestant  and  And* 

the  very  nam^  -a  theologian  is,  the  more  vehement  are  they 

Bomish  in  feeling  j^^  approximates  to  Rome — the  more  he 

against  hit*  •  ^      ^portion  of  truth  which  the  Church  of  Rome 

^ells  on  the  ^^^^^ed the  more  is  he  admired  and  held  up  as 

is  s^d  to  have  P^^^y.  Above  all,  they  specially  delight  to  extol 
a  standard  of  oTtnon   ^Ij^^  ^^^^  tenets  and   practices  which  the 

and  revive  a  ^^^  inherited  from  past  ages,  and  carefully  retains 
Church  of  Rome  n  ^  ^^  great  reformers  held  to  he  vain  super- 
to  this  day ;  hut  w  ^  ^^^  which,  as  heing  full  of  danger  to  true 
iititions  *^*)^^  ^lately  ^^^V^  away  from  their  churches.  In  a 
iness,  they  '^^^  ^  the  spirit  and  general  cast  of  doctrine  of 
i,  they  have  a  p  ^^^  ^^^  determined  enemies  and  bitter  op- 
the  Church  of  f  7;;     ^ally  ^tinguishes  the  Protestant  creed; 


word,  they 

the  Churcl  p«aeniia"J  ^...-s-*— -  -"-  -  *w^^,^«v  w— ^. 

ponento  of  all  tnai  e«       ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  existed  all  along 


Now,  we  do  "l^pi^i  divines  iwho,  on  many  particulars,  have 
in  the  Chnrch  <>«^^^^^^  spirit,  if  not  in  detail,  vnth  those  profess- 
held  opvnions  ^^^^^    The  Mon-Jurors  are  a  memorable  proof 
^  ^J  ^^fton?  t!>  which  these  principles  were  maintained ;  though 
of  the  "{f^^^^^d  them  out  so  far  as  Laud.     Accordingly, 
none  pernaps^^        ^^  enthusiastic  veneration  among  the  Oxford 
ieoloSans.     But  at  no  period  since  the  Reformation  was  finally 
flJttled.  have  the  main  principles,  as  well  as  so  large  an  Mnount 
of  the  specific  opinions  and  practices  maintamed  by  the  R^man 
Catholics,  been  so  formally,  fnlly,  and  systematically  professed 
within  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  these  men.     For  msUnce, 
thev  are  zealous  in  teaching  that  the  Church  is  a  definite  society, 
endowed  with  high  gifts,  exclusively  limited  to  the  clergy  ordained 
in  an  unbroken  succession  from  the  Apostles— that  out  of  this 
Church  there  is  no  Christianity— that  it  possesses  the  gift  of 
inspiration,  and  is  authorized,  collaterally  with  the  Bible,  to  declare 
God's  revealed  will,  not  only  in  the  way  of  interpretation,  but 
also  in  the  assertion  of  doctrines  which  are  not  actually  found 
in  Scripture — ^that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the 
iippointed  channel  for  man's  salvation,  and  that  none  but  an  apoft- 
toUcally  ordained  minister  can  adij^inister  it — that  there  is  a  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  elements — that  General 

Councils  are  infallible that  works  of  penance  procure  pardon  of 

sins — that  there  is  a  Purgatory  for  the  purification  of  the 
saints — that  there  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  wherein  offering 
in  made  to  God  for  the  remission  of  sin  —that  celibacy  is  a 

holier  state  than  marriage that  the  blessed  saints  intercede  with 

God  for  men — ^that  prayers  for  the  dead  are  desirable ;  and  sundry 
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other  propositions  of  a  congeaial  nature  with  these.  They  will 
be  found  illustrated  and  enforced  in  the  publication,  entitled 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  the  most  general,  and,  we  believe,  most 
authentic  repository  of  the  sentiments  of  this  party ;  in  Froude's 
Remains^  and  in  the  works  of  Mr  Newman  and  Dr  Pusey. 
Surely  the  bare  enumeration  of  their  tenets,  is  enough  to  make 
it  a  puzzling  task  to  state  precisely  the  limits  that  separate  the 
holders  of  them  from  the  Cnurch  of  Rome. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  not  goinfir  to  discuss  whose  religion 
is  the  better,  that  of  Protestants  or  Catholics.  But  one  thing 
at  least  is  quite  certain :  the  above  opinions  may  be  ric^ht, — 
they  may  be  the  most  consonant  with  revealed  religion,*— 
but,  assuredly,  they  are  not  the  opinions  of  the  Church  qf  Eng- 
land.  Every  one  ^  must  be  astonished  that  men  professing 
them,  should  continue  to  hold  appointments  in  a  Church 
which  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
most  positive  denial  of  most  of  these  doctrines,  and  on  a  con- 

auent  secession  from  the  great  society  which  continued  to 
d  them.     It  is  a  notorious  historical  lact,  that  the  doctrines 
in  question  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  those  that  peculiarly  dis* 
tinguish  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  and  it  is  eaually  notorious 
that,  as  a  whole,  they  have  been  rejected  by  all  Jrrotestant  com- 
munities.    We  will  not  insist  on  the  argument,  that,  if  Christ 
founded  a  distinct  visible  society,  entrusting  the  functions  of 
government  to  certain  r^ularly  appointed  governors,  and,  more- 
over, investing  them  with  the  power  of  authoritatively  attesting 
the  truth  ;   that  then  the  Church  of  England  is  the  offspring 
of  an  unjustifiable  schism  and  revolution,  and  rests  at  bottom  on 
nothing  else  but  the  much  decried  right  of  private  judgment^^ 
It  is  vain  for  the  Oxford  theologians  to  say,  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  departed  from  primitive  tradition ;  for,  on  whose 
authority  does  this  assertion  rest  but  that  of  Luther,  Cranmer^ 
and  their  colleagues,  or  on  that  of  the  conclave  at  Oxford? 
They  admit  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  genuine  succes- 
sor of  the  Apostolical  one ;  and  that  every  title  which  the  Angli- 
can  Church  has  to  call  herself  a  Church,  is  derived  through 
the  Roman  Catholics.    Surely,  then,  they  were  directly  autho- 
rized to  declare  what  primitive  tradition  was,  and  Cranmer  and 
his  party  were  not,  unless  the  right  of  human  reason  to  judge 
for  Itself  be  acknowledged.     But  we  have  not  room,  at  pre- 
sent,  for  pressing  upon  these  pseudo*churchmen  the  difficulty 
in  which  their  own  principles  involve  them ;  of  destroying  on 
the  one  side  the  basis  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  rebellious 
and  built  on  individual  opinion ;  and  vet  being  willmg  to  profit 
by  that  rebellion,  in  withdrawing  themselves  from  a  junsdie- 
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tion,  and  a  body  of  doctrines  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
show  satisfactonly  why  they  should  not  conform  to.  We  come 
back  to  our  charge — tnat  they  hold  doctrines  whidi  are  contradic- 
tory to  the  Articles  and  Formularies  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
England,  of  which  they  are  minbters ;  and  we  say — that  they 
make  themselves  justly  liable  to  the  imputation  of  either  acting 
with  bad  faith  in  remaining  within  that  Church,  or  of  playing 
false  with  their  own  consciences,  by  endeavouring  to  persuade 
themselves  of  the  non-existence  of  this  contradiction. 

This  is  a  very  grave  charge,  doubtless — one,  the  answer  to 
which  must  greatly  influence  tne  moral  estimate  to  be  formed  of 
these  men ;  but  it  is  also  one  which  the  apparently  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  their  opiDions  and  their  position,  and  the  great 
importance  of  the  interests  in  question  to  the  nation,  make  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  answer.     This  is  very  far  from  being  the 
first  time  that  it  has  been  made.     It  was  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked.   We  have  reason  to  know  that  it  has  been  keenly  felt.    On 
one  occasion,  at  least,  the  heads  of  the  party  seriously  deliberated 
whether  they  should  not  secede  from  the   Church*     This  was 
when  Lord  Stanley's  Bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  ten  Irish 
Bishoprics  passed  the  legislature.     Tne  oflFence  they  took  was 
not  so  much  at  the  actual  provisions  of  the  statute,  as  the  prin- 
ciple implied  in  its  very  enactment ; — namely,  that  Parliament 
is  the  supreme  authority  in  the  nation  over  all  causes  and  per* 
sons,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.   Yet  it  was  surely  most  strange 
that  those  who  had  so  easily  swallowed  the  camel,  should  thus 
have  strained  at  the  gnat.   Lord  Stanle]^*s  Bill  was  but  a  pigmy 
in  comparison  with  the  great  Act  of  Uniformity  which  put  down 
one  religion  in  this  country  and  set  up  another.     Elizabeth's 
Parliament,  a  lay  body,  and  in  the  face  of  a  protest  from  all 
.  the  Bishops,  declared  the  faith  of  the  Catholics  to  be  wrong, 
and  that  of  the  Protestants  to  be  right.    Here  was  the  highest 
spiritual  act  performed  by  a  body  of  laymen ;  and  the   Oxford 
divines  have  accepted  and  ratified  that  act,  by  bearing  office 
in  the  institution  then  established.     Was  it  then,  we  ask,  want 
of  clear-sightedness,   or  what   else,    that  made  them   ponder 
about  retiring  on  Lord  Stanley's  comparatively  trifling  change 
in  administrative  details ;  when  every  hour  that   they  remain 
clergymen  of  the   Church  of  England,  commits  them  to  the  re- 
cognition of  a  Parliamentary  Church  ?     We  have,  indeed,  been 
to\A  by  persons  eminent  among  them,  that  they  think  them- 
selves answerable  for  nothing  more  than  obedience  to  Bbhops; — 
that  these  alone  are  responsible  for  the  terms  on  which  the  Courch 
is  allied  with  the  State ;  but  that  none  of  their  own  body  could 
possibly  accept  a  bishopric  if  one  chanced  to  be  offered  to  them. 
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Whom  do  they  think  to  delude  by  this  miserable  sophism — them- 
selves or  the  nation?    They  know  the  terms  on  which  Parliament 
has  put  them  in  possession  of  their  tithes,  their  churches,  and 
their  congregations ;  thev  know  that  the  services,  the  articles, 
the  whole  frame  of  the  Church,  rest  on  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
raent  alone;  they  know  that  every  body  else  but  themselves,  must 
suppose  them  to  acquiesce  in  tne  main  principles  of  a  society 
which  they  entered  of  their  own  choice,  uncompelled  by  any  man ; 
and  yet  they  would  have  us  believe,  that,  in  being  ordained,  they 
have  assented  to  nothing,  done  nothing,  but  perform  an  act  of 
blind  obedience  to  their  Bishops !   The  tning  is  so  preposterous, 
that  we  could  never  have  given  credit  to  it  had  we  not  heard  it 
from  them  ourselves.    But  their  agitation  on  the  passing  of  Lord 
Stanley's  Bill,  is  not  the  only  sign  they  have  given  that  they  are 
not  at  ease  respecting  their  relation  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Many  of  themost  ardent  amongst  them,  with  acommendable  regard 
for  consistency  and  honesty,  have  been  so  dissatified  with  their 
mid-way  position,  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  obeying  the  call  which 
bade  them  return  to  the  fi;reat  fountain  of  apostolical  authority — 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     This  feeling  has  of  late  been  so 
strone,  that  one  of  their  most  distinguished  leaders  was  compelled 
to  address  to  them  an  urgent  dissuasion  from  this  step ;  but  the 
charge  that  they  could  not  consistentlv  hold  these  opinions  whilst 
they  continued  members  of  the  Church  of  England  remained  un- 
contradicted ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  satisfy 
scrupulous  consciences.     It  was  impossible  to  refuse  any  longer 
to  grapple  with  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case ;  and  accordingly 
a  direct  and  official  solution  of  them  has  been  attempted  in  the 
*  Tract*  specified  at  the  head  of  this  article.     It  was  published 
anonymously;  but  it  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Reverend  J.  H.  Newman,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Vicar* 
of  St  Mary's  Church,  Oxford. 

Viewing,  then,  this  Tract  as  the  answer  given  to  the  charge 
brought  against  them*— of  holding  opinions  directly  opposed  to 
the  body  df  doctrine  which  they  were  required  to  subscribe,  as 
the  condition  of  ordination  to  the  sacred  office  of  a  clergyman 
— we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  highly  discreditable.  Let  it  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  the  very  obiect  intended  by  the 
imposition  of  the  Articles,  is  to  define  and  prescribe  the  opin- 
ions which  shall  be  held  and  set  forth  by  the  Church — that  the 
candidate  for  ordination  who  subscribes  these  Articles,  is  sup- 
posed to  do  so  in  honour  and  good  Auth — that  if  it  is  disgracetul 
to  enter  and  remain  in  any  society  under  false  pretences  and  dis- 
guised sentiments,  it  is  trebly  disgraceful  thus  to  perform,  per- 
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baps,  the  most  solemn  act  in  life, — the  assumption  of  holy  orders.  j 

Good  faith  cannot  be  estimated  at  too  high  a  rate ;  and  it  is  of  ; 

the  very  highest  importance  to  a  nation,  that  truth  and  honesty 
should  characterize  its  public  acts.  Nothing  can  be  more  demo« 
ralizing  than  that  evasions  and  quibbles  should  be  allowed  to  be 
resorted  to  in  lightly  undertakin|r,  or  recklessly  violating  the  let-  } 

ter  or  spirit  of  the  most  sacred  obligations.     Let  not  this  be         ] 
thought  abuse.    We  appeal  to  the  Tract  itself,  and  the  unbiassed 
judgment  of  every  upright  man.  ^ 

The  first  Articles  treated  of  by  Mr  Newman,  are  the  si:Kth  and 
twentieth.  The  sixth  declares,  *  that  Holy  Scripture  containeth 
^  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read 

*  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any 

*  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be 

*  thought  necessary  to  salvation.  Wherefore,  although  the 
^  Church  be  a  witness,  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  yet  as  it  ought 
'  not  to  decree  any  thing  against  the  same,  so,  besides  the  same, 
'  ought  it  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of 

*  salvation.'  Mr  Newman  says,  *  From  this  it  appears,^*/,  that 
the  Church  expounds  and  enforces  the  faith  ;  next^  that  it  derives  the 
faith  wholly  ^from  Scripture  ;  thirdly^  that  its  office  is  to  educe  an 
harmonious  interpretation  oi  Scripture.  Two  important  questions, 
'  however,  it  does  not  settle — namely,  whether  the  Church  judge?, 

*  first,  at  her  sole  discretion^  next,  on  her  sole  responsibility  ;  that 
'  is,  first,  what  the  media  are  by  which  the  Church  interprets 
^  Scripture — whether  by  a  direct  divine  gift,  or  Catholic  tradition, 

*  or  critical  exegesis  of  the  text,  or  in  any  other  way  ?  And,  next, 

*  who  is  to  decide  whether  it  interprets  Scripture  rightly  or  not ; 

*  what  is  her  method,  if  any ;  and  who  is  her  judge,  if  any  ?     In 

*  other  words,  not  a  word  is  said,  on  the  one  hand,  iu  favour  oi 

*  Scripture  having  no  rule  or  method,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 

*  pressed,  being   the  sole  Rule  of  Faith;  nor,  on  the  other, 

*  of  the  private  judgment  of  the  individual  being  the  ultimate 
'standard  of  interpretation.'  Quotation^  are  then  given  .from 
Usher,  Taylor,  Laud,  Bramhall,  Stillingfleet,  and  Field,  to  show 
that '  we  do  not  make  Scripture  the  rule  ^ourfaith^  but  that  other 

*  things  in  their  kind  are  rules  likewise^  in  such  sort  that  it  is  not 

*  scfcj  unthout  respect  had  unto  them^  to  judge  things  by  the  Scrip- 

*  ture  alone;'  and  that  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase,  '  Rule 

*  of  Faith'  is  commonly  understood  at  this  day,  Scripture,  it  is 
plain,  is  not  on  Anglican  principles  the  Rule  of  Faith. 

Here,  at  the  very  outset,  we  encounter  a  question  of  the  most 
vital  importance.  These  Articles  state  tne  great  principle 
which  separates  Protestants  for  ever  from  all  idolatrous  worship- 
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of  toaditioti.  This  is  no  matter  of  detail ;  it  is^  next  to 
ts  Christi  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
no  one  who  cannot  fully  go  along  with  the  Articles,  can 
ustently  or  honestly  belong  to  her  communion.  Now  the 
Oxford  divines  do  hold,  that  doctrines  not  found  in  the  Bible  are 
yet  essential  to  salvation.  They  tell  us,  that  there  is  no  church 
without  apostolically  ordained  ministers;  and  that  those  only  are 
apostolically  ordained  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  in  unbroken  succession  from  the  apostles.  Here  is 
a  doctrine  at  once  excluding  from  the  pale  of  Christianity,  the 
Presbyterians,  the  Lutherans,  the  Dissenter,  and  almost  all  the 
Continental  Protestants ;  and  Mr  Keble  (in  Tract,  No.  4)  tells 
us,  that  *  we  are  not  to  shrink  from  our  deliberate  views  of  truth 

*  and  duty,  because  difficulties  may  be  raised  about  the  case  of 
^  such  persons,  any  more  than  we  should  fear  to  maintain  the 
^  paramount  necessity  of  Christian  belief,  because  similar  dif- 

*  ficulties  may  be  raised  about  virtuous  Heathens,  JewSf  and 

*  Mahometans/    • 

Again,  when  the  leaders  of  the  party  assembled  in  council  to 
found  this  school,  we  are  informed  by  Mr  Percival*  that  they 
plede^ed  themselves  to  the  belief,  that  ^  the  participation  in  the 

*  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
'  Christian  life  and  hope  in  each  individual ;'  or,  as  Mr  Keble  ex- 
presses it,  is  *  the  only  way  of  salvation,* — and  *  that  it  is  con- 
'  reyed  to  individual  Christians  only  by  the  hands  of  the  suc- 
^  cessors  of  the  Apostles,  and  their  delegates,'  that  is,  Bishops 
and  Priests.  Partner,  we  have  heard  them  declare,  that  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  Scripture  contained  but  small  portions  of  the 
teaoning  of  the  Apostles;  seeing  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  Epistles, 
written  on  chance  occasions — on  particular  subjects,  and  to  meet 
the  occurrences  of  the  day — ^but  not  designed  to  be  an  authentic 
record  of  Christianity. 

Seeing,  then,  that  such  are  the  opinions  held  h^  these  men, 
let  us  examine  how  Mr  Newman  proposes  to  reconcile  them  with 
tlie  Articles.     We  do  not  say,  let  it  oe  observed,  that  the  mint- 


*  See  the  remarkable  letter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Perciral  to 
the  Editor  of  the  lush  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  in  the  Oxford  Herald  of 
January  30,  in  which  Mr  Percival  gives  an  account  of  the  rise  Of  the 
Oxford  Tract  Societv.  It  originated  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Ror.  H. 
J*  Ro8e*s  house  in  18S3,  at  which  Mr  PerciTal,  Mr  Fronde,  and  another 
were  present.  These  gentlemen,  with  Professor  Keble  and  Mr  New- 
in«n»  fonned  <  an  agreement  for  united  exertions,  and  established  a  So* 
cietv/  on  the  basis  of  certain  propositions  enumerated  by  Mr  Percival. 
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stera  of  the  first  church  were  not  ordained  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  nor,  that  the  sacrament  was  not  administered  by  then  $ 
but  that  the  absolute  indispensableness  of  these  forms  is  certainly 
not  to  be  proved  by  Scripture.  Now,  does  Mr  Kewman  assert, 
that  thesedoctrines  of  his  party  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  or, 
if  they  are  not,  that  they  are  not  to  be  maintained  as  indispensably 
necessary  to  salvation — or  at  least  to  the  constitution  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church?  He  does  neither,  but  contents  himself  with 
Juibbling^  about  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  ^  Rule  of  Faith/ 
le  would  insinuate  that  the  point  at  Issue  is,  whether  Scripture 
have  no  rule  or  method  to  fix  interpretation  by ;  and  that  this 
is  what  is  intended  by  his  opponents  when  they  press  Scripture 
upon  him.  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith.  It  is  no  doubt  folly  to 
pretend  that  the  Bible  will  explain  itself  fuUy  and  dearly,  in 
all  the  depth  and  compass  of  doctrine,  to  any  one,  however  ig- 
norant, wno  will  but  read  it — that  its  meaning  can  be  always 
determined  without  the  aid  of  scholarship,  and  historical  and 
antiquarian  knowledge.  But  what  man  of  sense  ever  held 
such  a  notion  ?  Which  of  Mr  Newman*s  (^;>ponents  ever 
ascribed  this  sense  to  the  Article?  Nothing  is  gained  towards 
maintaining  his  consistency  with  the  Articles}  by  showing  that 
the  Church  of  England  does  not  countenance  this  foUy.  What 
it  does  assert  is,  dbat  however  valuable,  and  indispensable  help^ 
may  be  for  eliciting  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  still  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  authority  in  them  for  establisning  a  single  pro- 
position to  be  a  part  of  revelation,  unless  laid  down  in,  or  to  be 
inferred  directly  from  Scripture.  Subordinate  rules  are  often 
extremely  useful.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Liturgy,  the  Articles, 
all  have  their  value ;  but  they  can  bind  only  just  so  far  as  they 
can  be  made  g^od  from  Scripture.  The  Oxford  theologians 
may  believe,  if  they  (dease,  that  tradition,  and  the  Church  are 
the  divine  interpreters  of  Scripture ;  still,  however  inspired,  they 
are  only  interpreters^  and  cannot*  be  alleged  as  the  independent 
authority  for  a  single  neif^  doctrine,  without  violating  the  express 
declaration  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  the 
Bible  is  the  sole  norma  veriiatis — the  norma  normans,  the  rule  that 

SVes  authority  to  all  other  rules,  the  sole  oracle  of  God — this  is 
e  great  principle  of  the  Reformation.  This  is  the  position  laid 
down  in  tne  Articles ;  and  Mr  Newman  knows  that  it  is  with  po* 
sitive  contradiction  to  this  cardinal  truth,  that  the  teaching  of  his 
partv  is  accused.  What  avails  it  to  their  cause,  therefore,  if  the 
words,  ^  Rule  of  Faith,'  can  be  used  in  an  absurd,  and  also  in 
subordinate  senses  ?  Why  is  such  a  defence  set  up,  except  from 
a  feeling  that  no  honest  defence  is  possible ;  and  from  a  wish  to 
impose  upon  the  unwary  the  belief,  that  because,  in  certain  re« 
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tpcctSy  the  Bible  is  not  the  rule  of  faiths  therefore,  there  is 
none  in  whieh  it  stands  absolutely  and  pre-eminently  alone  ?  We 
matt  hold,  then,  that  by  the  use  of  this  artifice,  Mr  Newman  has 
virtoally  abandoned  the  attempt  of  reconciling  the  tenets  of  his 
partT^  with  the  Articles ;  and  that  he  must  stand  convicted  of 
teachiog  views  diametrically  opposed  to  the  great  central  prin- 
dple  of  a  Church  whose  doctrines  he  has  solemnly  avowed  by  sub- 
senptioii,  and  which  he  as  solemnly  professes  that  he  abides  by, 
as  long  as  he  continues  a  member  of  that  Church. 

The  next  instance  we  shall  notice  of  Mr  Newman's  special 
pleading,  is  his  explanation  of  the  article  on  Masses.  We  must 
quote  the  article. — <  The  offering  of  Christ  once  made  is  that 

*  perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and  satisfactiob  for  all  the  sins 
'  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual ;  and  there  is  hone 

*  other  satisfaction  for  sin  but  that  alone.     Wherefore  the  sacri- 

*  fiee  of  masses,  in  the  which  it  was  commonly  said  that  the 
'  priests  ^d  offer  it  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remis- 
'  sion  of  pain  or  gpult»  were  blasphemous  folUes  and  dangerous 

*  deceits.' — '  Notmnr  can  show  more  clearly,'  says  Mr  Newman, 

*  tlian  this  passage,  that  the  Articles  are  not  written  against  the 

*  creed  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  against  actual  existing  errors  in 

*  it,  whether  taken  into  its  system  of  not.  Here  the  sacrifice  of  the 

*  mass  is  not  spoken  of,  in  which  the  special  question  of  doctrine 

*  would  be  introduced ;  but  *^  the  sacrifice  of  masses,"  certain 

*  observances,  for  the  most  part  private  and  solitary,  which  the 
'  writers  of  the  Articles  saw  before  their  eyes,  and  knew  to  have 

*  been  in  force  in  time  past,  and  which  involved  certain  opinions 

*  and  a  certain  teaching.    Accordingly,  the  passage  proceeds — 

*  *^  in  which  it  was  commonly  said^'  — which  surely  b  a  strictly 
'  historical  mode  of  speaking.*  Quotations  follow,  which  prove 
only  that  there  were  private  and  solitary  masses ;  and  that  they 
were  converted  into  instruments  of  gain  by  the  priests.  Mr  New- 
man concludes  that,  ^  on  the  whole,  the  Article  before  us  neither 

*  speaks  against  the  mass  in  itself,  nor  against  its  being  an  offer- 
^  ing  for  the  quck  and  the  dead  for  the  remission  of  sin ;  but  a^nst 

*  its  being  viewed,  on  the  one  hand,  as  independent  of,  or  distinot 
'  from,  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  which  is  blasphemy ;  and,  on 

*  the  other,  its  being  directed  to  the  emolument  of  those  to  whom 

*  it  pertains  to  celebrate  it,  which  is  imoosture  in  addition.' 

It  would  have  been  but  decent  if  Mr  ifewmaa,  before  fixing  so 
authoritatively,  and  with  no  better  reason  than  the  use  of  the 
plural  masses^  the  precise  sense  of  this  Article,  and  then  drawing 
from  it,  in  so  triumphant  a  tone,  a  general  law  for  expounding  the 

r*  U  in  which  die  whole  of  the  Articles  were  written,  had  token 
pains  to  enquire  whether  the  firamers  of  the  Articles  themselves 
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could  not  furnish  the  means  of  determining  their  own  meaning. 
This  is  obviously  what  every  man  would  have  done,  who  was 
sincerely  anxious  to  discover  the  real  sense  of,  and  not  to  put  one 
of  his  own  upon  the  Articles.  To  neglect  such  an  enquiry  would 
be  discreditable  in  ascertaining  any  merely  historical  questtou; 
how  much  more  so,  when  the  object  is  to  enlighten  the  con- 
science as  to  the  nature  of  a  solemn  oath  that  has  been  taken  ? 
That  Mr  Newman's  explanation  is  untrue,  we  will  prove  froflii 
the  words  of  the  two  men,  *•  by  whom,'  says  Bishop  Burnett,  ^  as  is 

*  most  probable,  the  Articles  were  prepared,'— Cranmer  and  Rid- 
ley. The  former  says,  *  The  greatest  blasphemy  and  injury  that 
^  can  be  against  Christ,  and  yet  universally  used  through  the  pop- 

*  ish  kingdom,  is  this,  that  the  priests  make  their  nuzss  a  sacrifice 
^  propitiatory,  to  remit  the  sins  as  well  of  themselves  as  of  others, 
'  both  quick  and  dead,  to  whom  thev  list  to  apply  the  same. 
•*  Thus,  under  pretence  of  holiness,  the  papistical  priests  have 
^  taken  upon  them  to  be  Christ's  successors,  and  to  make  such  an. 

*  oblation  and  sacrifice  as  never  creature  made  but  Christ  alone ; 
^  neither  made  he  the  same  any  more  times  than  once,  and  that 

*  was  by  his  death  upon  the  cross.' — {Book  of  the  Sacrament^  v.  i.) 
Again,  *  The  offerine  of  the  priest  in  the  mass^  or  the  appoint- 
'  ing  of  his  ministration,  at  his  pleasure,  to  them  that  are  quick 
'  or  dead,  cannot  merit  and  deserve  the  remission  of  sins ;  but 
^  such  popish  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
^  and  injurious  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  for  if  only  the  death  of 

*  Christ  be  the  oblative  sacrifice  and  price  whereforeour  sins  are 
^  pardoned,  then  the  act  or  ministration  of  the  priest  cannot  have 

'^  the  same  office.  Wherefore  it  is  an  abominable  blasphemy  to 
^  give  that  office  or  dignity  to  a  priest,  which  pertaineth  only  to 

'*  Christ ;  or  to  affirm  that  the  Church  hath  need  of  any  such 
'  sacrifice ;  as,  who  should  say,  that  Christ's  sacrifice  was  not  suf- 

*  ficient  for  the  remission  of  our  sins,  or  else,  that  bis  sacrifice 

*  should  de{)end  upon  the  sacrifice  of  a  priest.' — (v.  6.)  Again, 
as  if  foreseeing  Mr  Newman's  quibble,  he  says,  *  The  Papists, 

*  to  excuse  themselves,  do  say  that  they  make  no  new  sacrifice^, 

*  nor  any  other  sacrifice  than  Christ  made.' — (v.  7.)  Similarly 
the  Council  of  Trent  declares,  that  Christ  indeed  ordered  his 
disciples  to  ofier  him  up,  but  that  still  there  would  be  only  one 
priest  \  and  that  the  newly  instituted  sacrifice,  the  unbloody,  was 
the  same  with  the  original  one,  the  bloody.  Again,  ^  When  the 
^  old  fathers  called  the  mass  or  stepper  of  the  Lard  9^  sacrifice,  they 
^  meant  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  lauds  and  thanksgiving,  and  so 

<  as  well  the  people  as  the  priest  do  sacrifice ;  or  else,  that  it  was 

*  a  remembrance  of  the  very  true  sacrifice  propitiatory  of  Christ. 

<  But  they  meant  in  no  wise  that  it  is  a  very  true  sacrifice 
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'  lot  un,  and  af^lkable  by  the  priest  to  the  quick  and  dead.'-*- 
(r.  16.) 

Just  as  explicit  is  Ridley.  In  the  protestation  that  he  made  in 
1555,  in  the  public  schools  at  Oxford,  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, in  answer  to  the  third  proposition  asserted  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  namely,  *  In  missa  est  vivificum  ecclesise  sacrificium 

*  pro  peccaiis  tarn  vivorum  quam  mortuorum  propitiabile;* — he 
answered — *  Earn  non  solum  esse  erroneam,  sed  adeo  quoquQ  esse 
^  mortis  et  passionis  Christi  derogativam,  ut  non  immerito  in  pre- 

*  tiosissimum  Christi  sanguinem  blasphema  censeri  et  possit  et 
*-  debeat/  Then  follows  the  *  Explicatio,'  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  Missa  Ramanensis  and  its  sacrifice  as  unmentioned  in 
Scripture ;  and  then  in  the  *  Confirmation,'  proves  that  there 
is  no  sacrifice  in  the  mass,  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  the 

*  Article,' — because  the  one  oblation  on  the  cross  has  made  all 
others  unnecessary.   Again,  in  the  *  Treatise  against  Transubstan- 

*  tialion,'he  says,  ^  That  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  mass^  the  sacrament 
^  of  the  blood  is  abused  when  it  is  denied  to  the  laity.  If,  then,  he 
^  (the  priest)  will  say,  the  sacrament  of  the  blood  is  not  to  be  re- 
'  eeived  without  the  offering  up  and  sacrificing  thereof  unto  God  the 
^  Father,  both  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  no  man  may  make 

*  oblation  of  Christ's  blood  unto  God  but  a  priest,  and  therefore 

*  the  priest,  and  that  but  in  his  mass  only,  may  receive  the  sacra- 

*  ment  of  the  blood — and  call  ye  this  mysteriumjidd  f  alas,  alas  ! 

*  I  fear  me  this  is,  before  God,  mysterium  inigui talis.    To  speak 

*  of  this  oblation,  how  much  it  is  injuiious  unto  Christ's  passion; 
'  how  it  cannot,  but  with  high  blasphemy,  and  heinous  arrogance, 
^  and  intolerable  pride,  be  claimed  of  any  man,  and  how  plainly 

*  it  repuffneth  unto  the  manifest  words,  the  true  sense  and  mean- 

*  ing  of  Holy  Scripture  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  Epistle 

*  to  the  Hebrews,'  &c. — (The  passage  referred  to  in  the  Article.) 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  authors  of  the  Articles  giving  their  own 
explanation,  and  that  contradictory  to  Mr  Newman's,  on  every 
point.  They  do  not  speak  of  private  and  solitary  masses^  but 
Me  ttass-*-they  treat  of  it  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  remission  of  sins  of 
the  quick  and  the  dead — they  prove  that  it  is  no  sacrifice,  by  the 
same  identical  proof  as  that  given  in  the  Article — without  refe- 
rence to  its  being  made  a  means  of  gain,  they  pronounce  it 
blasphemy :  it  must  irresistibly  follow,  that  whosoever  holds 
the  mass  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  for  the  rc» 
miasion  of  sin,  is  holding  the  opinion  which  the  framers  of  the 
Artiele,  and  from  the  precise  similarity  of  the  language,  the 
Article  itself,  pronounce  to  be  blasphemous.  The  third  proposi- 
^n,  supported  bv  the  Romanists  against  Ridley,  makes  it  clear 
beyond  dispute,  that  it  is  not  some  masses,  but  tfte  mass,  which 
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-18  all  Amg  in  qiwslMii.  Mr  Newman,  it  is  true,  does  not  ex- 
pressly say,  that  he  belieres  the  mass  is  a  sacrifice  for  the  remis- 
sioB  of  sins ;  but  he  shows  the  same  disingenuousness  here  that 
pervades  the  whole  of  this  Tract,  by  insimiating  doctrines  to 
which  he  does  not  directly  commit  himself,  but  which  it  is  plain 
are  the  rery  doctrines  that  his  followers  Suppose  him  to  noU, 
and  which  he  b  anxious  to  show  may  be  held  aknig  with  sub- 
scription to  the  Articles. 

Mr  Newman*s  use  of  rerbal  subtleties  and  nies  disttnotsom 
exhibits  itself  in  others  of  his  comments.  Thus,  thongli  this 
eleventh  Article  lays  down,  that  ^  we  are  justified  ^  by  fiiith 
^  alone,'  we  are,  however,  assured  that  we  are  also  ^  justified 

*  by  works  alone,  though  in  a  different  sense ;'  whereby  the 
second  cardinal  principle  of  Protestantism,  which  Luther  so 
strenuously  maintained  i^ainst  the  Romanists,  along  with  ih^ 
paramount  authority  of  Scripture,  is  either  evaded  or  disparted 
-~and  also,  that  we  are  <  justified  by  Baptism  done/ — thot^h  ft 
is  hard  to  see  where  the  ground  for  this  condition  is  found  in  fh^ 
New  Testament ;  and  how  the  fisiith  required  by  the  Aiiticle  cafi 
exist  in  an  infant  of  a  day  old.  Again,  we  are  reminded  that  it 
is  the  B^mofuei  doctrine  only  of  purgatory,  indulgences,  wor- 
shipfHng  and  adoration  of  relics,  and  invocation  of  saints,  which 
is  condemned  by  Article  twenty-second,^ — <  that  there  was  a  pri- 

*  raitive  doctrine  on  all  these  points,  that  may  well  be  entertained 
'  as  a  matter  of  opinion  by  a  theologian  now,*  of  eout'se  by  h 
Church  of  England  one — *  that  the  invocation  of  unsaett  beings 
^  is  allowable,  because  the  Psalms  call  upon  the  angels  to  pnmb 

*  the  Lord,'  as  indeed  they  do  upon  the  dews,  frosts,  whales,  &e.'; 
that,  as  ^  the  Homilist  exclaimed,  *^  Oh  heaven !  oh  earth  !  oh 
'  seas  I  *'  we  shall  certainly  not  be  making  fond  invocations  when 
'  we  mean  nothing  definite  by  them,  addressing  them  to  beings 

*  which  we  know  cannot  hear,  and  using  them  as  interfeetions.' 
Further,  we  are  taught  that  the  five  rites  of  confirmation,  peiK 
ance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction,  *  are  not  denied  by 

*  Article  twenty^^five  to  be  sacraments,  but  to  be  sacraments  in  the 

*  sense  in  which  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  sacraments  i 

*  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  sacraments  with  an  outward  sigp,  or- 

*  dained  of  God.'  Mr  Newman  adds,  <  they  are  not  saoraislents  is 

*  tsM)  sense,  unless  the  Church  has  the  power  of  dispensing  grace 

*  through  rites  of  its  appointment,  or  is  endued  with  the  gift  of 

*  blessing  and  hallowing  thorites  or  ceremonies,  which,  acoording' 
'  to  the  twentieth  Artide,  it  hath  power  to  decree.  But  we  may 
^  well  believe  that  the  Church  has  this  gift.     If,  then,  a  sacrap- 

*  ment  be  merely  an  outward  sig^  of  an  invisible  grace  given 

*  under  it,  the  five  rites  may  be  sacraments.' 
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Htre  a  serioiw  question  of  doctrine  is  raised,  directly  affecting 
ibe  writer's  affreement  with  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  unde- 
niable that  the  word  ^sacrament'  has  been  freely  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  senses.   It  was  commonly  applied  to  any  ^  emblematical 

*  action  of  a  sacred  import ; '  or,  as  the  Homily  expresses  it|  *  to 
^  any  thing  whereby  a  noly  thingp  is  signified/  In  this  sense  it  is 
perfectiy  true,  that  the  five  rites  m  question  may  be  rightly  called 
sacraments ;  but  so  may  a  hundred  other  tbmes  besides ; — as 
kneeHng  In  grayer,  uncovering  the  head  in  church,  and  the  like. 
But  this  is  not  the  meaning  to  which  Mr  Newman  limits  the  word 
as  applicable  lo  other  than  the  two  ceremonies  appointed  by  the 
Saviour.  Whilst  he  admits  that  these  last  alone  can  be  called 
saeraments  of  the  Gospel,  he  claims  for  the  Church  a  power  of 
appmnting  sacraments  substantially  the  same  as  those  instituted 
bv  Christ.  He  reduces  the  difference  between  them  to  the  mere 
absenoe  of  a  direct  divine  appointment.  But  the  substantial 
virtue^  the  possession  of  a  specific  blessing  aitadbed  to  a  spe* 
ofic  outward  form,  is,  according  to  this  explanation,  as  efiectuidly 
bestowed  by  the  Chinrch  as  by  Christ.  Had  our  reformers  held 
this  opinion,  th^  could  not  have  firamed  the  Article  in  its  present 
forai.     They  could  not  have  said,  that  they '  had  not  like  nature 

*  of  sacraments  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper/  If  Mr 
Newman  will  eontent  himself  with  the  sense  that  he  quotes  from 
die  HoaiUes — ^  that  whereby  any  holy  thing  is  ugnified,^ — we 
find  no  fimh  with  the  application  of  the  term  *  sacrament'  to 
these  or  any  other  rites:  only,  then,  we  do  not  see  why  a  word 
bearing  meanings  so  essentially  distinct  in  nature,  and  yet  so 
easily  confoundody  should  be  used.  But,  if  by  sacrament,  Mr 
Newman  means  a  rite  whereby  a  great  and  peculiar  spiritual 
bleating  is  aUaehed  to  one  fixed  outward  form,  and  asserts  for  the 
Churdi  the  power  to  select  this  form,  and  endow  it  with  this 
grace,  dien  he  is  giving  it  like  nature  of  sacraments  with  those 
of  the  Gospel,  and  is  violating  the  spirit  of  this  Article. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  how  Mr  Newman,  by  the  help  of  a 
dexterous  use  of  words,  tries  to  evade  the  tone  and  deny  the 
Hnrit  of  the  Articles  which  he  has  subscribed.  We  shall  now  show 
that  he  ean  venture  to  do  much  erreater  things.  No  Jesuit  ever 
taught  the  wri  of  breaking  through  the  most^solemn  pledges  more 
pdpably,  than  is  done  in  the  comment  on  the  twenty-first  Article. 
We  will  quote  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  section  ;  for  it  well 
deserves  we  serious  consideration  of  every  man  who  is  anxious  for 
the  preservation  of  truth  and  honour  amongst  English  gentle- 
men ;  and  we  would  not  for  the  world  that  any  portion  of  the 
•pirit  it  breathes  should  be  impaired  by  curtailment. — *  General 
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*  Councils/  says  the  Article,   ^  may  not  be  gathered  together 

*  without  the  commandment  and  will  of  princes.     And  when  they 

*  be  gathered  to&^ether,  (forasmuch  as  they  be  an  assembly  of 

*  men,  whereof  all  be  not  governed  with  the  spirit  and  word  of 

*  God,)  they  may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  things 
^  pertaining  unto  God.  Wherefore  things  ordered  by  them  as 
'  necessary  to  salvation,  have  neither  strength  nor  authority,  un- 

*  less  it  may  be  declared  that  they  be  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture.* 
On  this  we  have  the  following  comment : — *  That  great  bodies 

*  of  men  of  different  countries  may  not  meet  together  without  the 

*  sanction  of  their  rulers  is  plain,  from  the  principles  of  dvil 

*  obedience  and  of  primitive  practice.  That  when  met  together, 
^  though  Christians,  they  wilt  not  be  all  ruled  by  the  spirit  or 
'  word  of  God,  is  plain  from  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  net,  and 

*  from  melancholy  experience.     That  bodies  of  men  deficient  in 

*  that  respect  may  err,  is  a  self-evident  truth,  unless^  indeed,  they 
'  be  favoured  with  some  divine  superintendence,  which  has  to  be 

*  proved  before  it  can  be  admitted.  General  councils  then  may 
^  err,  unless^  in  any  case,  it  is  promised  as  a  matter  of  express 
^  supernatural  privilege  that  they  shall  m>^  err ;  a  case  which  lies 

*  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Article,  or  at  any  rate  beyond  its  deter- 

*  mination.  Sucn  a  promise,  however,  does  exist,  in  cases  where 
^  general  councils  are  not  only  gathered  together  according  to  the 

*  ^^commandment  and  will  of  princes,"  buttn  the  name  qf  Christy 

*  according  to  our  Lord's  promise.    The  Article  merely  contem- 

*  plated  the  human  prince,  not  the  King  of  saints.    While  couil- 

*  cils  are  a  thing  of  earth,  their  infallibility,  of  course,  is  not 

*  guaranteed;  when  they  are  a  thing  of  heaven,  their  deliberations 
^  are  overruled,  and  their  decrees  authoritative.     In  such  cases, 

*  they  are  Catlwlic  councils ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  passages 

*  which  will  be  quoted  in  section  XI.,  that,  the  Homilies  recog- 

<  nize  four,  or  even  six,  as  bearing  this  character.    Thus  Catholic 

*  or  Oecumenical  councils  are  general  councils,  and  something 

*  more.     Some  general  councils  are  Catholic,  and  others  are  not. 

*  Nay,  as  even  Romanists  grant,  the  same  councils  may  be  partly 

<  Catholic,  partly  not.     If  Catholicity  be  thus  a  quality  found  at 

*  times  In  general  councils,  rather  than  the  differentia  belonging 
^  to  a  certain  class  of  them,  it  is  still  less  surprising  that  the  Article 

*  should  be  silent  about  it.  What  these  conditions  are  which  fulfil 

*  the  notion  of  a  gathering  "  in  the  name  of  Christ"  in  the  case 

*  of  a  particular  council,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  determine. 

*  Some  have  included,  among  these  conditions,  the  subsequent 

*  reception  of  its  decrees  by  the  Universal  Church ;  others  a 
^  ratification  by  the  Pope.    Another  of  these  conditions,  howevert 

*  the  Article  goes  on  to  mention  ;  naniely,  that  in  points  necessary 
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*  to  salvation^  a  council  should  prove  its  decrees  by  Scripture. 
^  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  well  illustrates  the  consistency  of  this 
^  Article  with  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  CEcumenical  councils, 
*'  by  bis  own  language  on  the  subject  on  different  occasions.  In 
*•  the  following  passage  he  anticipates  the  Article — ^^  My  mind  is, 
^  if  I  must  write  the  truth,  to  keep  clear  of  every  conference  of 
^  bishops ;  for  of  conference  never  saw  I  good  come,  or  a  remedy, 

*  so  much  as  an  increase  of  evils ;  for  there  is  strife  and  ambition, 

*  and  these  have  the  upper  hand  of  reason,''  Ep.  55.  Yet,  on 
*'  the  other  band,  he  speaks  of  ^^  the  Holy  Council  in  Nicsea,  and 

*  that  band  of  chosen  men  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  brought  to- 

*  gether,"  Orat.  21. 

We  would  beg  every  honourable,  every  unbiassed  man  who 
reads  this  paragraph,  to  ask  of  himself  how  he  would  describe 
it.     For  our  parts  we  dare  not  give  expression  to  our  feel- 
ings.    Here  is  a  man,  who,  on  being^  ordained  a  clergvman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  swore  in  the  most  public,  the  most 
positive,  the  most  sacred  manner,  that  he  believed  that  Gene- 
ral Councils,  without  the  least  hint  of  any  exception,  may  err, 
in  things  pertaining  to  God,  and  deliberately  declaring  that 
some  General  Councils  are  infallible.  What  man  after  this  need 
hesitate  to  take  any  oath,  however  repugnant  to  his  sentiments, 
if  he  may  without  breach  of  conscience  afterwards  insert  any 
exception  he  chooses?    What   but  the  terrors  of  a  court  of 
law,  that  judges  only  by  the  letter,  need  ever  bind  a  man  dovm 
to  keep,  not  his  promise  only,  but  his  oath  ?    What  Jesuit  needs 
scruple  to  uphold  the  morality  of  mental  reservations,  if  Mr 
Newman's  exception  is  moral?  Let  us  suppose  some  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  to  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen,,  and  to 
have  been  afterwards  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  her  throne 
and  her  life,  and  let  us  suppose  such  an  one  to  be  asked,  how  he  re- 
conciled his  treason  with  his  oath ;  why  should  he  not  answer  that 
his  oath  was  intended  to  be  kept  only  when  his  duty  to  the  King 
of  kings  did  not  require  otherwise,  and  that  the  duty  of  dethron- 
ing heretics,  when  practicable,  was  a  real,  though  unexpressed  ex- 
ception to  his  oath  r  What  would  be  the  feeling  of  all  England  on 
hearing  such  an  answer?     Why,  both  in  past  and  present  age<>, 
have  such  mental  reservations  excited  the  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence of  all  men  ?  Why  have  all  respectable  Catholics  been  so  ex- 
tremely vehement  of  late  years  in  disclaiming  the  least  participation 
in  them  ?     Because  they  are  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  falsehood 
in  its  most  heinous  form  ;  because  they  insert,  after  the  promise, 
exceptions  unexpressed  at  the  time  it  was  made — exceptions  con. 
tradicting  the  very  words  of  the  pledge  given — deceiving  the  im- 
poser  of  the  pledge— and  destroying  all  confidence  in  the  honour 
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and  good  faitb  of  mankind  •  And  where  is  the  difference  between 
the  mental  reservation  of  the  Jesuit  and  the  exception  of  Mr 
Newman  ?  In  principle  there  is  none  whatever.  They  both  alike 
are  violations  of  Uie  cardinal  rale  for  the  observance  of  engage* 
raents,  that  they  are  to  be  kept  in  the  sense  with  which  he 
who  gives  the  promise  believes  the  other  to  impose  it.  They 
vitiate  the  pledge  given,  and  convert  it  into  an  instmment  of 
deceit.  Irnieed  we  greatly  wonder  that  an  English  clergymai), 
admired  by  a  large  party,  and  pretending  to  be  a  reviver  of  holi- 
ness and  Christian  principle,  should  thus  teach  his  followers  how  to 
say  one  thing  and  mean  another.  Had  Mr  Newman  boldly  pro- 
claimed that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  Article,  his  offence  would 
have  been  much  less.  But  to  differ  from  the  Article,  and  then  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  honest  and  scrupulous  consciences  that 
they  may  lawfully  and  religiously  swear  they  agree  with  the 
Article,  yet  by  means  of  an  arbitrary  and  unexpressed  excep- 
tion, may  believe  just  the  contrary,  is  somethmg  which  we 
will  not  characterize  as  it  deserves.  But  let  us  look  a  little 
at  the  sophistry,  and  worse  than  sophistry  of  the  comment. 
Unlessj  says  the  Tract,  in  any  case,  it  is  promised  as  a  matter  of 
express  supernatural  privilege  that  they  shall  not  err — a  case 
which  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Articie,  or  at  any  rate  beyond 
its  determination.  Well  may  he  say  *at  anv  rate,'  because  the 
most  ig^norant  person  knows  that  our  Articles  were  framed  by 
men  who  were  prot^ting  against  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  that 
the  co-ordination  of  General  Councils  with  Scripture,  as  a  test  of 
infallible  truth,  was  one  of  the  things  they  most  differed  from. 
But,  then,  ^  such  a  case  is  beside  the  Article's  determination.' 
Be  it  so,  but  who  compels  you  to  sign  the  Article  if  you  think  it 
wrong  of  presumptuous  ?  Ketire  from  the  Church,  and  you  may 
honestly  plead  this  objection ;  but  by  signing  the  Articles,  as  long 
as  you  are  a  teacher  m  the  Church,  pertinently  or  impertinently, 
you  decide  as  well  as  the  Articles,  that  General  Councils  maj  err. 
Mr  Newman  next  gives  a  reason  for  his  heresy.    *  A  promise  of 

*  our  Lord's,*  he  says,  *  does  exists  that  when  fathered  together  in 

*  his  name,  General  Councils  do  not  err.'  Where  does  he  find  this 
promise  ?  In  tradition,  or  in  the  Bible  ?  His  words  p<Hnt  pretty 
plainly  to  the  latter.  Is  it  possible  he  can  mean,  that  when 
Mwo  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  Christ's  name,'  there— 
there  is  an  infallible  General  Council?  *  But,'  says  he,  *  the  Ar- 

*  tide  contemplates  the  human  prince,  not  the  King  of  saints." 
If  so,  whv  was  not  this  limitation  expressed  ?  Why  did  not  the 
Article  dutinguisfa  in  that  case  between CEcumenical  councils  so<| 
others  ?  Whereas  the  statement  is  universah  ^  Well,  at  any  rate, 
he  rejoins,  <  the  Homilies  recognize  four,  if  not  six,  as  bearings 
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*  this  character;  luunely,  of  being  Catholic  with  guaranteed  infal- 

*  libility/  To  make  out  this  assertion^  he  cites  such  quotations 
ttom  the  Homilies  as  one  could  hardly  believe  to  come  from  so 
acute  a  man.  '  Constantine,  Bishop  of  Rome/ quotes  he,  ^  assem* 
^  bled  a  couacil  of  Bishops  of  the  West,  and  did  condemn  Phi- 

*  lippicus  the  Emperor^  and  John,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  of 

*  toe  heresy  qfihe  MonotheUteSy  not  without  a  cause  inde^,  but 

*  very  justly  J  Again,  *  those  six  councils  tvhich  were  allotoed  euut 
^received  of  alt  men///'  Of  a  piece  with  this  palpable  so- 
phistry  is  the  winding  up  of  the  section,  as  if  Gregory  could  not 
nare  believed  the  men  of  the  council  of  Nieaea  tohave  been  brought 
together  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  also  holding  them  to  be 
innllible* 

We  thiok*our  readers  must,  by  this  time,  understand  pretty  tho- 
roughly the  nature  of  Mr  Newman's  explanation  of  the  Articles. 
Need  we  ask  what  their  opinion  of  it  is,  and  whether  our  design^, 
tion  of  it  is  borne  out  ?  If  his  object  has  been  to  show  how  an  in- 
genious and  subtle  advocate  may  put  any  meaning  he  pleases  upon 
words ;  if  he  has  wished  to  display  how  cleverly  he  could  play  the 
part  of  a  pleader,  who  cares  not  what  quibbles  he  utters,  what 
perversions  of  language  he  offers  to  a  jury,  so  that  he  but  gets  his 
client  off,  then  he  must  be  owned  to  have  been  successful ;  but  is 
this  mode  of  proceeding  to  be  made  the  standard  of  truth  in  the 
gravest  matters  of  life  ?  Is  there  an  English  gentleman  who 
would  not  think  it  a  grievous  calumny  to  nave  it  said  of  Um, 
that  he  kept  his  promises  by  such  a  rule  ?  Are  all  the  most  solemn 
obligations  in  life  to  be  entered  into  with  the  understanding  that 
emy  obsenraace  of  them,  which  the  subtlety  and  dexterity  of  a  spe- 
cial pleader  can  adjust  to  the  letter,  shall  be  deemed  an  honourable 
and  satftifiactory  fulfilment?  Words  have  no  longer  any  fixed  mean- 
ing ',  ^ood  fiuth  and  truth  are  just  as  any  man  may  fashion 
them,  if  the  ^  priestly  glossing'  of  this  Tract  does  not  meet  with 
indignant  xeprobation.  And  strange,  too,  that  it  should  come 
from  the  author  of  the  *  History  of  the  Aiians,'  a  work  in  which 
the  imposition  of  creeds  is  defended,  as  ^  necessary  to  satisfy  the 

*  intellect^' — '  to  restrain  it  from  spontaneous  aberrations,'  <  as 
<  ezduding  heresy,'  ^  as  fixing  and  stimulating   the  Christian 

*  spirit,'  <  as  tranqnillixing  the  mind,*  *  as  concentrating  the  gen- 

*  cral  spirit  of  Soripture,^ — so  as  to  give  security  to  the  Church, 

*  as  £sr  as  nuy  be,  that  the  subscriber  takes  the  peculiar  view  of 

*  it,  that  alone  is  the  true  one/  How  BMmy  of  these  edifying 
uses  of  creeds  Mr  Newman's  method  and  principles  of  signbg 
would  seewre  fox  the  country,  we  will  not  prelend  to  determine ; 
certain  we  are,  however,  that  with  Mr  Newman  for  an  advocate) 
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we  should  feel  small  danger  in  subscribing  tliem  without  reading 
them. 

We  shall  probably  be  met  with  the  question, — *  What,  then,  is 

*  every  one  who  subscribes  the  Articles,  obliged  to  agree  with  the 
\most  minute  statement  contained  in  them,  interpreted  in  its 

*  original  and  fairest  sense?*  We  frankly  answer,  No.  It  is 
impossible  that  so  extensive  a  document,  embracing  such  a  vast 
number  of  propositions,  varying  in  importance  from  the  highest 
principles  of  religion  to  mere  details  of  ordinary  life,  should  have 
remained  unaltered  for  centuries,  and  yet  continue  to  be  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  men ;  that  the  progress  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  the  advances  made  in  history,  anti- 
quity, criticism,  &c.,  should  have  left  untouched  all  and  each 
of  its  many  statements.  It  is  an  evil  very  much  to  be  deplored 
that  the  Articles,  no  more  than  the  University  statutes,  the 
observance  of  which  is  equally  enforced  upon  oath,  are  not 
brought  in  unison  with  the  times.  But  since  it  is  not  so — 
since  men  are  still  called  upon  to  pledge  themselves  to  them 
in  their  ancient  and  unaltered  form — the  only  way  in  which 
we  conceive  it  possible  for  an  honest  man  to  justify  the  act  to 
his  conscience  is,  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  thoroughly  and 
unreservedly  assents  to  their  essential  spirit ;  and  that  he  does 
not  differ  from  them  but  upon  points  which  may  be  departed 
from  without  breaking  away  from  the  fundamental  truths  which 
they  lay  down  as  the  constitutive  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Had  Mr  Newman  pursued  this  course,  his  task  would 
have  been  an  honourable,  if  not  an  easy  one.  But  it  did  not  suit 
his  purpose  to  do  so ;  for  to  maintain,  in  a  really  upright  and 
straightforward  tone  of  mind,  the  substantial  agreement  of  the 
tenets  of  his  school  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Articles,  would  be 
impossible.  He  was  acute  enough  to  perceive  that  verbal  agree- 
ment with  the  letter,  however  strained,  however  nominal,  how- 
ever much  it  perverted  the  real  meaning,  would  be'  readily  em- 
braced by  minds  in  which  the  love  of  truth  was  either  originally 
too  weak,  or  had  been  too  much  perverted  by  habitual  sophistry^ 
to  make  them  willing  to  pay  the  price  at  which  alone  they  could 
consistently  and  honestly  hold  their  opinions  within  the  Church 
of  England*  Mr  Newman's  offence  lies  in  the  attempt  to  pass 
off  his  interpretation^  on  scrupulous  consciences,  as  the  genuine  serue 
of  the  Articles.  This  it  is  wnich  shocks  us,  as  being  destructive  of 
public  morality,  and  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  falsehood.  It  is 
very  distressing,  doubtless,  that  any  man  should  subscribe  to  any 
thin^  that  he  does  not  assent  to ;  it  is  a  most  cruel  position  in 
which  to  leave  the  clergy.  But  the  man  who  publicly  avows  his 
dissent  from  any  statement ;  who  neither  hides  it  from  himself 
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nor  from  others ;  and  defends  himself  on  the  ground  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  belief,  he  cordially  embraces  and  maintains  aU  the 
vital  spirit,  the  essential  principles  of  what  he  has  pledged  his 
faith  to ;  is  morally,  before  God  and  man,  a  totally  different  per- 
son from  one  who  knowingly  perverts  the  sense  of  the  Articles  to 
suit  his  own  views ;  and  who,  when  he  finds  others  with  more  of 
the  love  of  truth  in  their  hearts,  distressed  with  doubts,  tries  to 

tersuade  them  to  join  in  the  same  falsifying  interpretations  with 
imself.  Such  a  man  is  the  open  enemy  of  truth.  The  plea,  that 
to  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the  Articles  is  a  vague  rule,  affords  no 
excuse  for  such  a  man.  It  is,  grieved  are  we  to  say  it,  a  vague 
rule :  let  the  blame  rest  with  those  who  will  have  the  Church  of 
England  administered  by  no  other.  Let  it  be  construed  with  all 
possible  liberality.  Let  a  man  but  show  that  he  has  taken  pains 
to  ascertain  its  spirit ;  let  it  be  evident  that  he  has  not  forgotten 
common  honesty  in  his  wish  to  reconcile  his  opinions  with  those 
of  his  Church ;  and  however  much  we  may  think  that  he  has 
missed  the  true  character  of  the  creed  he  interprets,  we  should  be 
the  last  to  pass  a  harsh  judgment  on  him.  But  there  are  solutions 
to  which  nothing  but  fanaticism  or  moral  obliquity  of  mind  would 
stoop. 

Some  there  arp  who  look  favourably  on  the  *  Tracts  for  the 
*  Times,*  because  they  afford  ready  and  very  effectual  weapons 
against  dissent;  others  feel,  that  in  them  much  ability,  much 
learning  is  often  displayed  ;  and  that  many  truths,  neglected  for 
years,  are  revived  and  developed  with  eloquence  and  zeal.  But  we 
would  call  upon  such  men  calmly  and  impartially  to  review  the 
position  they  stand  in ;  and  thoroughly  to  explore  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  these  Pieces,  ere  they  further  commit  themselves  to 
support  them.     Let  *  Tract  Ninety'  be  a  warning  to  them  of 
the  relation  in  which  they  are  placed  to  the  Articles.   If  you  are 
sincerely  convinced  that  his  opinions  are  true,  then  we  ask  you, 
whether  you  adopt  Mr  Newman's  morality?  Are  you  content  to 
remain  in  the  Church  on  the  same  terms  with  him  ?     Are  you 
willing  that  his  explanation  of  his  consistency  should  be  reckon- 
ed yours  also  ?     Are  you  prepared  to  stake  your  character  for 
troth  and  honour  on  his  defence  of  the  honesty  of  holding  his 
views,  whilst  professing,  by  the  most  solemn  of  assertions,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Articles  are  yours  also  ?     Nay,  much  more, 
tre  you  ready  to  declare  to  yourselves,  in  the  sanctuary  of  your 
consciences,  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  you  are  speaking 
truth,  and  acting  truth  in  subscribing  the  Articles  ?  If  you  are 
prepared  to  say  so,  then  we  are  certain  that  nothing  we  can  say 
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lurcher  will  avsdl  ai^ht  with  you ;  but  if  ywx  are  not,  tbeq  be 
assured  tbat  wbat  Mr  Newman  bas  failed  in,  no  one  else  will  be 
able  to  accomplisb.  You  will  never  have  a  more  skilful  or  acute 
ftdvocate.  If  he  has  found  himself  unable  to  bring  his  doctrines 
into  harmony  with  the  letter  of  bis  creed,  without  evasion,  sub- 
terfuge, and  mental  reservation,  the  cause  will  not  admit  of  b^ 
ing  defended  with  truth.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  abandon  what 
you  really  hold  to  be  right.  Leave  the  Church  of  England,  and 
you  will  retain  the  respect  of  all  men.  Remember,  that  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  ot  the  Presbyterians,  whom  Mr  Newman's 
school  look  upon  as  so  vile,  preferred,  on  one  and  the  same  dfiy, 
to  forfeit  their  worldly  interests  rather  than  their  honesty.  Re- 
member the  Non-Jurors,  if  their  example  weighs  more  with  you. 
But  if  you  think  the  main  principles  of  the  Church  of  England 
right,  then  reflect  that  vou  cannot  serve  two  masters ;  and  syo  act 
tbat  your  integrity  and  sincerity  may  be  approved  to  all  m^ ; 
and  that  you  may  be  able  to  ask  for  God's  blessing  on  your 
righteous  dealing. 

There  are  not  a  few,  who  think  Mr  Newman  so  good  a 
man,  that  they  blindly  adopt  whatever  he  says  without  lurther 
enquiry.  Indeed,  we  are  told  on  all  sides,  that  these  OsSoiA 
theologians  are  pre-eminent  for  piety  and  goodness.  Now,  we 
would  nave  all  such  persons  consider,  whether  by  such  unreflect- 
ing adoration,  they  are  not  setting  up  goodness  in  a  sepae  op- 
posed to  morality.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  mis- 
takes ;  it  first  destroys  the  foundation  of  our  moral  judgments, 
and  ends  in  pure  fanaticism — the  accounting  evil  good,  and 
good  evil.  The  deadliest  effect  of  fanaticism,  is  the  sub- 
version of  the  moral  principle.  It  overthrows  the  equilibrium 
of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments ;  and  produces  a  character 
capable  of  the  greatest  crimes  under  the  sacred  names  of  religion 
and  morality.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  and  one  common  to  all  reli- 
gions, to  mistake  religious  zeal  for  piety.  Judged  by  this  stand- 
ard, the  Jews  must  have  been  very  pious  and  good  men ;  for  they 
had  a  ^  godly  zeal,'  says  one  who  knew  them  welL  So  must  also 
Saul ;  for  where  shall  we  find  a  soul  stirred  by  such  deep  reli- 
gious convictions  as  that  of  the  persecuting,  blaapbeming  Saul,  as 
painted  to  us  by  his  own  hand  r  The  zealots  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  exterminating  Mahometans,  must  be  held  forth  as  models  of 
tjcanacendant  piety ;  for  where  was  there  ever  zeal  noore  ardent, 
belief  more  sincere  ?  But  what  said  the  Saviour  ?  He  said  of 
tJiQse  on  whom  be  pronounced  his  severest  judgments^  that, 
whilst  following  their  evil  courses,  they  shall  think  they  are 
doing  God  service.     Saul,  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  see 
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tli«  tmth,  called  kiraself  *  a  blaspkemer^  peinecnter,  and  iDJuri- 
^  ous ;'  and  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  if  he  foresaw  this  invHerate 
propensity  of  some  to  confound  zeal  with  piety — especially  when 
accompanied  by  mortification  and  self-denial— he  declares,  that 
a  man  may  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  his  body  to  be 
bamed,  anoit  still  shall  profit  him  nothing.  In  a  Christian  maa, 
what  else  is  goodness  but  the  being  like  God,  and  the  having  those 
qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  God  in  the  highest  perfection  ?  And 
wkat  are  they  but  truth,  justice,  mercy,and  Iotc  ?  Morality,  indeed, 
k  not  religion ;  but  religion  is  never  immoral.  What  avail  aus- 
terities, boundless  charities,  or  burning  zeal,  if  truth  is  despised ; 
if  there  is  no  love  for  it  in  the  heart ;  if  party  ends  and  opinions 
Art  preferred  to  it  ?  These  things  furnish  a  far  stronger  presump- 
tion against  intrinsic  goodness  than  the  former  do  in  its  favoar. 
Nor  is  it  truth  alone  that  this  school  esteem  of  small  moment;  nor 
it  this  the  first  time  that  Mr  Newman  has  exhibited  traits  of  the 
same  character  that  distinguish  this  Tract.    He  took  a  prominent 

Et  in  that  persecution  of  Dr  Hampden,  respecting  which  Arck- 
hop  Whately  so  excellently  remarks — *  If  persons  professing 
'an  almost  unbounded  reverence  for  ecclesiastical  rulers,  as  such, 

*  and  by  virtue  of  their  office,  are  yet  found  treating  with  all  pos- 

*  able  contumeljL  any  individuals  of  them  who  refuse  to  join  a . 

*  certain  party;  and  if,  though  extolling  Church  authority  and 
'  unity  to  the  highest  degree,  they  are  found  taking  the  most  ef- 
•fcctoal  steps  to  engender  schism,  by  assembling  in  self-elected 
•synods   to  denounce  their  brethren  as  heretics — rejecting  all 

*  appeal  to  regular  ecclesiastical  authorities — and  appealing  in- 

*  stead  to  an  assembly,  lawfully  constituted  indeed  in  reference  to 
'  its  own  department,  but  possessing  no  more  right  to  decide  on 

*  a  charge  of  heresy  than  is  possessed  by  a  court-martial — if  such 
•glaring  inconsistencies  as  these  are  exhibited  between  men's 

*  professed  principles  and  their  practice,  they  need  not  be  sur- 

*  prised  should  it  be  doubted  whether  their  professions  are  any 

*  thing  more  than  a  mere  pretence.' 

Mr  Newman  was  known  to  be  the  author  of  certain  eluci- 
dations professing  to  illustrate  Dr  Hampden's  opinions. 
Whilst  making  quotations  to  prove  that  Dr  Hampden's  writings 
would  afford  shelter  to  Socinians — and  that  he  •  considered  the 

*  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  held  by  himself,  to  be  but  one  of 

*  the  infinite  theories  which  might  be  formed  from  the  facts  of 

*  the  Scripture  revelation' — Mr  Newman  could  leave  out  such  a 
Sentence  as  the  following,  though  standingimmediately  before  the 
one  with  which  his  extract  begins: — *The  truth  itself  of  the 

*  Trinitarian  doctrine  emerges  from  these  mists  of  human  specu- 

*  lation,  like  the  bold  naked  land  on  which  an  atmosphere  of  fog 
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en  been  dxspeneA,  * — sball  we  be 
U  we  cannot  think  highly  of  the 
J  act  by  a  brother  upon  his  trial  ? 
iply  a  religioos  state  of  the  heart ; 
more  flangeroua  to  a  man's  own 
e  more  likely  to  defeat  the  great 

PC ^\^^n  the  habit  of  blindly  wor- 

another,  and  of  never  heeding  the 
•ceed  from  him,  because  conscience 
r  to  have  questioned  whether  they 

IS  to  whose  careful  perusal  we  par- 
■•inety.'  In  the  last  session  of  rar- 
»n  and  others  signalized  themselves 
iroposal    for    revisiug    the    Formu- 

leamed   Prelate  said  on  that  occa- 

eul   the  niisfoTtune  to  meet  with  a 

t  express  his  readiness  to  subscribe 

I,  for  one,'  continued  he,  '  should 

of  the  Church  unworthily,  if  I  were 
1  which  I  did  not  implicitly  believe.* 
e,  indeed,  as  yet;  but  he  cannot  now 
r  misfortune  Uian  unicillingnesa  in  a 
lea.   This  Tract  tells  him,  that  there 

many,  who  sign  the  Articles  and 
t  contradict  them  ;  who  not  only  eat 
wthily,  but,  which  is  infinitely  woree, 
id  faith  of  the  clergy.  It  tells  the 
!  the  most  absolute  assertions  on  his 

assented  to,  and  at  the  same  time 
^pressed  exceptions.  This  is  a  matter 
orous  measures  from  the  rulers  and 
ney  ought  to  perceive,  that  the  resist- 
lons  of  the  Articles,  accustom  men  to 
■preting  them  ;  and  prevent  esplana- 
rom  being  met  with  the  indignation 
1  ^  "o  stronger  argument  for  a  revisal 
lain  that  no  one  would  have  dared  to 
[  *elt  that  there  existed  in  the  public 
_ot  a  more  than  liberal  construction 
rahty  ig  deeply  concerned  in  the 
authorities   cannot  sit  still  and  be 
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Since  writing  the  foregoing  observations— a  task  performed 
more  hastily  than  we  could  have  wished — we  have  been  much 
gratified  by  learning  that  the  following  Resolution  has  been  passed 
at  Oxford: — *  A  meeting  of  the  Yice-Chancellor,  Heads  of 
'  Houses,  and  Proctors,  in  the  Delegates'  Room,  (March  15, 
1841,)  Considering  that  it  is  enjoined  in  the  statutes  of  the 
^  University,  that  every  student  shall  be  instructed  and  examined 
'  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  shall  subscribe  to  tbera ;  con- 

*  sidering,  also,  that  a  Tract  has  recently  appeared,  dated  from 
'  Oxford,  and  entitled,  **  Remarks  on  certain  passages  in  the 
**  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  being  Number  Ninety  of  the  Tracts  for 
'  the  Times,  a  series  of  anonymous  publications  purporting  to 
^  be  written  by  members  of  the  University,  but  which  are  in 

*  no  way  sanctioned  by  the  University  itself—  Resolved,  that 
'  modes  of  interpretation  such  as  are  suggested  in  the  same  tract 

*  evading  rather  than  explaining  the  sense  of  the  Thirty.nine 

*  Articles,  and  reconciling  subscription  to  them  with  the  adop- 
'  tion  of  errors  which  they  were  designed  to  counteract,  defeat 

*  the  object,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  due  observance  of  the 

*  above-mentioned  statutes.' 

This  is  an  excellent  Resolution,  and  bespeaks  in  the  Heads  of 
Houses  a  wise  and  just  care  for  the  honour  and  character  of  the 
University.     But  we  fear  that  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  effect 
its  purpose.     The  Tract  party,  we  understand,  openly  five  out 
that  the  Board  of  Heads  in  no  way  represents  tne  University 
and  is  totally  unauthorized  to  declare  its  opinion  or  judgment! 
They  consider  the  Resolution  as  setting  forth  the  opinion  of  a 
certain  number  of  private  persons  only,  and  binding  on  no  one 
who  happens  to  differ  from  them.     We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  this  view  is  correct  or  not,  according  to  Academical 
Law  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  as  long  as  it  is  entertained,  Mr  New- 
man's  disciples  will  not  think  themselves  prevented  by  the  Reso* 
lution  of  the  Heads  from  entering  the  University,  or  holding 
offices  in  it.     It  is  very  important,  therefore,  that  the  Univer- 
sity should,  by  some  clear  and  indisputable  act,  declare  that 
no  man  who  adopts  Mr  Newman's  interpretation  of  the  Articles 
can  become,  or  continue  a  member  of  its  body.     And,  inde- 
pendently of  the  questions  of  morality  involved  in  Mr  Newman's 
explanations,    there  are  very  urgent  reasons  for  some  official 
declaration  being  made  on  this   subject.     If  such  a  mode  of 
interpretation  is  admissible,  the  problem  of  the  admission  of 
dissenters  to  the  Universities  is  practically  solved.     Its  flank  is 
turned.     The  same  processes  which  enable  Mr  Newman's  party 
to  get  over  its  difficulties  in  subscribing  to  the  Articles,  will  help 
each  body  of  Dissenters  to  get  over  theirs.    There  will  be  no  im<i 
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pedimeot  winterer  in  the  way  of  any  Disaentn  preunting  bimelf 
for  matriculation,  and  taking  degrees ;  if  he  can  but  conform  to 
that  which  requiies  attendance  at  the  college  chapels.  We  ds 
not  know  whether  a  Roman  jDatholic  could  do  thii ;  but  certainly 
the  AfUclet  will  oppose  no  difficulty  to  him.  It  la  not  bo  hud 
for  a  Romanist  to  sign  the  Article  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pope,  as  for  the  Tract  party  to  agree  to  the  Article  on  Gan- 
eral  Coundls.  It  will  be  quite  easy  for  the  Catholic  to  say 
that  the  Pope  has  no  jurisdiction,  *  unless  it  is  promised,  in  any 
'  oase,  as  a  matter  of  express  supernatural  privilege'  that  he  shaU 
bare  any ; — ■  a  case  which  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Article, 
or  at  any  rate  besides  its  jurisdiction  ;'  and  then,  with  Dr  Wis«- 
nan«  he  will  quote  the  texts  which  gire  this  supematoral  privi- 
lege to  the  Pope.  As  a  matter  of  practical  life,  therefore,  the 
Diisenters  have  a  right  to  be  told  authoritatively  whether  th*v 
may  adopt  Mr  Newman's  method,  and  send  their  sons  to  Oxforo. 
By  leaving  the  question  where  it  now  is,  Dissenten  with  tendv 
consdesces  will  lose  die  benefit  of  a  college  education  :  whilst 
those  who  are  unscrupulous  may  disregard  the  Articles,  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  all  the  other  exclusion ists,  with  impunity. 

Mr  Newman  has  also  addressed,  a  '  Letter  to  the  Reverend 

*  Dr  Jelf,  in  explanation  of  "  Tract  Ninety," '  We  regret  very 
much  that  want  of  time  and  room  prevents  us  from  doing  moi« 
than  notice  one  or  two  poiota  in  it.  To  say  the  least,  it  nakfl« 
the  case  no  better  than  it  was  before.  The  first  part  is  ooeupied 
vith  establishing  a  distinction,  to  which  ranch  importance  ia 
attached,  between  the  formal  'decrees'  of  the  Church  of  Rone 
oB  the  one  hand,  and  its  *  authoritative  teaching,'  *  the  doctiOM 

*  of  the  Schools,'  'its  received  and  established  creed,*  on  the  other; 
and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  represented  as  speakiag,  oot 
'  ot  certain  accidental  practices,  but  of  a  bodff  and  substtmee  of  dt- 
'  vinity,  and  that  traditionary,  an  existing  niHog  spirit  aad 

*  view  in  the  Church.'  It  would  appear  from  this  account  that 
there  is  nothing  wrtmg  in  the  fundamental  princii4eB  of  dw 
Cfaorch  of  Rome ;  that  '  the  one  doctrine,  which  more  than  an- 

*  other  characterizes  the  present  Church  of  Rome,  and  on  which 
«  otl  ttn  nKnuTmiii,  tenets  depend,  the  doctrine  of  its  in/iUhbilUif, 

>died  in  its  formal  decrees;'  and  that,  conse- 
i  these  last  are  concerned,  there  is  no  reMOD 
t  should  not  return  into  communion  with  that 
deed  admitted,  that  its  '  present  authoritatiT« 

very  far  to  substitute  another  Go^mI  fn 
butthia,  it  would  seem,  need  not  seoo*. 
on  with  it,  any  nore  than  the  &ct,  were  it  >•. 

FrofessMS,  and  other  tcacbers  in  the  Chvuh 
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of  England)  being  Arminians,  would  be  a  compulsory  reason  on 
the  Calvinists  to  secede,  particularly  as  there  is  in  .^our  own 

*  cborch  a  traditionary  system,  as  well  as  the  Roman,  beyond  and 
^  beside  the  letter  of  its  formularies,  and  ruled  by  a  spirit  £EU-infe- 

*  rior  to  its  own/  If  this  is  so,  the  Reformation  becomes  more  than 
ever  an  act  of  lawless  violence ;  the  persisting  in  this  state  of 
rebellion  must  be  unjustifiable ;  and  it  must  be  the  duty  of  every 
good  Catholic,  whether  he  chance  to  find  himself  within  the  so- 
aety  of  Rome  or  the  Church  of  England,  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
Pierre  D'Ailli  and  Chancellor  Gerson,  to  strive  for  the  reforma* 
tion  of  the  great  common  mother,  the  Church ;  and  to  bring  her 
practice  and  her  teaching  up  to  her  theory  and  her  established  de- 
crees. The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  will  give  no  trouble.  It  will 
only  be  necessary  to  maintain  with  the  Prelates  of  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  fiasle,  *  that  a  General  Council  is  the  Church — 
'  that  as  such  it  is  infallible ;  that  Popes  have  erred  in  matters 
•regarding,  (1.)  Faith.  (2.)  The  extirpation  of  schism.  (3.)  The 

*  mormation  of  the  Church.'  All  these  propositions  the  Tract 
potty  have  adopted ;  and  little  more  than  the  practical  enforcement 
of  them  is  required  to  heal  the  schism  of  the  Reformation.  But 
a8  this  makes  nothing  for  Mr  Newman's  defence.  This  is  at- 
tempted in  the  latter  part  of  the  letter.  Two  pleas  are  set  up. 
One  is,  ^  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  utterly  unlawful  to  allow  a 

*  comprecation  with  the  saints,  as  Bramhall  does ;  or  to  hold  with 

*  Andrewes  that,  taking  away  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation 

*  from  the  mass,  we  shall  have  no  dispute  about  the  sacrifice ; 
'  or,  with  Hooker,  to  treat  even  transubstantiation  as  an  opin- 

*  ion  which  by  itself  need  not  cause  separation ;  or  to  hold 
*#lth  Hammond,   that  no  general   council,  truly  such,  ever 

*  (fid,  0*  shall  err  in  any  matter  of  faith,'  &c.  &c.  This  argument 
miglit  prove  of  some  service  to  Mr  Newman,  if  it  were  pro- 
posed to  visit  harshly  upon  him  a  partial  disagreement  with  the 
Articles.  He  might  then  urge,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that 
fflvines  of  great  reputation  have  not  always  been  thoroughly  or- 
thodox; and  that  it  would  be  hard,  therefore,  to  call  him  too  severe- 
ly to  account  for  any  discrepancy  which  might  be  detected  be- 
tween his  vie^s  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Articles.  But  it  is  quite 
another,  and  a  monstrous  thing  to  say,  that  the  very  point  where- 
in any  celebrated  divine  has  deviated  from  the  Articles,  shall  be 
»ade  the  standard  of  interpretation  of  those  Articles.  In  that 
cMe,  they  must  have  a  thousand  senses ;  or  rather  no  sense  at  all. 
That  Hammond  held  several  councils  to  be  infallible,  only  shows 
tkat  Hammond  was  unorthodox ;  but  docs  n6t  furnish  the  smallest 
atom  of  proof  that  the  Article  meant  that  general  conndls  cannm 
en,  when  it  asserted  that  they  may.    It  is  this  Article  that  con- 
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demns  HammoBd,  not  Hammond  that  supplies  the  rule  for  inter- 
preting the  Article.  The  second  plea  is,  that  '  the  view  of  the 
*  Artides  conveyed  in  extracts  made  from  Ball,  Stillingfleet,  Laud, 
^  and  Taylor,  allows  of  much  greater  freedom  in  the  private  opin- 
^  ions  of  individuals  subscribing  them  than  I,  (Mr  N.)  hare 
^  contended  for.'  Now,  what  is  this  view  ?  That  the  Ardcles 
are  *  pious  opinions,  fitted  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  um- 
'  ty  ;*  '  that  no  man  is  obliged  to  believe  them^  but  only  not  to  eon- 
^  tradict  them ;'  and  that  the  Church  of  England  ^only  bindeth 
^  her  sons  for  peace'  sake  not  to  oppose  them.'  It  is  a  very  sin- 
gular fact  that  Mr  Newman  shoula  have  known  of  this  view  of 
uie  Articles — a  view  which  allows  of  an  honourable  and  honest 
subscription  to  statements  from  which  the  subscriber  dissents— 
and  have  rejected  it  for  that  which  he  has  published ;  and  then 
that  he  should  quote  it  in  excuse  for  his  own.  Whether  Bidiop 
Bull  is  right  in  thinking  that  subscription  does  not  of  necessity 
imply  agreement  with  the  Articles,  is  a  question  which  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  must  determine ;  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that 
a  man  who  believes  that  he  is  not  pledging  himself  to  the  truth  of 
what  he  is  signing,  and  that  they  who  demand  the  subscription  of 
him  understand  it  in  the  same  way  that  he  does,  may,  without 
breach  of  truth,  differ  from  the  Articles,  and  continue  a  member 
of  the  Church.  But  has  Mr  Newman  adopted  this  view  ?  Very 
far  from  it.  Had  he  done  so,  we  should  have  spoken  of  him  in  quite 
another  tone.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  proceeded  all  along  upon 
the  supposition  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  disagree  with  the  Arti- 
cles. He  confesses  that  he  wrote  this  Tract  expressly  for  the 
sake  of  some  of  his  followers,  who  felt  uncomfortable  at  their  dis- 
agreement with  them,  and  were  preparing  to  leave  the  Church 
in  consequence.  These  persons  thought  themselves  bound  by 
the  sense  of  the  Articles.  Mr  Newman  does  not  say  a  word  to 
disturb  the  propriety  of  this  notion.  He  writes  all  along  on  the 
supposition  that  a  subscriber  honestly  believes  that  he  holds  the 
sense  of  the  Articles.  The  problem  he  has  to  solve,  is  to  recon- 
cile the  tenets  of  his  party  with  them.  And  how  does  he  set  to 
work  ?  A  truthful  man  would  first  have  determined  what  the  Ar- 
ticles really  mean,  and  then  have  decided  afterwards  whether  he 
could  honestly  remain  in  the  Church,  or  must  secede  from  it.  Mr 
Newman's  method  is  different.  His  plan  is  to  make  the  Articles 
give  out  the  sense  which  he  has  previously  settled  to  put  upon 
them  ;  and  to  this  end  he  operates  upon  them  with  every  device 
which  the  keenest  subtlety  can  contrive.  And  then,  whenever 
these  devices  fail,  against  the  explicit  and  positive  statement  of 
the  Article,  he  is  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  unworthy  expedient 
of  an  unexpressed  exception  absolutely  contradictory  of  the  asser- 
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tion  ofpenly  made.  And  all  this  he  presumes  to  be  done  in  entire 
ffood  £utli  by  the  subscriber ;  both  towards  his  own  conscience^ 
jn  pving  what  he,  with  no  small  effrontery,  calls  ^  their  one  legi- 
timate sense'  to  the  Articles,  and  towards  the  Church,  in  ^1- 
filling  the  conditions  prescribed  for  ordination.  This  it  is  that 
makes  this  Tract  so  offensive — so  destructive .  of  public  truth 
•nd  morality.  It  teaches  men  to  be  reckless  of  what  asserticms 
they  make — to  pledge  themselves  with  indifference  to  any 
opinions,  however  opposed  they  may  be  to  what  they  really 
betieve — provided  only  verbal  w>fhistry  and  special  pleading  may 
enable  them  to  retain  hold  of  the  letter.  Nay,  which  is  in&itely 
worse,  this  Tract  would  teach  them  to  be  persuaded  that,  in  so 
doing,  they  are  acting  the  part  of  honest  men — that  they  are 
pious  and  holy  worshippers  of  the  God  of  truth. 
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Art.  T. — BeuchUn^  Oeschichie  von  Part^Royal.  Der  Kampfdes 
Refbrmtrien  tmd  des  JesuisHschen  Kathoh'cismus.  Iter  Band: 
bis  zum  tode  Angelica  Amauld. — {Reucfdin,  History  of  Port* 
Royal.  The  Struggle  of  the  Reformed  and  the  Jesuitical  Catho- 
licism. Ist  vol. :  to  the  death  of  AngeUque  Amauld.)  %yo. 
Leipsic:  1839* 

All  religions,  and  all  a^,  have  their  saints;  their  men 
-^^    of  unearthly  mould ;  self-conquerors ;  sublime  even  in  their 
errors ;  not  altogether  hateful  in  their  very  crimes.     If  a  man 
irould  understand  the  dormant  powers  of  his  own  nature,  let  him 
read  the  Acta  Sanctorum.     Or,  if  ^too  high  this  price  of  know- 
*  ledge,'  let  him  at  least  acquaint  himself  with  the  legends  of  the 
later  heroes  of  the  Grallican  Church.     Of  all  ascetics  they  were 
the  least  repulsive.     They  waged  war  on  dulness  with  the  ardour 
of  Dangeau  and  St  Simon,  and  with  still  better  success.    While 
macerating  their  bodies  in  the  cloisters  of  Port- Royal,  they  did 
not  cease  to  be  French  men  and  French  women  of  the  Augus- 
tan age.     While  practising  the  monastic  virtue  of  silence,  their 
social  spirit  escaped  this  unwelcome  restraint,  in  abody  of  Memoirs 
as  copious  as  those  which  record  the  splendour  and  the  miseries 
of  Versailles.     In  a  series  of  volumes,  of  which  the  above  is  the 
first,  the  author  is  about  to  tell  their  story  in  the  language 
(?emacular  and  erudite)  of  his  country  and  his  times.     A  rapid 
sketch  of  it  may  be  of  use  in  directing  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  ecclesiastioai 
history. 
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He  whose  journey  lies  from  Versailles  to  Chevreuse,  will 
soon  find  himself  at  the  brow  of  a.  steep  cleft  or  hollow,  intersect- 
ing the  monotonous  plain  aci^oss  which  be  has  been  passing.  The 
brook  which  winds  through  the  verdant  meadows  beneath  him, 
stagmileB  intv  a  large  pooC  r^ecting  the  soiitarjr  Gotbio  arch,  the 
wiiter-^DaiU,  and  the  dovecot,  wlncm  rke  from  its  banks ;  with 
thefistrm-house,  the  decayed  towers,  the  forest-trees,  and  innumer- 
able shrubs  and  creepers  which  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  valley. 
France  has  many  a  lovelier  |)rd^pect,  though  this  is  not  without 
its  beauty;  and  many  a  field  of  more  heart-stirring  interest,  though 
this,  too,  has  been  ennobled  by  heroic  daring ;  but  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  that  land  of  chivalry  and  of  song,  the  tra- 
veller will  in  vain  seek  a  spot  so  sacred  to  genius,  to  piety,  and 
to  virtue.  That  arch  is  all  which  remains  of  the  once  crowded 
monastery  of  Port-lloyal.  In  those  woods  Racine  first  learned  the 
language — the  universal  language — of  poetry.  Under  the  roof  of 
that  humble  fiEtrm-house,  Pascal,  Amauld,  Nicole,  De  Saci,  and 
Tillemont,  meditated  those  works,  which,  as  long  as  civilization 
dud  Christiatiity  Survive,  wiH  retain  their  hold  on  the  gratitude  and 
reverence  of  mankind.  There  were  given  innumerable  proofs  of 
the  graceful  good-humour  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  To  this  secla- 
.  sion  retired  the  heroine  of  the  Fronde,  Ann  Genevieve,  Duchess 
.  of  LongueviUe,  to  seek  the  peace  which  the  world  could  npt  give. 
Madame  de  Sevignd  discovered  here  a  place  *  tout  propre  a 
*  inspirer  le  d^sir  de  faire  son  salut.*  From  the  Petit  Trianon  and 
Manjr,  there  ctaie  hither  to  worship  God,  many  &  courtier  and 
fiaany  a  beauty,  heart-broken  or  jaded  with  the  very  vanity  of 
vanities — the  id<datry  of  their  fellow  mortals*  Survey  French 
society  in  the  seventeenth  century  from  what  aspect  you  will,  it 
matters  not,  at  Port-Royal  will  be  found  the  most  illustrious 

•  examples  of  whatever  imparted  to  that  motley  assemblage  any 
real  dignity  or  permifcnent  .regard.  Even  to  the  mere  antiqua- 
rian, it  ^as  not  without  a  lively  interest. 

At  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Seputchri?^  the  good  knight,  MaUbieu  de  Marli^  cast  a  wistful 

•  gaae  over  the  broad  lands  of  bis  ancestors,  and  entrusted  to  bis 
'  spouse,  M athilde  de  Garlande,  the  care  of  executing  some  work 
;  erf  piety  by  which  to  propitiate  the  Divine  favour,  and  to  iilsuie 

his  safe  return.      A  Benedictine  monastery,  for  the  reception  of 
'  twelve  ladies  of  the  Cistertian  order,  was  aecordingly  erected,  in 

•  imitaftion  of  the  cathedral  at  Amiens,  and  by  the  same  architect. 
Four  centuries  witnessed  the  gradual  increase  of  the  wealth  and 

'  dignity  of  the  foundation.  I^ekttes  of  the  houses  of  Sully  and 
Nemour^ enlarged  it^priyileges.  Pope  Honoribs  the  Ill.autbor- 
ized  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  oflSce  within  its  wallei  eV^n 
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tboagb  the  whole  eountry  should  be  lying  tinder  a  papltl  interdiel; 
and  of  the  host  consecrated  on  the  profession  of  a  nun^  seven 
fragments  might  be  solemnly  eonfided  to  her  own  keeping,  that, 
for  as  many  successive  days,  she  might  administer  to  herself  the 
holy  saerament.  Yet  how  arrest  by  spiritual  immnnities  the 
earthward  tendency  of  all  sublunary  tbingt  ?  At  the  dose  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV^  the  religious  ladies  of  Port- Royal 
had  learned  to  adjust  their  '  robes  a  grandee  tnanches'  to  the 
best  advantage,  rromehades  by  the  margin  of  the  Iak6  relieved 
the  tedium  of  monastic  life.  Gayer  strains  of  music  than  those 
of  the  choir^  might  be  heard  from  the  adjacent  woods ;  and  if  a 
cavalier  from  Paris  or  Chevreuse  had  chanced  to  pursue  his  game 
that  way,  the  fair  musicians  were  not  absolutely  concealed  nor 
inexorably  silent.  So  lightly  sat  the  burden  of  their  vows  on 
those  amiable  recluses,  that  the  gayest  courtier  might  well  covet 
for  his  portionless  daughter  the  rank  of  their  lady  abbess. 

Such  at  least  was  the  judgment  of  M.  Marion.  He  was 
idvocate-general  to  Henry  IV.,  and  maternal  grandfather  of 
Jtqaeline  Marie  Angelique  and  of  Agnes  Arnauki.  Of  the  arts 
to  tbe  invention  of  which  the  moderns  may  lay  claim,  that  of 
jobbing  is  not  one.  M.  Marion  obtained  from  ^  the  father  of  his 
'people'  the  coadjuierie  of  the  abbey  of  Port- Royal  for  tbe 
hi^h*spirited  Jaqueline^  then  in  her  eighth  year ;  and  that  of  St 
Cyr  for  the  more  gentle  Agnes,  over  whom  not  more  than  five 
summers  had  passed.  The  young  ladies  renounced  at  once  the 
nursery  and  the  world.  A  single  step  conducted  them  from  the 
leading  strings  to  the  veil.  Before  the  completion  of  her  first 
decade,  Angelique,  on  the  death  of  her  immediate  predecessor, 
found  herself,  in  plenary  right,  the  abbess  and  ruler  of  her  mo- 
aastery  ;  and,  in  attestation  of  her  spiritual  espousals,  assumed 
the  title  and  the  name  of  the  Mere  Angelique,  oy  which  she  has 
since  been  celebrated  in  the  annak  of  the  church* 

To  the  church,  however,  must  not  be  imputed  this  breach  of 
^clesiastical  discipline.  In  the  ardour  of  his  parental  affections, 
the  learned  advocate-general  was  hui^ried  into  acts  for  which  he 
would  have  consigned  a  criminal  of  lower  degree  to  the  galleys. 
He  obtained  the  requisite  bulls  from  Rente  by  forged  certificates 
^  his  granddaughter's  age ;  and  to  this  treason  against  the  holy 
*«e,  Henry  hinMclf.  was  at  least  an  accessary  after  the  fact. 
Hunting  in  the  valley  of  Port^  Royal,  the  gay  monarch  trespassed 
•0  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  enclosure.  To  repel  the  royal  in- 
^^er,  a  child,  bearing  in  her  band  the  crosier,  which  bespoke 
1^  high  conventual  rank,  issued  from  the  gates  of  tbe  abbey  at 
^e  bold  of  a  solenm  procession  of  nuns,  and  rebuked  her  sot e- 
i^ga  with  all  tbe  majesty  of  ah  infiuit  Ambrose*    Henry  laughs 
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and  obeyed.  Marion's  detected  fraud  would  Beem  to  haye  passed 
for  a  good  practical  joke,  and  for  nothing  more.  In  the  result, 
however,  no  occurrence  ever  contributed  less  to  the  comedy  of 
life,  or  formed  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  events  more  grave 
or  touching.  It  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  discover,  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  the  name  of  any  woman  who  has  left 
so  deep  an  impress  of  her  character  on  the  thoughts  and  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

The  &mily  of  Amauld  held  a  conspicuous  station  among  the 
noblesse  of  Provence,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  In 
a  later  age,  a  member  of  that  house  enjoyed  the  singular  Honour 
of  at  once  serving  Catharine  de  Medicis  as  her  procureur-general, 
and  of  defeating,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  servants,  the 
force  sent  to  assassinate  him  on  the  day  of  St  Bartholomew. 
Returning  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  which  had  thus  roughly 
wooed  him,  he  transmitted  his  fortune  and  his  office  to  his  son, 
Antoine  Amauld,  the  husband  of  Catharine  Marion.  They  were 
the  happy  parents  of  no  less  than  twenty  children.  Of  these 
the  youngest  was  the  great  writer  who  has  Imparted  to  the  name 
of  Arnauld  an  imperisnable  lustre.  Five  of  the  daughters  of  the 
same  house  assumed  the  veil,  in  the  abbey  of  Port- Royal.  Their 
mother,  Catharine  Marion,  was  admitted  in  her  widowhood  into 
that  society.  Pomponne,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV.;  Le 
Maitre,  unrivalled  among  the  masters  of  forensic  eloquence  in 
France ;  and  De  Saci,  the  author  of  the  best  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  the  French  language,  were  three  of  her  grandsons. 
Before  her  death,  the  venerable  matron  had  seen  herself  sur- 
rounded, in  the  monastery  and  the  adjoining  hermitages,  by 
eighteen  of  her  descendants  in  the  first  and  second  generations; 
nor  until  the  final  dispersion  of  the  sisterhood,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  the  posterity  of  Antome  and 
Catharine  Arnauld  ceased  to  rule  in  the  house  of  which  the 
Mere  Angelique  had,  seventy  vears  before,  been  the  renowned 
reformer. 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  psychological  distinction  of  the 
sexes  may  be  traced  to  physical  causes,  and  that,  where  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  those  distinctions  will 
for  ever  disappear,  the  character  of  Angelique  is  less  perplexing 
than  to  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  theory.  Her  understanding, 
her  spirit,  and  her  resolves,  were  all  essentially  masculine.  She 
was  endued  with  the  various  foculties  by  which  man  either  ex- 
torts or  wins  dominion  over  his  fellow-men ; — with  address, 
courage,  fortitude,  self-reliance,  and  an  unfaltering  gaze  fixed  on 
objects  at  once  too  vast  to  be  measured,  and  too  remote  to  be 
discerned  but  by  the  all-searching  eye  of  faith.    Among  the 
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Israelites  of  old,  she  would  have  assumed  the  office  of  Judge ;  or 
would  have  given  out  oracles  in  the  forests  of  ancient  Germany. 
Born  in  the  reign,  and  educated  near  the  court  of  a  Bourbon,  the 
h'ghter  and  more  gentle  elements  of  her  nature  found  exercise 
even  under  the  paralysing  influences  of  an  ascetic  life;  for 
Angelique  was  s^ay  and  liffht  of  heart,  and  St  Benedict  himself 
might  have  forgiven  or  applauded  the  playful  sallies  of  his  votary. 
In  scaling  the  heights  of  devotion,  she  could  call  to  her  own  aid, 
and  that  of  others,  all  the  resources  of  the  most  plaintive  or  im- 
passioned music.  To  flowers,  and  the  glad  fisice  of  nature,  she 
gave  back  their  own  smiles  with  a  true  woman's  sympathy. 
With  such  literature  as  might  be  cultivated  within  the  walls  of 
her  convent,  she  was  intimately  conversant ;  and  would  have 
eclipsed  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  epistolary  fame,  had  it  been  per- 
mitted to  her  to  escape  from  theological  into  popular  topics. 
CoDcentrated  within  a  domestic  circle,  and  bestowed  on  a  hus« 
band  or  a  child,  the  affections  which  she  poured  out  on  every 
human  being  who  claimed  her  pity,  would  have  burned  with  a 
iUne  as  pure  and  as  intense  as  was  ever  hymned  in  poetry  or 
dlreamt  of  in  romance.  A  traveller  on  the  highwavs  of  the 
vorld,  she  must  have  incurred  every  peril  except  that  of  treading 
an  obscure  and  inglorious  path.  Immured  by  superstition  in  a 
cloister,  she  opened  the  way  at  once  to  sublunary  fame  and  to 
an  immortal  recompense ;  and  has  left  an  example  as  dangerous 
IS  it  may  be  seductive  to  feebler  minds,  who,  in  a  desperate  imi* 
tation  of  such  a  model,  should  hazard  a  similar  self-devotion. 

Angelique,  indeed,  might  be  fitted  for  a  nunnery ;   for  such 
was  the  strength,  and  such  the  sacred  harmonv  of  her  spirit,  that 
while  still  a  sojourner  on  earth,  she  seemed  already  a  clenizen  of 
heaven.   When  a  child,  she  understood  as  a  child  ;  enjoyinpr  the 
sports,  the  rambles,  and  the  social  delights  which  the  habits  of 
Port- Royal  had  not  then  forbidden.    With  advancing  years  came 
deeper  and  more  melancholy  thoughts.     She  felt,  indeed,  (how 
could  she  but  feel  ?)  the  yearnings  of  a  young  heart  for  a  world 
where  love  and  homage  awaited  her.    But  those  mysteries  of  our 
being,  of  which  the  most  frivolous  are  not  altogether  unconscious, 
pressed  with  unwonted  weight  on  her.     A  spouse  of  Christ ;  a 
H^toal  mother  of  those  who  sustained  the  same  awful  character — 
W  orisons,  her  matins,  and  her  vesper  chants,  accompanied  by 
upearthly  music  and  by  forms  of  solemn  significance ;  the  Gothic 
pile  beneath  which  she  sat  enthroned ;  and  the  altar  where,  as 
>he  was  taught,  the  visible  presence  of  her  Redeemer  was  daily 
Buuufested — all  spoke  to  her  of  a  high  destiny,  a  fearful  respon- 
sibility, and  of  objects  for  which  all  sublunary  ties  might  well  be 
Mrered^  and  a  sacrifice  wisely  made  of  every  selfish  feeling.  Nor 
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need  a  Protestant  fear  to  acknowledge,  that  on  a  heart  thus  con« 
secrated  to  the  service  of  her  Maker,  rested  the  holy  influeDce, 
familiar  to  all  who  meekly  adore  the  gpreat  source  of  wisdom,  and 
reverently  acquiesce  in  his  will.  As  a  science,  religion  consists 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  God  and  man  ;*  as  a 
principle,  in  the  exercise  of  the  corresponding  aflFections ;  as  a 
rule  of  duty,  in  the  performance  of  the  actions  which  those  affec- 
tions prescribe.  The  principle  may  thrive  in  healthful  life  and 
energy,  though  the  science  be  ill  understood,  and  the  rule  imper- 
fectly apprehended.  For,  after  all,  the  great  command  is  Love ; 
lind  He  from  whom  that  command  proceeded,  is  himself  Love ; 
and  amidst  all  the  absurdities  (for  such  they  were)  of  her  monastic 
life,  Angelique  was  still  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  Father, 
and  found  the  guidance  of  a  friend. 

When,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  Angelique  became  the  abbess 
of  Port- Royal,  few  things  were  less  thought  of  by  the  French 
ladies  of  the  Cistertian  order  than  the  rule  of  their  austere 
founder.  During  the  wars  of  the  League,  religion,  by  becoming 
a  watchword,  had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  reality ;  civil  war,  the 
apology  for  every  crime,  had  debased  the  national  character;  and 
the  profligacy  of  manners  which  the  last  generation  expiated  by 
their  sufferings,  may  be  distinctly  paid  back  to  the  age  of  which 
Davila  has  written  the  political,  and  Bassompierre  (he  social  his- 
tory. Society  will  still  exert  a  powerful  influence  even  over  those 
by  whom  it  has  been  abandoned.  When  Oabrielie  d'Etrees 
reigned  at  the  Louvre,  beads  were  told  and  masses  sung  in 
neighbouring  cloisters,  by  vestals  who,  in  heathen  Rome,  would 
have  been  consigned  to  a  living  sepulchre.  In  a  monastery,  the 
spiritual  thermometer  ranges  from  the  boiling  to  the  freezing 
point  with  but  few  intermediate  pauses.  From  the  ecstasies  of 
devotion  there  is  but  one  step  to  disgust,  and  thence  to  sensuality, 
for  most  of  those  who  dare  to  forego  the  aids  to  piety  and  virtue 
which  divine  wisdom  has  provided  in  the  duties  and  the  affections 

of  domestic  life. 

While  this  downward  progress  was  advancing  at  Port-Royal, 
it  happened  that  a  Capucnin  friar  sought  and  obtained  permission 
to  preach  there.  Of  the  man  himself,  the  chroniclers  of  the 
house  have  left  a  scandalous  report  5  but  they  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  eflScacy  of  his  sermon.  Angelique  listened,  and  was 
converted.  Suon,  at  least,  is  her  own  statement;  and  unstirred 
be  all  the  theological  questions  connected  with  it.  How  deep 
was  the  impression  on  her  mind,  may  be  gathered  from  her  owd 

yforA% : *  Often,'  she  exclaims,  '  did  1  wish  to  fly  a  hundred 

^  leagues  from  the  spot,  and  never  more  to  see  my  father,  mother, 
«  or  kindred,  deariy  as  I  love  them..    My  desire  was  to  live  apart 
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*  from  every  one  but  God,  unknown  to  an/  human  beingt  con- 
^  cealed  and  humble,  with  no  witness  but  himself,  with  no  desire 
^  but  to  please  him.'     Her  dignity  as  abbess  she  now  regarded 
as  a  burden.     Even  her  projected  reforms  had  lost  their  interest.. 
To  live  where  her  holy  aspirations  would  be  thwarted,  and  where 
examples  of  holiness  would  not  be  found,  was  to  soar  to  a  more  ar« 
duous,  and  therefore  a  more  attractive  sphere  of  self-denial.  That 
s«eh  fascinations  should  daszle  a  young  lady  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  very  memorable  prodigy ;  but 
to  cherish  no  ineffectual  emotions  was  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  M^re  Angelique,  as  it  is,  indeed,  of  all  powerful  minds. 
To  abdicate  her  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  by  breathing  a  tainted 
moral  atnuMphere,  to  nourish  by  the  force  of  contrast  the  loftier 
Christian  graces,  were  purposes  ultimately  executed,  though  for 
awhile  postponed.     She  paused  only  till  the  sisterhood  of  Port^ 
Royal  should  have  acquired,  from  her  example  or  teachins^,  that 
sanctity  of  n&anners  in  which  her  creed  informed  her  that  the  per- 
Cection  of  oar  nature  consists.     To  the  elder  ladies,  the  prospect 
Wd  few  ^charms.     But  the  will  of  their  young  abbess  prevailed. 
They  laid  at  her  feet  their  separate  possessions,  abandoned  every 
ipcular  amusement,  and,  closing  the  gates  of  their  monastery, 
against  all  strangers,  reUred  to  that  uninterrupted  discharge  of 
their  spiritual  exercises  to  which  their  vows  had  consigned  them. 
Muoh  may  be  read,  in  the  conventual  annals,  of  the  contest  with 
her  family  to  which  the  Mere  Angelique  was  exposed  by  the  last 
of  these  resolutions.    On  a  day,  subsequently  held  in  high  esteem 
as  the  *  Joum^e  du  Guichet,'  her  parents  and  M.  D' Andilly,  her 
eldest  brother,  were  publicly  excluded,  by  her  mandate,  from  the 
hallowed  precincts,  despite  their  reproaches  and  their  prayers» 
and  the  fiUal  agonies  of  her  own  heart.     That  great  sacrifice  ac- 
complished, the  rest  was  easy.      Poverty  resumed  his  stem 
dominion.     Linen  gave  place  to  the  coarsest  woollens.     Fasting 
and  vigils  subdued  the  lower  appetites ;  and  Port- Royal  was  once 
more  a  temple  whence  the  sacrifices  of  devotion  rose  with  an 
unextbguished  flame  to  heaven,  thenoe,  as  it  was  piously  believed, 
to  draw  down  an  unbroken  stream  of  blessings  to  earth. 

Far  different  were  the  strains  that  arose  from  the  neighbouring 
abbey  of  Maubisson,  under  the  ri^e  of  Mde.  d'  Etrees.  That  splen- 
did mansion,  with  its  dependent  baronies  and  forests,  resembled  fax 
iiftore  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Armida,  than  a  retreat  sacred  tp 
penitence  and  prayer.  She  was  the  sister  of  the  too  famous  Gi^ 
brielle,  to  whose  influence  with  Henry  she  was  indebted  for  this 
^  preferment.  Indulging  without  restraint,  not  merely  in  the 
loxuries  but  in  the  debaucheries  of  the  nei^bouiing  capital, 
'^  had  provoked  the  anger  of  the  kiBg»  and  the  »larm  of  the 
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Seneral  of  tlie  order.    A  visitation  of  the  liouse  was  directed, 
fadame  d'Etrees  imprisoned  the  visiters,  and  welinigh  starved 
them*    A  second  body  of  delegates  presented  themselves.    Pen- 
ancesy  at  least  when  involuntary,  were  not  disused  at  Maubisson. 
The  new  commissioners  were  locked  up  in  a  dungeon,  regaled 
with  bread  and  water,   and   soundly  whipped  every  morning. 
Supported  by  a  guard,  the  general  himself  then  hazarded  an 
encounter  with  the  formidable  termagant.     He  returned  with  a 
whole  skin,  but  boasting  no  other  advantage.     Next  appeared  at 
the  abbey  gates  a  band  of  archers.     After  two  days  of  fruit- 
less expostulation,  they  broke  into  the  enclosure.     Madame  now 
changed  her  tactics.     She  took  up  a  defensive  position,  till  then 
unheard  of  in  the  science  of  strategy.     In  plain  terms,  she  went 
to  bed.    A  more  embarrassing  manoeuvre  was  never  executed  by 
Turenne  or  Cond^.     The  siege  was  turned  into  a  blockade. 
Hour  after  hour  elapsed ;  night  succeeded  to  day,  and  day  to 
night ;  but  still  the  abbess  was  recumbent — unappatelled,  unap- 
proachable.    Driven  thus  to  choose  between  a  ludicrous  defeat 
and  a  sore  scandal,  what  Frenchman  could   longer   hesitate? 
Bed,  blankets,  abbess  and  all,  were  raised  on  the  profane  shouU 
ders  of  the  archers,  lifted  into  a  carriage,  and  most  appropriately 
turned  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  Fillea  PtnUentes  at  Paris. 

And  now  was  to  be  gratified  the  lofty  wish  of  Angelique  to 
tread  in  paths  where,  unsustained  by  any  human  sympathy,  she 
might  cast  herself  with  an  undivided  reliance  on  the  Arm  which 
she  knew  could  never  fail  her.     From  the  solemn  repose  of  Port- 
Royal,  she  was  called,  by  the  general  of  the  order,  to  assume  the 
government  of  the  ladies  of  Maubisson.     Thetis  passing  from 
the  ocean  oaves  to  the  Grecian  camp,  did  not  make  a  more  ab- 
rupt transition.  At  Maubisson,  the  compromise  between  religious 
duties  and  earthly  pleasures  was  placed  on  the  most  singukr 
footing.      Monks  and  nuns  sauntered  together  through  the  gar- 
dens of  the  monastery,  or  angled  in  the  lakes  which  watered  them. 
Fetes  were  celebrated  in  the  arbours  with  every  pledge  except 
that  of  temperance.   Benedictine  cowls  and  draperies  were  blend- 
.  ed  in  the  dance  with  the  military  uniform  and  the  stiff  brocades 
of  their  secular  guests ;  and  the  evening  closed  with  cards  and 
dice  and  amateur  theatricals,  uQtil  the  curtain  fell  on  scenes  than 
ivhich  none  could  more  require  that  friendly  shelter.     Toil  and 
care  might  seem  to  have  fled  the  place,  or  rather  to  have  bees 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  confessor.     Even  for  him  relief  was 
provided .    Considerately  weighing  the  extent  of  the  labours  they 
habitually  imposed  on  him,  his  fair  penitents  drew  up  for  their 
common  use  certain  written  forms  of  self-arraignment,  to  which 
he,  with  equal  tenderness,  re^onded  by  other  established  forms  of 
conditional  absolution. 
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But  the  lady  entered,  and  Comus  and  bis  crew  fled  the  hal- 
lowed ground  which  they  had  thus  been  permitted  to  defile. 
She  entered  with  all  the  majesty  of  faith,  tempered  by  a  meek 
compassion  for  the  guilt  she  abhorred,  and  strong  in  that  virgin 
purity  of  heart  which  can  endure  unharmed  the  contact  even  of 
pollution.     ^  Our  health  and  our  lives  may  be  sacrificed,'  she  said 
to  her  assodates  in  tliis  work  of  mercy.;  ^  but  the  work  is  the 
*  work  of  God : '  and  in  the  strength  of  God  she  performed  it. 
Seclusion  from  the  world  was  again  established  within  the  refec- 
tory and  the  domain  of  Maubisson.    Novices  possessing  a  *  gen- 
^  uine  vocation '  were  admitted.     Angelique  directed  at  once  the 
secular  and  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  convent.     All  the  details 
of  a  feudal  principality,  the  education  of  the  young,  the  care  of 
the  sick,  the  soothing  of  the  penitents,  the  management  of  the 

Cerverse,  the  conduct  of  the  sacred  o£Bces,  alternately  engaged 
er  time ;  and  in  each  she  exhibited  a  gentleness,  a  gayety,  and  a 
firainess  of  mind,  before  which  all  resistance  gave  way.     The 
associates  of  Madame  d'Etrees  retained  their  love  of  good  cheer, 
and  Angelique  caused  their  table  to  be  elegantly  served.    They 
sang  deplorably  out  of  tune,  and  the  young  abbess  silently  en- 
dured the  discord  which  racked  her  ear.     To  their  murmurs  she 
answered  in  her  kindest  accents.     Their  indolence  she  xjsbuked 
only  by  performing  the  most  menial  offices  in  their  service ;  and 
inculcated  self-denial  by  assigning  to  herself  a  dormitory,  which^ 
to  say  the  truth,  would  have  much  better  suited  the  house-dog. 
The  reccM-d  of  the  strange  and  even  sordid  self-humiliations  to 
which  she  thought  it  rignt  to  bow,  can  hardly  be  read  without  a 
smile ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of  her  creed,  a 
more  touching  picture  has  never  been  drawn  of  the  triumphs  of 
love  and  of  wisdom,  than  in  the  record  left  by  Madame  Suireau 
des  Anges  of  this  passage  of  the  life  of  Angelique  Amauld. 

But  Madame  d'Etrees  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  her  resour- 
ces. A  company  of  young  men,  under  the  guidance  of  her  brother- 
in-law  Count  de  Sauze,  were  observed  one  evening  to  loiter  near 
the  house  of  the  FUk9  PeniUntes.     By  the  next  morning  she 
was  under  their  escort  at  the  gates  of  Maubisson.      Burst  open 
hy  main  force,  they  again  admitted  the  ejected  abbess.     The 
servant  who  opposed  her  entrance  was  chastised  on  the  spot. 
Patients  who  now  occupied  as  an  hospital  the  once  sumptuous 
chambers  of  the  Abbatial  lodge,  instantly  found  themselves  in 
much  more  humble  lodgings.    Cooks  resumed  their  long  neglect- 
^  trt,  and  Madame  d'Etrees  provided  a  dinner  worthy    ot 
ner  former  hospitality  and  her  recent  privations.     But  in  the 
pvesence  of  Angelique,  the  virago  was  abashed.     To  intimidate 
er  to  provoke  her  rival  proved  alme  impossible :  it  mig^t  be  more 
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easy  to  overpower  her.  De  Sau26  and  his  oanfederates  made 
the  attempt.  They  discharged  their  pistols  and  floarished  their 
drawn  swords  over  her  head,  with  unmanly  menaces.  She  re- 
mained unmoved  and  silent.  The  screams  which  the  occasioa 
demanded,  were  accordingly  supplied  by  the  intrusive  abbess. 
Clamour  and  outrage  were  alike  ineffectual.  At  length  Madame 
d'Etrees  and  her  respectable  confessor,  aided  by  De  Sauz4, 
laid  their  hands  on  Angelique,  and  thrust  her  from  the  precincts 
of  the  monastery.  Thirty  of  the  nuns  followed  her  in  solemn 
procession.  Their  veils  let  down,  their  eyes  cast  on  the  earth, 
and  their  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  they  slowly  moved  to  a  plae^ 
of  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pontoise. 

But  alas,  for  the  vanity  of  human  triumphs  I — waving  banners, 
and  burnished  arms  glitter  through  the  advancing  column  of  dust 
on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Maubisson.    Scouts  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  two  hundred  and  fifty  well-appointed  archers  :  Madame 
d'Etrees  and  her  cavaliers  escape  by  the  postern.     A  desperate 
leap  saves  the  worthless  life  of  ner  confessor.    Her  partisan,  the 
Mere  de  la  Sure,  '  a  nun  by  profession,  but  otherwise  resembling 
<  a  trooper,*  mounts  through  a  trapdoor  to  a  hiding-place  in  the 
ceiling,  thence  to  be  shamefully  dragged  by  an  archer  whom 
she  still  more  shamefully  abused.     Then  might  be  seen  through 
the  gloom  of  night,  a  train  of  priests  and  nuns  drawing  near  with 
measured  steps  to  the  venerable  abbey ;  on  either  side  a  double  file 
of  cavalry,  and  in  each  horseman's  hand  a  torch,  illuminating  the 
path  of  the  returning  exiles.     Angelique  resumed  her  benignant 
reign ;  but  not  in  peace.    Brigands  led  by  De  Sauz6,  and  encour- 
aged by  her  rival,  haunted  the  neighbouring  forests ;  and  though 
protected  by  the  archers,  the  monastery  remained  in  a  state  of 
siege.     Shots  were  fired  through  the  windows,  and  the  life  of 
j\jigelique  was  endangered.     Strong  in  the  assurance  of  Divine 
protection,    she   demanded   and  obtained  the  removal   of  the 
^ard.     Her  confidence  was  justified  by  the  event.     Madame 
d'Etrees  was  discovered,  was  restored  to  her  old  quarters  at  the 
piUes  PemUntes^  and  in  due  time  transferred — not  without  good 

^xx%e to  the   Chatelet;   there  to  close  in  squalid  misery,  in 

quarrels,  and  intemperance,  a  career  which  might,  with  almost 
equal  propriety,  form  the  subject  of  a  driama,  a  homily,  or  a  satire. 
For  five  successive  years  Angelique  laboured  to  bring  back 
the  ladies  of  Maubisson  to  the  exact  observance  of  their  sacred 
vows.  Aided  by  her  sister  Agnes,  the  abbess  of  St  Cyr,  she 
established  a  similar  reform  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  other 
Cistertian  nunneries  of  Prance.  All  obstacles  yielded  to  their 
love,  their  prudence,  and  their  self-devotion.  A  moral  plague 
was   stayed,  and  excesses  which  even  the  sensnal  antl  the 
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wotUlycondemnedjWerebanished  from  the  sanctuaries  of  reli^isn. 
That  IB  some,  the  change  was  but  from  shameless  riot  to 
bypoeritical  conformity;  that  in  othen,  intempetance  merely 
gKve  way  to  mental  lethargy ;  and  that  even  the  most  exalted 
virtues  of  the  cloister  held  but  a  subordinate  and  an  equivocal 
place  in  ifae  scale  of  Christian  gracesi  is  indeed  but  too  true: 

Iet  asauredly  it  was  in  no  such  critical  spirit  as  this,  that  the 
ibours  of  Angelique  were  judged  and  accepted  by  Him,  in  the 
lowly  imitation  of  whom  she  had  thus  gone  about  doing  good. 
*  She  ban  done  what  she  could,'  was  the  apology  with  wnich  ha 
cescued  from  a  like  cold  censure  the  love  which  had  expressed 
itself  iQ  a  costly  and  painful  sacrifice  ;  nor  was  the  gracious  bene- 
diction which  rewarded  the  woman  of  Bethany  withheld  from  the 
abbess  of  Port-Koyal.  To  that  tranquil  home  she  bent  her 
steps  there  to  encounter  far  heavier  trials  than  any  to  which  the 
Kcentment  of  Madame  d'Etrees  had  exposed  her. 

Accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  the  nuns  of  Maubisaon, 
Ani^elique  returned  to  the  valley  of  Chevreuse.  They  brought 
with  them  neither  silver  nor  gold,  though  rich  in  treasures  of  a 
fsr  higher  price  in  the  account  of  their  devout  protectress.  Po- 
verty, disease,  and  death,  were  however  in  their  train.  Rising 
from  the  marshes  below,  a  humid  fog  hung  continually  on  the 
slopes  of  the  adjacent  hills,  and  the  now  crowded  monastery  waa 
soon  converted  into  one  great  hospital.  But  for  a  timely  trans- 
fer of  the  whole  establishment  to  a  hotel  purchased  for  them  by 
the  mother  of  Angelique  in  the  Faubourg  St  Jaques  at  Paris, 
their  remaining  history  might  all  have  been  compressed  into  a 
chapter  on  the  influence  ot  mataria. 

The  restoration  of  the  community  to  health  was  not,  however, 
the  most  momentous  consequence  of  the  change.  It  introduced 
the  abbesB  to  the  iK»ciety  and  the  infliuence  of  Hauranne  de 
Verger,  the  abbot  of  St  Cyran,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
names  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  that  age.  When  Richelieu 
was  yet  a  simple  bishop,  he  distinguished  among  the  crowd  of 
his  cwnpaniona  one  whose  graceful  bearing,  open  countenance, 
learning,  gayety,  and  wit,  revealed  to  his  penetrating  glance  the 
genns  of  future  eminence.  But  to  ao  eye  dazzled  by  socb 
frospecta  as  were  already  dawning  on  the  ambitious  statesman, 
those  which  had  arrested  the  upward  gaze  of  his  young  as80ciat« 
wcTQ  altogether  inscrutable.  .With  what  possible  motive  De 
Vei^er  should  for  whole  days  bury  himself  in  solitude,  and  chain 
down  that  buoyant  spirit  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fa- 
thers, WM  one  of  the  few  problems  which  ever  engaged  and  baffled 
Ibt  ssneity  of  M.  de  Lucoii.  They  parted ;  the  prelate  to  hia 
ciKft,  Um  student  to  hit  books ;  the  one  to  extort  the : 
miration  of  the  world,  the  other  to  toil  and  to  suffer  in 
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piety  and  truth.  They  met  again ;  the  cardinal  to  persecute, 
and  the  abbot  to  be  his  victim.  Death  called  them  both  to  tbar 
account ;  leaving  to  them  in  the  world  they  had  agitated  or  im- 
proved, nothing  but  historical  names,  as  forcibly  contrasted  as 
they  had  been  strangely  associated. 

Great  men  (and  to  few  could  that  title  be  more  justly  given 
than  to  Richelieu)  diflfer  from  other  men  chiefly  in  the  power  of 
self  multiplication ;  in  knowing  how  to  make  other  men  adopt 
their  views  and  execute  their  purposes.  Thus,  to  subjugate  the 
genius  of  St  Cyran,  the  great  minister  had  spared  neither  caresses 
nor  bribes.  The  place  of  first  almoner  to  Henrietta  of  England, 
the  bishoprics  of  Clermont  and  Bayonne,  a  choice  among  nu* 
merous  abbacies,  were  successively  offered  and  refused.  *  Gentle- 
*  men,  I  introduce  to  you  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe,'  was 
the  courteous  phrase  by  which  the  Cardinal  made  known  the 
friend  of  his  youth  to  the  courtiers  who  thronged  his  levee.  But 
human  applause  had  lost  its  charm  for  the  ear  of  St  Cyran.  The 
retired  and  studious  habits  of  his  early  days,  had  not  appeared 
more  inexplicable  to  the  worldly-minded  statesman  than  bis  pre- 
sent indifference.  Self-knowledge  had  made  Richelieu  unchari- 
table. Incredulous  of  virtues  of  which  he  detected  no  type  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  his  own  bosom,  he  saw  in  his  former  compa- 
nion a  treacherous  enemy,  if  not  a  rival.  There  were  secrets  of 
his  early  life  of  which  he  seems  to  have  expected  and  feared  the 
disclosure.  St  Cyran  was  at  least  the  silent,  and  might  become 
the  open  enemy  of  the  declaration  by  which  the  parliament  and 
clergy  of  Paris  had  annulled  the  marriage  of  Gaston  Duke  of 
Orleans,  to  pave  the  way  for  his  union  with  the  niece  of  the 
cardinal.  To  his  long-cherished  scheme  of  erecting  the  king- 
dom of  France  into  a  Patriarchate  in  his  own  favour,  there 
could  arise  no  more  probable  or  more  dangerous  opponent.  To 
these  imaginary  or  anticipated  wrongs,  was  added  another,  which 
seems  to  have  excited  still  more  implacable  resentment.  An 
aspirant  after  every  form  of  glory,  Richelieu  had  convinced  him- 
self, and  required  others  to  believe,  that  his  literary  and  theolo- 
gical were  on  a  level  with  his  political  powers.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Catechism  where  might  be  read  the  dogma,  that  con- 
trition alone,  uncombined  in  the  heart  of  the  penitent  with  any 
emotions  of  love  towards  the  Deity,  was  sufficient  to  justify  an 
absolution  at  the  Confessional.  One  Seguenot,  a  priest  of  the 
Oratory,  maintained  and  published  the  opposite  opinion.  Ru- 
mour denied  to  Seguenot  the  real  parentage  of  the  book  which 
bore  bis  name,  and  ascribed  it  to  St  Cyran.  From  speculations 
on  the  love  of  God  to  feelings  of  hatred  to  man,  what  polemic  will 
not  readily  pass,  whether  his  cap  be  red  or  black  P    Seguenot's 
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errors  were  denounced  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  poor  man  himself 
was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  there,  during  the  rest  of  his  great  op- 
ponent's life,  to  obtain  clearer  views  on  the  subject  of  contrition. 
impartial  injustice  required  that  the  real,  or  imputed,  should  fare 
no  better  than  the  nominal  author;  and  St  Cyran  was  conducted 
to  Vincennes,  to  breathe  no  more  the  free  air  of  heaven  till 
Richelieu  himself  should  be  laid  in  the  grave. 

Never  had  that  gloomy  fortress  received  within  its  walls  a  man 
better  fitted  to  endure  with  composure  the  utmost  reverses  of 
fortune*     To  him,  as  their  patriarch  or  founder,  the  whole  body 
of  the  Port- Royalists,  with  one  voice,  attribute  not  merely  a  pre- 
eminence above  all  their  other  teachers,  but  such  a  comoination 
of  intellectual  powers  and  Christian  graces,  as  would  entitle  him 
not  so  much  to  a  place  in  the  calendar,  as  to  a  place  apart  from, 
and  above,  the  other  luminaries  in  that  spiritual  galaxy.     Make 
every  deduction  from  their  eulogies  whicn  a  rational  scepticism 
may  sug-gest,  and  it  will  yet  be  impossible  to  evade  the  accumu- 
lated proofs  on  which  they  claim  for  St  Cyran  the  reverence  of 
nankind.     Towards  the  close  of  the  first  of  the  four  volumes 
which   he  has  dedicated  to  the  attempt,  Claude  Lancelot  con- 
fesses and  laments  the  difficulty  of  conveying  to  others  bv  words 
any  definite  image  of  the  sublime  and  simple  reality  which  he 
daily  contemplated  with  more  than  filial  reverence.  He  describes 
a  man  moving  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  virtues  which  the 
Gospel  inculcates,  with  a  step  so  firm  as  to  indicate  the  constant 
aid  of  a  more  than  human  power,  and  with  a  demeanour  so  lowly 
as  to  bespeak  a  habitual  consciousness  of  that  divine  presence. 
He  depicts  a  moral  hero,  by  whom  every  appetite  had  been  sub- 
dued, and  every  passion  tranquillized,  though  still  exquisitely  alive 
to  the  pains  and  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  responding  with 
almost  feminine  tenderness  to  every  affectionate  and  kindly  feel- 
ing_a  master  of  all  erudition,  but  never  so  happy  as  when 
imparting  to  little  children  the  elementary  truths  on  which  bis 
own  heart  reposed — grave,  nay,  solemn  in  discourse,  but  with 
tones  so  gentle,  a  wiSlom  so  profound,  and  words  of  such  strange, 
authority  to  animate  and  to  soothe  the  listener,  that,  in  compa- 
rison with   his,  all  other  colloquial  eloquence  was  wearisome 
and  vapid — rebuking  vice  far  less  by  stern  reproof  than  by  the 
contrast  of  his  own  serene  aspect,  at  once  the  result  and  the 
^flection  of  the  perfect  peace  in  which  his  mhid  continually 
dwelt,--exhibiting  a  transcript,  however  rudely  and  imperfectly, 
T^t  frithfully  drawn,  of  the  great  example  to  which  his  eye  was 
«r»r  tomed,  and  where,  averting  his  regard  from  all  inferior 
Bwdw,  it  was  his  wont  to  study,  to  imitate,  and  to  adore.     In 
•fcort,  the  St  Cyran  of  Lancelot's  portraiture  is  one  of  those 
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rare  mortals  whos^  mental  health  is  absolute  and  tminpttred-^ 
whose  character  eonsista  not  so  much  in  the  excellence  of  parti- 
cular qualities,  as  in  the  symmetry,  the  balance,  and  the  well- 
adjusted  harmonies  of  all— who  concentrate  their  ener^es  in  one 
mighty  object,  because  they  live  under  the  habitual  influence  of 
one  supreme  motive — who  are  ceaselessly  animated  by  a  love  em- 
bracing every  rational  being,  from  Him  who  is  the  common  parest 
of  the  rest,  to  the  meanest  and  the  vilest  of  those  who  were  origin- 
ally created  in  his  image  and  likeness. 

Nor  was  Lancelot  a  man  inapt  to  discriminate.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Port-Royal  Grammars,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian, 
now  fallen  into  disuse,  but  so  well  known  to  such  of  us  as 
ploughed  those  rugged  soils  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
, present  century.  His  biographical  labours  itfe  not  without  a 
tinge  oC  his  style  as  a  grammarian ; — a  little  tedious  perhaps  and 
not  a  little  prolix  and  over-methodical,  but  replete  in  almost 
every  page  with  such  touches  of  genuine  dignity  in  the  master, 
and  cordial  reverence  in  the  disciple — with  a  sympathy  so  eamelt 
for  the  virtues  he  celebrates,  and  so  simple-hearted  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  inferiority — that,  in  the  picture  he  undesignedly  draws 
of  himself,  he  succeeds  more  than  in  any  other  way  in  raising  a 
lofty  conception  of  the  man  by  whom  he  was  held  in  such  willing 
and  grateful  subjugation.  And  he  had  many  fellow-subjects. 
Richelieu  himself  had  felt  his  daring  spirit  awed  by  the  union,  in 
the  friend  of  his  youth,  of  a  majestic  repose  and  unwearied  acti- 
vity, which  compelled  the  great  minister  to  admit  that  the  heart 
of  man  might  envelope  mysteries  beyond  his  divination.  Pascal, 
Nicole,  Arnauld,  and  many  others,  eminent  in  that  age  for  genias 
and  piety,  submitted  themselves  to  his  guidance  in  their  studies 
as  well  as  in  their  lives,  with  the  implicit  deference  of  children 
awaiting  the  commands  of  a  revered  and  affectionate  father.  He 
wi«  a  most  voluminous  writer ;  but  of  his  published  works,  one 
only  attained  a  transient  celebrity,  and  of  that  book  his  author- 
ship was  more  than  doubtful.  If  he  did  not  disown,  he  never 
claimed  it.  Of  the  innumerable  incidents  recorded  of  him  during 
.  his  imprisonment  at  Vincennes,  few  are  more  characteristic  than 
the  sale  of  a  considerable  part  of  a  scanty  collection  of  books 
he  had  brought  there,  to  purchase  clothes  for  two  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  the  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Beau  Soleil.  *  I  entreat 
^  you,*  he  says  to  the  lady  to  whom  he  gave  this  coramissioB, 
, '  that  the  cloth  may  be  fine  and  good,  and  befitting  their  station 
^  in  society.  I  do  not  know  what  is  becoming ;  but,  if  I  remem- 
*  ber,  some  one  has  told  me  that  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  tb^r 
'  condition  ought  not  to  be  seen  in  company  without  gold  laee 
^  for  the  men^  and  Mack  lace  for  the  women.     If  I  am  right 
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*•  about  tJbim^  pray  purchase  the  best,  and  let  erery  tbinflr  be  done 
^  modestly)  yet  handsomely,  that  when  they  see  each  oUier,  they 
*  may,  for  a  few  minutes  at  least,  forget  that  they  are  captires^' 
It  ia  in  the  moral,  rather  than  in  the  intellectual  qualities  of  St 
Cyran,  Uiat  his  claim  to  the  veneration  of  posterity  must  now  be 
rested.  He  occupies  a  place  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the 
founder  of  Jansenism  in  France. 

Of  that  system  of  religious  belief  and  practice,  the  origin  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  joint  labours  of  St  Cyran  and  Cornelius  Jansen, 
during  the  six  years  which  they  passed  in  social  study  at  Bay- 
onne.  Returning  to  his  native  country,  Jansen  became  first  a 
Professor  of  divinity  at  Louvain,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ypres. 
There  he  surrendered  himself  to  a  life  of  unremitting  labour* 
Ten  times  he  read  over  every  word  of  the  works  of  Augustine ; 
thirty  times  be  studied  all  those  passages  of  them  whidi  relate 
to  the  Pelagian  controversy.  All  the  fathers  of  the  church  were 
elalxwately  collated  for  passages  illustrative  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo.  At  length,  after  an  uninterrupted  study  of 
twenty  yeafs,  was  finished  the  celebrated  Augu$tinu8  ContelU 
Jansenii.  With  St  Austin  as  his  text  and  guide,  the  good 
Bishop  proceeded  to  establish,  on  the  authority  of  that  illustrious 
father,  those  doctrines  which,  in  our  times  and  country,  have  been 
ttsoally  distinguished  by  the  terms  Calvinistic  or  Evangelical. 
Heirs  of  guilt  and  corruption,  he  considered  the  human  race, 
and  each  successive  member  of  it,  as  lying  in  a  state  of  con* 
demnation,  and  as  advancing  towards  a  state  of  punishment ; 
ootil  an  internal  impulse  from  on  high,  awakens  one  and  another 
to  a  senae  of  this  awful  truth,  and  infuses  into  them  a  will  to  fly 
from  impending  vengeance.  But  this  impulse  is  imparted  only 
to  the  few ;  and  on  them  it  is  bestowed  in  pursuance  of  a  decree 
existing  in  the  divine  intelligence  before  the  creation  of  our 
•peoies.  Of  the  motives  of  their  preference  not  even  a  conjec- 
ture can  be  formed.  So  (but  as  human  knowledge  extends,  it  is 
referable  simply  to  the  divine  volition ;  and  is  not  dependent  on 
any  inherent  moral  difference  between  the  objects  of  it,  and  those 
from  whom  such  mercy  is  withheld.  This  impulse  is  not,  how-* 
ever,  irresistible.  Within  the  limits  of  his  powers,  original  or 
imparted,  man  is  a  free  agent ; — free  to  admit  and  free  to  reject 
the  pn^ered  aid.  If  rejected,  it  enhances  his  responsibility — if 
admitted,  it  leads  him  by  continual  accessions  of  the  same  supcN 
natural  assistance  to  an  acquiescence  in  those  opinions,  to  the 
exercise  of  those  affections,  and  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues, 
which  collectively  form  the  substance  of  the  Christian  svstem. 
Such  is  the  general  result  of  the  labours  of  Jansen.  ()n  tlve 
day  lihicb  witnessed  the  completion  of  them,  he  was  re  moved  by 
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the  plague  to  a  state  of  being  where  he  probably  learned  at  on<*e 
to  rejoice  in  the  fidelity,  and  to  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  those 
sublunary  toils.  Within  an  hour  of  his  death  he  made  a  wiU, 
submitting  his  work  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
the  communion  of  which  he  had  lived  and  was  about  to  die.  He 
addressed  to  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth  a  letter,  laying  the  fruits 
of  his  studies  at  the  feet  of  his  holiness,  *  approving,  condemning, 
^  advancing,  or  retracting,  as  should  be  prescribed  by  the  thun^r 

*  of  the  apostolic  see.'     Both  the  will  and  the  letter  were  sup- 

Eressed  by  his  executors.  Two  years  from  the  death  of  its  author 
ad  not  ekpsed,  before  the  Augtistinus  appeared  in  print.  It 
was  the  signal  of  a  contest  which  for  nearly  seventy  years 
agitated  the  Sorbonne  and  Versailles,  fired  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  ladies  and  the  divines  of  France,  and  gave  to  her  historians 
and  her  wits  a  theme,  used  with  fatal  success,  to  swell  the  tide 
of  hatred  and  of  ridicule — which  has  finally  swept  away  the  tem- 
poral greatness,  and  for  a  while  silenced  the  spiritual  ministra- 
tions, of  the  Gallican  Church. 

Having  aided  largely  in  the  composition  of  this  memorable 
treatise,  St  Cyran  exerted  himself  with  still  greater  effect  in 
building  up  a  society  for  the  maintenance  and  promulgation  of 
the  principles  it  established.  Angelique  Arnauld  and  the  sister- 
hood of  rort- Royal  were  now  settled  at  Paris,  but  they  were 
still  the  proprietors  of  the  deserted  monastery ;  and  there  were 
gradually  assembled  a  college  of  learned  men,  bound  by  no  mo- 
nastic vows,  and  living  according  to  no  positive  rule,  Benedictine 
or  Franciscan.  They  were  chiefly  disciples  of  St  Cyran,  and 
under  his  guidance  had  retired  from  the  world  to  consecrate  their 
lives  to  penitence,  to  their  own  spiritual  improvement,  and  to  the 
instruction  of  mankind. 

Of  this  number  was  Antoine  Le  Maitre.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Councillor  of  State, 
and  enjoyed  at  the  bar  an  unrivalled  reputation  for  learning  and 
for  eloquence.  When  he  was  to  speak,  even  the  churches  were 
abandoned.  Quitting  their  pulpits  the  preachers  assisted  to  thronr 
the  hall  of  the  palace  of  justice ;  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
among  them,  actually  obtained  from  their  superiors  a  permanent 
dispensation  from  their  ecclesiastical  duties  at  such  seasons,  that 
they  might  improve  in  the  arts  of  public  speaking  by  listening 
to  the  great  advocate.  When  he  spoke,  the  delight  of  the  aadi- 
ence  broke  out  into  bursts  of  applause,  which  the  Judges  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  repress.     •  I  would  rather  be  the  object 

*  of  those  plaudits  than  enjoy  all  the  glory  of  my  Lord  the  Car- 

*  dinal,'  was  the  somewhat  hazardous  exclamation  of  one  of  bis 
friends^  as  he  joined,  heart  and  band,  in  the  universal  tumult. 
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Far  diiTerent  was  tbe  estimate  which  his  devout  mother  had 
formed  of  the  prospects  of  her  son.     She  was  one  of  the  sisters 
of  Angelique  Amauld,  and  amidst  the  cares  of  conjugal  life  che- 
rished a  piety  at  least  as  pure  and  as  ardent  as  ever  burned  in 
the  bosom  of  a  Carthusian.     In  the  wealth  and  glory  which  re- 
warded bis  forensic  eminence  she  could  see  only  allurements,  to 
which  (so  she  judged)  his  peace  on  earth,  and  his  meetness  for  a 
holier  state  of  being  beyond  the  grave,  must  be  sacrificed.     She 
mourned  over  his  fame,  and  prayed  that  her  child  might  be 
abased,  that  so  in  due  season  he  might  be  exalted.     It  happened 
that  his  aunt  Madame  D'Andilly,  in  the  last  awful  scene  of  life, 
was  attended  by  her  kindred,  and  amongst  the  rest  by  Le  Maitre. 
Her  fading  eye  was  fixed  on  the  crucifix  borne  in  the  hand  of  St 
Cyran,  as  she  listened  to  his  voice,  now  subdued  taits  gentlest 
accents,  and  breathing  hope,  and  peace,  and  consolation.    It  was 
as  though  some  good  angel  had  overpassed  the  confines  of  the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly  worlds,  to  give  utterance,  in  human  lan- 
guage, to  emotions  sacred  as  his  own  high  abode,  and  to  thoughts 
as  lofty  as  his  own  celestial  nature.    1  ne  great  orator  listened, 
tnd  wondered,  and  wept.    An  eloquence  such  as  even  his  fervent 
imagination  had  never  before  conceived,  enthralled  and  subdued 
his  inmost  soul.     It  was  but  a  soft  whisper  in  the  chamber  of 
death ;  but  in  those  gentle  tones,  and  to  that  weeping  company, 
were  spoken  words,  compared  with  which  his  own  eloquence  ap- 
peared to  him  trivial,  harsh,  and  dissonant  as  the  bowlings  of  the 
forest.     And  when  his  dying  relative's  last  sigh  was  heard,  ac- 
companied by  the  solemn  benediction,  *  Depart,  O  Christian 
*  soul !  from  this  world,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  God  who 
^  created  you,'  Le  Maitre  felt  that  the  bonds  which  attached  him  to 
that  world  were  for  ever  broken.    He  yielded  himself  td  the  spiri- 
tual guidance  of  St  Cyran;  resigned  his  oflBce  and  his  calling;  and 
plunged  into  a  retreat,  where  in  solitude,  silence,  and  continued 
penances,  he  passed  the  remaining  twenty-one  years  of  his  life. 
Sy  the  advice  of  his  confessor,  the  execution  of  this  design  was 
postj)oned  till  the  close  of  the  annual  session  of  the  courts.     In 
the  interval  he  resumed  his  ordinary  employments,  but  the  spirit 
which  till  then  had  animated  his  efforts  was  gone.     He  became 
^^nguid  and  unimpressive ;  and  one  of  the  judges  was  heard  to 
butter,  that,  after  all,  the  real  power  of  Le  Maitre  was  that  of 
^rsuading  to  sleep.     This  was  too  much  even  for  a  penitent. 
Fixing  his  eye  on  the  critic,  he  once  more  summoned  his  dormant 
strength,  and  pouring  forth  all  the  energies  of  his  soul  in  one  last 
jjnd  most  triumphant  speech,  he  for  ever  quitted  the  scene  of  his 
foTcnric  glories.     At  Port-Royal  he  appropriately  charged  him- 
self with  the  care  of  the  proprietary  interests  of  the  house.    A 
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village  judge  in  tbe  neighbourhood  was  once  attended  by  the 
illustrious  advocate,  on  a  question  of  the  purchase  of  some  bul- 
locks. Astounded  by  his  eloquence,  (so  runs  the  story,)  tbe 
judge  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  pleader,  professing  his  un- 
worthiness  to  preside  in  his  presence,  and  imploring  that  they 
inight  exchange  places.  A  more  likely  tale  records  that  the 
booksellers  had  got  up,  during  Le  Maitre's  retreat,  an  edition  of 
bis  speeches  full  of  interpolations  and  errors.     At  *  the  request 

*  of  mends,*  though  not  with  the  consent  of  his  confessors,  the 
orator  undertook  a  corrected  edition.  His  spiritual  guides  inter- 
fered. They  prescribed,  as  a  new  species  of  penance,  that  he 
should  silently  acquiesce  in  this  inroad  on  his  fame  as  a  speaker. 
The  penitent  submitted,  but  not  so  the  booksellers.  They 
(worldly  men  I)  talked  loudly  of  violated  promises,  and  of  sheets 
lendered  useless.  He  listened  to  discourses  on  the  duty  of  morti- 
fying these  last  movements  of  vain  glory.  Under  the  excitement  of 
the  dispute,  his  health,  already  enfeebled  by  his  mode  of  life,  gave 
way.  A  fever  decided  the  question  against  the  publishers;  and 
Le  Maitre  was  doomed  at  length  to  die  the  victim  of  the  brilliant 
career  he  had  so  long  and  resolutely  abandoned. 

His  brother  Mons.  de  Sericourt  was  another  of  the  converts 
of  St  Cyran.  De  Sericourt  had  served  with  distinction  under 
Conde.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Philipsberg,  and 
effected  his  escape  by  leaping  from  the  walls  of  the  fortress  at 
tbe  imminent  hazard  of  his  life.  Under  the  deep  impression, 
which  this  incident  left  on  his  mind,  of  the  protecting  care  of 
Providence,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  first  object  was  to 
visit  his  brother,  the  report  of  whose  retreat  from  the  bar  bad 
filled  him  with  astonishment.  He  found  him  (the  words  are 
Fontaine's)  in  a  kind  of  tomb,  where  he  was  buried  alive ;  his 
manner  bespeaking  all  the  gloom  of  penitence*  De  Sericourt 
was  shocked,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recognize  Le  Maitre 
in  the  person  who  stood  before  him.  Immediately  changing  his 
demeanour,  Le  Maitre  embraced  his  brother  with  looks  full  of 
gayety  and  spirit,  exclaiming,  ^  Behold  the  Le  Maitre  of  former 
'  days!  He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  now  desires  only  to  die  to 
^  himself.     I  have  spoken  enough  to  men.     Henceforth  I  wish 

*  to  converse  only  with  God.  1  have  exerted  myself  in  vfun  to 
'  plead  the  cause  of  others.     Now  I  am  to  plead  my  own.     Do 

*  you  intend  to  pay  me  the  same  compliment  which  I  receive 
^  from  the  world  at  large,  who  believe  and  publish  that  I  have 
'gaaemad?'  Nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the  judg- 
v^it  of  the  soldier*  Instead  of  regarding  his  brother  as  mad,  he 
aspired  to  share  his  solitude,  and  succeeded.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  St  Cyran,  he  joined  in  the  silence  and  austerities  of  the 
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advocate.  During  the  war  of  the  princes  he  once  more  took  up 
arms  for  the  defence  of  Port- Royal ;  but  his  monastic  life  was 
soon  brought  to  a  close.  Philipsberg  had  in  reality  been  at- 
tended with  less  danger.  At  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  he  died,  a  pre- 
mature victim  to  &stings,  vigils,  confinement,  and  probably  to 
ennui.  Recruits  for  Port- Royal  were  but  seldom  drawn  from  the 
armies  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  and  could  hardly  have  been 
draughted  from  a  less  promising  quarter. 

In  this  memorable  brotherhood  there  was  yet  a  third,  Louis 
Isaac  Le  Maitre  de  Saci.     At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
placed  by  his  aunt,  the  Mere  Angelique,  under  tlie  guidance  of 
St  Cyran.^    From  that  prophetic  eye  the  future  eminence  of  his 
pupil  was  not  hidden.     ^  God  will  restore  him  to  you,  for  his 
^  death  would  probably  be  the  greatest  loss  which  the  church 
^  could  sustain' — was  the  prediction  with  which  *St  Cyran  at 
ooce  disclosed  his  own  hopes  and  allayed  the  fears  of  De  Saci's 
mother,  as  he  watched  over  the  sick-bed  of  her  child.    To  ensure 
the  fulfiiment  of  those  hopes,  the  mind  of  the  boy  was  sedulously 
trained.    Absolute,  unhesitating  submission  to  human  authority, 
as  representing  the  divine,  was  the  cardinal  principle  of  his  edu- 
cation.   Though  himself  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  teachers  of 
his  age  as  a  guide  to  others,  he,  on  no  single  question,  presum- 
ed to  guide  himself.     If  no  other  director  could  have  been  had, 
he  would  have  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  his  valet, 
was  the  praise  with  which  his  friends  expressed  their  admiration 
of  his  illustrious  docility.     By  the  advice  or  commands  of  St 
Cyran,  he  accordingly,  like  his  brothers,  became  one  of  the  recluses 
of  Port-Uoyal ;  and,  like  them,  transferred  to  the  support  of  the 
monastery  all  his  worldly  wealth.    With  them  also  he  surrendered 
himself  up  to  penitence,  to  solitude,  and  to  silence;  and  in  their 
company  supplied  his  emaciated  frame  with  food  which  rather 
mocked  than  satisfied  its  wants.     Le  Maitre  thus  describes  one 
of  the  petitf  sonpers  of  Port- Royal: — *  It  is,  you  know,  but  a 
'  slight  repast  which  they  serve  up  for  us  in  the  evening;  but  it 

*  engages  my  brother  De  Saci  as  completely  as  the  most  sump- 

*  tuous  meal.     For  my  own  part,  such  is  the  warmth  of  my  tem- 

*  perament,  the  end  of  my  good  cheer  follows  so  hard  on  its 

*  beginning,  that  I  can  hardly  tell  which  is  which.  When  all  is 
'  over  with  me,  and  I  have  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  wash  my 

*  hands,  1  see  my  brother  De  Saci,  as  composed  and  as  serious 

*  as  ever,  take  up  his  quarter  of  an  apple,  peal  it  deliberately, 
'  cut  it  up  with  precision,  and  swallow  it  at  leisure.  Before  hjs 
*'  begins,  I  have  more  than  half  done.  When  his  little  all  is 
'  over,  be  rises  from  table  as  light  as  when  he  sat  down,  leaving 
^  untouched  the  greater  part  of  what  was  set  before  him,  ana 
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^  walks  oiF  as  seriously  as  a  man  who  had  been  doing  great 
*  things,  and  who  never  fasted  except  on  fast-days.*  Poor  Le 
Maitre  I  the  gay  spirit  which  had  animated  the  palace  of  justice 
had  its  transient  flashes  even  in  his  ^  living  tomb  ;'  though  the 
smile  was  in  this  case  lighted  up  at  an  absurdity  which  had  well- 
nigh  conducted  his  brother  to  that  tomb  where  all  life  is  extinct. 
Under  these  solemn  parodies  on  what  usually  goes  on  at  the 
dinner  table,  De  Saci  pined  away;  and  was  rescued,  not  without 
extreme  hazard,  from  the  effects  of  his  suicidal  abstemious- 
ness. He  returned  from  the  gates  of  death  with  a  spirit  un- 
subdued and  undaunted ;  for  it  was  animated  by  hopes,  and 
sustained  by  convictions  which  gave  to  that  last  enemy  the 
aspect  and  the  welcome  of  a  friend.  Admitted,  in  reluctant  obe- 
dience to  his  confessor,  to  ordination  as  a  priest,  he  assumed  the 
office  of  director  to  the  recluses  of  either  sex  at  Port-Royal. 
Nature  struggled  in  the  bosom  of  Le  Maitre  against  laying  bare 
all  the  secrets  of  his  soul  to  the  inspection  of  his  younger 
brother.  But  authority  prevailed.  Their  mother  led  the  way, 
hy  placing  herself  under  the  direction  of  her  son.  Blaize  Pascal 
himself  meekly  took  the  law  of  his  conscience  from  the  same 
revered  lips.  Days  of  persecution  followed ;  and  Dc  Saci  was 
driven  from  his  retreat,  and  confined  for  more  than  two  years  in 
the  Bastille.  There  was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  St  Cyran. 
Fontaine,  the  bosom  friend  of  De  Saci,  was  the  associate  of  bis 
prison  hours.  They  were  hours  of  suffering  and  of  pain.  But 
they  had  been  ill  exchanged  for  the  brightest  and  the  most  joy- 
ous passed  by  the  revellers  in  the  gay  city  beneath  them.  In 
those  hours,  De  Saci  executed,  and  his  friend  transcribed,  that 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  to  this  moment  is  regard- 
ed in  France  as  the  most  perfect  version  in  their  own  or  in  any 
other  modern  tongue.  While  yet  under  the  charge  of  St  Cyran, 
the  study  of  the  divine  oracles  was  the  ceaseless  task  of  De  Saci. 
In  mature  life,  it  had  been  his  continual  delight ;  in  the  absence 
of  every  other  solace,  it  possessed  his  mind  with  all  the  energy  of 
a  master  passion.  Of  the  ten  thousand  chords  which  there  blend 
together  in  sacred  harmony,  there  was  not  one  which  did  not 
awaken  a  responsive  note  in  the  heart  of  the  aged  prisoner.  In 
a  critical  knowledge  of  the  sacred  text,  he  may  have  had  many 
superiors,  but  none  in  that  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  grandeur, 
the  pathos,  the  superhuman  wisdom,  and  the  awful  purity  of  the 
divine  original,  without  which  none  can  truly  apprehend,  or  accu- 
rately render  into  another  idiom,  the  sense  of  the  inspired  writers. 
Even  the  habitual  prostration  of  his  judgment  to  a  human  autho- 
rity, believed  to  be  divine,  aided  him  as  a  translator.  It  forbade, 
indeed,  the  correction  of  errors,  but  it  imparted  freedom  and  con- 
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fidence  to  the  expression  of  all  that  he  acknowledged  as  truth. 
Protestants  may  with  justice  except  to  many  a  passage  of  De 
Saci's  translation ;  but  they  will,  we  fear,  search  their  own 
libraries  in  vain  for  any,  where  the  author's  unhesitating  assu- 
rance of  the  real  sense  of  controverted  words  permits  his  style  to 
flow  with  a  similar  absence  of  constraint,  and  an  equal  warmth 
and  glow  of  diction. 

Fontaine,  the  humble  companion  of  his  biblical  labours,  had 
also  been  one  of  the  penitents  of  De  Saci.  He  was  a  man  of 
learning,  and  his  *  Memoires  sur  M.  M,  de  Port-Royal,*  bespeak 
a  nature  gentle,  affectionate,  and  devout.  But  to  saturate  his 
memory  with  the  discourse  of  minds  more  exalted  than  his  Qwn, 
and  to  minister  to  them  in  collating  or  transcribing  the  books  on 
which  they  were  employed,  limited  his  humble  desires.  He  was 
successively  the  amanuensis  of  De  Saci,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
*  great  Arnauld.'  With  the  exception  of  Pascal,  a  name  so  gr^at 
does  not  appear  among  the  disciples  of  St  Cyran,  or  the  inmates 
of  Port- Royal. 

Antoine  Arnauld  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  parents  of  the 
Mere  Angelique :  he  was  consequently  the  uncle  of  Le  Maitre, 
De  Serieourt,  and  De  Saci.     From  his  earliest  years  the  repu- 
tation of  his  genius  and  learning  had  rendered  him  the  object  of 
universal  notice  and  expectation.     Richelieu  himself  is  recorded 
to  have  stolen  silentlv  into  his  chamber,  to  enjoy  the  unpremedi- 
tated conversation  of  the  young  student.     The  Cardinal  had  no 
apparent  reason  to  dread  that  in  this  case  his  advances  would  be 
repulsed ;  for  Arnauld  possessed  several  rich  benefices,  dressed  in 
the  fashion,  and  even  kept  a  carriage.     But  repulsed  they  were, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  man  to  whom  similar  allurements  had 
been  presented  in  vain.     In  his  dungeon  at  Vincennes,  St  Cyran 
received  a  visit  from  the  young  abb6.     That  almost  magical  in- 
fluence was  again  exerted  with   irresistible  power.      Arnauld 
renounced  his  preferments,  assumed  the  garb  of  penitence,  and 
became  the  companion  of  his  nephews,  Le  Maitre  and  Serieourt,  in 
their  austere  retirement.   This  abandonment  of  the  world  was  not, 
however,  so  absolute,  but  that  he  still  sought  the  rank  of  a  socius 
or  fellow  of  the  Sorbonne.     By  the  authority  of  Richelieu,  his 
claims  were  rejected.    But  not  even  the  Cardinal  could  obstruct 
the  advancement  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  and  divine  to  the  dignity 
of  a  doctor  in  divinity.     *  To  defend  the  truth,  if  necessary, 
*"  to  the  death,'  was  in  those  days  one  of  the  vows  of  such  a  gra- 
duate— ^vowR,  it  is  to  be  feared,  light  as  air  with  most  men, 
out,  in  this  instance,  engraven  as  with  a  pen  of  iron  on  the  soul  of 
the  new  professor  of  theology.     A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  since 
be  had  received  from  the  Ups  of  his  dying  mother  an  adjuration 
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to  be  faithful  in  the  defence  of  truth  at  the  expense,  were  it  pos- 
sible, of  a  thousand  lives.  Touched  with  the  coincidence  of  hits 
academical  oath  and  of  this  maternal  precept,  he  thenceforward 
existed  but  to  combat  for  what  he  at  least  esteemed  the  truth ; 
and  endured  poverty*  exile,  and  reproach,  as  he  would  have 
cheerfully  submitted  to  death,  in  that  sacred  warfare.  In  contro- 
versy he  found  his  vocation,  his  triumph,  and  perhaps  his  delight. 
The  author  of  more  than  a  hundred  volumes,  he  was  engaged  in 
almost  as  many  contests.  His  great  work.  La  frequente  Com- 
munionj  is  essentially  controversial.  He  warred  with  the  Jesuits 
as  a  body ;  and  with  several  of  their  most  eminent  writers,  as 
Sirmond,  Nouet,  and  De  Bonis,  he  carried  on  separate  debates. 
Apologies  for  St  Cyran,  Jansenius,  and  for  the  ladies  of  Port- 
Royal,  flowed  copiously  from  his  ever  ready  pen.  He  assailed 
•the  metaphysical  meditations  of  Des  Cartes,  and  Malebranche*9 
theory  of  miracles.  Even  with  his  friend  and  associate,  Nicole,  he 
contended,  on  an  attempt  to  apply  certain  geometrical  principles 
to  the  solution  of  some  problems  in  divinity.  Claude,  Maimbourg, 
and  Annat,  were  among  his  adversaries.  The  mere  list  of  his 
works  occupies  twenty-six  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  A  rapid 
analysis  of  them  fills  a  large  volume.  If  that  compilation  may 
be  trusted,  (he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  undertake  to 
verify  it,)  the  vast  collection  of  books  which  bear  the  name  of 
Antoine  Arnauld  scarcely  contain  a  tract,  except  those  on  mathe- 
matics,  in  which  he  is  not  engaged  in  theological  or  scientific 
strife  with  some  antagonist.  In  the  catalogue,  of  course,  appears 
the  celebrated  treatise  De  la  Perpetuiti  de  la  Foi  sur  FEucha- 
ristiey  a  work  rewarded  with  higher  applause  than  any  other  of 
his  avowed  writings.  Twenty-seven  Bishops  and  twenty  Doctors 
prefaced  it  with  eulogies  on  the  learning,  piety,  talents,  and 
orthodoxy  of  the  illustrious  author.  He  dedicated  it  to  Clement 
IX.,  and  was  repaid  with  the  most  glowing  compliments.  Per- 
haps a  still  more  gratifying  tribute  to  his  success  was  the  con- 
version to  the  Roman  Cauiolic  feith  of  Turenne,  of  which  this 
book  was  the  occasion ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  real  author  was  not  Arnauld,  but  Nicole.  In  the  title-page 
of  a  book,  designed  to  refute  the  formidable  Claude,  the  two 
friends  judged  tne  name  of  a  Doctor  of  the  church  would  avail 
more  than  that  of  a  simple  tonsure — a  literary  and  pious  fraud, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  excuse ;  and,  on  the  side  of  Nicole^  an 
example  of  zeal  for  a  man's  cause  triumphing  over  his  love  of 
fame,  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  height  of  Arnauld's  reputation,  and  such  the 
affluence  of  his  mind,  that  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  attribute 
this  disingenuous  proceeding  to  selfish  motives.     Few  men  have 
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been  more  enamoured  of  the  employments,  or  less  covetous  of  the 
rewards,  of  a  literary  life.  For  nearly  threescore  years  he  lived 
pen  in  hand,  except  when  engaged  in  devotion,  or  in  celebrating* 
the  offices  of  the  church  of  Port- Royal  on  occasions  of  peculiar 
dignity.  His  was  one  of  those  rare  natures  to  which  intellectual 
exertion  brings  relief  rather  than  lassitude;  thus  giving  to  feebler 
understandings  the  assurance,  that  thie  living  spirit  which  is  in 
man,  if  disunited  from  the  burdens  of  mortality,  would  be  cap- 
able of  efforts  commensurate  with  an  immortal  existence. 

His  book,  De  la  frequente  Communion^  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventy  years  religious  war  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  Port-Royal.       To  restore  the  severe  maxims  of 
Christian  antiquity  respecting  the  spiritual  qualification  of  com- 
municants, and  thus  to  raise  a  standard  of  church  membership 
incomparably  more  exalted  than  that  which  prevailed  in  his  own 
generation,  was  the  avowed  object  of  Arnauld.     His  scarcely 
concealed  purpose  was  to  chastise  the  lax  morality  to  which  the 
Jesuits  had  lent  their  sanction ;  and  to  repel  their  attacks  on  the 
more  rigid  system  of  St  Cyran.     Revised  in  his  prison  by  that 
fiither  of  the  faithful,  and  sheltered  by  the  commendation  of 
divines  of  every  rank  and  order,  the  book — forbearing  in  style, 
lofty  in  sentiment,  replete  with  various  learning,  and  breathing 
an  eloquence  at  once  animated  by  unhesitating  faith,  and  chas- 
tened by  the  most  profound  humility — broke  like  a  peal  of  thunder 
over  the  heads  of  nis  startled  antagonists.     Such  was  the  fury 
of  their  resentment,  that  the  Marshal  de  Vih6  sagaciously  ob- 
served, *  There  must  be  some  secret  in  all  this.    The  Jesuits  are 
*  never  so  excited  when  nothing  but  the  glory  of  God  is  at  stake.^ 
Though  at  first  struck  down  by   the  censures  of  a  conclave  of 
Bishops,  with  Mazarin  at  their  head,  Nouet,  the  great  advocate 
of  the  society,  returned  again  and  again  to  the  assault.     Pulpits 
fulminated,  presses  groaned.     On  the  one  side,  the  Sorbonne  in- 
voked the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  then  in  feeble  hands ;  on  the 
other,  the  Jesuits  appealed  to  the  Papal  See,  then  rising  in  new 
vigour  from  the  disasters  of  the  preceding  century.     Arnauld  was 
dted  by  the  Pope,  and  required  by  the  Cardinal  minister  of  France 
to  appear  in  his  own  defence  at  Rome.     Against  this  infringe- 
ment of  the  Gallican  liberties,  the  university,  the  Sorbonne,  and 
the  Parliament  of    Paris  remonstrated,  but  Mazarin   was  in- 
dexible. 

The  Holy  See  took  cognizance  of  the  cause,  though  the  per- 
w>n  of  the  accused  was  beyond  their  reach.  In  his  absence,  that 
utfallible  tribunal  decided  not  to  let  the  world  know  whether,  of 
^e  thirty  erroneous  opinions  imputed  to  Arnauld,  twenty  and 
i^e  were  heretical  or  not,     Amaidd  himself,  however,  wa^  tm- 
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able  to  Btand  his  ground.  For  twenty-five  years  togetlier,  he  was 
compelled  to  live  in  a  voluntary  concealment ;  which  his  enemies 
had  not  the  power,  nor  perhaps  the  wish,  to  violate.  His  retire- 
ment was  passed  in  the  monastery  of  Port- Royal,  or  in  one  of 
the  adjacent  hermitages. 

That  ancient  seat  of  their  order  had  now  been  long  deserted  by 
his  sister  Angelique  and  her  associates.  Their  residence  at  Paris 
had  not  .been  unfruitful  of  events.     They  had  exchanged  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  of  their  order  for  that  of  the  arcn bishop 
of  Paris#    On  the  resignation  of  Angelique,  the  abbatial  dignity 
had  been  made  elective  in  their  house.     An  ineffectual  scheme 
of  devoting  themselves  to  the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  had  deeply  exercised  their  thoughts.    Occasional  mira- 
cles had  awakened  or  rewarded  their  piety.      An  inspired  litany 
(so  it  is  believed^  had  fallen  insensibly  from  the  pen  of  sister 
Agnes,  which  eignt  Doctors  censured,  St  Cyran  vindicated,  and 
the  Pope  suppressed.    From  his  prison  at  Vincennes,  their  great 
apologist  directed  their  consciences,  and  guided  them  to  the  ofiice 
of  educating  children  of  their  own  sex — a  wise  and  happy  project, 
which  brought  back  into  the  sphere  of  ordinary  duties,  minds 
soaring  with  indefinite  aims  into  the  regions  of  mysticism,  and 
wasting,  in  efforts  for  an  ideal  perfection,  talents  eminently  fitted 
to  bless  and  to  improve  mankind.     To  restore  the  sisterhood  to 
the  quiet  valley  wnere  their  predecessors  had  worshipped,  was 
the  next  care  of  St  Cyran.     True  it  threatened  their  lives;  but 
'  is  it  not,^  he  asked,  '  as  well  to  serve  God  in  an  hospital  as  in 
*  a  church,  if  such  be  his  pleasure  ?'  *  Are  any  prayers  more  ae- 
^  ceptable  than  those  of  the  afflicted  ?*     Angelique's  heart  had  a 
reaay  answer  to  such  questions  from  such  an  enquirer.     In  that 
sequestered  church  where  angels,  and  a  still  more  awful  presence, 
had  once  dwelt,  they  could  not  but  still  abide,  (such  was  his 
assurance,)  and  she  returned  to  seek  them  there.     She  came  at- 
tended by  a  large  proportion  of  the  ladies  of  Port- Royal,  hailed  by 
the  poor  and  aged,  wnom  in  former  times  she  had  cnerished,  and 
welcomed  by  her  kinsmen  and  the  companions  of  their  religious 
solitude.     It  was  their  first  and  only  meeting.     Les  Granges 
(a  farm-house  on  the  hill-side)  became  the  residence  of  the  teclu- 
ses,  the  gates  of  the  monastery  closing  on  the  nuns.     Bound  by 
no  monastic  vows,  the  men  addressed  themselves  to  such  employ- 
ments as  each  was  supposed  best  qualified  to  fill«     Schools  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  every  branch  of  literature  and  science 
were  kept  by  Lancelot,  Nicole,  Fontaine,  and  De  Saci.     Some 
laboured  at  translations  of  the  fathers,  and  other  works  of  piety. 
Amauld  applied  his  ceaseless  toils  in  logic,  geometry,  noetaphysics, 
and  theological  debate.     Physicians  of  high  celebrity  exercised 
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their  art  in  all  the  neighbouring  villages.    Le  Maltre  and  other 
eminent  lawyers  addressed  themselves  to  the  work  of  arbitrating 
in  all  the  dissensions  of  the  vicinage.     There  were  to  be  seen 
gentlemen  working  assiduously  as  vine-dressers;  oflScers  making 
shoes ;  noblemen  sawing  timber  and  repairing  windows ;  a  society 
held  together  by  no   vows;  governed  by  no  corporate  laws; 
subject  to  no  common  superior;  pursuing  no  joint  designs,  yet 
all  living  in  unbroken  harmony ;  all  following  their  respective 
callings ;  silent,  grave,  abstracted,  self-afflicted  by  fastings,  watch- 
ings,  and  humiliations — a  body  of  penitents  on  their  painful  pro- 
gress through  a  world  which  they  nad  resolved  at  ouce  to  serve 
and  to  avoid.  From  year  to  year,  till  death  or  persecution  removed 
them  from  the  valley  of  Port- Royal,  the  members  of  this  singular 
association  adhered  pertinaciously  to  their  design  ;  nor  among 
their  annals  will  be  found  more,  we  think,  than  a  single  name  on 
vhich  rests  the  imputation  of  infidelity,  or  fickleness  of  purpose. 
To  the  nuns,  indeed,  no  such  change  was  possible.     Like  the  in- 
habitants of  Les  Granges,  they  employed  themselves  in  educa- 
ting the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  almsgiving,  and  in 
other  works  of  mercy.     Their  renunciation  of  secular  cares  was 
combined  (no  common  alliance)  with  an  entire  superiority  to  all 
secular  interests.     Angelique,  now  the  elected  abbess,  and  in  that 
character  the  ruler  of  the  temporalities  of  the  convent,  exhibited  a 
princely  spirit  of  munificence — nourished  and  sustained  by  the 
most  severe  and  self-denying  economy.     She  and  her  sisterhood 
reserved  for  themselves  little  more  than  a  place  in  their  own  list  of 
paupers.     So  firm  was  her  reliance  on  the  Divine  bounty,  and  so 
abstemious  her  use  of  it,  that  she  hazarded  a  long  course  of  heroic 
improvidence,  justified  by  the  event  and  ennobled  by  the  motive ; 
but  at  once  fitted  and  designed  rather  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  or- 
dinary mortals,  than  to  afford  a  model  for  theirimitation.  Buildings 
were  erected  both  at  Port-Royal  de  Paris,  and  Port-Royal  des 
Champs;  in  the  serene  majesty  of  which  the  worshipper  might  dis- 
cern an  appropriate  vestibule  to  the  temple  made  without  hands, 
towards  which  his  adoration  was  directed.    Wealth  was  never  per- 
mitted to  introduce,  nor  poverty  to  exclude  any  candidate  for  ad- 
mission as  a  novice  or  a  pupil.  On  one  occasion  twenty  thousand 
fnmcs  were  given  as  a  relief  to  a  distressed  community ;  on  another, 
four  times  &at  sum  were  restored  to  a  benefactress,  whose  heart 
^pented  a  bounty  which  she  had  no  longer  the  right  to  reclaim* 
Their  regular  expenditure  exceeded  by  more  than  sevenfold  their 
certain  income ;  nor  were  they  ever  disappointed  in  their  assu- 
J^nce,  that  the  annual  deficiency  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
francs  would  be  supplied  by  the  benevolence  of  their  fellow  Chris- 
tians,   What  was  the  constraining  force  of  charity,  Angelique  had 
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learned  from  the  study  of  her  own  heart,  and  she  relied  with  a 
well-founded  confidence  in  the  same  erenerous  impulse  in  the 
hearts  of  others.  The  grace,  the  gayety,  and  tenderness  of  her 
nature,  which  might  have  embellished  courts  and  palaces,  were 
drawn  into  continual  exercise  to  mitigate  the  anguish  of  disease, 
to  soothe  the  wretched,  and  to  instruct  the  young.  Her  hands 
minstered  day  and  night  to  the  relief  of  those  whose  maladies 
were  loathsome  or  contagious,  and  her  voice  allayed  their  terrors. 
With  playful  ingenuity  she  would  teach  her  associates  how  to 
employ  the  vestments,  the  furniture,  and,  when  other  resources 
failed,  even  the  sacred  plate  of  the  monastery,  in  clothing  the 
naked,  though  it  left  themselves  in  want,  and  in  feeding  the 
hungry,  though  it  deprived  themselves  of  all  present  resources. 
While  distributing  not  merely  to  the  necessities  of  the  indigent, 
but  to  the  relief  of  persons  of  her  own  rank  in  life,  there  was  in 
the  bosom  of  Angelique  a  feeling  which  revolted,  not  against  de- 
pendence on  alms,  for  her  vows  of  poverty  required  it,  but  against 
soliciting  aid  even  from  her  nearest  kindred ; — a  feeling  condemned 
as  human, perhaps,  in  her  stern  self-judgment,  but  assuredly  one  of 
those  emotions  which  the  best  of  our  race  are  the  last  to  relinquish. 
And  if  it  be  true,  as  true  it  surely  is,  that  to  the  culture  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  benevolent  aflfections  as  an  ultimate  end,  all  other 
ends  of  human  life — knowledge,  practical  skill,  meditative  power, 
self-control,  and  the  rest — are  but  subservient  means ,  who  shall 
deny  to  such  a  course  of  life  as  that  of  the  nuns  of  Port-Roval, 
the  praise  of  wisdom,  however  ill  he  may  judge  of  the  wi*$aom 
which  established  and  maintained  conventical  institutions  ?  Some 
affections,  indeed,  they  could  not  cultivate.  Two  of  the  deepest 
and  the  richest  mines  of  their  nature,  maternal  and  conjugal  love, 
lay  un wrought  and  unexplored.  Yet  they  lived,  as  wisdom  we  are 
told  ought  to  live,  with  children  round  their  knees;  trdning  them 
for  every  office  in  life,  if  not  with  a  mother's  yearnings,  with  per- 
haps something  more  than  a  mother's  prudence.  Over  this  singu- 
lar theocracy,  male  and  female,  presided  St  Cyran,  exercising  from 
his  dungeon  a  supreme  authority ;  and  under  him  ruled  Antoine 
Singlin,  the  general  confessor  both  of  the  recluses  and  the  nuns. 
In  the  conduct  of  souls,  (such  is  the  appropriate  style,)  Singlin 
was  supposed  *to  excel  all  the  professors  of  that  most  critical 
science.  Pascal,  De  Saci,  and  Arnauld  sat  at  his  feet  with  child- 
like docility.  Ministers  of  state,  advocates,  and  bishops,  crowded 
reverently  round  his  pulpit ;  yet  by  the  confession,  or  rather  the 
boast,  of  his  disciples,  he  was  distinguished  neither  by  learning, 
talents,  nor  eloquence.  The  mystei^y  of  his  absolute  dominion 
over  intellects  so  incomparably  superior  to  his  own,  is  partly,  at 
leasts  dispelled  by  what  remains  or  jiis  writings.      They  indicate 
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a  minH  at  once  discriminating  and  devout,  conversant  alike  vith 
human  nature  and  with  the  Divine,  exerting  all  its  powers  to 
penetrate  the  labyrinth  of  man's  heart,  and  recruiting  these  powers 
by  habitual  communion  with  the  source  of  wisdom; 

Guided  by  such  pastors,  the  Port- Royalists  were  following 
out  a  progress  more  tranquil  than  that  of  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim, 
when  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  rudely  scattered  the  shepherd  and 
the  flock.      Most  of  the  nuns  fled  for  refuge  to  Paris,  but  the 
recluses  (they  were  Frenchmen  still)  appeared   three  hundred 
strong,  in  defence  of  their  sequestered  valley.    Above  their  hair- 
shirts  glittered  coats- of-mail.    As  the  last  notes  of  the  anthem  died 
away,  the  trumpet  summoned  the  worshippers  to  military  exer- 
cises.    Spears  and  helmets  flashed  through  the  woods — plumes 
waved  over  many  a  furrowed  brow — intrenchments,  which  may 
still  be  traced,  were  thrown  up ;  and  the  evening-gun,  the  watch- 
word, and  the  heavy  tread  of  cavalry,  broke  a  silence  till  then  un- 
disturbed, except  by  the  monastic  choir,  or  the  half-uttered  prayer 
of  some  lonely  penitent.     De  Sericourt  felt  once  again  his  pulse 
beat  high  as  he  drew  out  the  martial  column,  and  raised  the  long- 
forgotten  words  of  peremptory  command.     But  erelong  a  voice 
more  subdued,  though  not  less  peremptory,  was  beard  to  silence 
his.  De  Saci*8  heart  mourned  over  this  reliance  on  an  arm  of  fleshy 
Watching  the  first  pause  in  the  new  enthusiasm  of  his  associates, 
he  implored  them  to  lay  aside  their  weapons ;  and  in  long-suffer- 
ing to  submit  themselves  and  their  cause  to  the  Supreme  Dispo- 
ser of  events.     At  an  instant  the  whole  aspect  of  Port-Royal 
was  changed.     Students  returned  to  their  books,  penitents  to 
their  cells,  and  handicraftsmen  to  their  ordinary  labours.    It  was 
a  change  as  sudden  and  as  complete  as  when,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Genius,  the  crowded  bridge  and  the  rushing  river  disappeared 
from  the  eyes  of  Mirza,  leaving  before  him  nothing  but  the  long 
hollow  Valley  of  Bagdad,  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels  grazing 
on  the  sides  of  it. 

To  one  inmate  of  Port-Royal  the  terrors  of  an  impending  war 
had  brought  no  disquietude.     Angelique  remained  there,   the 

Sardian  angel  of  the  place.     Hundreds  of  ruined  peasants  were 
ily  fed  by  her  bounty.     *  Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  able'  (the 
qaotation  is  from  one  ot  her  letters  written  at  the'time)  *  to  send 

*  you  a  letter  to-morrow,  for  all  our  horses  and  asses  are  dead 

*  with  hunger.     Oh !  how  little  do  princes  know  the  detailed 

*  horrors  of  war.     All  the  provender  of  the  beasts  we  have  been 

*  obliged  to  divide  between  ourselves  and  the  starving  poor.   We 

*  have  concealed  as  many  of  the  peasants  and  of  their  cattle  as  we 
^  could,  in  our  monastery,  to  save  them  from  being  murdered 
'  uh]  losing  all  their  substance.     Our  dormitory  and  the  chap- 
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ter-house  are  .full  of  horses; — we  are  almost  stifled  by  being 
pent  up  with  these  beasts,  but  we  could  not  resist  the  piercing 
lamentations  of  the  starving  and  the  heart-broken  poor.  In  the 
cellar  we  have  concealed  forty  cows.  Our  court-yards  and 
out-houses  are  stuffed  full  of  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  and 
asses.  The  church  is  piled  up  to  the  ceiling  with  corn,  oats, 
beans,  and  peas,  and  with  caldrons,  kettles,  and  other  things 
belonging  to  the  cottagers.  Our  laundry  is  filled  by  the  aged, 
the  blind,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  infants.  The  iuiirmary  is 
full  of  sick  and  wounded.  We  have  torn  up  all  our  rags  and 
linen  clothing  to  dress  their  sores ;  we  have  no  more,  and  are 
now  at  our  wits*  end.  We  dare  not  go  into  the  fields  for  any 
more,  as  they  are  full  of  marauding  parties.  We  hear  that  the 
abbey  of  St  Cyran  has  been  burned  and  pillaged.  Our  own  is 
threatened  with  an  attack  every  day.  The  cold  weather  alone 
preserves  us  from  pestilence.  We  are  so  closely  crowded,  that 
deaths  happen  continually.  God,  however,  is  with  us,  and  we 
are  at  peace.* 

That  inward  peace  which   Angelique  was   thus  enabled  to 
maintain  during  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  was  soon  to  be  exposed 
to  a  more  arduous  trial.     To  the  baffled  antagonists  t)f  Arnauld, 
Port-Royal  was  an  abomination.    There  dwelt  in  safety  their      .a 
intended  victim,  plying  his  dreaded  pen,  surrounded  by  his  kin- 
dred, his  scholars,  and  his  allies ;  and  all  engaged  in  the  same 
contest  with  the  casuistry,  the  theology,  and  the  morals  of  the 
society  of  Jesus.     Against  these  devoted  enemies  one  Brisacier, 
a  Jesuit,  led.  the  assault.     His  articles  of  impeachment  bore  that 
they  despised  the  Eucharist,  that  they  had  neither  holy  water  or 
images  in  their  churches,  and  that  they  prayed  neither  to  the 
Virgin  nor  the  Saints.     Vain  the  clearest  refutation  of  calum- 
nies 80  shocking  to  Catholic  ears,  and  vain  the  archiepiscopal 
thunders  which  rebuked  the  slanderer.     Father  Megnier,  of  the 
same  holy  company,  denounced  to  the  astonished  world  a  secret 
conspiracy  against  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  leaders  of  which 
were  the  Abbot  of  St  Cyran  and  Antoine  Arnauld — the  Vol- 
taire and  the  Diderot  of  their  age.     But  human  credulity  has  its 
limits,  and  Megnier  had  overstepped  them.     For  a  moment  the 
assailants  paused ;  but  at  last,  the  womb  of  time,  fertile  ia  prodi- 
gies, gave  birth  to  the  far-famed  'five  propositions'  of  Father  Co- 
ruet — a  palpable  obscure,  lying  in  the  dim  regions  of  psychologi- 
cal divinity,  and  doomed  for  successive  generations  to  perplex,  to 
exasperate,  and  to  overwhelm  with  persecution,  or  with  ridicule, 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Christian  world.     That  these  five 
dogmas  on  the  mystery  of  the  divine  grace,  were  to  be  found 
within  the  Augmtinus  of  Jansenius,  was  not  the  original  charge. 
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They  were  at  first. denounced  by  Coruet  as  opinions  drawn  from 
the  work  of  the  Bishop  of  Ypres,  by  Arnauld  and  other  Doctors 
of  the  Galilean  Church,  and  by  them  inculcated  on  their  own 
disciples.     Innocent  the  Tenth  condemned  the  propositions  as 
heretical ;  and  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  Arnauld  and  his 
friends  implicitly  bowed.     In  a  woodcut  prefixed  to  this  papal 
constitution  by  the  triumphant  Jesuits,  Jansenius  appeared  in 
bis  episcopal  dress,  but  accoutred  with  the  aspect,  the  wings, 
and  the  other  well-known  appendages  of  an  evil  spirit,  around 
whom  were  playing  the  lightnmgs  of  the  Vatican.  The  man  and 
the  heresy  thus  happily  disposed  of,  a  single  question  remained — 
Were  the  peccant  propositions  to  be  found  in  the  Augustinus  f 
Arnauld  declared  that  he  had  studied  the  book  from  end  to  end, 
and  could  not  find  them  there.    That  there  they  were  neverthe- 
less to  he  found,  the  Jesuits  as  strongly  asserted.     To  have  quo- 
ted by  chapter  and  page  the  offensive  passages,  would  have 
spoiled   the  roost  promising  quarrel  which  had   arisen  in   the 
Church  since  the  close  of  the  Tridentine  Council.  Still-born  must 
then  have  perished  the  ever-memorable  distinction  of  the  droit 
and  the  fait — the  droit  being  the  justice  of  the  papal  censure, 
which  all  Catholics  admitted — the  fait  being  the  existence,  in  the 
AuyustinuSy  of  the  censured  propositions,  which  all  Jansenists 
denied.    The  vulgar  mode  of  trial  by  quotation,  being  discarded, 
nothing  remained  but  trial  by  authority.     Annat,   the  King's 
Confessor,  a  Jesuit  in  religion,  and  Mazarin,  the  King's  Minis- 
ter, a  Jesuit  in  politics,  each,  from  different  motives,  found  his 
account  in  humiliating  the  Port- Royalists.     Selected  by  them, 
a  conclave  of  Parisian  Doctors  decreed  that  the  five  propositions 
^ere  in  the  book,  and  should  be  in  the  book.     A  papal  bull 
affirmed  their  sentence,  and  then  a  second  conclave  required  all 
the  ecclesiastics,  and  all  the  religious  communities  of  France,  to 
subscribe  their  assent  to  the  order  which  had  thtis  affiliated  these 
bastard  opinions  on  poor  Jansensius.     That  such  a  defender  of 
the  faith  as  Antoine  Arnauld,  should  receive  their  mandate  in 
wlence,  the  authors  of  it  neither  wished  nor  expected.    In  words 
exactly  transcribed,  though  not  avowedly  quoted,  frond  Chry- 
sostomand  Augustine,  he  drew  up  his  own  creed  on  the  questions 
of  grace  and  free-will ;  and  in  good  round  terms  acquitted  the 
Bishop  of  Ypres  of  having  written  more  or  less.     A  third  con- 
clave censured  the  apologist,  unconscious  apparently  that  their 
fulminations  would  reach  the  holy  fathers  of  Constantinople  and 
Hippo.    They  at  least  reached  the  object  at  which  they  in 
Ycalit^  aimed.     ^  Could  the  most  Christian  King  permit  that 

*  penitent  recluses  and  young  children  should  any  longer  as* 

*  ftemble  for  instruction^  under  the  influence  of  a  man  convicted 
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'  of  heresy  on  the  subject  of  e£5dacious  grace,  and  unable  or 
*  unwilling  to  find  in  the  Augustinus  what  the  Pope  himself 
^  had  said  might  be  found  there?*  Anne  of  Austria  listened, 
Mazarin  whispered,  and  she  obeyed.  Armed  with  her  autho- 
rity, her  lieutenants  appeared  at  Port- Royal  to  restore  Les 
Granges  and  the  forests  around  it  to  their  ancient  solitude ;  and 
then  had  for  ever  fallen  the  glories  of  that  sacred  valley,  but  for 
an  incident  so  strange  and  opportune,  as  to  force  back  the  me- 
mory to  the  precipitate  descent  from  Mount  Ida  of  the  Homeric 
Deities,  to  rescue,  in  the  agony  of  his  fate,  some  panting  hero  on 
the  field  of  Troy. 

Mademoiselle  Perrier  was  the  niece  of  Blaize  Pascal.     She 
was  a  child  in  her  eleventh  year,  and  a  scholar  residing  in  the 
monastery  of  Port- Royal.    For  three  years  and  a  half  she  had 
been  afflicted  with  dijistula  lacrymalis.     The  adjacent  bones  had 
become  carious,   and  the  most  loathsome  ulcers  disfigured  her 
countenance*     All  remedies  had  been  tried  in  vain  ;  the  medical 
faculty  had  exhausted  their  resources.     One  desperate  experi- 
ment remained — it  was  the  actual  cautery.    For  this  the  day  was 
appointed,  and  her  father  had  set  out  on  a  journey  to  be  present 
at  the  operation.     Now  it  came  to  pass  that  M.  de  la  Potherie, 
who  was  at  once  a  Parisian  ecclesiastic,  a  great-uncle  of  Ange- 
lique  and  of  Arnauld,  and  an  assiduous  collector  of  relics,  had 
possessed  himself  of  one  of  the  thorns  composing  the  crown  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Evangelists.    Great  had  been  the  curiosity 
of  the  various  convents  to  see  it,  and  the  ladies  of  Port- Royal 
had  earnestly  solicited  that  privilege.     Accordingly,  on  the  24th 
of  March,  in  the  year  1656,  the  day  of  the  week  being  Friday,  and 
the  week  the  third  in  Lent,  a  solemn  procession  of  nuns,  novices, 
and  scholars,  moved  along  the  choir  of  the  monastic  church,  chant- 
ing appropriate  hymns,  and  each  one,  in  her  turn,  kissing  the 
holy  relic.    When  the  turn  of  Mademoiselle  Perrier  arrived,  she, 
by  the  advice  of  the  schoolmistress,  touched  her  diseased  eye  with 
the  thorn,  not  doubting  that  it  would  effect  a  cure.     She  re- 
gained her  room,  and  the  malady  was  gone  I     The  cure  was  in- 
Btantaneous  and  complete.    So  strict,  however,  was  the  silence 
of  the  abbey,  especially  in  Lent,  that,  except  to  the  companion 
who  shared  her  chamber.  Mademoiselle  Perrier  did  not  at  first 
divulge  the  miracle.    On  the  following  day  the  surgeon  appeared 
with  his  instruments.    The  afflicted  father  was  present;  exhor- 
tations to  patience  were  delivered  ;  every  preparation  was  com- 
plete, when  the  astonished  operator  for  the  first  tim%  perceived 
that  every  symptom  of  the  disease  had  disappeared.     All  Paris 
rang  with  the  story.     It  reached  the  ear  of  the  queen-mother. 
By  her  command,  M.  Felix,  the  principal  surgeon  to  the  kingi 
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investigated  and  confirmed  the  narrative.  The  royal  conscience 
was  touched.  Who  but  must  be  moved  with  such  an  attestation 
from  on  high,  of  the  innocence  of  a  monastery  divinely  selected 
as  the  theatre  of  so  g^eat  a  miracle  ?  Anne  of  Austria  recalled 
her  lieutenant.  Again  the  recluses  returned  to  their  hermitages ; 
the  busy  hum  of  schoolboys  was  heard  once  more  at  Port- 
Royal  ;  and  in  his  ancient  retreat  Amauld  was  permitted  to  resume 
his  unremitting  labours. 

Time  must  be  at  some  discount  with  any  man  who  should 

employ  it  in  adjusting  the  ^  balance  of  improbabilities'  in  such  a 

case  as  this.    But  there  is  one  indisputable  marvel  connected 

with  it.  The  greatest  genius^  the  most  profound  scholar,  and  the 

most  eminent  advocate  of  that  age,  all  possessing  the  most  ample 

means  of  knowledge,  all  carefully  investigated,  all  admitted,  and 

all  defended  with  their  pens,  the  miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn. 

Europe  at  that  time  produced  no  three  men  more  profoundly 

conversant  with  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  with  the  laws  of 

the  human  mind,  and  with  the  municipal  law,  than  Pascal,  Ar- 

nauld,  and   Le  M aitre ;  and  they  were  all  sincere  and  earnest 

believers.     Yet  our  Protestant  incredulity  utterly  rejects  both 

the  tale  itself  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  it,  and  but  fdr  such 

mighty  names,  might  yield  to  the  temptation  of  regarding  it  as 

too  contemptible  for  serious  notice,     why  is  this? — a  question 

which  volumes  might  be  well  emploved  to  answer.    In  this  place, 

1  passing  notice  is  all  that  can  be  given  to  it. 

Antecedently  to  their  investigation  of  the  evidence,  Pascal, 
Arnauld,  and  Le  Maitre,  may  be  supposed  to  have  reduced  their 
reasonings  on  the  subject  to  the  following  syllogism : — The  true 
Church  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  perennial  posses- 
sion of  nriraculous  gifts :  But  the  Church  of  Ilome  is  the  true 
church.  ITierefore,  when  a  miracle  is  alleged  to  have  happened 
within  her  fold,  Jthe  presumption  is  not  against,  but  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  the  statement ;  and  therefore,  aided  by  that  pre- 
sumption, credit  is  due  in  such  a  case  to  testimony  which  would 
he  insufficient  to  substantiate  the  fact  under  any  other  circum- 
•tance.  Kegcanus  major  em.  It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  paradox, 
fer  less  in  that  of  irreverence  or  levity,  that  we  would  maintain 
Ae  reverse — namely,  that  a  church,  really  distinguished  by  the 
permanent  exercise  of  miraculous  powers,  would  presumably  be 
*o<  a  true  church,  but  a  false. 

Probability  is  the  expectation  of  the  recurrence  of  usual  se- 
H'^nces.  •  Certainty  is  the  expectation  of  the  recurrence  of 
»«(juences  believed  to  be  invariable.  The  disappointment  of 
such  an  expectation  may  be  the  disclosure  of  some  uniform  se- 
quence hitherto  unknown ;  that  is,  of  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
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it  may  be  a  miracle — that  is,  the  disturbance  of  those  laws  by 
some  power  capable  ofcontroUing  them.     He  who  alleges  a  mi- 
racle, alleges  the  existence  of  natural  laws ;  for  there  can  be  no 
exception  where  there  is  no  rule.     Now,  to  ascribe  the  laws  of 
nature  to  any  power  but  that  of  God,  is  atheism.     To  ascribe  a 
habitual  infringement  of  these  laws  to  powers  at  once  subordinate 
and  opposed  to  the  divine,  is  consistent  alike  with  piety  and  with 
reason.     The  analogies  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  not  only 
permit,  but  require,  us  thus  to  judge.  For  example;  the  moral  law 
of  God  is  love.    That  law  is  habitually  infringed  by  human  selfish- 
ness. Submission  to  the  legitimate  exorcise  of  legitimate  authority, 
is  a  law  from  Heaven.    That  law  is  habitually  infringed  by  human 
self-will.     That  within  the  range  of  his  powers  of  action,  man 
should  be  a  free  agents  is  the  divine  law.    That  law,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Gospels,  was  habitually  infringed  in  the  case  of  demo- 
niacs. That  the  blood  of  the  dead  should  corrupt  and  not  liquefy ; 
that  houses  should  be  built  and  not  fly  ;  that  diseases  should  be 
cured  by  therapeutics,  or  not  at  all,  are  all  physical  laws  of  na- 
ture— that   is,  of    God.      Those    physical  laws,  we  are  told, 
are   habitually  infringed   within   the  fold   of  the  Roman    Ca- 
tholic Church.     Be  it  so.     But  if  so,  what  is  the  inference? 
That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  depositary  of  divine 
truth,  and  the  special  object  of  divine  favour? — We  wot  not. 
Where  such  truth  resides,  and  such  favour  rests,  there  will  be  a 
harmony,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  with  the  general  laws  of 
the  divine  economy,  and  the  general  principles  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment.    The  law  is  higher  than  the  anomaly.     The  rule  is 
more  worthy  than  the  exception.    That  conformity  to  the  eter- 
nal ordinances  of  Heaven,  whether  psychological  or  physicaly 
should  indicate  the  possession  of  truth  and  holiness  in  a  Church, 
is  intelligible.     That  a  systematic  counteraction  of  any  such 
ordinances  should  indicate  the  same,  is  not  intelligible.     If  in 
any  society  any  law  of  the  divine  government  is  habitually  re- 
versed, the  inference  would  seem  to  be,  that  such  a  society  is  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  some  power  opposed  to  the  divine.     Will  it 
be  answered  that  every  disturbance  of  the  laws  of  God  mast 
proceed  from  the  Author  of  those  laws,  and  attest  his  agency 
and  approbation  ?     Why  so  ?    His  moral  laws  are  violated  eyery 
instant  by  rebel  man,  why  not  his  physical  laws  by  rebel  angels  ? 
Moses  and  Paul,  and  that  divine  teacher  to  whom  Pascal,  Ar- 
nauld,  and  Le  Maitre  bowed  their  hearts,  and  desired  to  bow 
their  understandings,  all  assure  us  that  this  is  no  impossible  sup- 
position.    Or  will  it  be  answered  that  such  reasonings  impugn 
the  miracles  of  Christ  himself?     If  so,  we  at  least  abandon  them 
fallacious ;  for,  sooner  should  aur  right  hand  forget  its  cun- 
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niD^,  than  be  employed  to  write  one  word  having  that  tendency. 
But  the  cases  are  utterly  dissimilar.  Assume  the  reality  both  of 
Ae  series  of  miracles  recorded  in  the  gospels,  and  of  the  peren- 
nial series  of  miracles  recorded  in  the  Roman  Catholic  legends, 
and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  to  discern  in  the  one  the  seal  of 
truth,  and  in  the  other  the  impress  of  error.  Our  Redeemer's 
miracles  blend  in  perfect  harmony,  though  not  in  absolute 
unison,  with  those  laws,  physical  and  moral,  which  he  established 
in  the  creation,  and  fulfilled  in  the  redemption  of  the  world.  In 
tbeir  occasion — ^in  their  object — ^in  their  fulfilment  of  prophecy — 
in  their  attendant  doctrine — and  in  their  exceptional  character, 
they  are  essentially  distinguished  from  the  perennial  miracles  of 
Rome.  "These  are  in  absolute  discord  with  the  laws  which  the 
miracles  of  Christ  fulfil.  If  compelled  to  believe  them  true,  we 
should  not  be  compelled  to  refer  them  to  a  divine  original.  But 
tbat  the  truth  of  such  stories  as  that  of  the  Holy  Thorn  should 
ever  have  commanded  the  assent  of  such  men  as  Pascal,  Amauld, 
and  Le  Maitre,  is,  after  all,  a  standing  wonder,  and  can  be  ac- 
counted for  onlv  by  remembering  that  they  assumed  as  inevitable, 
and  hailed  as  mvaluable,  an  inference  which,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
is  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  premises,  even  if  established. 

Judge  as  we  may  of  the  miraculous  attestation  to  the  innocence 
of  Port- Royal,  which  commanded  the  assent  of  Pascal,  sentence 
is  irreversibly  passed  by  mankind  on  the  prodigies  wrought,  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  cause,  bv  the  pen  of  that  wonder- 
working controversialist.     In  the  whole  compass  of  literature, 
ancient  and  modem,  there  is  probably  nothing  in  the  same  style 
whidi  could  bear  a  comparison  with  the  ^  Provincial  Letters.'  Their 
peculiar  excellence  can  be  illustrated  only  b^  the  force  of  con- 
trut ;  and,  in  that  sense,  the  *  Letters  of  Junius '  may  afford  the 
illustration.     To  eidier  series  of  anonymous  satires  must  be  as- 
cribed the  praise  of  exquisite  address,  and  of  irresistible  vigour. 
Each  attained  an  immediate  and  a  lasting  popularity ;  and  each 
has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  literature  of  succeeding 
times.     But  here  all  resemblance  ends.     No  writer  ever  earned 
10  much  fame  as  Junius,  with  so  little  claim  to  the  respect  or 
gratitude  of  his  readers.     He  embraced  no  large  principles ;  he 
awakened  no  generous  feelings ;  he  scarcely  advocated  any  great 
•ocial  mterest.     He  gives  eaually  little  proof  of  the  love  of  man, 
iad  of  the  love  of  books.     He  contributed  nothing  to  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  and  but  seldom  ministered  to  blameless  delight. 
His  topics  and  his  thoughts  were  all  of  the  passing  day.     His 
invective  is  mercilesa  and  extravagant;  and  the  veil  of  public 
•piiit  is  barely  thrown  over  his  personal  antipathies  and  inordi- 
nate sdf^teem.    No  man  was  ever  so  greatly  indebted  to  mere 
*tyW;  yet,  with  all  its  recommendations,  his  is  a  style  eminently 

▼OU  LXXIIU  VO.  CZLVIII.  S 
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vicious.    It  is  laboured,  pompous,  antithetical — never  self-forget- 
ful, never  flowing  freely,  never  in  repose.    The  admiration  he  ex- 
torts is  yielded  grudgingly ;  nor  is  there  any  book  so  universally 
read  which  might  become  extinct  with  so  little  loss  to  the  world 
as  *  The  Letters  of  Junius.'     Reverse  all  this,  and  you  have  the 
characteristics  of  the  *  Provincial  Letters.'     Their  language  is 
but  the  transparent,  elastic,  unobtrusive  medium  of  thought.    It 
moves  with  such  quiet  gracefulness  as  entirely  to  escape  atten- 
tion, until  the  matchless  perspicacity  of  discussions,  so  incom- 
prehensible under  any  management  but  his,  forces  on  the  mind 
an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  so  welcome  a  phenomenon.    Pascal's 
wit,  even  when  most  formidable,  is  so  tempered  by  kindness,  as 
to  show  that  the  infliction  of  pain,  however  salutary,  was  a  reluc- 
tant tribute  to  his  supreme  love  of  truth.     His  playfulness  is  like 
the  laugh  of  childhood — the  buoyancy  of  a  heart  which  has  no 
burden  to  throw  off,  and  is  gay  without  an  effort.     His  indigna- 
tion is  never  morose,  vindictive,  or  supercilious  :  it  is  but  philan- 
thropy kindling  into  righteous  anger  and  generous  resentment, 
and  imparting  to  them  a  tone  of  awful  majesty.     The  unosten- 
tatious master  of  all  learning,  he  finds  recreation  in  toils  which 
would  paralyse  an  ordinary  understanding ;  yet  so  sublimated  is 
that  learning  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  as  to  make  him  heed- 
less of  whatever  is  trivial,  transient,  and  minute,  except  as  it 
suggests  or  leads  to  what  is  comprehensive  and  eternal.     But  the 
canons  of  mere  literary  criticism  were  never  designed  to  measure 
that  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  greatness  of  the  author  of 
the  *  Provincial  Letters.'     His  own  claim  was  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers — by  those  who,  in  common  with  him,  possess  a  mental 
vision  purified   by   contemplating   that    light  in  which  is  no 
darkness    at  all,   and    affections    enlarged    by   a    benevolence 
which,  having  its  springs  in  heaven,  has  no  limits  to  its  diffu- 
sion on  earth.     Among  his  ascetic  brethren  in  the  valley  of 
Port-Royal,  he  himself  recognised  the  meet,  if  not  the  impartial 
judges  of  his  labours.     They  hailed  with  transport  an  ally  who, 
to  their  own  sanctity  of  manners,  and  to  more  than  their  own 
genius,  added  popular  arts  to  which  they  could  make  no  preten- 
sion.    Perhaps  tney  were  taught  by  the  excellent  M.  Singlin  to 
regard  and  censure  such  exultation  as  merely  human.     That 
great  spiritual  anatomist  probably  rebuked  and  punished  the  glee 
which  could  not  but  agitate  the  innermost  folds  of  Amauld's 
heart,  as  he  read  his  apologist's  exquisite  analysis  of  the  Pouvoir 
Prochainf   and  of  the   Graces  Suffisantes  qui  ne  sont  pas  effi' 
caces.     For  history  records   the   misgivings   of  Mademoiselle 
Pascal,  how  far  M.  Singlin  would  put  up  with  the  indomitable 

fayety  which  would  still  chequer  with  some  gleams  of  mirth  her 
rother's  cell  at  Les  Granges,  even  after  his  preternatural  inge- 
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nuity  bad  been  exbausted  in  rendering^  it  tbe  most  desolate  and 
cheerless  of  buman  abodes. 

Whatever  may  bave  been  bb  treatment  of  bis  illostrious  peni- 
tents, tbe  good  man  was  not  long  permitted  to  guide  tbem  through 
their  weary  pilgrimage.  Tbe  respite  obtained  for  Port-Royal 
by  tbe  Holy  Thorn  and  the  *  Provincial  Letters,'  expired 
with  the  deatb  of  Mazarin  and  with  tbe  authority  of  the  Queen- 
mother.  Louis  began,  as  be  believed,  to  act  for  himself— :a  vain 
attempt  for  a  man  who  could  never  think  for  himself.  The 
genius,  such  as  it  was,  of  tbe  dead  ministec,  bad  still  the  mastery 
over  the  inferior  mind  of  tbe  surviving  monarch.  Louis  had 
been  taught  by  tbe  Cardinal  to  fear  and  to  bate  De  Retz,  Jan- 
senism, and  Port-Royal.  Poor  Singlin  was  therefore  driven 
awav,  and  in  due  time  consigned  to  the  Bastille.  At  the  bidding 
of  the  King,  a  synod  of  the  clergy  of  France  drew  up  an  anti- 
Jansenist  test,  to  be  taken  by  all  ecclesiastics,  and  by  all  religious 
communities,  male  and  female;  fortified,  of  course,  by  effective 
penalties.  They  were  all  required  to  subscribe  their  names  to  a 
declaration  that  tbe  *  five  propositions,*  in  their  heretical  sense,  were 
to  be  found  in  the  Augustinusj  with  no  exception  in  favour  of 
those  who  bad  never  seen  tbe  book,  or  of  those  who  could  not 
read  Latin.  Nor  was  this  an  ineffectual  menace.  Blow  after 
blow  fell  on  those  who  refused,  and  even  on  those  who  were  ex- 

S^ted  to  refuse,  thus  to  condemn  tbe  Bishop  of  Ypres.  Port- 
oyal  was  foremost  amongsuch  obdurate  recusants.  1  heirschools, 
male  and  female,  were  dispersed.  Amauld  and  tbe  other  recluses 
were  banished  from  tbe  valley.  Tbe  admission  of  novices  and 
postuUntes  was  interdicted  to  tbe  abbess;  and  her  ancient  monas- 
tery was  threatened  with  suppression  as  contumacious  and  her^ 
tical. 

Angelique  Amauld  was  now  sinking  under  tbe  pressure  of 
infirmity  and  of  old  age.     Half  a  century  bad  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  her  reforms,   and    her    tale   of   threescore 
years  and  ten  bad  been  fully  told  ;    but  ere  she  yielded  her  soul 
to  him  who  gave  it,  she  rose  from  her  dying  bed  to  make  ono 
more  effort  for  tbe  preservation  of  tbe  bouse,  so  long  devoted, 
under  her  guidance,  to  works  of  mercy  and  to  exercises  of  peni- 
tence and  prayer.     Surrounded  by  a  throng  of  weeping  children, 
and  by  her  elder  associates  maintaining  their  wonted  composure, 
she,  for  the  last  time,  quitted  Port-Koyal  des  Champs,  giving 
and  receiving  benedictions,  and  went  to  die  at  the  convent  ol 
Port-Royal  de  Paris.     She  found  the  gates  guarded,  and  the 
court-yards  filled  by  a  troop  of  archers,  the  executioners  of  tb« 
royal  mandate  for  expelling  tbe  scholars,  novices,  postulantes, 
«nd  other  unprofessedTinmates  of  the  bouse.     During  eight  suc- 
cessive days,  one  after  another  of  these  helpless  women  was  torn 
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from  the  place  aroond  whidi  their  affections  had  twined ;  and  from 
the  arms  of  the  dying  mother,  whom  they  loved  with  the  tender- 
ness of  (*}iil<1nkn.  flnri  recrarded  with  innr<»   fliAn    fii;»1    .^. 


ness  of  children,  and  regarded 


*!«»  VA  «ujuuf^uj,  ouu  tc^cuu«^  »»*«*  uavr«;  vuttn  niiai  reverencc. 
Seventy-five  persons  were  thns  saccessively  separated  from  her 
as  from  hour  to  hour  she  descended  to  the  tomb^  under  bodily 
and  mental  snffeiings  described  with  fearful  minuteness  in  the 
obituaries  of  Port- Royal*    *  At  length  our  good  JLord  has  seen 

*  fit  to  deprive  us  of  alL    Fathers,  sisters,  disciples,  children— all 

•  are  gone.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord/  Such  was  her 
announcement  to  Madame  de  Sevigne  of  the  emptying  of  this 
first  vial  of  kindly  wrath.  To  the  Queen-mother,  she  addressed 
herself  in  a  loftier,  though  not  in  a  less  gentle  tone.  At  each 
momentarv  remission  of  her  agonies,  she  dictated  to  Anne  of 
Austria  a  letter,  lonfir  and  justly  celebrated  as  a  model  of  eDisto- 
lary  eloquence.  It>s  no  trace  of  debility,  still  less  of  resent- 
ment.  Her  defence  is  as  clear  and  as  collected,  as  thouirh  in  the 
ftdnew  of  health,  she  had  been  conducting  the  cause  of  another. 

without  a  reproach  or  a  murmur,  she  exposes  the  wrones  of  her 
sisterhood,  and  the  error  of  her  persecutors.  For  herself  she  ^Va 
no  sympathy;  but,  from  the  verge  of  the  world  sheTad t  W 
renounced,  and  was  now  about  to  quit  for  ever,  she  invoked  ^m 

f°^  *?  submission  due  to  the  ordmances  of  heaven      ^n!^^^ 
earthly  b^iness  is  doneP  was  her  gm  Jil^Iw^.:,^^^^ 
letter  was   closed ;  and  then  commfnced  a  rnenS  InH  K  Jm 
Btnfe,  recorded,  nerhaps,  but  too  feithfully  brhe^bWranff 
These  pages,  at  least,  are  no  fit  place  io\  the  dllin3  ^    r 

most  hardened  must  have  praved  ferv^ntW  fv^  fu     ^^^^     , 

for  himself.     From  the  dar^se^^^^^^ 

less,  and  from  the  hope,  and  peace,  and  iov  J^i^  """I  ^"^  \^^ 

over  her  departmg  BoSt  somSTdl^  KT^^^^^ 

the  confines  of  wHict  she  stood,  lessons  mav  be  dr!l^  J^^  t  ^ 

have  no  commission  to  teach,  a^d  which  ^^pSilShJ^^^^ 

without  the  intervention  of  any  human  t^aST^vf.  1  "^^ 

Port-Royal  itself,  there  were  rmt  «o«*;«.  ^^^  ^"^^^  ^° 

admonitiL  of  the'  vluyrhuSlrn«^wL'':idrtlf^"  *^ 
Among  that  venerable  «om»7„   ^iT  #^  was  addressed  in  rain. 

of  her  superhum^  giSf  As  oftf'i^llP  ""^^  ^t  the  splendour 
bed,  so  ofen  did  a  miSde  titoj!  w"^^  *'''i'*^«^  ^^'  »»  ^'' 

herwithmessagesfromheoSlr^oilT  T""" -^V^^  ''^^'"^^  '' 
withheld  his^po werful  influtn~.  T  J^'  ^"i  "^'i**  "» ^^"^  "^^^'^^ 
invoked  it.  Skema^yS?fSw  %"**"*  ^\  ^"^"1^  ^^^  "*' 
last,  and  doubtless  to  LT  o^*^"^    '  ?*«",^'*T  ^^'^^  «» 

(there  are  none  but  masSdi^r?  """P™*'  *•"**  '^f  *"«*  '»««»'"'' 
\  ui  mascuime  terms  to  express  it)  a  liar  and  a 
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knave.  The  same  discovery  was  opportunely  made  by  her  asso- 
ciates, and  arrested  her  progress  to  the  elective  dignities  of  the 
abbey.  A  penitent  confession  of  her  Jansenist  errors,  a  denan* 
ciation  of  the  more  eminent  ladies  of  Port- Royal  as  her  seducers, 
and  a  retractation  of  her  heretical  belief  in  the  innocence  of  Jan- 
senius,  might,  however,  still  pave  her  way  to  the  abbatial  throne. 
So  judfi^ed  the  Sceur  Flavie,  and  so  decided  M.  Perifixe,  the  then 
archbishop  of  Paris.  She  merely  asked  the  imprisonment  of 
twenty-six  of  her  rivals.  He  cheerfully  accorded  so  reasonable 
a  boon.  Repairing  in  pontifical  state  to  the  Parisian  monastery, 
he  afi^n  tendered  the  anti-Jansenist  test.  Anffelique  was  gone ; 
but  her  spirit  and  her  constancy  survived.  *  The  simple-hearted 
nuns  thought  that  it  would  be  a  mere  fiedsehood  to  attest  the  ex- 
istence of  *  five  propositions'  in  a  book  which  they  had  never  seen, 
and  could  not  read ;  and  truth,  they  knew,  was  the  command  of 
God,  let  Pope,  Cardinal,  or  Archbishop,  sav  what  they  would  to 
the  contrary.  Perifixe  interdicted  their  admission  to  the  holy 
sacrament.  *  Well,  my  lord,'  they  replied,  *  there  is  in  heaven  a 
'  Judge  who  reads  the  heart,  and  to  him  we  commend  our  cause.' 

*  Ay,  ay,*  rejoined  the  exemplary  prelate,  *  when  we  get  to 
'  heaven  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  that,  and  see  how 

*  things  go  there.' 

Eight  days  elapsed ;  and  still  no  change  of  purpose,  no  sub- 
scription to  the  test.     Preceded  by  his  crosier,  the  mitre  on  his 
brows,  his  train  borne  by  ecclesiastics,  and  followed  b^  a  long 
line  of  archers,  the  Archbishop  reappeared.    Much  he  discoursed 
respecting  his  own  mildness,  and  much  of  the  obduracy  of  the 
nuns.   In  proof  of  both,  twenty-three  of  their  number  were  con- 
veyed to  separate  places  of  confinement     But  the  fruits  of  her 
treachery  were  not  reaped  by  the  Sceur  Flavie.   By  the  influence 
of  the  Archbishop,  the  Sceur  Doroth^e  Perdreau  was  elected 
abbess.    That  lady  established  her  residence  at  Paris ;  she  effect- 
ed a  final  separation  of  the  two  monasteries ;  and  gave  entertain- 
ments at  the  Parisian  convent  which  might  vie  with  the  most 
brilliant  of  any  which  formed  the  boast  of  the  neighbouring 
hotels.     For  ten  months  her  exiled  sisters  remained  m  prison. 
Perifixe  then  ordered  their  return  to  Port- Royal  des  Champs,  there 
to  be  excluded  from  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  to  die  un- 
Anointed  and  unannealed.    The  recluses  of  the  valley  were  to  be 


propositionsf 

in  the  Augustinus  was  not  verified  by  the  attestation  of  a  score 
or  two  of  old  ladies,  Louis  and  his  clergy  have  not  to  bear  the 
Mponsilnlity  of  so  great  a  misfortune  to  the  church. 
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Twelve  years  berore,  the  mbacle  of  tfae  Holy  Thorn  and  the 
genius  of  Pascal  had  rescued  Port- Royal  from  impending  destruc- 
tion. A  person  scarcely  less  unlike  the  common  herd  of  mortals 
than  the  author  of  the  '  Provincial  Letters,'  and  whose  elevation 
had  been  owing  to  events  which  some  may  think  more  miracu- 
lous  than  the  cure  of  Pascal's  niece,  now  interposed  in  their  be- 
half, and  with  not  inferior  saccess. 

Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon  was  born  in  the  year  1619,  in  the 
castle  of  Vincennes,  where  her  father,  Henry,  Pnnce  of  Orleans, 
was  then  confined.  The  misfortunes  of  herUunily,  and  especially 
the  execution  of  the  Constable  Montmorency,  her  maternal  uncle, 
had  predisposed  in  early  youth,  to  serious  thought,  a  mind  distin- 
guished  to  the  last  by  an  insatiable  craving  for  strong  emotions. 
To  renounce  the  world,  and  to  take  the  veil  among  the  MSter- 
hood  of  Carmelites  of  the  Faubourg  St  Jaques,  were  the  earliest 
of  the  projects  she  had  formed  to  bafBe  the  foul  fiend  ennui.  A 
counter-project,  devised  by  her  mother,  was,  that  the  young  prin- 
ccssshouldpreseutherself  atacourtbalL.  Maternal  authority,  per- 
haps inclination,  on  the  one  side,  and  consiuentious  scruples  on  the 
other,  balanced  and  distressed  the  spirit  of  the  high<born  muden. 
She  betook  herself  for  guidance  to  the  Faubourg  St  Jaques.  A 
council  on  the  arduous  question  was  held  with  all  the  forms,  con- 
ventual and  theatrical,  which  the  statutes  of  the  order  and  the 
fancy  of  the  nuns  required  or  suggested.  As  presidents,  sat  two 
of  their  number,  one  impersonating  the  grace  of  Penitence,  the 
other  the  virtue  of  Discretion.  From  the  judgment-seat  so  occu- 
pied, went  forth  the  sentence  that  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon 
should  attend  the  ball,  and  should  surrender  herself  Me  bonne  foi ' 
to  all  the  dress  and  ornaments  prepared  for  her ;  but  that  in  im- 
mediate  contact  with  her  person  she  should  be  armed  with  tbe 
penitential  girdle,  commonly  called  a  cilice.  Above  the 
talisman  which  thus  encircled  that  young  and  lovely  form,  gloned 
the  bright  panoply  of  the  marchande  dea  modes.  Beneath  it 
throbbed  a  heart  responsive  in  every  pulse  to  the  new  intoxica- 
tion. Penitence  and  Discretion  took  their  flight,  no  more  tore- 
turn  till  after  the  lapse  of  many  a  chequered  year,  the  ciitce  was 
again  bound  over  a  heart,  then,  alas  I  aching  with  remorse,  and 
bowed  down  with  the  contrite  retrospect  of  many  a  crime  and 
ni'ir.v  n  folly.  At  the  Hotel  de  Ramuouillet,  she  was  initiated, 
rather,  afterwards  *  the  great  Cond6,'  into  the  Pari^sn 
'  throwing  over  the  cold  hard  lineament*  of  downngbt 
.  the  fine  woven  draperies  of  polite  literature,  of  senli- 
and  of  taste.  She  bad  scarcely  read  any  books ;  but 
llacourse  eloquently  on  all.  Alistress  of  the  histrionic 
rds  fell  bewitchingly  from  a  voice  with  which  every 
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look,  and  g^esture,  and  attitude,  combined  in  graceful  harmony. 
De  Retz  notices  the  exquisite  effect  of  the  sudden  bursts  of  gayety 
which  would  at  times  aispel  her  habitual,  but  not  inexpressive 
languor.  Sarazin  and  Voiture  were  proud  to  receive  their  laurels 
from  her  hand,  or  to  beg  them  at  her  feet.  Statesmen  and 
generals  sought,  or  seemed  to  seek,  her  counsels.  Even  her 
mitred  correspondents  infused  into  their  pastoral  admonitions  a 
delicacy  and  a  glow  of  language,  which  reveal  alike  her  skill  to 
fascinate,  and  their  desire  to  please. 

Vows  of  celibacy  no  longer  promised  an  escape  from  lassitude. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Henry  D*  Or- 
leans,  Due  de  Longueville,  who  had  already  numbered  forty- 
seven  years.     The  Duke  repaired  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  con- 
ferences at  Munster.     The  Duchess  remained  at  Paris,  the  idol 
of  the   court.    Unexplored,  at  least  by  us,  be  the  scandalous 
chronicle  of  a  scandalous  ag^e.    She  rejoined  him  in  time  to  shel- 
ter, if  not  entirely  to  save  ner  reputation.     As  she  floated  down 
the  Meuse  in  a  royal  prog^es9,  (for  such  it  really  was,)  the  sister 
of  Condfe  was  received  with  more  than  royal  honours.     Troops 
lined  the  banks ;  fortresses  poured  forth  their  garrisons  to  wel- 
come  her  approach ;  the  keys  of  Namur,  then  held  by  Spain, 
were  laid  at  her  feet ;  complimentary  harangues  hailed  her  arri- 
val at  Liege,  Maestricht,  and  Ruremonde ;  and  amidst  the  roar  of 
cannon,  and  the  acclamations  of  ten  thousand  voices,  the  trium- 
phant beauty  w^  restored  to  the  arms  of  her  husband.    At 
Munster  she  exhibited  the  state  and  splendour  of  a  crowned  head. 
But  her  heart  was  depressed  by  ennui,  if  not  agitated  by  more 
guilty  emotions.    Tours  were  undertaken,  palaces  built,  wars  of 
etiquette  successfully  waged  with  rival  princesses ;  diplomatic  in- 
tri|rues  twisted  and  untwisted ;  but  gloom  still  settled  in  the  spirits 
of  her  to  whose  diversion  all  other  minds  were  ministering.    She 
returned  to  Paris.     Cond^  had  exalted  the  glories  of  her  house. 
Mazarin  got  up  an  Italian  opera  for  her  amusement.     Benserade 
and  Voiture  referred  to  her  award  the  question  then  agitating  the 
whole  Parisian  world,  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  their  rival 
sonnets.     She  became  a  mother.    On  every  side  the  tedium  of 
( xistence  was  assailed  by  new  excitements ;  but  melancholy  still 
hrooded  over  her.     Relief  was  however  at  hand.    The  dissensions, 
the  wans  the  intrigues  of  the  Frondcy  filled  the  void  which  nothing 
else  could  fill.     Her  share  in  that  mad  revel  is  known  to  all  the 
^adtrs  of  De  Retz,  La  Rochefoucalt,  De  Monspensier,  and  De 
Motteville.     Her  younger  brother,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  was  but 
a  puppet  in  her  hands.     With  Cond^,  she  quarrelled  one  day, 
and  made  it  up  the  next.     De  Retz  was  alternately  her  ruler  and 
her  dupe.    Marsaillac  alone  acquired  a  lasting  influence  over  her 
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niincl.  He  flattered,  amused,  animated,  and  governed  her,  to 
\¥hose  government  alone  the  jfactious  and  the  frivolous  were  alike 
willing  to  bow.  With  her  infant  in  her  arms,  she  appeared  on 
the  b^cony,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  *  beautiful,'  says  De  Retsc, 

*  with  her  dress  apparently,  but  not  really,  neglected,  while  at 

*  the  GrSve,  from  the  pavement  to  the  tiles,  was  a  countless 

*  multitude  of  men  shouting  with  transport,  and  women  shedding 
^  tears  of  tenderness.'    Never  did  mob-idolatry  assume  a  more  bj&- 
witching  aspect.  -  Hushed  into  affectionate  silence  were  the  harsh 
voices  of  the  many-headed  monster,  as  the  peerless  dame  gave 
birth  to  ^  Charles  Paris,'  her  second  son.    Crowded  even  was  that 
sick-chamber  with  black-robed  councillors,  and  plumed  officers, 
soliciting  het  commands  for  the  defence  of  the  blockaded  capital. 
Peace  came,  and  she  met  almost  on  equal  terms  the  haughty 
widow  and  mother  of  the  kings  of  France.  '  For  her  brother  and 
her  husband,  she  demanded  and  obtained  the  government  of 
provinces ;  for  herself,  a  state  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  the 
presence  of  the  queen-mother  to  grace  her  triumph ;  for  M ar- 
saillac  the  entree  at  the  Louvre  in  his  carriage ;  for  his  wife  a 
tabouret.      There  are  limits  to  human  endurance.     Against  the 
entree  and  the  tabouret  the  whole  nobility  of  France  awoke  in 
generous  resentment.    Astraea  once  more  took  her  flight.   Cond^ 
Conti,  and  poor  De  Lon^ueville  himself,  were  conducted  to  Vin- 
cennes ;  our  heroine  fled  to  Normandy.     Besieged  in  the  castle 
of  Dieppe,  she  escaped  on  foot,  and,  after  a  march  of  some  leagues 
along  tne  coast,  reached  a  fishing-boat,  which  lay  at  anchor 
there,  awaiting  her  arrival.    A  storm  was  raging ;  but,  in  defiance 
of  all  remonstrances,  she  resolved  to  embark.     In  an  instant  she 
was  struggling  for  life  in  the  wafer.      Rescued  with  difiSculty, 
but  nothing  daunted,  she  mounted  behind  a  horseman,  and  for 
fifteen  days  evaded  the  pursuit  of  her  enemies,  in  mean  and  deso- 
late hiding-places. '  At  length,  reaching  Havre,  an  English  ves- 
sel conveyed  her  to  Rotterdam.     From  that  disastrous  eclipse, 
she  emerged  with  undiminished  splendour.   From  Stenay,  Tu- 
renne  advanced  to  meet  her  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.     She 
became  a  party  with  him  to  the  convention  by  which  the  King  of 
Spain  bound  himself  to  maintain  the  war  with  France  till  the 
liberation  of  the  three  captive  princes ;  and  sixty-thousand  crowns 
were  promised  for  the  support  of  the  table  and  equipages  of 
Turenne  and  the  Princesse  de  Longueville.     That  more  tender 
bonds  than  those  of  war  and  treason  did  not  unite  them,  is  ascribed 
by  her  biographers  to  her  preference  for  one  La  Moussaye,  the 
commandant  of  Stenay.     There  she  braved  the  denunciations  of 
her  sovereign,  opposing  one  manifesto  to  another,  and  adding  to 
her  other  glories  the  pruse  of  diplomatic  eloquence.     Again  the 
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centre  of  all  intrigue,  tbe  delirium,  whether  ambitious  or  volup- 
tuous, of  her  heart,  yielded  for  a  while  (and  where  beats  the 
heart  which  is  not  enigmatical?)  to  remembrances,  at  once  bit- 
ter and  soothing,  of  the  Carmelites  of  St  Jaques,  with  whom,  in 
days  of  youth  and  innocency,  she  had  joined  in  far  different  aspi- 
rations. But  in  the  phantasma>goria  at  Paris,  the  scenes  are 
again  shifted.  The  Parliaments  remonstrate,  the  Princes  are 
enlarged,  the  Cardinal  exiled,  and  a  royal  declaration  attests  the 
innocence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Long^eville,  ^  Vous  n'etes  plus 
*  criminelle  si  ce  n'est  de  lese  amours,'  was  the  greeting  on  this 
occasion  of  her  favourite  Sarazin.  She  rewarded  the  poet  with 
an  embassy  to  the  Spanish  government ;  for  the  Duchess  had  now 
undertaken  a  negotiation  for  peace  between  the  two  crowns. 
Her  second  triumph,  however,  was  still  incomplete.  She  re- 
turned in  all  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror  to  Paris,  and  once  more 
met  on  equal  terms  the  majesty  of  France. 

It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  there  exists  at  this  day 
one  human  beine  who  has  found  leisure  and  inclination  to  study, 
with  exact  attention,  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  *  Fronde.'  But 
that  they  disturbed  the  peace,  and  postponed  the  rising  ereatness 
of  a  mignty  nation,  they  would  have  as  little  to  commend  them  to 
serious  regard,  as  the  cabals  one  may  suppose  to  distract  the  fair 
council  presiding  over  the  internal  economy  of  Almacks.    To  as- 
sert, during  the  weakness  of  a  long  minority,  some  popular  rights 
not  otherwise  to  be  maintained,  and  to  restore  the  greater  nobi- 
lity to  the  powers  of  which  Richelieu  had  dispossessed  them,  were 
indeed  motives  which  gave  some  show  of  dignity  to  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  Frondeurs;  but  meaner  passions,  more  frivolous 
questions,  interests  morenakedlyselfish,or  in  themselves  more  con- 
temptible, never  before  or  since  roused  a  people  to  war,  or  formed 
a  pretext  for  rebellion.    Cardinals,  Judfl^es,  Monarchs,  Princesses, 
Courtiers,  and  Generals,  whirl  before  the  eye  in  that  giddy  maze — 
intriguing,  lying,  jesting,  imprisoning,  and  killing,  as  thoup;h 
Bacchus,  Momusi  and  Moloch,  had  for  a  while  usurped  a  joint 
and  absolute  dominion  over  the  distracted  land.   Among  the  figu- 
nintes  in  this  dance  of  death,  none  is  more  conspicuous  than  tbe 
Duchess  de  Long^eville.     In  the  third  and  last  of  those  preposte- 
rous wars,  the  royal  authority  triumphed,  and  her  star  declined ; 
but  it  now  set  to  rise  again  in  a  new  and  far  purer  radiance.   Like 
Ae  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men,  she  had  applied  her  heart  to  see  if 
there  was  any  good  thing  under  the  sun  ;  and,  like  him,  she  re- 
turned with  a  spirit  oppressed  by  the  hopeless  pursuit,  and  pro- 
dihninff  that  all  is  vanity.     '  I  have  no  wish  so  ardent'  (such  is 
l^r  confession  to  the  Prioress  of  the  Carmelites)  *  as  to  see  this 
*  war  at  an  end,  that,  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  I  may  dwell  with 
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*  you,  and  apart  from  all  the  world  befiides.     Till  peace  is  con- 

*  eluded,  I  may  not  do  so.    My  life  seems  to  have  been  given  me 

*  but  to  prove  how  bitter  and  how  oppressive  are  the  sorrows  of 
^  this  mortal  existence.     My  attachments  to  it  are  broken,  or 

*  rather  crushed.     Write  to  me  often,  and  confirm  the  loathing  I 
^  feel  for  this  sublunary  state.' 

It  was  a  weary  way  which  the  returning  penitent  had  to  re- 
trace. Now  rising  towards  the  heaven  to  which  she  aspired,  her 
fainting  spirit  would  aeain  sink  down  to  the  earth  she  had  too 
much  loved.  Long  andarduous  was  the  struggle — tardy,  and  to 
the  last  precarious,  the  conquest.  But  the  conquest  was  achieved. 
Gainsay  it  who  will,  the  spirit  of  man  is  the  not  unfrequent, 
though  the  hidden  scene  of  revolutions,  as  real  as  that  which, 
from  the  seed  corrupting  in  the  soil  beneath  us,  draws  forth  the 
petals,  diffusing  on  every  side  their  fragrance,  and  reflecting  in 
every  varied  hue  the  light  of  heaven.  He  who,  with  disap- 
pointed hopes,  and  the  satiety  of  all  the  pleasures  which  earth  has 
to  offer,  seeks  refuge  in  that  sanctuary  which  in  the  heat  and 
confidence  of  youth  he  had  despised,  may  well  expect  that  hu- 
man judges  will  note  the  change  with  incredulity  or  derision : 
nor,  perhaps,  has  he  much  right  to  complain.  There  ever  must 
be  some  ground  for  others  to  doubt  whether  the  seeming  love  of 
long-neglected  virtues  be  more  than  a  real  distaste  for  long-prac- 
tised vices.  That  the  rouee  should  pass  into  the  ennuyie^  and 
the  ennuyee  into  the  devoticy  may  appear  as  natural  as  that  the 
worm  should  become  a  chrysalis,  and  the  chrysalis  a  butterfly. 
To  the  wits  be  their  jests,  and  to  the  mockers  their  gibes.  To 
those  who  can  feel  for  some  of  the  deepest  agonies  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  such  jests  will  be  at  least  less  welcome  than  the 
belief  that,  when  innocence  is  eone,  all  is  not  lost ;  and  the  con- 
viction, that  over  the  soul  blighted  and  depraved  by  criminal 
indulgence,  may  still  be  effectually  brooding  an  influence  more 
gentle  than  a  mother's  love,  and  mightier  than  all  the  confede- 
rate powers  of  darkness  and  of  guilt.  Few  readers  of  the  later 
correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  will  doubt  that 
the  change  in  her  character  was  the  result  of  such  a  renovating 
energy.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  she  finally  retired  from  the 
cabals  in  which  she  had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part.  Cond^  had 
now  taken  up  arms  against  her  native  country,  and  Turenne 
commanded  her  armies.  The  Duchess  mourned  alike  the  success 
and  the  reverses  of  her  brother.  De  Longueville,  a  kind- hearted 
man,  hailed  with  unabated  tenderness  her  return  to  the  paths  of 
wisdom  and  peace.  She  watched  with  true  congenial  care  over 
his  declining  years,  and  even  extended  her  kindness  to  one  of 
his  illegitimate  daughters. 
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Touched  by  her  altered  conduct,  the  King  and  the  Queen's 
mother  admitted  her  not  merely  to  their  favour,  but  to  a  high 
place  in  their  regard ;  nor  are  there  many  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Louis  so  amiable,  as  the  affectionate  gentleness  of  his  demeanour 
to  this  once  dangerous  but  now  self-humbled  enemy.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband,  she  expended  immense  supas  in  the  attempt 
to  repair,  in  some  degree,  the  calamities  which  the  war  of  the 
Princes  bad  inflicted  on  the  peasantry.  In  a  single  year  she  re- 
stored to  freedom,  at  her  own  expense,  nine  hundred  persons 
imprisoned  for  debt ;  and  had  a  list  of  no  less  than  four  thousand 
prisoners  subsisting  altogether  on  her  bounty.  The  austere  pen- 
ances, which  at  least  attested  her  sincerity,  were  combined  on  all 
becoming  occasions  with  the  princely  magnificence  due  to  her 
exalted  station.  Her  eldest  son,  the  Comte  Du  Dunois,  a  feeble- 
minded youth,  turned  Jesuit,  took  orders,  escaped  to  Rome,  and 
was  placed  under  permanent  restraint.  The  Comte  St  Paul,  her 
only  other  child,  was  a  wild  profligate.  He  enjoyed  ecclesiastical 
benefices  of  the  annuU  value  of  50,000  crowns,  which  she  com- 

{elled  him  to  resign  unconditionally  to  the  disposal  of  the  King, 
^ouis  revered  and  applauded  such  unwonted  disinterestedness, 
and  exerted  all  the  magic  of  his  flattery  to  win  her  back  again  to 
the  court  and  to  the  world.     But  she  had  learned  a  salutary  les- 
son of  self- distrust.     In  the  valley  of  Port-Royal  she  built  a 
modest  residence,  where  she  found  repose,  if  not  serenity ;  and 
soothed  with  humble  hopes  a  spirit  too  deeply  contrite  to  be 
visited  by  more  buoyant  feelings.     Her  own  hand  has  traced  the 
history  of  her  declining  years  ;  nor  have  the  most  pathetic  preach- 
ers of  that  age  of  pulpit  eloquence,  bequeathed  to  us  a  more  im- 
pressive admonition.     Whoever  would  learn  what  are  the  woes 
of  ministering,  by  reckless  self-indulgence,  to  the  morbid  cravings 
of  the  heart  for  excitement ;  or  how  revolting  is  the  late  return 
to  more  tranquil  pursuits ;  or  how  gloomy  is  the  shadow  which 
criminal  passions,  even  when  exorcised,  yet  will  cast  over  the  soul 
they  have  long  possessed ;  or  how,  through  that  gloom,  a  light  pure 
as  its  divine  original,  may  dawn  over  the  benighted  mind  with 
still  expanding  warmth  and  brightness — should  study  the  Letters 
and  the  Confessions  of  Anne  Genevieve,  Duchessede  Longueville. 
To  explain  what  was  the  task  she  xmdertook,  we  must  return 
a  little  in  our  former  steps. 
^  Such,  and  so  conversant  with  the  ways  of  the  world  was  the 
diplomatist  who  at  length  appeared  for  the  rescue  of  the  ladies  of 
Port-Royal.     No  less  skilful  hand  could  have  unraveled  the  folds 
in  which  the  subject  had  been  wrapped  by  intrigue  and  hieotry. 

The  original  anti»Jansenist  test  had  been  promulgated  by  a 
synod  of  die  clei^y  of  France,  adopted  by  the  Sorbonne,  and 
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enforced  by  Louis.    To  tlie  remonstrances  of  the  nuns  a^^mai 
being  reqiured  to  attest  by  their  signatures  a  matter  of  net  of 
vhich  thevbad,  and  could  have  no  knowledge,  the  King  had  ui- 
Bwered  only  by  reiterating  the  demand  for  a  *  [Hire  ana  simple' 
subscTiplion.     '  His  Majesty,'  obserred  the  FSiocess  de   Gne* 
mene,  '  is  supreme.     He  can  make  princes  of  the  biood,  bishops, 
'  and  archbisnops.    Wby  not  martyrs  also  ? '     It  was  a  branch 
of  the  royal  prerogative  which  he  was  nothing  loath  to  exeidse. 
De  Retz  abdicated  the  see  of  Paris,  and  was  succeeded  by  De 
Marca,  the  author  of  the  Formulary.    Availing  themselves  of  M 
happy  an  occasion,  the  Jesuits  at  Clermont  drew  op  a  thens,  in 
which  was  propounded,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  ^tfafiil,  the 
naked  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility,  not  only  on  points  of  doc- 
trine, but  as  to  mere  matters  of  fact.     Amauld  and  his  friends 
protested.     Their  protest  was  refuted  by  the  hand  and  the  torch 
of  one  of  the  great  polemics    of  that   age — the  public  execu- 
tioner.    X)e   Marca  aid  not  live  long ;  and  his  death  brought 
with  it  a  truce  in  this  holy  war.    His  successor  in  the  see  of  Paris, 
M.  de  PeriGxe,   resumed  it,  but  with  greater  subtlety.     He 
taught   that  it  was  enough  if  a  matter  of  feet*   asserted   by 
the  Pope,  were  believed  not  dune  Jbi  divine,  but  dtme  fii  hu- 
maine.     Whether,   in   the   Virgilian   elysium,    the  recompense 
awarded  to  the  inventors  of  useful  arts  awaits  the  authors  of 
useful  distinctions,  has  not  been  revealed  to  us ;  but  if  so,  De 
Perifixe  may  there  have  found  bis  recompense.     On  earth  it 
was  his  hard  fate  to  be  refuted  by  Nicole,  to  be  laughed  at  by 
>  the  Parisians,  and  to  be  opposed  by  the  ladies  of  Port- Royal. 
They  had  no  faith,  dirine  or  human,  and  they  would  profess 
none,  as  to  the  contents  of  a  large  folio  written  in  a  language  of 
which  tbey  were  entirely  ignorant.     '  Pure  as  angels,'  said  the 
1  Archbishop  ; '  they  are  proud  as  devils  I  *  How  he  pun- 
eir  pride  has  already  been  recorded, 
a  great  dignitary  has  lost  his  temper,  there  is  nothingwhich 
id  more  studiously  avoid  than  the  being  booked  into  the 
ontemporary  record  which  the  French  call  a  jirocit  verbaL 
nidst  of  the  nuns  of  Port- Royal,  De  Perifize  had  stormed 
Ided  more  in  the  style  of  a  poisaarde  than  of  an  Arch- 
)f  Paris ;  and  when  the  chronicle  of  all  his  sayings  and 
on  the  occasion  stole  into  light,  with  all  the  forms  of 
certificates,  he  found  himself,  to  his  unutterable  dismay, 
9  of  as  broad  a  farce  as  had  ever  delighted  that  langhter- 
lity.     It  was  the  single  joke  of  which  the  nuns  had  ever 
ther  the  willing  or  the  unintentional  authors;  and  they 
and  to  their  cost  that  it  was  no  light  matter  to  have  di- 
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rected  the  current  of  ridicule  against   an  arclii-epbcopal,    and, 
through  him,  against  a  royal  censor. 

The  invincible  opposition  of  the  Port- Royalists  to  the  test, 
had  awakened  a  more  extended  resistance.     Men  had  begun  to 
deny  the  right  of  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  or  of  the  King  him- 
self, to  impose  such  subscriptions.     To  retreat  was,  however,  no 
longer  possible.     Louis,  tnerefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits, 
desired  the  Pope  himself  first  to  draw  up  a  Formula,  which  should 
declare  his  own  infallible  knowledge  of  matters  of  fact ;  and  then 
to  require  the  universal  acceptance  of  it.  Alexander  the  Seventh 
exultinfi^ly  complied.     Subscription  to  De  Marca's  test  was  now 
exacted  by  papal  authority,  with  the  addition  that  the  subscri- 
bers should  caii  on  the  Deity  himself  to  attest  their  sincerity.   To 
this  demand  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  France  submitted; 
but  still  the  resistance  of  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal  was  unsubdued. 
Four  years  of  persecution — of  mean,  unmanly,  worrying  persecu- 
tion— ^followed.     The  history  of  it  fills  many  volumes  of  the 
Conventual  Annals,  exciting  in  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  them, 
feelings  of  amazement  and  disgust,  of  respect  and  pity,  strong 
enough  to  carry  him  through  what  ijt  must  be  confessed  is  but  a 
wearisome  task.     From  the  poor  remnant  of  earthly  comforts 
which  these  aged  women  had  retained,  the  mean-spirited  king, 
his  bigoted  confessors,  and  his  absurd  archbishop,  daily  stole 
whatever  could  be  so  pilfered.     From  their  means  of  preparing 
for  the  world  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  every  de- 
duction was  made  which  sacerdotal  tvranny  could  enforce.     But 
no  tyranny  could  induce  them  to  call  on  the  God  of  Truth  to 
attest  a  he.     One  after  another  went  down,  with  no  priestly 
absolution,  to  graves  which  no  priest  would  bless ;  strong,  even 
amidst  the  weakness  and  the  mortal  agonies  of  nature,  in  the  assu- 
rance, Uiat  the  path  to  heaven  could  not  be  found  in  disobedience 
to  the  immutable  laws  which  Heaven  itself  had  established. 

Among  the  bishops  of  France,  four  had  been  £uthful  enough  to 
insist  on  the  droit  and  the  fxU.  In  publishing  the  papal  bull, 
they  attached  to  it  an  express  statement  of  their  dissent  from  this 
new  pretension  of  Rome.  Of  these  prelates,  one  was  a  brother 
of  the  great  Amauld,  and  bore  the  same  name.  Alexander  the 
Seven&  was  now  on  his  death-bed ;  he  had  even  received  extreme 
unction.  But  at  that  awful  h9Ur  he  retained  enough  of  human  or 
of  papal  feeling  to  launch  against  the  four  prelates  a  brief,  full  of 
menaces,  whidi  it  devolved  on  his  successor,  Rospigliosi,  to 
execute.  But  Clement  the  Ninth  was  a  man  of  a  far  greater  and 
more  Chrbtian  spirit.  He  had  mourned  over  the  distractions  of 
the  Church,  ana  had  made  it  his  appropriate  glory  to  mediate 
botwten  the  contending  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  To  him 
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the  Dacbesse  De  Longueville  addressed  herself  on  behalf  oi 
Port-Royal,  in  a  letter  of  the  most  insinuating'  and  improve 
eloquence*     His  nuncio  at  Paris  was  made  to  feel  all  the  powers 
of  that  fascinating  influence  which  she  still  knew  how  to  employ. 
At  her  hotel,  ana  in  her  presence,  a  secret  committee  met  daily 
for  the  management  of  this  affair.     It  was  composed  of  three 
bishops,  aided  by  Arnauld  and  Nicole.    Cond^  himself  was  indu- 
ced by  his  sister  to  lend  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  her  pro- 
jects.   Even  Le  Tellier  was  circumvented  by  the  toils  spreaa  for 
him  by  this  great  mistress  of  intrigue.     For  nearly  eighteen 
months  she  laboured  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  the  pride 
of  Rome  and  of  Louis,  and  the  ill-will  of  the  Father  Annat,  his 
confessor,  opposed  to  her.     All  difficulties  at  length  yielded  to 
her  perseverance  and  her  diplomatic  skill.     The  four  bishops 
were  content  to  denounce  the  *  five  propositions'  as  heretical,  and 
to  promise  ^  a  submission  of  respect  ana  discipline'  as  to  iiitfact^ 
declaring  that  ^  they  would  not  contest  the  papal  decision,  but 
*  would  maintain  an  absolute  silence  on  the  subject.'     One  of 
them  insisted  on  adding  an  express  statement  of  the  fallibility  of 
the  Church  respecting  such  matters  of  fact  as  the  contents  of  a 
book.     Clement  the  Ninth  was,  however,  satisfied.     Peace  was 
restored  to  the  Gallican  Church.    Medals  were  struck,  speeches 
made,  and  solemn  audiences  accorded  by  Louis  to  Arnauld  and  bis 
associates.     De  Saci  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  set  at  liberty. 
Port- Royal  was  once  more  permitted  to  recruit  her  monastery, 
to  open  her  schools,  and  to  give  shelter  to  her  dispersed  reclu- 
ses.    Among  the  events  which  signalized  the  pacification  of  Cle- 
ment the  Ninth,  one  demands  especial  notice.     Malebranche  had 
signed  the  Formulary.    He  now  frankly  avowed  that  he  had  con- 
demned Jansenius  without  reading  his  book,  and  implored  the  par- 
don of  God  and  of  man  for  his  guilty  compliance.     It  may  per- 
haps be  consolatory  to  some,  in  our  own  times,  to  be  informed, 
that  in  censuring  as  heretical  the  book  of  a  professor  of  divinity, 
of  which  they  knew  nothing  but  the  title-page,  they  might  have 
pleaded  the  example  of  so  great  a  man — a  comfort,  however,  to 
which  they  will  not  be  entitled,  unless  they  imitate  also  the  ex- 
ample of  his  repentance. 

Ten  years  elapsed  from  this  pa^fication  before  the  close  of  the 
extraordinary  career  of  the  Duchess  of  Longueville ;  and  they  were 
years  distinguished  in  the  chronicle  of  Port-Koyal  by  litt\eelse  than 
the  peaceful  lives  and  the  tranquil  deaths  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  tne  valley.  In  their  annals  are  to  be  found  more  than  a  century 
of  names,  to  which  their  admirers  have  promised  not  only  an  eter- 
nal reward,  but  such  immortality  as  the  world  has  to  bestow. 
Overburdened  as  we  are  by  the  ever  increasing  debt  of  admira- 
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tion  to  the  illustrious  dead,  these  promises  will  hardly  be  fulfilled, 
at  least  by  our  busy  age :  nor  is  it  easy  even  for  one  who  has 
carefully  travelled  through  the  whole  of  these  biographies,  to  se- 
lect from  among  the  female  candidates  for  posthumous  renown, 
those  to  whom  such  homage  is  especially  due.    Their  portraitures 
have  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other.   To  each,  in  her  turn,  is 
awarded   the  praise  of  passive  virtue,  of  fervent  niety,  and  of 
austerities  from  which  nature  shrinks.    If  a  sense  of^the  ludicrous 
will  occasionally  provoke  a  passing  smile,  or  if  a  sigh  must  now 
and  then  be  given  to  the  melancholy  superstitions  of  which  they 
were  the  blameless  victims,  it  is  at  least  impossible  to  contemplate, 
irreverently  or  unmoved,  the  image  of  purity  and  peace,  of  mu- 
tual kindness  and  cheerful  acquiesence  m  the  Divine  will,  which 
discloses  itself  at  each  successive  aspect  of  that  holy  sisterhood. 
The  sternest  Protestant  cannot  rouse  himself  at  once  from  the 
influence  of  this  course  of  reading ;  nor  resume  without  an  eflfort 
his  conviction,  that  it  is  amidst  the  charities  of  domestic  life  that 
female  virtue  finds  the  highest  exercise,  and  female  piety  the 
most  sublime  elevation.    He  knows,  indeed,  that  exuberant  as  is 
the  charter  of  his  &ith  in  models  of  every  human  virtue,  and  in 
precepts  of  wisdom  under  every  varied  form,  it  contains  not  so 
much  as  a  single  example,  or  a  solitary  admonition,  from  which 
the  Confessors  of  Port- Royal  could  have  shown  that  a  retreat  to 
such  cloisters  was  in  accordance  with  the  revealed  will  of  God. 
He  knows  also,  that  thus  to  counteract  the  eternal  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  manifest  designs  of  providence,  must  be  folly,  however 
specious  the  pretext  or  solemn  the  guise  which  such  folly  may 
assume.     He  is  assured  that  filial  affection,  cheerfully,  temper- 
ately, bountifully,  and  thankfully  uring  the  gifts  of  heaven,  is 
the  best  tribute  which  man  can  render  to  Him  who  claims  for  him- 
self the  name  and  the  character  of  a  Father.     But  with  all  this 
knowledge,  the  disciple  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin  will  yet  close 
the  vies  edificcUes  and   the  necrologies   of  these  holy  women, 
not  without  a  reluctance  to  doubt,  and  a  wish  to  believe,  that 
they  really  occupied  the  high  and  awful  station  to  which  they 
aspired  ;  and  stood  apart  from  the  world,  its  pollutions,  and  its 
cares,  to  offer  with  purer  hearts  than  others,  and  with  more  ac- 
ceptable intercessions,  the  sacrifice  of  an  uninterrupted  worship, 
replete  with  blessings  to  themselves  and  to  mankind.  Peace  then 
to  their  errors,  and  unquoted  be  any  of  the  innumerable  extra- 
vagances which  abound  in  the  records  of  their  lives.    To  the  Re- 
cluses who  shared,  without  ever  breaking  their  solitude,  we  rather 
tnn\  for  illnstradons  of  the  spirit  which  animated  and  charac- 
terized the  valley  of  Port-Royal. 
On  the  pacification  of  Clement  IX.,  Louis  Sabastian  le  Nain 
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de  Tillemont,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  Nicole  and 
Lancelot,  returned  in  the  maturity  of  his  manhood  to  a  hermitage 
which  he  had  erected  near  the  court-yard  of  the  abbey*  Such  hid 
been  his  attainments  as  a  boy,  that  the  pupil  had  soon  exhausted 
the  resources  of  those  profound  teachers,  and  in  his  twentieth  year 
had  commenced  those  works  on  ecclesiastical  history,  which  have 
placed  him  in  the  very  foremost  rank,  if  not  at  the  head,  of  all 
who  have  laboured  in  that  fertile  though  rugged  field.  To  the 
culture  of  it,  his  life  was  unceasingly  devoted.  Though  under 
the  direction  of  De  Saci  he  had  obtained  admission  to  holy 
orders,  he  refused  all  the  rich  preferments  pressed  on  him  by  the 
admirers  of  his  genius.  Year  after  year  passed  over  him,  un- 
marked by  any  event  which  even  the  pen  of  his  affectionate  bio- 
grapher, Fontaine,  could  record.  *  He  lived,'  says  that  amiable 
writer,  *  alone,  and  with  no  witness  but  God  himself,  who  was 
<  ever  present  with  him,  and  who  was  all  in  all  to  him/  It  was 
only  in  a  habitual  and  placid  communion  with  that  one  associate, 
that  he  sought  relief  from  his  gigantic  toils ;  and  with  a  spirit 
recruited  by  that  communion,  he  returned  to  the  society  of  the 
Emperors,  the  Popes,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Saints,  who  were  to 
him  as  companions  and  as  friends.  To  a  man  long  conversaDt 
with  the  anxieties  of  a  secular  calling,  the  soft  lights  and  the 
harmonious  repose  of  suc|i  a  picture  may  perhaps  exhibit  a  de- 
lusive aspect ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  a  delusion  to  believe,  that  for 
such  colloquy  with  the  minds  which  yet  live  in  books,  and  with 
that  Mind  which  is  the  source  of  all  ufe,  would  be  well  exchan- 
ged whatever  ambition,  society,  fame,  or  fortune,  have  to  confer 
on  their  most  favoured  votaries. 

So  at  least  judged  one,  whom  fame  and  fortune  wooed  with 
their  most  alluring  smiles.  Racine  had  been  trained  at  Port- 
Royal,  in  the  same  schools  and  by  the  same  masters  as  Tille- 
mont.  For  the  gpreat  dramatist,  no  sympathy  could  of  coarse  be 
expressed  by  the  austere  dwellers  in  the  desert ;  and  perhaps  the 
friendship  of  Boileau  may  have  consoled  him  for  the  alienation 
of  his  old  teacher  Nicole.  But  when,  in  his  visUmnaires^  that 
devout  and  learned  man  denounced  the  writers  of  stage-plays  as 
the  Empoisoimeurs  publics  des  dmes,  Racine  keenly  ^It  and 
resented  the  reproach.  Like  most  controversialists,  he  lived  to 
repent  the  asperity  of  his  language :  but  his  repentance  yielded 
fruits,  the  like  of  which  have  rarely  been  gathered  from  that  bit- 
ter stem.  The  author  of  Andromaque  not  only  sought  the  pardon, 
and  regained  the  friendship  of  Arnauld  and  Kicole,  but  actudly 
renounced  the  drama,  exhorted  his  son  to  abandon  poetry,  and 
became  the  advocate  and  the  historian  of  Port-Royal,  and  secured 
for  his  bones  a  resting-place  in  that  consecrated  soil.    Happily 
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for  the  world,  a  method  was  afterwards  discovered  of  reconcilinr 
the  exercise  of  Racine's  genius  with  the  severe  principles  which 
Nicole  had  instilled  into  him  when  a  boy,  and  had  revived  with 
such  decisive  effect  in  his  riper  days.  Esther  and  AthaUe  were 
allowed,  even  at  Port- Royal,  to  be  works  not  unseemly  for  a 
man  whose  single  talent  was  that  of  writing  verses,  and  who,  if 
he  could  do  nothing  better,  was  at  least  acknowledffed  to  do 
that  well.  But  alas  for  human  consistency  I  He  who  traced 
those  majestic  scenes  where  reliance  on  the  Divine  arm  triumphs 
over  all  human  regards  and  terrors,  was  doomed  himself  to  pine 
away  and  to  die  of  a  hard  saying  of  the  hard  master  it  was 
bis  ill  fate  to  serve.  His  guilt  was  to  have  drawn  up  a  Memoir 
on  the  means  of  relieving  the  starving  poor  at  Paris.  His  pun- 
ishment, the  indignant  exclamation  of  the  great  Louis,  <  Because 
*  he  is  an  all-accomplished  versifier,  does  he  presume  that  he 
'  knows  every  thing  ?  Because  he  is  a  great  poet,  does  he  mean 
'  to  become  a  minister  ? '  Well  might  the  sensitive  spirit  which 
SQch  a  feather  could  crush,  wish  wiui  Wolsey  that  he  nad  served 
his  God  as  faithfully  as  his  King,  and  repine  amidst  the  pagean- 
tries of  Versailles  for  the  devout  composure  of  Port-Royal ! 

And  many  were  the  eminent  men  who  sought  and  enjoyed  that 
repose.  There  dwelt  the  Prince  de  Conti,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Fronde,  and  still  more  memorable  for  his  penitence  and  res- 
titutions ;  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  his  young^ children  were 
80  impressed  by  his  absolute  devotedness  to  the  Divine  will,  as 
to  conceal  from  him  the  story  of  Abraham,  lest  the  example  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  should  be  imitated  at  their  own  expense. 
There,  too,  resided  the  Due  de  Laincourt,  on  whom  fortune 
had  exhausted  all  her  bounties,  and  who,  under  the  loss  of  them 
all,  rose  to  the  utmost  heroism  of  a  meek,  unrepining,  and  cheer- 
ful resignation. '  Pontchateau,  a  noble,  a  courtier,  an  ambassador^ 
and  at  length  the  apostolical  prothonotary  at  Rome,  brought  all 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  his  life  to  an  end,  by  becoming,  under 
the  name  of  Le  Mercier,  a  common  labourer  in  the  gardens,  and 
a  devout  worshipper  in  the  church  of  Port-RoyaL  But  this 
chronicle  of  worthies,  spreading  out  into  interminable  length,  must 
give  place  to  a  very  brief  account  of  the  events  which  reduced  to  a 
desert  the  solitudes  which  they  had  cultivated  and  adorned. 

Amidst  the  contentions  of  the  Gallican  Church,  full  proof  had 
been  given  of  the  keen  edge  of  those  weapons  which  might  be 
borrowed  from  the  papal  arsenals.  It  readily  occurred  to  the 
sufferers,  that  the  resource  which  the  Jesuits  had  so  successfully  em- 
ployed, might  be  turned  against  themselves.  Pascal  had  startled 
the  civilized  world  with  the  exposure  of  Molinist  errors,  hostile  not 
nerely  to  the  Catholic  creed,  but  to  those  principles  of  virtue  , 
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which  are  the  very  cement  of  human  society.  They  had  iin- 
puted  to  Jansenius  fireheresies  on  the  obscare  snbjecte  of  divine 
grace  and  human  freedom ;  but  who  could  number  the  proposi- 
tions in  which  Escobar  and  his  associates  had  spumed  the 
authority  of  the  decalogue  itself?  The  assiduity  of  the  bishops 
of  Arras  and  St  Pons  collected  sixty-five  of  these  scandalous 
dogmas,  and  these  they  transmitted  to  Rome  in  a  memorial  of 
which  Nicole  was  believed  to  be  the  writer,  and  known  to  be  the 
translator.  Righteous,  unqualified,  and  decisive  was  the  papal 
condemnation  of  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  fatal  to  the  re- 
pose of  Port- Royal  was  this  triumph  of  one  of  her  brightest 
ornaments.  The  Duchesse  de  Longueville  had  lately  died,  and 
with  her  had  disappeared  the  motive  which  had  induced  Look 
to  show  some  forbearance  to  the  objects  of  her  affectionate  soli- 
citude. Harlai  now  governed  the  see  of  Paris.  He  was  a  man 
of  disreputable  character,  and  the  mere  instrument  of  the  kmg. 
Louis  was  in  bondage  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  she  to  the 
Jesuits.  Their  vengeance  scarcely  sought  a  pretext,  and  soon 
found  its  gratification. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  archi-episcopal  authority,  Harlai  baoished 
De  Saci,  miemont,  and  Pontchateau,  firom  the  valley  of  Fort- 
Royal.  Nicole  and  Amauld  sought  shelter  in  the  Netherlands 
from  his  menaces.  The  postulantes  and  scholars  were  once  more 
expelled,  and  the  admission  of  novices  was  s^in  forbidden. 

At  this  epoch,  another  lady  of  the  house  of  Amauld — a  consin 
and  namesake  of  the  Mere  Angelique — was  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  abbess.  Her  genius,  her  virtue,  and  her  learaiflj, 
are  the  subject  of  eulogies  too  indistinct  to  be  impressive,  and  too 
hyperbolical  to  win  implicit  credence.  Yet,  if  she  was  the  writer 
of  the  memoir  in  defence  of  her  monastery  which  bears  her  name, 
there  was  no  apparent  obstacle,  but  her  sex  and  her  profession,  to 
her  successful  rivalry  of  the  greatest  masters  of  juridical  elo^ 
quence  in  France.  Ineffectual,  however,  would  have  been  all  the 
rhetoric  which  ever  adorned  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  avert  the 
threatened  doom  of  the  stronghold  of  Jansenism.  As  he  ap^ 
proached  the  tomb,  Harlai*s  resentment  became  more  deep  and 
settled.  He  left  it  a  fatal  inheritance  to  his  successor,  the  Car- 
dinal de  Noailles.  A  weak  and  obstinate,  but  not  an  unfeelinf 
man,  De  Noailles  owed  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Paris  to  his 
fixed  hostility  to  Port- Royal,  and  his  known  willingness  tohaiard 
the  odium  of  subverting  that  ancient  seat  of  piety  and  learning. 
The  apology  soon  presented  itself. 

Several  years  had  elapsed  since  the  dispute  about  *  Le  Droit 
et  le  Fait  de  Jansenius'  had  apparently  reached  its  close.  R^ 
volvbg  this  passage  of  bygone  history,  a  priest  had  improved  or 
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amcmed  his  leisure,  by  drawing  up,  for  the  decision  of  the  Soiw 
bonne,  'a  ease  of  conscience,'  wnicn,  it  must  be  owned,  was  a  hard 
problem  for  the  most  expert  casuist.  Of  two  infallible  Popes, 
one  had  with  his  dyin&f  breath  affirmed,  as  a  momentous  truth, 
a  proposition,  which  tne  other  had  abandoned,  if  not  retracted. 
What  was  it  the  duty  of  the  faithful  to  believe  on  the  subject  ? 
Forty  doctors  answered,  that  it  was  enough  to  maintain  a  re- 
spectful silence  as  to  the  ^  fait  dc  Jansenius.'  Archiepiscopal 
mandaments,  treatises  of  the  learned,  royal  orders  in  council,  and 
parliamentary  arrets,  flew  thick  and  fast  through  the  troubled 
air,  and  obscured  the  daylight  of  common  sense.  Again  the  eldest 
son  of  the  church  invoked  the  authority  of  her  spiritual  &ther. 
In  oracular  darkness  went  forth  from  the  Vatican,  the  sentence, 
that  ^.  respectful  silence  is  not  a  sufficient  deference  for  apostoU- 
*  eal  eonstitutions.'  This  is  what  is  called,  in  ecclesiasticsu  story, 
likt  bull  ^  Vineam  Domini  Sabaoth.'  Undi  r  shelter  of  an  ab- 
•Cruet  theorem  which  no  Catholic  could  deny,  it  ingeniously  con- 
cealed the  conflict  of  opinion  of  two  infallil  le  Pontiffs.  Sub- 
scription of  their  unqualified  assent  to  the  b  ill  ^  Vineam  *  was 
demanded  from  the  nuns  of  Port- Royal,  and  from  them  alone. 
They  cheerfully  subscribed;  but  with  the  addition,  that  their 
signature  was  not  to  be  understood  as  derogati  ig  from  what  had 
b^n  determined  on  the  pacification  of  Clement  IX.  This  was 
their  final  and  their  fatal  act  of  contumacy.  Decree  after  decree 
was  fulminated  by  De  Noailles.  He  forbade  the  admission  of  any 
new  members  of  their  house.  He  prohibited  the  election  of  an 
abbess.  He  despoiled  them  of  a  large  part  of  their  estates. 
He  interdicted  to  them  all  the  sacraments  of  the  church.  He 
obtained  a  papal  bull  for  the  suppression  of  their  monastery  ; 
and,  in  October  1709,  he  carried  it  into  effect  by  an  armed  force, 
tinder  the  Marquis  D'Argenson. 

There  is  in  Westminster  Hall  a  tradition  that  an  eminent  ad- 
Tocate  of  our  own  times,  addressed  to  the  House  of  Peers  during 
sixteen  successive  days  a  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  (such  is 
the  calculation)  he  employed  all  the  words  in  Johnson's  Dic- 
tiooary,  one  with  another,  just  thirty-five  times  over.  Neither 
boasting  the  copiousness,  nor  presuming  on  the  patience  which 
were  at  the  command  of  that  great  lawyer,  we  have  compressed 
into  m  few  sentences  the  history  of  a  contest,  which,  if  not  so 
abridged,  would  have  swollen  to  the  utmost  limits  of  that  un- 
paralleled oration.  But  to  those  who  have  leisure  for  such 
studies,  and  who  delight  in  a  well-fought  forensic  field,  we  can 
promise  that  pleasure  in  the  highest  degree  from  a  perusal  of 
the  contest  between  the  aged  ladies  of  Port- Royal,  and  their 
royal*  mitred^  and  ermined  antagonists.     Neveic  was  a  more  gal- 
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lant  struggle  a^idnst  injustice.     After  exliausting  all  the  re- 
sources of  legal  defence,  those  helpless  and  apparently  feeble 
women  disputed  every  inch  of  grouna  by  protests,  remonstrances, 
and  petitions,  which,  for  the  moment  at  least,  held  their  assmU 
ants  m  check,  and  which  yet  remain  a  wondrous  monument  of  their 
perseverance   and  capacity,  and  of  the   absolute  self-control 
which,  amidst  the  outpourings  of  their  griefs,  and  the  exposure  of 
their  wrongs,  restradned  every  expression  of  asperity  or  resent- 
ment.    Never  was  the  genius  of  tne  family  of  Amauld  exhibited 
with  greater  lustre,  and  never  with  less  effect. 

In  a  grey  autumnal  morning,  a  long  file  of  armed  horsemen, 
under  the  command  of  D' Argenson,  was  seen  to  issue  from  the 
woods  which  overhung  the  ill-fated  monastery.     In  the  name  of 
Louis  he  demanded  and  obtained  admission  into  that  sacred  in- 
closure.     Seated  on  the  abbatial  throne,  he  summoned  the  nuns 
into  bis  presence.     They  appeared  before  him  veiled,  silent,  and 
submissive.     Their  papers,  their  title^eeds,  and  their  propertv 
were  then  seized,  and  proclamation  made  of  a  royal  decree  which 
directed  their  immediate  exile.    It  was  instantly  carried  into 
effect.     Far  and  wide,  along  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring 
hills,  might  be  seen  a  thronging  multitude  of  the  peasants  whom 
they  had  instructed,  and  of  the  poor  whom  they  had  relieved. 
Bitter  cries   of  indignation  and   of  grief,  joined  with  fervent 
prayers,  arose  from  these  helpless  people,  as,  one  after  another, 
the  .nuns   entered  the  carriages  drawn  up  for  their  reception. 
Each  pursued  her  solitary  journey  to  the  prison  destined  for  her. 
Of  these  venerable  women,  some  had  passed  their  eightieth  year, 
and  the  youngest  was  far  advanced  in  life.     Labouring  under 
paralysis  and  other  infirndities  of  old  age,  several  of  them  reached 
at  once  their  prisons  and  their  graves.     Others  died  under  the 
distress  and  fatigues  of  their  journey.     Some  possessed  energies 
which  no  sufferings  could  subdue.     Madame  de  Remicourt,  for 
example,  was  kept  for  two  years  in  solitary  confinement;  in  a  cell 
lighted  and  ventilated  only  through  the  chimney ;  )vithout  fire, 
society,  or  books.     *  You  may  persecute,  but  you  will  never 
*  change  Madame  de  Remicourt,*  said  the  archbishop ;  « for '  (such 
was  his  profound  view  of  the  phenomenon)  *  she  has  a  square 
«  head,  and  people  with  square  heads  are  always  obstinate.' 
Last  in  the  number  of  exiles  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  abbey, 
the  prioress,  Louise  de  St  Anastasie  Mesnil  de  Courtiaux.    She 
had  seen  her  aged  sisters  one  by  one  quit  for  ever  the  abode,  the 
associates,  and  the  employments  of  their  lives.    To  each  she  had 
given  her  parting  benediction.     She  shed  no  tear,  she  breathed 
no  murmur,  nor  for  a  moment  betrayed  the  dignity  of  her  office, 
.  or  the  constancy  of  her  mind,  ^  *  Be  faithful  to  the  end/  were 
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the  last  words  which  she  addressed  to  the  last  companion  of  her 
sorrows*  And  nobly  did  she  fulfil  her  own  counsels.  She  was 
conducted  to  a  convent,  where^  under  a  close  guard,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  utmost  rigours  of  a  jail.  Deprived  of  all 
those  relifi^ious  comforts  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to 
minister,  she  enjoyed  a  solace,  and  found  a  strength,  which  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  man  to  take  away.  In  common  with  the 
greater  part  of  her  fellow-sufferers,  she  died  with  no  priestly 
absolutidn,  and  was  consigned  to  an  unhallowed  grave.  They 
died  the  martyrs  of  sincerity;  strong  in  the  faith  that  a  lie 
must  ever  be  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  though  infallible 
popes  should  exact  it,  or  an  infallible  church,  as  represented  by 
cardinals  and  confessors,  should  persuade  it. 

Unsatiated  by  the  calamities  of  the  nuns,  the  vengeance  of  the 
enemies  of  Port- Royal  was  directed  against  the  buildings  where 
they  had  dwelt,  the  sacred  edifice  where  they  had  worshipped,  and 
the  tombs  in  which  their  dead  had  been  interred.  The  monastery 
and  the  adjacent  church  were  overthrown  from  their  foundations. 
Workmen,  prepared  by  hard  drinking  for  their  task,  broke  open 
the  graves  in  which  the  nuns  and  recluses  of  former  times  had 
been  interred.  With  obscene  ribaldry,  and  outrages  too  disgust- 
ing to  be  detailed,  they  piled  up  a  loathsome  heap  of  bones  and 
corpses,  on  which  the  dogs  were  permitted  to  feed.  What 
remained  was  thrown  into  a  pit,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  near 
the  neighbouring  churchyard  of  St  Lambert.  A  wooden  cross, 
erected  by  the  villagers,  marked  the  spot  where  many  a  pilgrim 
resorted  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  aeparted,  and  for  his  own. 
At  length  no  trace  remained  of  the  fortress  of  Jansenism  to 
offend  the  eye  of  the  Jesuits,  or  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  dead  with  whom  they  had  so  long  contended.  The 
solitary  Gothic  arch,  the  water-mill,  and  the  dovecot,  rising  from 
the  banks  of  the  pool,  with  the  decayed  towers  and  the  farm- 
house on  the  slopes  of  the  valley,  are  all  that  now  attest  that  it 
was  once  the  crowded  abode  of  the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the 
firood.  In  that  spot,  however,  may  still  be  seen  the  winding 
brook,  the  verdant  hills,  and  the  quiet  meadows,  nature's  inde- 
Btmctible  monuments  to  the  devout  men  and  holy  women  who 
nurtured  there  affections  which  made  them  lovely  in  their  lives, 
and  hopes  which  rendered  them  triumphant  in  death.  Nor  in 
her  long  roll  of  martyrs  has  history  to  record  the  names  of  any 
who  suffered  with  greater  constancy,  or  in  a  nobler  cause ;  for 
their  conflict  was  with  the  very  church  they  most  profoundly 
revered,  and  their  cause  was  that  of  devotedness  to  sincerity  and 
the  abhorence  of  falsehood. 

Amongst  the  interpreters  of  the  counsels  of  Divine  Providence 
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in  that  agis,  tiiere  were  not  wanting  many  who  found,  in  the 
calamities  which  overwhelmed  the  declining  years  of  Louis^  the 
retribution  of  an  arenging  Deity/or  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  Port- 
Roy  aL  If  it  were  given  to  man  to  decipher  the  mysterious  charac* 
ters  engraven  on  the  scroll  of  this  world's  history,  it  might  not  be 
difficult  to  find,  in  the  annals  of  his  reign,  other  and  yet  more 
weighty  reasons  for  the  awakening  of  Kemesis  in  France  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Bat  of  the  mere  chro- 
nolo^cal  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  The  deaths  of  the  three  Dauphins, 
and  the  victories  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  followed  hard  on 
the  dispersion  of  the  nuns.  With  his  dying  breath,  Louis  cast  the 
responsibility  on  the  Jesuits  who  stood  round  his  bed.  '  If,  indeed, 
^  you  have  misled  and  deceived  me* — such  was  his  last  address 
to  his  confessors—^  you  are  deeply  guilty,  for  in  truth  1  acted 
^  in  good  faith.  I  sincerely  sought  the  peace  of  the  church.' 
The  humiliation  of  his  spiritual  advisers  quickly  followed.  It 
was  preceded  by  the  retirement  and  death  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  had  both  provoked  and  derided  the  sufferings  of  the 
Port-Royalists.  The  vary  type  of  mediocrity  out  of  plaoe,  she 
is  to  our  mind  the  least  winning  of  all  the  ladies  of  equivocal  or 
desperate  reputation  who  in  modem  times  have  stood  oo  the 
steps  of  European  thrones.  Her  power  was  sustained  by  the 
feebleness  of  the  mind  she  had  subdued,  and  by  the  crafdnesi 
of  those  who  had  subjugated  her  own.  Her  prudery  and  her 
religiousness,  such  as  it  was,  served  but  to  deepen  the  aversion 
which  her  intriguing,  selfish,  narrow-minded,  and  bigoted  spirit 
excite  and  justify  ;  although,  in  her  <ywt  view  of  the  matter,  she 
probably  hoped  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  heaven  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  world,  by  directing  against  the  unoffending  wobicb 
of  Port-Roval  the  deadly  wrath  of  the  worn-out  debauchee, 
whose  jaded  spirits  and  tmauiet  conscience  it  was  her  daily  task 
to  sustain  and  flatter.  De  Notulles,  the  instrument  of  h^  cruelty, 
lived  to  bewail  his  guilt  with  such  strange  agonies  of  remorse, 
as  to  rescue  his  memory  from  all  feelings  of  hatred,  although  it 
is  difficult  to  contemplate,  without  some  failure  of  respect,  the 
exhibition  of  emotions  which,  however  just  in  themselves,  de- 
prived their  victim  of  all  powers  of  self-control,  and  of  every 
semUanoe  of  decorous  composure.  His  bowlings  are  described 
by  the  witness  of  them,  to  have  been  more  like  those  of  a  wild 
beast  or  a  maniac,  than  of  a  reasonable  man. 

If  these  slight  notices  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Port-Royal, 
(sBght,  inde^,  when  cootpared  with  the  original  materials  from 
wh^h  they  have  been  drawn,)  should  be  aseribed  by  any  one  to 
a  pen  plighted  to  do  suit  and  service  to  the  cause  of  RoiAe,  bo 
sonmse  eould  be  wider  of  the  mark.  No  Protestant  can  read  the 
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writing  of  the  Port-Rayalists  themselves,  ^yithout  gratitude  fev 
Ym  deliverance  from  the  superstitions  of  a  church  which  calls  |ier- 
aelf  Catholic,  and  boasts  that  she  is  eternal.     That  the  Church 
of  Rome  may  flourish  as  long  as  the  race  of  o^a^  shall  endure,  is 
indeed  a  conclusion  which  may  reasonably  be  adopted  by  him 
who  divines  the  future  only  from  the  past     For  where  is  the 
land,  or  what  the  historical  period,  in  which  a  conspicuous  place 
has  not  been  held  by  phenomena  essentially  the  same,  however 
drcumstantially  different?     In  what  age  has  man  not  been  a 
worshipper  of  the  visible  ?     In  what  country  has  imagination — 
the  sensuous  property  of   the  mind — failed  to   triumph   over 
those   mental  powers   which   are   purely  contemplative?    Who 
can  discover  a  period  in  which  religion  has  not  more  or  less 
assamed  the  form  of  a  compromise  between  the  self*dependence 
and  the  aelf-distrust  of  her  votaries — between  their  abasement  to 
human  authority  and  their  conviction  of  its  worthlessness— be* 
tveen  their  awe  of  the  divine  power  and  their  habitual  revolt 
against  the  divine  will  ?    Of  every  such  compron^ise,  the  indica- 
tions have  ever  been  the  same — a  worship  of  pomp  and  ceremonial, 
a  spiritual  despotism  exercised  by  a  sacerdotal  caste,  bodily 
penances  and  costly  expiations,  and  the  constant  intervention  of 
nan,  and  of  the  works  of  man,  between  the  worshipper  and  the 
supreme  object  of  his  worship.     So  long  as  human  nature  shall 
WQtinue  what  it  is,  the  religion  of  human  nature  will  be  un- 
changred.     The  Church  of  Rome  will  be  eternal,  if  man,  such  as 
he  now  is,  is  himself  eternal. 

Bat  for  every  labour  under  the  sun,  says  the  Wise  Man,  there 
is  a  time*     There  is  a  time  for  bearing  testimony  against  the 
errors  of  Rome,  why  not  also  a  time  for  testifying  to  the  sublime 
virtues  with  which  those  errors  have  been  so  oKen  associated  ? 
Are  we  for  ever  to  admit  and  never  to  practise  the  duties  of 
kindness  and  mutual  forbearance  ?  Does  Christianity  consist  in  a 
vivid  perception  of  the  fieiults,  and  an  obtuse  blindness  to  the 
merits  of  those  who  differ  from  us?  Is  charity  a  virtue  only  when 
^e  ourselves  are  the  objects  of  it  ?  Is  there  npt  a  church  as  pure 
ftnd  more  catholic  than  those  of  Oxford  or  Rome — a  church  com- 
prehending within  its  limits  every  human  being  who,  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  knowledge  placed  within  his  reach,  strives 
habitually  to  be  conformed  to  the  will  of  the  common  Father  of  us 
^?  To  indulge  hope  beyond  the  pale  of  some  narrow  communiont 
has,  by  each  Christian  society  in  its  turn,  been  denounced  as  a  da- 
ting presumption.  Yet  hope  has  come  to  all,  and  with  her  faith  and 
<writy,  her  inseparable  companions.     Amidst  the  shock  of  con- 
^coE^ing  creeds,  and  the  uproar  of  ,anathemi^  they  >^ho  have  ears 
to  hear,  and  hearts  to  understand,  have  listened  to  gentler  and 
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more  kindly  sounds.  Good  men  may  debate  as  polemics,  but 
they  will  feel  as  Christians.  On  the  universal  mind  of  Christen- 
dom  is  indelibly  engraven  one  image,  towards  which  the  eyes  of 
all  are  more  or  less  earnestly  directed.  Whoever  has  himself 
caught  any  resemblance,  however  faint  and  imperfect,  to  that 
divine  and  benignant  Original,  has  in  his  measure  learned  to  re- 
cognize a  brother  wherever  he  ca,h  decern  the  same  resemblance.* 
Th^re  is  an  essential  unity  in  that  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world.  But  within  the  provinces  of  that  mighty  state  there  is 
room  for  endless  varieties  of  administration,  and  for  local  laws 
and  customs  widely  differing  from  each  other.  The  unity  con- 
sists in  the  one  object  of  worship — the  one  object  of  afiBance — 
the  one  source  of  virtue — the  one  cementing  principle  of  mu- 
tual love,  which  pervade  and  animate  the  whole.  The  diversi- 
ties are,  and  must  be,  as  numerous  and  intractable  as  are  the  es- 
sential distinctions  which  nature,  habit,  and  circumstances  have 
created  amongst  men.  Uniformity  of  creeds,  of  discipline,  of 
ritual,  and  of  ceremonies,  in*  such  a  world  as  ours! — a  world 
where  no  two  men  are  not  as  distinguishable  in  their  mental 
as  in  their  physical  aspect ;  where  every  petty  community 
has  its  separate  system  of  civil  government;  where  all  that 
meets  the  eye,  and  all  that  arrests  the  ear,  has  the  stamp  of 
boundless  and  infinite  variety  I  What  are  the  harmonies  of 
tone,  of  colour,  and  of  form,  but  the  result  of  contrasts— of  con- 
trasts held  in  subordination  to  one  pervading  principle,  which 
reconciles  without  confounding  the  component  elements  of  the 
music,  the  painting,  or  the  structure?  In  the  physical  works  of 
God,  beauty  could  have  no  existence  without  endless  diversities. 
Why  assume  that  in  religious  society — a  work  not  less  surely  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  supreme  Author  of  all  things — this  law  is  ab- 
solutely reversed  ?  Were  it  possible  to  subdue^  that  innate  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind,  which  compels  men  to  differ  in  reli- 
gious opinions  and  observances,  at  least  fis  widely  as  on  all  other 
subjects,  what  would  be  the  results  of  such  a  triumph  ?  Where 
would  then  be  the  free  comparison,  and  the  continual  enlarge- 
ment of  thought;  where  the  self-distrusts  which  are  the  springs 
of  humility,  or  the  mutual  dependencies  which  are  the  bonds  of 


♦  See  on  this  subject  a  book  entitled  *  Catholic  Christ ianitr/  the 
anonymous  work  of  the  Rev.  E.  M*Vicar,  now  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  Ceylon.  Why  such  a  book  should  not  have  attained  an 
extensive  celebrity,  or  why  such  a  writer  should  have  been  permitted  to 
quit  his  native  land,  are*  questions  to  which  we  fear  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer could  be  given  by  the  dispensers  of  &me  or  of  church  preferment* 
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lore  ?  He  who  made  us  with  this  infinite  variety  in  our  intel- 
lectual and  physical  constitution,  must  have  foreseen,  and  fore- 
seeing, must  have  intended,  a  corresponding^  dissimilarity  in  the 
opinions  of  his  creatures  on  all  questions  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment, and  proposed  for  their  acceptance.  For  truth  is  his  law; 
and  if  all  will  profess  to  think  alike,  all  must  live  in  the  habitual 
violation  of  it. 

Zeal  for  uniformity  attests  the  latent  distrusts,  not  the  firm 
convictions  of  the  zealot.     In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  our 
self-reliance,  is  our  indifference  to  the  multiplication  of  suffrages 
in  favour  of  our  own  judgment.     Our  minds  are   steeped   in 
imagery ;  and  where  the  visible  form  is  not,  the  impalpable  spirit 
escapes  the  notice  of  the  unreflecting  multitude.     In  common 
•hands,  analysis  stops  at  the  species  or  the  genus,  and  cannot  rise 
to  the  order  or  the  class.  To  distinguish  birds  from  fishes,  beasts 
from  insects,  limits  the  efforts  of  the  vulgar  observer  of  the  face 
of  nature.     But  Cuvier  could  trace  the  sublime  unity,  the  uni- 
versal type,  the  fontal  Idea  existing  in  the  creative  intelligence, 
which  connects  as  one  the  mammoth  and  the  snail.    So,  common 
observers  can  distinguish  from  each  other  the  different  varieties 
of  religrious  society,  and  can  rise  no  higher.     Where  one  as- 
sembly worships  with  harmonies  of  music,   fumes  of  incense, 
ancient  liturgies,  and  a  gorgeous  ceremonial,  and  another  listens 
to  the  unaided  voice  of  a  single  pastor,  they  can  perceive  and 
record  the  differences ;  but  the  hidden  ties  which  unite  them 
both  escape   such  observation.      All  appears  as  contrast,   and 
all  ministers  to  antipathy  and  discord.     It  is  our  belief  that 
these  things  may  be  rightly  viewed  in  a  different  aspect,  and  yet 
with  the  most  severe  conformity  to  the  divine  will,  whether  as 
intimated  by  natural  religion,  or  as  revealed  in  holy  scripture. 
We  believe  that,  in  the  judgment  of  an  enlightened  charity,  many 
Christian  societies,  who  are  accustomed  to  denounce  each  other's 
errors,  will  at  length  come  to  be  regarded  as  members  in  com- 
iBon  of  the  one  great  and  comprehensive  church,  in  which  diver- 
sities of  forms  are  harmonized  by  an  all-pervading  unity  of  spirit. 
For  ourselves,  at  least,  we  should  deeply  regret  to  conclude  that 
we  were  aliens  from  that  great  Christian  Commonwealth  of  which 
the  Nuns  and  Recluses  of  the  valley  of  Port- Royal  were  mem- 
bers, and  members  assuredly  of  no  common  excellence. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Cecil;  or^  Tlie  Adventures  of  a  CoxconA.    3  vols, 
8vo.     Second  editioD.     London  :  1841. 

2.  De  Clifford;   or.    The  Constant  Man.     By  the  Author  of 
*  Tremainey*  and  *  De  Vere*     4  vols.  8vo.     London  :  1841. 

nnHE  last  two  years  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  prodactive 
-^  of  good  novels  ;  and  novels  form  too  important  a  branch  of 
modern  literature,  to  be  neglected  in  any  periodical  publication 
professing  to  guard  and  direct  the  taste  of  the  public.  It  is 
our  intention,  accordingly,  to  take  the  earliest  convenient  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  novels  alluded  to ;  but  we  have  mean- 
while selected  for  immediate  notice  two  of  the  latest,  as  parti- 
cularly inviting  remark  by  their  contrasts,  and  the  notoriety 
they  have  otherwise  attained.  The  one  is  anonymous,  and 
has  given  rise  to  more  guessing  as  to  its  authorship  than 
any  late  unacknowledged  production  of  the  press;  the  other 
claims  the  respectable  parentage  of  Mr  Ward,  and  introduces 
itself  as  the  offspring  of  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

The  ostensible  objects  of  both  these  novels  are   the  same 
— to  give  sketches  of  life  and  manners  during  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  to  speculate  largely  and  loosely  on  things  in  gene- 
ral, and  read  the  rising  generation  a  lecture  on  the  art  of  rising 
in  the  world.     But  no  two  books,  heroes,  or  authors,  ever  pre- 
sented a  more  striking  contrast.     The  one  light,  gay,  and  glan- 
cing— the  other  sober,  staid,  and  meditative :  the  one  carelessly 
skimming  the  surface  of  society — the  other  cautiously  fathoming 
its  depths :  the  one  teaching  by  action  and  example — ^the  other 
arguing  us  into  wisdom,  worldliness,  or  self-complacency.     Both 
are  books  of  undoubted  merit ;  both  contain  passages  of  thought 
and  feeling,  equally   creditable  to  the  understanding  and  the 
heart ;  both  will  have  or  have  had  their  champions  amongst  the 
novel  (much  the  most  numerous  and  voluminous)  readers  of  the 
day;  but  we  recommend  these  to  avoid  invidious  comparisons; 
fox  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  name  a  defect  in  either,  with- 
out suggesting  materials  for  a  retort.     If,  for  example,  Cecil 
spoils  the  effect  of  his  good  sense  by  flippancy,  De  Clifford 
equally  impairs  the  influence  of  just  reflection  and  observation  by 
tediousness :  if  Cecil  appears  to  take  an  undue  pride  in  perstflage, 
De  Clifford  certainly  makes  too  great  a  parade  of  principle :  if 
Cecil's  excessive  pretension  occasionally  becomes  vulgar,  De 
Clifford's  extreme  goodness  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Coleridge) 
not  unfrequently  degenerates  into  goodiness.     Nor  need  the  con- 
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trast  stop  here ;  for  '  Cecil '  has  been  most  read  in  town,  and 
^  De  Clifford '  in  the  provinces ;  so  that  we  can  hardly  calculate 
on  a  general  faniiliarity  with  either ;  and,  to  make  ourselves  per- 
fectly clear  to  all  classes,  we  must  preface  our  observations  with 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  plots ;  thouga  neither  has  much  to  boast 
of  in  the  way  of  artifice,  contrivance,  or  ingenuity. 

Cecil,  the  Honourable  Cecil  Danby,  the  son  of  Lord — that 
isi  as  he  somewhat  disrespectfully  corrects  himself,  of  Lady — 
Ormington,  first  saw  the  light  in  the  first  year  of  the  French 
Itevolution.  His  mother  was  a  fashionable  beauty  ;  his  father 
a  prosy,  matter-of-fact,  and  highly  respectable  member  of  the 
Upper  House.  In  imitation  of  those  biographers  who  are  fond 
of  attributing  the  disposition  of  their  heroes  to  heroic  sources,  he 
is  *  free  to  confess '  that  the  leading  trait  of  his  character  had 
its  origin  in  the  first  glimpse  he  caught  of  himself  at  twelve 
months  old,  in  the  swing-glass  of  his  mother's  dressing-room, 
'i  looked,  and  became  a  coxcomb  for  life/  This  laudable 
propensity  is  encouraged  by  his  mamma,  at  whose  toilet  he 
was  as  regular  an  attendant  as  her  waiting-maid ;  and  there  is 
an  excuse  for  her  partiality,  which  most  mammas  who  have 
ranked  as  beauties  will  appreciate.  His  elder  brother,  the  Hon- 
ourable John,  squinted,  and  his  only  sister,  the  Honourable 
Julia,  had  red  hair — 

'  From  the  day  of  my  birth,  en  the  contrary,  nurses  and  toadies  were 
notminovs  in  protesting  that  1  was  the  living  image  of  mj  sweet 
namma;  and  as  my  sweet  mamma  was  the  daughter  of  a  country 
Squire,  whose  face  bad  been  her  fortune,  and  whose  fortune  it  was  to 
win  the  heart  and  hand,  or  rather  the  hand  and  coronet,  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Ormington,  she  might  be  reasonably  excused  for  some 
maternal  partiality  for  her  miniature,  adorned  with  a  satin  cockade  and 
tirelre  yards  of  superfine  French  cambric. 

*  My  mother's  instinctive  vocation  was  for  the  toilet.  Her  beauty  had 
been  her  stepping-stone  to  distinction  ;  and  she  seemed  to  think  too 
aach  care  could  not  be  bestowed  on  its  adornment,  as  devotees  erect  a 
ihrine  to  a  favourite  divinity.  It  was  true,  the  worship  was  gratoitoas. 
There  was  nothing  further  to  gain ;  no  more  hands  at  least,  and  no 
more  coronets.  As  for  hearts,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  LAdy  Ormington 
neither  brandished  the  powder  puff,  nor  spread  the  rustling  hoop,  with 
any  mal-intentions  towards  those  fragile  superfluities  of  the  human  frame 
divine. 

'  But  if  fashionable  notoriety  constituted  the  object  of  her  desires,  the 
•mbition  was  gratified.  There  was  an  Ormington  j>or// and  an  Orming- 
ton  ru-o-vu;  an  Ormington  green  and  an  Ormington  minuet.  In 
those  unlettered  times  annuals  were  not :  but  the  languishing  portrait, ' 
linined  hy  Cosway,  was  charmingly  engraved  by  Bartolozzi ;  and  the 
Bight  Hon.  Lady  Ormington,  leaning  on  a  demi-column^  with  <<  sacred 
to  friendship*'  engraven  on  the  plinth,  a  stormy  sunset  in  the  back* 
ground,  and  a  bantam-l^ged  silken  spaniel  staring  its  eyes  out  in  the 
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foregfronndi  figured  in  til  the  printadlen*  windows;  immortalized  b^ 
cenmin  ilMizas,  Bilken  u  the  Bjwniel  and  flat  as  tbe  landscape,  &on 
wbat  Dr  Jobnion  and  courtesy  oaed  to  call  "  the  charming  pen  ct 
MnGroTille."* 

The  cbarmiDg  pen  of  Mrs  Greville  (tbe  aaAoress  of  tlie  Oie 
to  Indifference)  was  most  assuredly  never  employed  to  immor- 
talize Bucb  a  portrait ;  nor  was  it  then  a  matter  of  coarse  for  a 
beauty  d  la  mode  to  figure  in  the  printsellers*  windows.  The 
feneration  that  has  juat  passed  away  were,  in  many  respects, 
less  fastidious,  and  possibly  less  refined,  than  the  present;  but 
the  greatest  roue  amongst  them,  would  have  been  somewhat 
startled  at  finding  the  likeness  of  his  handsome  wife  or  pretty  sister 
suspended  over  the  mantelpiece  in  a  gay  friend's  dressing-room. 
After  undergoing  the  horrors  of  a  preparatory  seminary  at 
Cbiswick,  the  embryo  coxcomb  is  sent  to  Eton,  where,  alor? 
with  other  miseries,  he  is  obliged  to  undergo  that  of  being  called 
Danby  junior  ;  being  tbe  only  Etonian,  we  fancy,  who  was  ever 
distinguished  by  the  appellative.  Christchurch  is  his  next  place 
of  martyrdom,  despite  of  the  maternal  protest :  *  What  was  the 

*  use  of  college  ?  I  should  only  become  a  brute  of  a  foshunter ! 

*  It  was  quite  enough  for  John  to  acquire  a  taste  for  buckskins 
'  and  High  Toryism,  without  infecting  me  with  these  Oxonian 

*  propensities.'  This  aversion  to  High  Toryism  in  the  wife  of 
a  steady  supporter  of  Mr  Pitt,  is  not  quite  in  keeping ;  but  we 
can  heartily  sympathize  in  her  feelings  when  her  second-horn's 
ulterior  destination  was  unfolded  to  her :  — '  The  horror  of  bein^ 

*  mother  to  a  parson,  a  privileged  preacher  of  prose.  After  all, 
'  I  believe,  some  feeling  of  maternal  affection  lingered  at  the 

f  her  heart ;  for,  as  I  held  the  salts-bottle  to  her  nose, 
ly  ejaculated,  *<  Cecil,  were  I  to  see  you  in  a  shovel- 
Duld  not  survive  it  I" '  He  soon  relieves  her  from  all 
ons  on  this  score  by  getting  rusticated,  an  affroot 
repays  by  a  not  altogether  gratuitous  expreiMon  of 

enced  this  chronicle  of  my  adventures  with  a  predetermina- 
"  Unneraity  intelligence."  College  life — a  cursed  vulgar  s(a> 
1  itieir — has  been  written  down  still  loiver  of  late  years  bj 
odicals  and  fashionable  noveligt".  Instead,  therefore,  pf 
Christchurch  in  the  year  of  (dis)grace,  160 — ,  suffer  me  to 
gentle  pnblic,  with  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Young  Gentleman," 
that  season  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  fair  sex  and  the  foul,  in  tbe 
-churchmen  and  sausages. 

g  five  feet  aeren  in  my  pumps,  and  five  feet  ten  in  my  boots, 
ng  hint  of  the  Piping  Fann  softening  the  severity  of  mj  Bo- 
nd finelj  chiselled  mouth,  I  should,  perhsps,  have  passed  for 
but  that  the  sentimental  school  was  just  then  in  the  ascen- 
ple  went  to  tbe  play  to  cry  at  the  "  Stranger"  or  *'  Penrnd- 
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dock^^and  ■■hcfilaitemcitirfiiiiift  Wknrj  tm 
and  Dfto^ter  "  The  aermit  poetij  tokntad  ^  Ma j  F«ir  v«s  llMit  •( 
Hajlej,  WiDiam  Spesoer,  aad  SaaaMl  Ragen.  la  skait,  people  laid 
Slipped  fofl  of  horrors  dai^  the  RttiJaiina,  aad  wen  mom  derated  to 
elegiac  measnres.  Mj  ba^ud  smUe,  aad  haxel  eyes,  w«re  the  rtrj  xhm§ 
to  settle  the  bositteM  of  the  devaCad  beiags  left  for 


As  Mr  Cecil  Daiibj  takes  care  to  tdl  as  soon  aftcf  wards  that 
he  is  twenty  and  a  hal^  and  has  alrnulr  told  ns  that  he  cmme 
into  enstence  with  die  NatioBal  Asaembly,  we  most  be  now  in 
the  year  1809,  wh^i  Byron  was  bringing  oat  Childe  Harold  ; 
and  Scott,  Moore,  Campbdl,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Soutbey, 
&c.  &c^  were  effecting  as  complete  a  change  in  the  poetic  worid, 
as  Mirabeao,  Sieves,  or  Napoleon  himse^,  had  accelerated  or 
wrought  in  the  political.  William  Spencer  and  Samuel  R<^^ers 
were  certainly  more  than  tolerated  in  May  Fur,  but  the  Hay  ley 
dynasty  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  public  taste  imperatively  de- 
manded something  of  a  more  stirring* and  bracing  kind  than  his 
choicest  elegiac  measures — ^if  indeed  his  poetry  can  be  charac- 
terized as  el^^iac  We  must  therefore  look  about  for  some 
more  satisfactory  solution  of  Cecil's  success,  than  the  felicitous 
adaptation  of  his  peculiar  style  of  beauty  to  the  times.  Perhaps 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  quality  thus  candidly  revealed :  *  Self-re- 

*  liance  was  one  of  the  strong  points  of  my  character.     I  had 
<  always  a  predisposition  to  woman-slaughter,  with  extenuating 

*  circumstances,  as  well  as  a  stirring  consciousness  of  the  exter- 

*  minating  power.'     If  those  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can, 
and  if — 

<  Women,  bom  to  be  controU'd, 
Yield  to  the  forward  aad  the  bold'-^ 

the  hero  of  this  work  was  clearly  predestined  to  be  a  lady-killer. 
One  Jack  Harris,  another  personification  of  impertinence,  im- 
poses on  him  at  the  outset ;  but  following  unconsciously  the  ad- 
vice of  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  places  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
a  woman  of  three-and-thirty,  and  speedily  contracte  the  gay, 
easy,  supercilious  tone  and  bearing  of  the  man  of  fashion  f  no 
longer  wit  and  pleasure)  about  town.  He  is  fortunately  enabled 
to  follow  this  vocation  by  his  father,  who  procures  him  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  Foreign  Oflice,  and  gives  him  four  hundred  a  year 
to  help  out  his  official  salary  of  seventy-five  pounds  per  annum. 
This  arrangement  is  concluded  through  the  medium  of  his  lord- 
ship's solicitors,  Messrs  Hanmer  and  Snatch  ;  and  on  a  visit  to 
these  worthies  in  Chancery  Lane,  Cecil  meets  with  an  adven- 
ture  which  completely  changes  the  whole  current  of  his  life. 
The  elder  partner  has  a  lovely  ward,  Emily  Barnet,  with  whom 
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our  bero  falls  suflScienlly  in  loV«  to  JiMttfy  Wm,  In  his  own  eye«i 
for  paying  her  all  those  little  nameless '  attendons  which  un«>> 
phisticated  youne  ladies  are  apt  to  mistake  for  unerring  tokens 
of  sincerity  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  wMUt  the  utmost  sacrifice 
he  ev6r  dreams  of  making  for  her,  is  a  white^bait  dinner  with  his 
more  modish  acquaintance,  or  a  ball,  her  best  affections  are  irre- 
trievably engaged.  The  episode  of  her  innocent  entanglement, 
with  the  bursts  of  sensibility  it  calls  forth,  pleasingly  relieve  the 
scenes  of  folly)  and  ebullitions  of  beartlessneas,  which  it  is  the 
author's  pleasure  to  present  as  specimens  of  the  art  of  living  and 
the  mode  of  feeling  in  the  world.  The  colloquies  with  I^ady 
Ormington,  the  jealousy  at  the  parliamentary  reputation  achier- 
ed  by  his  elder  brother,  the  eternal  sneers  at  patrons,  patronesses, 
friends,  companions,  father,  mother,  aunts,  and  sisters,  would 
probably  have  repelled  the  best  sort  of  readers  before  the  end  of 
the  first  volume,  had  not  Emily  stepped  in  to  conciliate  them 
with  her  freshness,  frankness,  natural  manner,  purity,  and  truth. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  agreeable  of  the  reminiscences  or  associations 
connected  with  her,  that  she  involuntarily  becomes  the  instrument 
of  detaching  Cecil,  during  a  brief  season,  from  the  habits  and 
pursuits  of  coxcombry,  and  giving  a  somewhat  more  manly  aud 
ennobling  cast  to  his  character. 

She  suddenly  quits  London  for  her  father's  house  at  Lisbon; 
vague  viaiona  of  broken  hearts  and  wasted  forms  haunt  Cecil  in 
his  gayest,  brightest  moods :  he  tries  the  most  approved  modes  of 
inducing  forgetfulneas,  including  downright  intoxication,  but  in 
vain  ;  till,  driven  to  desperation,  he  volunteers  to  become  the  sub- 
stitute of  a  fellow  clerk  charged  with  despatches  for  Sir  Charles 

o. (^  and  at  an  hour's  warning,  without  consent  asked  or  leave 

1  from  either  of  his  respectable  parents,  he  is  off  for  the 
of  the  Tagus.  The  first  thing  that  awaits  him  there  is  a 
ever,  and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  a  month's  lightheadedness 
i  is  able  to  prosecute  his  search.  With  ardent  hopes,  yet 
■defined  intentions,  he  at  length  sets  out  for  Cintra,  and  is 
irected  to  Mr  Barnet,  a  mysterious  old  gentleman,  accom- 
by  a  very  mysterious'looking  friend.  His  reception  is 
D  cordiality,  but  odd  ;  broken  allusions  and  unaccountable 
ies  startle  him  ;  he  follows  through  room  after  room,  and 
after  grove,  that  seem  redolent  of  the  dear  truant,  but  still 
lily  J  when  slowly,  reverently,  and  silently,  they  proceed 
remotest  corner  of  a  small  green  enclosure,  and  the  old 
inks  down  upon  her  grave.  She  had  died  three  weeks  be- 
ind  the  doting  father  had  gone  mad.  Cecil,  to  do  himjos- 
i  on  the  point  of  following  both  the  father's  and  the  daugh- 
:xample ;  but  after  a  second  fever,  aud  due  deliberation,  on 
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the  iiti{)ossibllity  of  confronting  London,  cold  hedrUess  London, 
after  such  a  catastrophe,  he  resolves  to  spare  himself  the  guilt  of 
saieide  by  imposing  the  labour  of  killing  him  on  the  French,  and 
joins  Beresford's  brigade  as  a  volunteer.  The  result  is  told  in  a 
few  of  those  plain  strong  sentences,  which  so  amply  redeem  this 
book  from  the  imputation  of  frivolity  : — 

*  After  a  few  months'  desperate  service,  after  volunteering  in  every 
rash  attempt — leading  a  forlorn  hope  or  two— and  fording  a  river  or  so 
under  the  enemy's  fire — new  desires  presented  themselves.  I  still  wished 
to  die ;  but  to  die  the  death  of  the  glorious.  1  hoped  that  a  laurel  might 
wave  over  my  tomb,  as  a  bay- tree  over  that  of  Emily.  I  trusted  that, 
though  my  days  were  not  to  be  long  in  the  land,  the  fame  of  them  might 
survire  me. 

*  The  man  who  cherishes  a  strong  ambition,  of  whatever  nature,  is  in 
no  immediate  danger  of  dying  of  a  broken  heart.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  instead  of  having  accomplished  my  promises  to  myself  or  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  I  was  alive,  strong,  vigorous — a  good  soldier — al- 
most a  good  man  t ' 

With  a  sneer  at  ^  the  pipeclay  novelists,'  which,  surely,  can 
hardly  be  meant  for  ^  Cyril  Thornton,'  and  a  passing  compliment 
to  Mr  Gleig,  he  surrenders  all  intention  of  interweaving  any  of 
his  campaigptiing  adventures  in  this  narrative ;  and  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  where  he  is  returned  amongst 
the  killed,  he  rattles  into  Hanover  Square  in  a  post-chaise- and 
four,  and  prepares  to  resume  his  old  part,  with  variations  adapted 
to  the  popular  taste.  The  military  mania  was  then  at  its  height ; 
your  fighting  lion  was  the  only  animal  of  the  species  that  had  a 
chance ;  and  had  Cecil  Danby  calculated  beforehand  how  three 
years  could  be  best  employed  with  the  view  to  fashion  and  noto- 
riety, he  could  have  hardly  applied  them  better  than  in  bronzing 
his  complexion  on  the  Peninsula. 

<  That  was  a  strange  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  female  society  of 
Great  Britain  I  The  knight  who  suddenly  fiings  aside  his  armour,  is 
more  defenceless  than  the  simple  clown  habitually  in  cuerpo;  and  the 
Enelish  women  who,  during  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  laid  aside 
theu"  prudery  to  make  a  virtue  of  hero-hunting,  certainly  went  lengths  in 
the  excitement  of  the  hour,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  in  the 
hUtoire  goXante  of  less  highly  reputed  countries.  Had  Byron  lived  to 
complete  •*  Don  Juan,"  he  would  have  put  anecdotes  on  record,  in  some 
of  which  I  was  an  actor ;  in  some,  himself — such  as  might  have  made 
the  tales  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  either  blush,  or  turn  pale  with  envy.* 

By  a  sort  of  natural  reaction,  he  takes  a  sudden  fancy,  at  the 
end  of  a  three  months'  orgy,  for  ruralities,  and  is  quietly  passing 
his  time  between  Ormington  Hall  and  his  brother^s  cottage,  when 
Lady  Ormington  takes  a  sudden  fancy  for  Paris,  and  he  finds 
himself  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  escorting  her.    This  visit 
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is  obviously  contiiyed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some  of  the 
author's  notions  of  French  society,  and  a  clever  sketch,  d  la  Bal^ 
zdCi  of  fifemme  incompriee — the  petted  wife  of  a  fat  Councillor  of 
State,  who  takes  a  lover  as  the  only  means  of  making  herself 
understood*  At  the  end  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  pages,  in  the 
course  of  which  French  morals  are  discussed,  rrench  politics 
fixed,  and  French  cookery  apostrophized>  we  are  brought  back  to 
England,  to  admire  a  beautiful  picture  of  domestic  happiness,  and 
then  see  it  irretrievably  destroyed. 

The  elder  brother  has  now  achieved  the  highest  literary  and 
parliamentary  distinction,  but  is  residing  quietly  in  the  country, 
devoted  to  his  wife  and  child — a  beautiful  boy,  worthy  of  the 
hereditary  rank  and  honours  in  store  for  him.  *  There  he  was 
«  — little  joyous  fellow — passed  lovingly  from  knee  to  knee,  ques- 

*  tioned  by  each  of  us  in  succession,  with  the  view  of  eliciting 

*  the  treasures  of  a  spirit,  bright  as  the  souls  of  children,  where- 

*  upon  still  lingers  the  eflFulgence  of  the  eternal  dayspring  from 
^  whence  they  have  so  lately  emanated.'  Cecil  grows  as  fond  of 
him  as  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  is  beginning  to  find  a  health- 
ful consolatory  repose  in  such  companionship,  when,  in  an  evil 
hour,  he  is  induced  to  take  his  little  nephew  before  him  on  horse- 
back, the  horse  becomes  unmanageable,  and  the  boy  is  killed 
upon  the  spot.  To  add  to  the  bitterness  of  his  remorse,  the  ser- 
vants had  been  throwing  out  hints  as  to  the  imprudence  of  trust- 
ing Master  Arthur  so  much  with  his  uncle  ;  and  Lady  Susan  (a 
trait  worthy  of  Shakspeare)  had  been  induced  to  consent  to  the 
fatal  ride,  from  an  unwillingness  to  lend  a  momentary  sanction 
to  their  fears.  *  You  see,  Uncle  Cecil,  they  could  trust  you  to 
^  take  care  of  me  I'  said  Arthur,  just  as  we  reached  Sandpit  Gate; 

*  Coulson  was  a  foolish  old  man,  wasn't  he?' 

The  death  of  little  Arthur  acts  as  a  second  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, and  this  time  Germany  is  the  country  of  his  choice.  He 
takes  up  his  temporary  abode  at  Coblentz,  and  falls  in  love  with 
a  road-inspector's  wife ;  but  is  cured  in  a  single  day  by  her  por- 
tentous appetite,  unsentimental  husband,  and  spitting-box.  The 
termination  of  this  adventure  is  kindly  held  forth  as  a  beacon  to 
the  unsophisticated  youth  of  Britain,  who  annually  repair  to 
Germany  in  search  of  Gretchens  and  Charlottes ;  out  suppose 
some  German  novelist  were  to  portray  the  feelings  of  a  Vien- 
nese or  Dresden  exquisite,  dining  on  roast  mutton  in  July,  io 
the  back  parlour  of  a  tax-collector  at  Birmingham,  or  listening 
to  one  of  Mozart's  overtures  played  on  a  cracked  piano  by  some 
boarding-school  miss,  whom  tie  had  mistaken  for  a  goddess  as 
she  passed  the  inn  window  on  her  way  to  church  in  a  new  straw 
bonnet  and  a  white  muslin  frock/ 
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The  breaking  up  of  this  illusion  drives  him  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  is  joined  the  following  year  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Lovd  Byron,  his  very  dear  friend,  on  whose  poetry,  theology, 
Mssions,  principles,  and  domestic  or  undomestic  haoits,  he  takes 
rreqoent  occasion  to  philosophize : — 

*  Gad  I  how  we  talked  them  over !  The  young  women  who  had  want- 
ed  to  marry  us,  and  the  old  ones  we  had  wanted  to  unmarry !  The  sup- 
pers at  Watier's,  the  dinners  at  Holland  House,  the  breakfasts  in  James  s 
Place  I  I  cannot  tronceiye  how  B^ron,  conscious  as  he  was  of  the  deep 
sympathy  of  the  few,  could  trouble  himself  about  the  antipathy  of  the 
wmny.  All  the  master-spirits  of  the  age  went  hand  in  hand  with  him* 
AU  the  first-rate  women  and  first- rate  men  despised  the  absurd  calum- 
nies which  encircled  him,  innocuous  as  serpents  hissing  round  the  pedes- 
tal of  a  sUtae.' 

Rather  hard  measure  is  dealt  out  to  Lord  Byron's  female 
fitvonritea,  and  it  is  quite  clear  to  us  that  Mr  Cecil  Danby  was 
never,  in  point  of  fact,  admitted  to  the  noble  poet's  intimacy ;  or 
he  would  have  learned  to  speak  in  widely  different  terms  of  some 
of  them.  If  ever  there  was  a  woman  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
*  Betty  Finnikin '  school,  or  to  whom  the  term  vulgarity  was 
less  applicmble  than  another,  it  was  the  Ouiccioli. 

Eoglish,  Portuzuese,  Spanish,  French,  and  German  love  pass- 
iges,  we  have  had  already.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
a  winter  in  Venice  without  adding  an  Italian  one  to  the  list. 
The  lady  is  of  the  gipsy,  or,  at  any  rate,  vagrant  tribe — a  Mig- 
Bon  of  a  larger  growth  ;  she  pays  him  a  visit  at  dead  of  night 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  relating  her  history,  and  he  sees  no  more 
of  her  till  she  is  drowned.     He  attends  her  funeral ;  Byron  sug- 

Ksts  a  motto — a  very  hackneyed  motto — for  her  tombstone ;  and 
r  name  Franszetta,  is  intertwined  with  that  of  Emily  (no  great 
eompliment  to  the  latter)  in  his  reminiscences. 

This  Italian  interlude  is  over,  and  he  is  again  in  London,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two ;  not,  as  he  modestly  anticipated,  a  stop* 
gi^p  at  dinners  and  a  supernumerary  at  balls,  but,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  enormously  the  fashion.  Manoeuvringr  mammas  and 
husband-hunting  daughters  were  the  making  of  him ;  for,  since 
the  death  of  his  nephew,  he  is  second  in  succession  to  the  peerage 
tfid  thirty-five  thousand  a-year.  In  particular,  a  dead  set  is  made 
It  him  by  a  certain  Lady  Winstanley,  a  match-maker  of  the 
highest  celebrity,  who  perseveres  in  forcing  him  into  society  with 
ker  daughter,  *  a  tall,  graceful,  queenly  creature,  a  Duchess  D. 

*  G ,  or  at  all  events,  by  the  letters*patent  of  nature,'  till  she 

(Helena)  follows  the  example,  and  eventually  shares  the  fate  of 
poor  Emily,  by  dyinfi^  of  a  broken  heart.  Whilst  she  is  pinincr 
^^ay,  he  is  once  again  a  wanderer,  yachting  it  about  the  world 
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in  the  company  of  a  friend.  On  bis  return)  be  at  length  con- 
descends to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  royal  household ;  and 
the  book  concludes  with  a  promise  that,  though  the  public  are 
to  expect  no  Diary  of  a  Gentleman  by  way  of  pendant  to  that 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  his  leisure  will  be  entirely  at 
their  service,  should  they  (through  the  medium  of  his  booksel- 
ler) express  a  decided  wish  to  hear  more  of  him. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  rapid  analysis  that  the  author  is  a  gen- 
uine disciple  of  Le  Sage — that  this  is  pre-eminently  one  of  that 
class  of  novels,  ^  where  the  heroes  pass  from  one  situation  in  life, 

*  or  from  one  stage  of  society,  to  another  totally  unconnected,  ex- 

*  oept  that,  as  in  ordinary  life,  the  adventures  recorded,  though  not 

*  bearing  upon  each  other,  or  on  the  catastrophe,  be&U  the  same 

<  personage — where  characters  are  introduced  and  dropped  witk- 

*  out  scruple ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  the  hero  is  found  sur- 
'  rouqded  by  a  very  different  set  of  associates  firom  those  with 

<  whom  his  fortune  seemed  at  first  indissolubly  connected.'*  In- 
deed, so  rajnd  is  the  change  of  situation,  and  so  frequently  are 
we  ordered  off  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  the  other,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if,  in  this  author's  opinion,  the  increased  facility  of 
locomotion  conferred  by  steam  had  freed  his  craft  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  unity  of  place. 

This  plan,  or  absence  of  plan,  however,  has  its  advantages  both 
for  the  writer  and  the  reader.     The  one  can  seldom  be  wearied, 
and  the  other  can  never  be  dried  up.     When  he  has  nothing  more 
to  say  for  the  moment  on  English  society,  he  can  begin  specu- 
lating about  France  or  Germany ; — a  campaign  in  Portugal  may 
succeed  a  flirtation  at  the  opera ;  and  Byron  m  Venice  is  no  bad 
relief  to  Brummell  in  May  Fair.     It  is  quite  clear  that  the  book 
before  us  is  indebted  for  the  better  half  of  its  popularity  to  its 
digressive  and  discursive  character ;  to  the  reckless  abandonment 
of  rule,  social  as  well  as  critical,  which  enables  him  jto  blend  hhn- 
self  with  such  a  boundless  variety  of  associations,  to  titillate  so 
many  vanities,  to  afford  such  ample  room  for  commentary,  to  say 
something  teasing,  pleasing,  coaxing,  hoaxing,  complimentary, 
or  satirical,  to   every  body.     *  La  Comedie  des  Visionnaires,' 
says  Madame  de  Sevign6,  *  nous  rejouit  beaucoup :  nous  trou- 

*  vames  que  c*est  la  representation  de  tout  le  monde ;  chacun  a 

*  ses  visions  plus  ou  moins  marquees.'  Just  so  with  this  novel. 
The  young  ladies  sympathize  with  Emily  Barnet ;  the  elderly 
ones  with  Lady  Winstanley ;  the  literary  folks  discuss  the  jus- 
tice of  the  reflections  on  Byron  and  bis  associates ;  the  dowager 
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dandies  rather  roughly  question  the  accuracy  of  their  soi^disani 
contemporary ;  every  budding  politician  burns  to  emulate  John 
Danby's  career ;  the  exdusives  are  gratified  by  the  fastidious- 
ness, and  the  reformers  of  all  grades  by  the  liberalism.  There 
is  more  than  meets  the  eye  in  the  list  of  master  spirits  (vol.  iii.  p. 
392)  who,  could  they  be  induced  to  combine,  might  be  conn- 
dent  against  the  world  in  arms.  How  fieir  the  men  and  women 
of  genius  may  like  being  classed  with  the  quacks,  is  another 
question :  the  passage  sets  them  or  their  acquaintance  talking, 
and  the  object  is  attained.  Yet  let  us  not  be  misunderstood  on 
this  point.  ^  Cecil'  could  hold  his  own  against  the  best  novels 
of  the  season  without  the  aid  of  personality  or  charlatanry ;  and 
books  of  far  higher  pretension  might  be  searched  a  long  time 
without  producing  half  as  many  fine  allusions  or  pregnant  thoughts 
as  are  scattered  through  his  pages  with  apparent  carelessness, — as 
if  to  verify  his  own  maxim  :  *  the  wisdom  which  is  let  Ml  is  al- 


set,  that  they  might 
*  than  by  the  finer  brilliants  ostentatiously  displayed  in  his  cap/ 
It  is  dangerous  to  tear  a  sentence  from  the  context,  but  we  will 
risk  an  example  or  two : — 

«  Day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  I  have  still  been 
waiting,  still  been  watchine ;  my  aimless  destiny  unaccomplished,  etemitv 
AowiDg  throng  h  my  hand  like  the  limpid  waters  of  a  fountain  throngn 
the  unconscious,  nnenjoying  lips  of  some  marble  Triton. 

<  A  very  great  mind  is  seldom  restless.  It  is  into  the  depths  of  still 
water  that  the  diver  plunges  fearlessly,  certain  of  bringing  np  pearls 
such  as  Cleopatra  might  have  matched  with  her  *<  pendants  worth  a 
province,*'  whilst  the  roaring  ocean  throws  up  only  tatters  of  weed  or 
fragments  of  wreck.* 

Still,  the  main  purpose  of  a  work  of  fiction  is  to  interest,  of  a 
work  of  amusement  to  amuse;  and  we  must  turn  to  the  sketches 
of  character,  the  scenes  of  pathos,  and  the  representations  of 
society,  to  enable  us  to  decide  whether  it  is  furly  entitled  to  the 
applauses  it  has  won. 

John  Danby  is  incomparably  the  finest  and  most  original  con- 
eeption  in  the  book.  His  high  intellectual  resources,  tneir  slow 
but  sure  development,  his  bursts  of  eloquence,  his  political  far- 
sightedness, his  domestic  virtues,  his  afiectionate  disposition, 
his  magnanimity — all  these  are  admirably  portrayed  or  sha* 
dowed  out ;  and,  considerins;  the  people  he  is  mixed  up  with,  the 
reader  s  tone  of  thought  is  both  refined  and  elevated  by  dwelling 
on  them. 

Emily  Bamct,  again,  cannot  well  £eu1  to  please.     A  merchant's 
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daughter,  residing  ^th  a  matter-of-fact  attorney  in  the  nro- 
scribed  r^on  of  Bloomsbury,  going  about  in  hackney-coaches, 
and  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  Carlton  Hous^  was  nS 
very  likely  to  command  the  respectful  adoration  of  an  exquisite: 
yet  how  skiUaUy  is  the  very  notion  of  vulgarity  repefled  b^ 
her  foreign  habite,  feminine  tastes,  and  infantine  simpiidty  of 
demeanour  ?— •  *^       ' 

«  A  child  could  not  have  let  fall  its  words  more  artlessly  than  Emil» 
when  describing  the  habits  of  her  early  life  ;  her  Other's  house  at  Cintra' 
her  orange-gardens,  her  monntoins,  her  thickets  of  myrtle,  her  choir  of 
nightingales ;  her  despair  when  apprized  of  the  necessity  of  onittine-  .11 

these,  to  dwell  among  strangers  in  a  foreign  conntrr a  northern  eoantn 

a  Protestant  country !  '      coonny 

« ««  And  yet,"  she  added  with  a  smile,  "  how  far  I  was  from  sn  '  * 
all  the  horrors  of  England,  or  imagining  the  mean  narrowness  of  i!^!^ 
of  business  in  Southampton  Buildings !_!  have  heard  mv  fathor  T!^ 
of  Mr  Hanmer  as  enormously  wealthy.  Yet  what  eninL^^^A  "T^ 
allow  himself ?-In  what  intellectual  effort  does  he  inSl?-!^^ 
mmiOf  flowers,  are  as  much  unknown  in  his  house  as  if  suA  th'  ^hS 
no existeace.    Mtf  fitther, too,  is  a  man  of  business.     My  father  im^ 

merchant ;  but  our  house  is  bright  with  pictures our  ^rdena      *  "^ 

flowers  t     A  day  spent  without  music  or  reading,  would  aeem       I   T 
vBl     How  is  this  ?— Are  all  your  professional  people  as  dull    clli      A 
inelegant,  as  those  I  see?— Is  conversation  considered,  in  all  »«i- -    ■  -• 
an  idle  waste  of  words?  "  '—Vol.  i.  pp.  184,  185.  «"' yo""" sooeUes, 

We  fear  we  must  admit  the  charge.  The  middle  classes  of  »np 
great  towns  are  models  of  practical  good  sense,  but  thev  hav..^! 
taste  for  elegant  enjoyments;  and  an  occasional  visit  uT^ 
h/thrfamify!  ""'^  '"'""""^'^  gratification  enjoyed  in  comm^ 

The  comparison  of  Emily's  manner  with  that  of  the  London 
fine  ladies  is  well  worth  quoting : —  i-«Mon 

«  I  had  always  lived  in  the  company  which  has  tha  «c«,«-  .  » 
itself  the  best.  In  that  best.  Lady  Srmington  wS  cited^r'*.  *"  "" 
of  her  manners  The  world,  that'superflcial  obs^rver?!^;  ^"  ITJ" 
appearance  for  deportment ;  and  the  merit  for  which  a  wom?n  !.  TS^ 
to  the  amount  of  her  milliner's  bill  and  the  slendern^^?  k  " '"•'•''^^ 
often  set  down  to  grace  of  manner.  I  do  not  mJT^to  Ja.' r?'' '* 
mother's  were  faulty.  She  could  be  charming  enS  ihen l^fh  y^ 
while.  But  she  never  played  to  empty  bencbes^^Like  tJ^  ^' 
manager,  who  could  not  afford  to  give  the  snow-storm  in  I,!,  ^u^".""^ 
pantomime  with  white  paper  whL  the  audience  ^s  til    ^™*^'* 

'  *f?y  Harriet,  too,  was  a  person  remarked  for  what  »hL  -  notice. 
cdU  bigh-breeding.    My  notion  of  high-breedTnJ  is  tS  J"""*  '"/^'^ 
nuses  others  to  your  level,  without  at  iny  moment  Jln^n""""  ^ 
scend  to  tbeirs-tbe  essential  cb«.ctoSLTt^''&b?  Zt  U^y 
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Harriet,  instead  of  placing  other  people  at  their  ease,  only  contriTed  to 
show  how  much  she  was  at  ease  herself,  often  at  the  cost  of  comfort  to 
her  associates.  She  was  restless,  too — nay,  worse,  she  was  artificial. 
Her  ndk9tU  was  calculated,  her  impromptus  vrerefaUs  ^  loinr.  She 
could  be  courtly  and  refined  enough,  it  is  tme ;  but  to  be  courtly  does 
not  imply  to  be  well-bred. 

*  In  Emily's  manner,  on  the  contrary,  I  descried  indications  of  that 
iatnitire  elegance,  as  inseparable  from  certain  natures  as  fragrance  from 
certain  flowers.  When  offended,  she  was  a  queen ; — when  pleased,  a 
child.  Of  the  conventions  of  society,  she  knew  nothing.  All  her  ideas 
of  decorum  emanated  from  instinctive  modesty.  My  coxcombry  was  as 
much  thrown  away  upon  her,  as  the  beauty  of  some  exquisite  piece  of 
mechanism  on  a  savage.  But  when  she  approved — when  by  chance  I 
gare  utterance  to  a  sentiment  that  found  sympathy  with  ner  own— 
the  moisture  of  her  eye  was  instantaneous ;  or  if  some  chance  expres- 
sion, some  passing  sarcasm,  happened  to  divert  her,  her  pearly  teeth  be- 
came visible  in  a  moment,  brightening  the  cordial  smiles  respondent  to 
my  efforts  for  her  entertainment.'— Vol.  i.  pp.  175 — 177. 

The  only  mistake  here  is,  in  the  supposition  that  Lady  Harriet 
could  have  been  remarkable  for  high-breeding  in  her  own  set* 
Lady  Ormiogton  might,  possibly,  have  just  paissed  muster ;  but 
the  uttle  Irish  widow  would  infallibly  have  been  blackballed  by 
the  coterie. 

Quite  natural  again,  and  exceedingly  well  described — though 
we  are  detained  rather  too  long  in  the  house  and  garden  at  Cm- 
tra— is  the  catastrophe.  How  could  a  gentle,  unsuspecting,  ro- 
mantic girl,  in  Emily's  situation,  avoid  falling  in  love  with  the 
only  being  who  offered  or  seemed  capable  of  sympathy  ?  and  hers 
was  not  the  spirit  to  bear  up  against  a  disappointment  of  the 
heart.  *  It  is  a  common  practice,'  says  Washington  Irving,  *  with 
those  who  have  outlived  the  sueeptibility  of  early  feeOngs,  or 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  gay  heartlessness  of  dissipated  life, 
to  laugh  at  all  love  stories,  and  to  treat  the  tales  oi  romantic 
passion  as  mere  fictions  of  novelists  and  poets.  My  observations 
on  human  nature  have  induced  me  to  tnink  otherwise.  They 
have  convinced  me,  that  however  the  surface  of  the  character 
may  be  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  cares  of  the  world,  or  cultivated 
into  mere  smiles  by  the  arts  of  society,  still  they  are  dormant 
fires  lurking  in  the  depths  of  the  coldest  bosom,  which,  when 
once  enkindled,  become  impetuous,  and  are  sometimesdesolating 
in  their  effects.  Indeed,  I  am  a  true  believer  in  the  blind  deity, 
and  go  to  the  full  extent  of  his  doctrines.  Shall  I  confess  it  I — 
I  beUeve  in  broken  hearts,  and  the  possibility  of  dying  of  disap- 
pointed love.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it  a  malady  often  fatal 
to  my  own  sex ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it  withers  down  many 
a  lovely  woman  into  an  early  grave,^ 
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We  are  entirely  of  this  opinion  ;  and  we  earnestly  recomniend 
young  gentlemen,  addicted,  like  Mr  Cecil  Danby,  to  woman- 
slangnter,  with  or  without  extenuating  circumstances,  to  think  of 
Emily  Barnet,  and  be  merciful.  Match-hunting  mothers,  too, 
may  take  warning  by  the  fisite  of  his  second  victim,  poor  Helena 
Winstanley,  though  she  does  become  a  countess — and  it  is  high 
time  that  they  should  ;  for  their  system  of  tactics,  with  its  con- 
sequences, is  becoming  a  byword  of  national  reproach  on  the 
continent : — 

*  England  is  called  the  land  of  this,  and  the  land  of  that :  among  other 
things,  it  onght  to  be  called  the  land  of  Misses !  On  the  Continent, 
yonng  ladies  are  chosen  for,  in  lore  and  matrimony,  hy  papa  and  mam- 
nia; — in  England,  they  choose  for  themsehres,  and  consequently  are 
fbroed  to  strive  hard  to  be  chosen*  I  do  not  half  like  the  position  in 
which  this  order  of  things  has  placed  the  poor  little  dears !  They  are  told 
to  be  modest,  gentle,  undesigning ;  then  sapplied  (like  the  Itinetant 
Savoyards  by  their  proprietors)  with  a  monkey  or  cage  of  white  mice — 
sent  forth  to  dance  and  sing  for  the  captiration  of  passengers,  and  threat- 
ened with  punishment  if  they  return  at  night  unsuccessful  from  their 
campaign.  For  my  part,  I  never  blame  them  when  I  see  them  capering 
and  showing  off  their  little  monkey-tricks  for  conouest.  The  fault  is 
none  of  theirs — it  is  part  of  an  erroneous  system.* — vol.  iii.  p.  186. 

The  result  is  obvious.  Those  amongst  them  who,  like  Helena 
Winstanley,  really  have  hearts,  run  the  risk  of  losing  them  to 
some  one  of  the  bons  partis^  to  whose  soft  nothings  they  nave  been 
commanded  to  listen.  Those  who,  from  accident  or  tempera- 
ment, escape  this  danger,  but  draw  blanks,  gradually  harden 
into  coarse,  cold,  forward,  calculating  coquettes. 

M.  le  Comte  de  la  Vrilliere,  the  nusband  of  la  femme  incam- 
prisey  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate  of  the  comic 
sketches ;  but  a  reader  must  be  well  conversant  with  Pariaiaa 
society  to  recognize  him.  All,  however,  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  Regency,  will  appreciate  that  *  nM>nstrous  dever 
*  fellow,*  who,  with  a  problematical  fortune  and  doubtful  origin, 
had  come  to  be  called  *  Jack  Harris '  by  the  best  men  of  hia 
time.  He  is  rather  commonplace  at  college  and  at  his  first 
entrance  into  the  world ;  but  in  the  full  flush  of  his  honours  he 
is  unexceptionable : — 

*  Among  those  on  whom  greatness  had  been  thrust,  I  conclude  I  mxf 
enumerate  Sir  John  Harris,  K.  all  sorts  of  things,  not  omitting  the  Gnel- 
phic,  and  Honorary  all  sorts  of  things  at  Carlton  House  and  in  the  Red 
Book.  It  would  be  difficult  exactly  to  define  his  functions.  He  was 
supposed  to  invent  wigs  and  collect  Chinese  lanterns — give  designs  for 
yacht  cMm  and  cottage  chimneys.  But  it  was  all  supposition.  His 
ezita  and  entaoces  were  noted,  but  nothing  wherefore.  He  was  tabooed, 
and  had  ceased  to  converse  with  the  public  at  huge;  occasionally  letting 
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fidl  fomething  ezceedinglj  piquant  to  an  earl  or  a  cabinet  miDister, 
which  was  picked  np  and  ardaously  repeated  at  the  clnbs.  For  erery 
ooe  was  OTerjoyed  to  quote  Sir  John  Harris  I  Even  /  should  no  more 
hare  dared  to  <*  Jack  "  him  now,  than  to  <<  George  "  his  Rojal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  I 

*  Many  origins  were  assigned  to  this  mysterious  farouritism ;  competi- 
tion  for  a  crack  tea-pot  at  Baldock's,  in  which  Sir  John  had  c«ded 
the  tMM  with  a  grace  arid  solemnity  which  made  it  a  pa9  gram  ^^m 
ineoited  recipe  for  Cura9oa  punch,  d  crime  de  iM  ; — a  pattern  for  a  gored 
stock,  which  was  said  to  impart  to  the  most  apopletic  throat  the  length- 
ened stiffness  "  long  drawn  out  "  of  a  stork.  It  was  no  manner  of  coose- 
quence.  Sir  John  was  born  in  a  cork  jacket,  predestined  to  float,  like 
other  weedsy  on  the  surface  of  the  stream ;  or,  rather,  he  was  one  of 
those  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  <*  fling  him  with  a  stone  round  his  neck 
into  a  horse-pond,  and  he  will  rise  in  ten  minutes  out  of  the  water,  in  a 
court  suit,  bag-wig,  and  sword.** 

*  The  first  time  I  paid  my  respects  at  Carlton  House  afler  my  arri?al, 
I  had  determined  to  take  the  initiative  in  cutting  so  great  a  man.  But 
sweet  Sir  John  knew  better  than  to  afford  me  a  pretext  for  prating  of 
his  early  whereabout;  and  held  out  his  finger  with  almost  as  much 
condescension  as  if  he  had  been  Emperor  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  I 
a  mandarin  of  the  third  button.  I  took  him  as  I  found  him.  It  was 
not  for  Cis  Danby  to  quarrel  with  the  pretenaioua  of  a  coxcomb ;  and  aa 
I  have  always  considered  success  the  test  of  merit,  as  Napoleon  did  of 
his  Spartans,  I  was  bound  to  consider  Sir  John  Harris,  K.A.  K.B.  K.C« 
K.D.  K.E.  K.F.  K.G.,  and  so  forth  through  the  alphabet,  the  Admirable 
Crichton  of  modern  chivalry.' 

The  early  part  of  this  worthy's  career  bean  so  strong  a  re- 
semblance to  Brummeirs,  that  it  is  just  possible  the  author  may 
be  supposed  to  hint  at  him ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  as  well  to 
add,  that  the  celebrated  ex*dandy  is  the  object  of  one  of  the  moat 
exalted  panegyrics  in  the  book.  Even  Mr  Raikes,  who,  in  \m 
recent  work  on  Francei  devotes  several  pages  to  the  vindication 
of  his  friend's  memory,  must  be  satisfied  with  such  a  tribute  as 
this: — 

*  It  is  all  stupid  and  silly  enough  in  the  retrospection  ;  and  Brummell 
is,  at  present,  only  known  to  history  as  an  adventurer  who,  having  given 
the  law  to  Princes,  eventually  received  it  firom  a  Juge  de  Paix^  anddied 
a  lunatic  in  a  public  hospital ;  just  as,  fifteen  years  ago,  Napoleon  was  an 
adventurer,  who,  having  given  the  law  to  emperors,  eventually  received 
it  Irom  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  died  of  the  worries  at  St  Helena ! 

<  But  the  reaction  has  commenced.  Napoleon  is  beginning  to  receive 
ample  justice  at  the  hands  of  a  new  generation  ;  and  our  grand-nephews 
will  behold  in  George  Brummell  a  great  reformer — a  man  #ho  dared  to 
be  cleanly  in  the  dirtiest  of  times — a  man  who  compelled  gentlemen  to 
quit  the  coach-box,  and  assume  a  place  in  their  own  carriaffe-— a  man 
who  iadnoed  the  ingenuous  youth  of  Britain  to  prove  their  vuonr  other- 
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wise  than  by  thrashing  snperannuated  watchmen — a  roan»  in  ahort,  wh» 
will  snrTive  for  posterity  as  Charlemagae  of  the  great  empire  of  Clabs. 

'  It  would  nerer  snrprise  me  to  find  the  ashes  of  the  great  ex-dandy 
fetched  home  from  Caen,  as  those  of  Napoleon  have  heen  from  St 
Helena,  to  be  interred  at  the  foot  of  the  Duke  of  York's  column ;  on 
the  identical  spot  where  he  initiated  the  Prince  into  the  mysteries  of 
Roman  punch ; — the  Sully  of  that  modem  Henri  whose  good-nature 
probably  wished  that  all  his  subjects  might  have  *<  un  turbot  au  pot.**  No 
doubt  that,  like  the  great  man  of  antiquity,  George  Brnmmell  often 
threatened  his  ungrateful  country  that  it  *^  should  not  even  possess  his 
bones  I"  But  flesh  and  blood  are  more  susceptible  in  their  generation 
thim  the  disembodied  and  enlightened  ghost.' 

After  alU  the  most  unanswerable  evidence  of  his  influ^iee  is 
afforded  by  Lord  Byron,  who  gravely  sets  down  in  one  of  his 
journals,  toat  three  great  men  fell  in  the  same  year — (1815)— 
Napoleon,  Brummell,  and  himself;  and  according  to  Captain  Med- 
wyn,  or  some  other  reporter  of  his  conversations,  he  used  to  boast 
of  the  attention  paid  him  by  the  dandy  chief,  as  a  proof  of  hb  own 
position  as  a  man  of  fashion.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  philosophi- 
cal dissertation  on  the  progress  of  English  society  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  shall  be  written,  it  is  clear  that  the  Brummell 
dynasty  must  fill  a  chapter  in  it. 

We  are  reluctant  to  conclude  without  a  word  of  caution  as  to 
the  occasional  inaccuracies  by  which  the  value  of  the  statements 
regarding  manners  is  impaired.  Take,  for  example,  such  a  pass- 
age as  the  following  : — 

'At  the  period  of  my  debut,  I  swear  there  was  occasionally  seen  a 
glimpse  of  blue  sky  over  Hyde  Park  I — Our  recent  ambassador,  M.  le 
Doctrinafre  Guizot,  who,  during  his  first  fortnight  in  London,  was  con- 
tinually passing  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  convinced  by  the  mistiness  of 
his  vision  that  cataract  was  impending,  might  have  seen  his  way  cleariy 
then  to  the  ctffhvres  itrangeres,  in  a  physic^  as  well  as  in  a  moral  sense. 

<  I  enlarge  on  all  this,  lest  the  dandies  of  to-day  may  find  it  difficult 
to  account  for  my  boasted  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  spirits.  As 
regards  the  former,  there  was  less  quackery  in  the  world — no  homoeo- 
pathy, no  dephlogistication ;  as  regards  the  latter,  less  smother  in  the 
air.  People  in  general  were  more  agreeable.  Knowledge  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  useful.  Society,  now  so  blu6,  was  couleur  de  rase.  There 
were  almost  as  many  courteous  readers  as  there  are  now  writers ;  and 
authors  were  a  sort  of  people  who  dined  with  a  great  man  on  a  Sundsy 
in  their  best  clothes,  when,  indeed,  they  had  a  coat  to  boast  of.  Like 
mothers,  they  have  since  risen  amazingly  in  the  market.  They  owe  that 
to  Scott  and  Byron«  Sir  Walter  was  the  first  who  wrote  up  authorship; 
and,  to  quote  the  words  of  his  lordly  contemporary,  "  it  was  not  the 
least  conquest  of  his  fertilizing  and  mighty  genius."' 

There  is  hardly  a  sentence  in  this  passage  to  be  depended 
upon,  except  the  first.    In  particular,  the  change  in  the  position 
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of  authors  is  post-dated  by  more  than  half  a  centnry ;  and  to  say 
that  Scott  and  Byron  gave  them  their  first  brevet  of  respectabi- 
lity, is  preposterous. 

This  Journal  was  established  so  long  ago  as  1802 ;  but  on 
glancing  over  the  names  of  the  authors  reviewed  in  the  early 
Numbers,  we  find  few  qualified  to  plead  to  our  jurisdiction 
in  formd  pauperis ;  and  we  can  confidently  state  that  all  our 
own  literary  associates  ^had  coats' — some  of  them  coronets. 
We  will  also  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say,  that,  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  society  was  much  bluer 
than  it  is  at  present.  We  well  remember  the  time  when  the 
first  question  a  young  gentleman  put  to  his  partner  at  a  ball 
regarded  the  last  of  the  Waverley  novels  or  the  last  new  poem, 
and  when  an  early  copy  of  the  forthcoming  Review  was  a 
diploma  of  distinction  for  the  week.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  ardour  with  which  the  Diable  Boiteux  was  received 
at  its  first  appearance,  relates  that  two  young  men,  entering  the 
same  bookseller's  shop  in  which  there  chanced  to  be  only  one 
copy  of  the  work,  contested  the  possession  of  it  by  fighting  upon 
the  spot ;  and  the  victor,  having  wounded  his  antagonist,  carried 
off  the  volume  as  the  prize  of  the  field.*  We  appeal  to  our 
sexagenarian  readers  whether,  during  some  years  botn  before  and 
after  the  date  of  Cecil  Danby's  debutf  any  of  the  authors  in  voffue 
were  not  just  as  likely  to  be  fought  for  d  Voutrcmce;  nay,  whether 
we  ourselves,  or  our  great  southern  rival,  have  not  mostprobably 
the  life  of  some  over-ardent  subscriber  to  answer  for  ?  The  truth 
is,  literature  had  then  the  stamp  of  fashion.  It  has  now  lost  this 
advantage^or  disadvantage ;  for  when  a  good  thing  has  once 

£ined  attention  enough  to  be  appreciated,  it  thrives  best  without 
^tious  aids  of  any  kind.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  at  pre- 
sent a  great  many  more  writers  moving  in  the  best  circles ;  but 
then  they  are  no  longer  Uanizedy  and  are  found  blending  unos- 
tentatiously with  the  mass;  partly  because  their  numl^r  pre- 
vents their  being  regarded  as  rarities,  partly  because  a  large 
!>roportion  of  them  have  other  and  independent  titles  (ranlc, 
brtune,  political,  or  professional  eminence)  to  be  there. 

Errors  of  this  kincl  may  assist  us  in  the  solution  of  a  question 
which  has  been  discussed  with  more  than  ordinarv  animation  in 
the  metropolis — who  is  the  author  of  this  book  ?  Fine  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  write,  never  sneer  at  writers;  and  these  volumes 
are  crowded  with  depreciating  allusions.  This  gets  rid  at  once  of 
a  large  class  of  candidates.  Again,  the  author  was  not  at  Eton, 
or  he  would  hardly  complain  of  being  called  Danby  junior  :  he 
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was  never  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  he  must  Vnow 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossihie  for  a  stranger  to  take  his  place 
behind  the  treasury  bench  and  join  in  the  cheers :  he  was  not 
one  of  the  Bnimmellset,  or  he  would  scarcely  attribate  the  origin 
of  Melton  to  their  sportsmanship,  or  describe  a  loo-party  as  cAe 
party  of  the  night  in  their  time.  The  acquuntance  with  Lord 
Byron's  habits  and  peculiarities,  is  no  more  than  might  be  collect- 
ed  from  his  journals;  and,  though  Cecil  is  attached  to  George 
the  Fourth's  household,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  has  not  preserved 
one  individual  trait  of  his  royal  master  or  his  friends.  We  are 
willing  to  set  down  a  mistake  regarding  Shakspeare  as  the  efieet 
of  haste ;  but,  when  an  author  confounds  one  commandment  with 
another,  common  charity  requires  us  to  presume  that  he  ia  not  a 
clei^man.  The  French  scenes  betoken  a  residence  of  some 
length,  if  not  complete  domestication,  at  Paris ;  but  this  advan- 
tage is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  erroneous  notions  re- 
garding England,  inevitably  contracted  by  an  absentee.  The 
pretension,  the  superciliousness,  the  forced  vivacity,  the  slang  (for 
much  of  their  conversation  deserves  no  better  name)  of  Coil's 
associates,  belong  only  to  a  few  silly  men  and  women  of  the  demi- 
rep genus;  ease,  grace,  urbanity,  reserve,  and  (above  all)  r^- 
pose  of  manner,  are  the  true  characteristics  of  the  highest  order 
of  our  aristocracy.  Putting  all  these  things  together,  we  infer 
that  the  work  is  not  by  Lord  H.,  or  Lord  W.,  or  Mr  S.  D.,  or 
Mr  M,,  or  the  Rev.  ,  or  any  other  of  the  many  accom- 
plished persons  to  whom  it  has  been  confidently  attributed ;  but 
that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  liveliest,  cleverest,  wittiest, 
and  most  prolt6c  of  our  female  writers,  with  the  aid  of  a  learned 
iriend  to  supply  the  quotations,  and,  perhaps,  some  scraps  of  a 
posthumous  diary  or  journal  to  work  upon.  ^tU  diabolm  <aU  Urt 


Richardson's  biographers  have  preserved  an  anecdote  of  an 

old  lady,  frho,  being  obliged  to  have  books  read  to  heron  accoont 

of  8  weakness  in  her  eyes,  said  she  preferred  Sir  Charles  Gran- 

dison  for  that  purpose ;  because,  when  she  indulged  in  a  fit  of 

drowsiness,  she  ran  no  risk  of  losing  any  part  of  the  story,  but 

WM  nnrp  tn  flnit  the  characters  where  she  left  them,  conversing 

>ur.     De  Clifibrd  possesses  the  same  recom- 

o  it  where  you  wilt,  you  are  sure  to  find  some 

hero ;  and  the  main  action  is  little  more  than 

him  from  one  set  of  advisers  to  another.     The 

r  he  summarily  disposed  of. 

lineal  descendant  of  the  Cliffords  and  Bar- 


..yb 
i.  lini 

n  time ;  but  the  &mily  property  has  gradually 
his  father  has  sunk  to  tne  level  of  tuie  higher 
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Older  of  yeomanry,  tiiotirii  his  title  to  rank  whli  the  gentry  of 
his  oouBty  is  still  partially  recognised,  by  his  being  occasionally 
summoned  to  senre  on  the  grand  jury.     The  son  forms  an  ac- 

foaintance,  at  a  provindaf  school,  with  the  eldest  son  of  Mr 
lastings,  a  country  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who  claims  to  be 
descended  from  the  Plantagenets,  and  is  connected  by  marriage 
wUh  one  of  the  reigning  houses  of  Germany.  Bertha,  his  daugh- 
ter, is  a  personification  of  all  that  is  soft,  sweet,  and  lovely  in 
womanhood,  or  rather  girlhood ;  for  she  is  still  in  her  teens  when 
De  Clifford  becomes  devotedly  attached  to  her.  But  hx  from 
telling  his  love,  he  seems  content  to  regard  it  as  the  highest  act 
of  presumption  on  his  part  to  think  of  the  daughter  of  the  lord 
of  F oljambe  Park  as  one  who  could  ever  condescend  to  become 
his  wife ;  and  the  altered  character  of  his  schoolfellow,  Charles 
Hastings,  socm  repels  him  to  a  still  more  hopeless  distance.  When 
they  met  at  Oxford,  De  Clifford  is  made  to  feel  in  the  most 
painful  manner  the  difference  between  a  gentleman  conmioner  of 
Christchurch  and  an  exhibitioner  from  Queen's ;  a  friend  is  for- 
tunately at  hand  to  point  the  moral ;  he  braces  up  his  mind  for  a 
strong  effort,  shakes  off  his  davdreamng  and  despondency,  and 
wins  a  scholarship.  This  is  almost  all  ne  does  for  himself  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  book;  for  Mr  Ward's  views  are  diame- 
trically the  reverse  of  Miss  Edgeworth's,  as  developed  in  ^  Pa- 
*  tronage.'  No  sooner  has  this  one  step  towards  university 
distinction  been  obtained,  than,  like  another  Sterne  or  Goldsmith^ 
he  sets  off  on  a  walking  expedition,  in  the  course  of  which,  after 
encountering  sundry  adventures  all  ending  in  a  talk,  he  falls  in 
with  a  distant  relation,  one  Mr  Manners,  who  gives  him  an 
infinity  of  good  advice  and  an  introduction  to  the  prime  minister, 
Lord  Castleton.  He  is  at  once  made  private  secretary  to  his 
lordship,  and,  being  now  on  the  high-road  of  promotion,  is  not 
long  in  getting  a  sinecure  of  two  thousand  a^year  and  a  seat  in 
parliament.  Whilst  fortune  has  been  favouring  him,  she  has 
been  singularly  unkind  to  the  Hastings  family.  The  son  is 
killed  in  a  duel ;  the  father  is  half  ruined  by  a  hurricane ;  so  that, 
when  the  prosperous  De  Clifford  reappears  as  a  suitor,  there  is 
no  longer  amy  material  obstacle  beyond  that  which  is  created  by 
his  own  unaccountable  blindness  and  irresolution.  At  length, 
however,  he  finds  out,  what  had  long  been  clear  to  every  one 
eise-^tfaat  the  match  will  be  acceptable  to  all  parties,  and  hit 
constancy  is  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  Bertha,  who  had  recipro- 
cated his  feelings  from  the  first. 

The  great  charm  of  this  book  will  be  found  in  the  love-scenes; 
which  are  uniformly  remarkable  for  grace,  delicacy,  and  truth. 
We  would  particularly  instance  the  scene  in  the  little  valley  near 
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YoiIe,  where  the  authorship  of  the  verses  is  discussed.  TIm 
lover's  undue  diffidence,  when  the  consummalioa  of  his  hope* 
is  so  evidently  at  hand,  is  exceedingly  provoking ;  but  this  is  a 
fault  on  the  right  ude,  and  we  are  too  strongly  imbued  with  old- 
fashioned  notions  regarding  the  respect  due  to  the  sex,  to  dwell 
upon  it. 

We  also  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  general  good  sense, 
good  fe^ng*  and  gentlemanly  torn  of  the  disquisitions  on  books 
and  men,  ufe  and  manners,  which  occupy  three-fourths  of  the 
publication.     But  Mr  Ward  has  &Uen  into  a  few  errors,  which 
we  cannot  allow  to  circulate,  under  the  high  authority  of  his 
name,  without  a  protest.     In  the  first  place,  a  most  undue  im- 
portance is  attributed  to  rank  and  wealth.     It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
Ttn<u^  tliftt  the  undoubted  scion  of  two  noble  houses  could  ever 
arded  in  the  light  of  an  humble  follower,  or  poor 
'  the  Hastings'  family  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  cre- 
Hastings  to  be  represented  as  unde^oing  a  com- 
of  sentiment  when  his  own  fortunes  are  in  the 
:  Clifford's  in  the  ascendant.     The  reflection  that 
«  fought  on  the  same  side,  might  surely  have  sug. 
Lt  an  earlier  period  of  their  acquuntance.     A  smi 
^onnd  of  complaint,  is  the  manner  in  which  writers 
leal  press  are  treated  ;  and  the  discredit  thrown  upon 
•dy  by  the  introduction  of  Mr  John  Paragraph  as 
atative : — 

body  had  heaiA  oF  the  eminent  critic,  Mr  John  Pwa- 
;h  nobody  knen  what  he  had  been,  until  he  blazed  forth 


lirectors  of  the  pnblic  taite,  which  he  condescended  to  guide 
pnblication,  PeThaps  he  had  been,  like  myself,  a  decayed 
ongb,  aalike  myaelf,  he  bad  been  ten  years  on  the  town. 


)  Btrength  of  a  considerable  portion  of  reijaJce  in 
impenetrable  impudence  in  scattering  it,  whether  ia  print 
nn,  he  became  a  fiiBt^rete  character  in  the  walk  he  had 

;Taph  waa  eminent  for  a  natnral  «luig,  which  passed  with 
:  for  wit,  and  with  the  weak  and  timid  for  overpowering 
et  I  have  long,"  said  Granrille,  who  gave  tne  this  accoont, 
inre  of  his  underetanding  and  acquirements,  and  even  u, 
lends  to  be,  a  critic,  have  fonnd  him  below  mediocrity  ;  but 
o  has  either  the  mind,  manners,  or  literatare  of  a  gentleman, 
be  named.  For  the  ftllow  has  not  a  feeling  of  libenlity 
'  carcass  \  not  a  sentiment  of  poetry,  or  spark  of  imagina- 
commonest  knowledge  of  hiitoryi  still  less,  of  the  oatnre 


obvious  enquiry  suggests  itself: — 
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*  How  comes  it«  however/  said  I,  *  that  you  produce  sach  a  man  ?  for 
I  hear  jovl  hare  invited  him  to  dine  with  Lord  Castleton. 

*  Why,  he  is  one  of  those  persons  who,  heing  free  from  all  hurden  of 
modesty,  and  revelling  in  their  intrepidity  of  assurance,  are  so  far  of  use, 
in  oompany,  that  they  will  not  let  people  go  to  sleep.  I  have  therefore 
prevailed  upon  Lord  Castleton,  who  has  heard  of,  hut  never  yet  saw  him, 
to  let  me  invite  him,  if  only  to  show  the  sort  of  animal  he  is.  You  may 
he  sure  the  invitation  was  accepted,  for  he  is  a  great  tuft-hunter  as  well 
as  a  great  feeder,  A  turtle  would  entice  him  any  where,  and  ibr  a  plate 
of  it  he  would  even  sell  a  commendation  of  the  worst  book  that  ever  was 
written. 

<  But  turtle  from  a  lord,  and  that  lord  a  minister,  will  elevate  him  to 
the  third  heaven ;  for  it  is  certain  that  his  good  things,  if  he  have  any, 
depend  upon  the  good  things  on  the  table,  and  the  flow  of  his  wit  upon 
the  flow  of  the  claret.  In  short,  in  these  respects  he  is  an  illustration 
of  the  description  which  Johnson  gives  of  a  third  or  fourth-rate  critic, 
who  finds  he  can  boil  his  weekly  pot  better  by  abuse  than  by  praise. 

<  Granville  added,  moreover,  that  Paragraph  was  a  roost  despotic 
monarch  in  his  wav,  and  a  bully  among  all  minor  publishers  and  authors. 

*  In  short,'  said  be, '  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  vanity,  or  avarice, 
or  impudence,  are  uppermost  in  his  character. 

<  Such  was  the  redoubtable  Mr  Paragraph,  whom  my  friend  had  per- 
suaded Lord  Castleton  to  invite  to  his  dinner,  with  a  view  to  show  him 
and  his  company  what  they  had  often  heard  of,  but  perhaps  not  seen— 
one  of  the  self-elected  rulers  of  public  opinion.' 

The  invitation  is  accepted  ;  the  critic  attends,  and  after  mak- 
ing a  series  of  the  greatest  blunders,  abusing  his  host's  niece, 
contradicting  every  body,  and  parading  his  own  want  of  prin« 
ciple^  he  departs — leaving  behind  him  the  worst  possible  impres- 
Bion  of  journalism ;  though  Mr  Granville,  the  inviter,  is  kind 
enough  to  say,  that  the  vocation  has  been  adopted  by  *  many  real 
'  scholars  and  real  gentlemen,  whom  it  is  both  a  pleasure  and  ad- 
<  vantage  to  know.'  Now,  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  deny 
Ibat  the  Sunday  press  of  London  might  perhaps  supply  a  living 
parallel ;  but  when  did  such  a  character  ever  yet  succeed  m  attract- 
ing  general  attention,  of  a  kind  to  justify  his  being  invited  to  a 
nobleman's  table  to  meet  a  select  party  ?  or  how  could  he  have 
gained  admission  to  Lady  Hungerford's  drawing-room?  A 
shrewd  old  Scotch  lady  used  to  say,  that  she  always  began  to 
have  misgivings  of  the  Minister  when  he  preached  a  sermon 
against  backbiting.  Mr  Ward  must  excuse  us ;  but  we  always 
have  our  misgivings  of  an  author  when  he  rails  against  criticism. 
We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Mr  John  Paragraph  was  sug- 
gested by  an  unfriendly  notice  of  ^  Tremaine '  or  ^  De  Vere/ 

By  a  curious  inconsistency,  Mr  Ward  shows  considerable 
inclination,  in  another  place,  to  blame  the  nobility  for  not  being 
Biore  eager  to  court  the  society  of  men  of  genius ;  and  is  dissatis- 
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fied  because  the  wives  of  persons  who  have  risen  to  emiiieiioe  by 
their  talents,  are  not  received  with  the  same  distinction  as  tbeir 
husbands.  *  A  duke,  or  the  most  dandy  member  of  White's,  may 
^  not  be  above — nay,  may  feel  a  sort  of  complacency  in — walk- 

*  ing  arm-in-arm  with  some  very  brilliant  genius  of  the  age,thougk 

*  of  commonplace  connexions.     But  if  the  genius  have  a  wife, 

*  how  will  it  fare  with  her? ' 

To  illustrate  this  position,  he  relates  what  took  place  between 
a  certain  great  political  peer  and  an  eloquent  member  of  his 
party,  more  celebrated  for  his  abilities  than  his  family  or  station 
in  life.  The  orator,  emboldened  by  the  noble  lord's  professions 
of  friendship,  said  he  had  nothing  to  ask  for  himself,  but  he 
should  esteem  it  the  highest  honour  if  the  marchioness  would 

take  notice  of  Mrs  .     *  Ah  I  you  know,  my  dear  friend,' 

was  the  answer,  *  these  things  are  the  exclusive  province  of  the 

*  ladies,  and  husbands  never  interfere.     This  is  the  only  thing  in 

*  which  her  ladyship  never  allows  me  any  authority.'  We  see  do 
reason  why  she  should ;  nor  does  it  at  all  follow  that  this  is  the 
result  of  morgue.  Congeniality  of  pursuits  and  feelings  is  the 
ordinary  ground  of  intimacv,  and  this  is  n^ost  likely  to  exist 
amongst  persons  similarly  situated  as  regards  rank,  wealth,  and 
connexion.  The  natural  course  of  things  is  for  the  great  to  live 
together.  In  so  doing,  they  simply  exercise  a  privilege  common 
to  all  classes ;  and,  until  their  sets  shall  be  understood  to  com- 
prehend all  that  is  any  way  distinguished  by  genius,  agreeability, 
and  worth,  no  one,  not  born  amongst  them,  has  a  right  to  re^d 
exclusion,  or  rather  non-admission,  as  an  affront.     Why  could 

not  Mrs rest  satisfied  with  her  own  respectable  circle  ?  or, 

why  should  her  husband  attempt  to  force  her  into  so  uncomfort- 
able a  position  as  the  marchioness's  drawing-room  or  opera- box 
would  undoubtedly  have  turned  out?     Maisje  suis  id  cofnmyt  l<A 
obelisquel  exclaims  the  adventurer  in  one  of  Paul  de  Koch's  novels 
when  he  finds  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded  saloon  where 
he  knows  no  one;  and  many  a  would-be  fine  lady,  who  has 
found  marchionesses  more  compliant  than  Mr  Ward's,  has  been 
tempted  to  repeat  the  exclamation.     At  the  same  time  we  are 
not  apologists  for  superciliousness,  and  it  is  not  an  undue  leaniog 
towards  birth  or  rank,  but  an  unfeigned  veneration  for  intellectual 
excellence,  that  makes  us  reluctant  to  see  genius  degrade  itself  by 
descending  into  the  arena  to  eogage  in  a  contest  of  vulgar  vanityt 
instead  of  remaining  proudly  on  its  pedestal  to  receive  the  willi^^ 
homage  of  its  worshippers.     The  grand  error  consists  in  attri- 
buting the  entire  evil  to  the  aristocracy,  who  are  not  half  so  much 
to  blame  iot  repelling,  as  those  who  expose  themselves  to  b^  re- 
pelled. 
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Lady  Hungerford,  Mr  De  Clifford's  adviser,  or  rather  lecturer 
on  matters  of  fashioD,  comes  much  nearer  to  the  truth  when  en- 
deavouring to  define  the  limits  of  vulgarity  :•— 

<  All  that  I  mean,'  continued  the  lady,  <  is,  that  we  are  not  shocked  by 
what  only  appeared  in  its  natural  colours,  and  pursues  its  natural  course, 
remaining  always  in  its  appropriate  place,  h  is  when,  without  necessity. 
It  leaves  its  proper  place  from  choice,  and  forces  itself  where  it  ought 
not  to  be,  that  it  becomes  disgusting. 

<  Her  pupil,  not  quite  satistied,  enquires,  "  What  we  were  to  say  to 
the  disdain  with  which  a  duchess  will  sometimes  treat  the  wife  of  a  mer- 
chant however  rich,  or  a  lawyer  however  learned,  or  a  divine,  even 
though  a  bishop?" 

*  "  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  just  to  the  duchess  in  this  ?  "  re- 
turned the  lady.  "  No  duchess,  if  really  well  bred,  which  we  are  to  sup- 
poee  her,  would  ever  show  disdain  to  any  one  who  did  not  challenge  it 
Dj  some  impropriety  of  her  own.  If»  therefore,  there  is  disdain,  it  is  be- 
cause the  object  of  it  would  be  avoided  for  something  wrong,  and  perhaps 
innately  and  individually  vulgar,  even  if  she  were  a  duchess  herself." 

<  **  I  fear  to  ask,"  says  de  Clifford,  a  little  further  on,  **  for  the  proofs 
of  this  among  the  upper  ranks.'' 

i  M  Why,  there  is  aUways  vulgarity,  at  least  of  mind,**  answered  Lady 
HuDgerford,  <*  where  there  is  silly  affectution,  low-thoughted  pride,  (as 
of  purse  or  other  prosperity,)  towards  our  inferiors,  or  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice  towards  our  superiors  :  or,  what  is  \iorse,  a  despicable  attempt, 
by  flattery  or  parasitical  attentions,  to  obtain  their  notice,  or  insinuate 
ourselves  into  their  acquaintance.  Stich  is  the  case  of  all  parrentiesy 
who  have  not  sense  or  pride  of  mind  enough  to  use  their  good  fortune 
properly,  but  barter  the  diamond  of  independence  for  the  Bristol  stone  of 
vanity.  As  nothing  is  so  soon  seen  through  by  people  of  real  fisshion,  so 
nothing  is  so  much  ridiculed  or  contemned." ' 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  distinguished  authors  and  artists,  much 
less  the  law)'ers  and  divines,  who  are  chargeable  with  thb  weak- 
ness as  a  body.  They  are  readily  admitted  into  the  best  society, 
and  will  generally  be  found  mingling  naturally  and  easily  with 
the  most  cultivated  and  agreeable  (which,  may  or  may  not  be  the 
noblest  and  richest)  of  their  contemporaries.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  greatest  number  of  parasitical  aspirants,  content  to 
barter  *  the  diamond  of  their  independence  for  the  Bristol  stone 
*  of  vanity,'  are  to  be  found  amongst  persons  who  have  a  highly 
respectable  and  well  recognised  position  of  their  own — the  wives 
and  families  of  wealthy  merchants  and  country  gentlemen.  It 
is  a  melancholy  fact,  and  an  anomaly  well  worth  noting,  that 
many  of  these  make  it  their  whole  and  sole  object  to  obtain  the 
notice  of  the  female  leaders  of  fashion ;  and  seldom  venture  to 
announce  a  party  on  a  large  scale,  until  some  fine  lady  has  pro- 
mised Co  invite  the  company,  upon  the  express  condition  that  the 
hostess's  particular  friends  are  to  be  left  out ! 
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Al  tiie  ridL  of  beings  tbongbt  hypercritical,  we  must  take  the 
liberty  to  say  that  Lady  Hangerford  is  far  from  affording*  the 
best  possible  exemplification  of  the  maxims  she  is  so  fond  of  in- 
culcating. Surely  it  was  neither  well-bred  nor  judicious  to  begin 
conversation  with  a  shy  youth,  on  his  first  visit,  in  this  style : 
— *  Now  sit  down  and  talk  to  me,  not  as  a  fine  lady,  as  perhaps 
'  I  have  been  represented  to  yoo,  but  as  one  who  loves  mgenu- 


*  with  a  very  great  lady  who  waits  for  nobody,  and  which,  there- 
'  fore,  I  must  attend/ 

The  late  Charles  Mathews  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  city  dame, 
who  b^^  by  asking  him — when  he  was  g^ing  to  be  amusing ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  high  court  lady  to  add  the  restriction 
of  time  to  her  victim's  embarrassments. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  propriety  of  revising  the  quarrel 
scene  leading  to  the  duel.  If  Lord  Albany  had  spoken  in  such 
terms  of  the  father  and  sister  of  the  former  friend  and  compan- 
ion whom  he  had  killed,  he  would  have  been  hooted  from  so- 
ciety; and  no  gentleman  could  have  been  persuaded  to  go  out 
with  him. 

A  very  wide  field  of  criticism  is  yet  before  us,  and  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  the  author  to  stop  just  when  the  task  of  fault-finding  has 
been  completed,  and  that  of  commendation  should  commence ; 
but  our  space  is  limited,  and  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  break- 
ing off.  In  conclusion,  however,  we  can  confidently  state,  that 
though  the  younger  or  more  superficial  class  of  readers,  who 
take  up  a  novel  for  the  sake  of  excitement,  may  occasionally 
complain  of  dulness,  the  thinkers  and  observers  of  all  sorts  will 
find  no  lack  of  interest  in  this  book,  and  may  even  end  by  giving 

*  De  Clifford'  the  preference  over  his  showy  and  volatile  com- 
petitor. 
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Art.  III. — Memoirs  of  the  Cobnan  Family^  including  their  Cor- 
respondence  with  the  moH  distinguished  Personages  of  their 
Time.    By  Richard  Bbinslbt  Peaks.    2  vols.  8vo.    Lon- 
don: 184K 

^J^HBRB  u  new  matter  about  the  Colmans  in  these  volumes, 
-■-  ^  and  plenty  of  names  interesting^  to  the  reader's  memory ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  a  compilation,  and  ought  to  have  been  so  adver- 
tised.    Even  the  pre&ce  is  not  explicit  on  the  subject : — *  I  do 

*  not  feel  justified/  says  Mr  Peake,  « in  sending  these  Memoirs 

*  forth  to  the  public,  without  the  acknowledgment  that  I  have 

*  availed  myself,  in  the  early  part  of  the  work,  very  considerably 
'  of  the  materials  furnished  me  by  the  publisher/  But  who  would 
suppose  that  these  materials  meant  a  previous  work  by  another 
publisher,  almost  the  whole  of  which,  if  not  every  bit  of  it,  is 
transferred  to  the  pages  before  us ;  to  wit,  the  Posthumous  Letters 

from  various  celebrated  Men^  addressed  to  Francis  Coiman  and 
George  Coiman  the  Elder^  and  edited  by  the  Younger  Coiman  ? 
<  And  as  I  could  not  pretend,'  (continues  the  author,)  <  to  write 

*  in  a  better  style  than  George  Coiman  the  Younger,  The  Random 

*  Records  from  his  fertile  pen,  have  been  put  in  requisition  to  some 

*  extent.'.  Yes:  toa^meitesf  so  prettily  extensive,  that  it  amounts 
to  a  good  half  of  one  of  the  two  volumes — all  in  honest  marks  of 
quotation.  It  reminds  us  of  what  Foote  said  to  a  gentleman 
next  him  at  dinner,  whose  bread  he  had  laid  his  hands  on — *  I 

Erotest  I  took  it  for  the  loaf.'     Allowing,  therefore,  the  other* 
alf  to  the  quarto  volume  of  Posthumous  Letters^  the  public  have 
already  been  favoured  with  one  of  the  two  volumes  before  us ; 
and  the  other,  though  Mr  Peake  savs  it  has  been  supplied  *  by 

*  diligent  research  and  the  personal  recollections  of  tnirty-five 
'  years,'  and  that  letters  and  anecdotes  have  been  furnished 
mm  bv  several  friends,  is  so  unambitiously  executed — with  so 
much  haste  and  irrelevance,  such  dilation  on  small  topics  and 
silence  on  greater,  except  in  the  shape  of  an  acknowledged  criti- 
cism now  and  then,  from  quarters  m  truth  not  worth  acknow- 
ledging—that  we  are  sorry  so  pleasant  a  writer,  in  his  own  way, 
has  gone  out  of  it  to  get  up  so  poor  a  work  in  another.  We  have 
a  gratefol  recollection  of  some  very  amusing  Farces  by  Mr  Peake, 
P^'^^^sung  a  good  deal  of  humour,  and  not  without  a  spice  of 
mvention ;  and  wish  he  had  found  it  worth  his  while  to  turn  his 
thoughts  on  book-making  into  one  of  those  Genuine  drolleries, 
instead  of  these  two  solemn-£Bu»ed  masqueraders  in  purple  and 
gold.  Purchasers  do  not  like  such  things — for  they  do  not  find 
it^  pleasant  to  pay  for  books  twice  over  \  and  reviewers  do  not 
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/•because  it  is  vexatious  to  be  beguiled  into  rep^tions. 

/is  not  very  decorous;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
i  be  compelled  to  say  so  to  agreeable  people* 
ittch  being  premised,  it  is  to  be  conceded  to  almost  all 
-^«  _  J  this  kind,  that  there  are  names  one  is  never  tared  of 
hearing,  and  anecdotes  which  will  bear  the  chance  of  repetition, 
especially  with  fresh  comments.  Who  does  not  like  to  hear 
about  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  and  ^  men  whom  Pope  mentiofis, 
and  the  wits  of  any  a^e,  and  the  wcnnen,  and  all  the  scandal 
(now  harmless)  which  3iey  all  told  of  one  another ;  with  the  ex* 


ception  of  sucn  good-natured  saints  as  sweet  Lady  Suffolk,  and 
(what  shall  we  call  her?  for  we  do  not  like  to  call  her  any  thing 
ul)  Nelly  Gwynn  ?  Who  would  not  wish  to  know  all  be  could  of 
the  jovial  part  of  the  ascendency  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whom 
George  the  Second  wisely  liked  to  sit  t£ie^-ttl€  with  om  a 
bottle  ?  or  the  secret  hbtory  of  the  stinginess  of  his  antagonist 
Pultei^ey  ?  (there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  book  before  us) — or 
of  Gamck,  with  his  quick  eyes  ?  or  poor  Sir  Charles  Hanburv 
Williams,  with  his  wild  ones?  or  Bubb  Doddiogton  himself, 

Elastered  all  over  with  lace  and  obesity  ?  or  any  one  thing  of  anv 
uman  being  who  has  interested  others,  and  whose  very  cockech 
hat,  (Mr  hoop-petticoat  is  hung  upon  the  pegs  of  time  ? 

We  shall  therefore  notice  all  that  is  new  in  the  present 
volumes,  and  yet  not  omit  (in  the  hope  of  finding  some  novelty 
for  it)  a  good  deal  of  what  is  old.  We  should  otherwise  injure 
the  completeness  of  the  interest  which  we  have  derived  from  it 
oursel ves«  We  shall  speak,  first,  of  the  progenitor  of  the  Colmaas ; 
then  a  good  deal  of  his  son,  and  of  PuHeney,  Lord  Bath,  (taking 
care  to  preserve  what  is  new  of  either,  whether  absolutely  so,  or 
to  readers  in  general;)  then  pretty  nearly  confine  ourselves  to 
what  is  new  respecting  the  grandson,  (for  ^e  younger  Colman 
is  not  so  interesting  a  person  as  his  &ther ;)  and  conclude  with 
some  touches  on  other  celebrated  munes  of  the  principal  period 
concerned.  Towards  the  close  of  the  work  is  a  curious  original 
statement,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Arnold,  respecting  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  Colman  just  mentioned,  and  Us  fantaitic 
conduct  as  an  Examiner  of  Plays,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  portions  of  the  new  matter. 

Francis  Colmim,  though  not  of  an  andent,  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  respectaUe  family ;  for  the  first  thing  we  hear  of  him 
is  his  union  with  a  co-heiress,  one  of  whose  sisters  married  the 
above-«ientioned  once  fiunous  Pulteney,  afterwards  E!«rl  of  Bath, 
and  the  other  Lancelot  Charles  Lake,  Esq.,  of  the  old  family  ^ 
that  name,  by  wIkhu  she  beeame  the  mother  of  the  first  Viscewit 
Lake,  the  commander  in  the  East  Indies*    These  ladies  were 
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the  daughters  of  John  Oumley  of  Isleworth,  comniissary-geDeral 
to  the  anny.  He  had  been  a  glass^manu&cturer,  and  was  the 
builder  of  Oomley  House  in  that  village — a  mansion  which 
became  the  property,  and  some  time  the  residence  of  Pulteney. 
The  Colonel  Gumley,  of  whom  Walpole  tells  a  pleasant  anecdote, 
was  his  son ;  therefore  uncle  of  the  first  George  Colman.  We 
notice  these  side  relationsbips,  because  they  may  throw  light  on 
the  main  &mily  character.  Hanbury  Williams  intimates  that 
the  Colonel  was  both  illiterate  and  silly ;  but  libels  are  sometimes 
to  be  interpreted  by  oontraries,  and  Waipole's  anecdote  not  only 
^▼es  him  credit  for  wit,  but  shows  him  to  have  had  a  largeness 
of  epirit.  He  was  about  to  fight  a  duel  with  Braddock,  (after- 
wards 


•hMDOU]  „„„,      ,^^^ 

*  are  a  pow  dog  I  here,  take  my  purse ;  if  you  kill  me,  you  will  be 
^  ibreed  to  run  away,  Mid  then  you  will  not  have  a  shilling  to 
^  support  you."  Braddock  refused  the  purse,  insisted  on  the 
'  mel,  was  disarmed,  and  would  not  eyen  ask  his  life.'* 

The  Gamleys  all  seem  to  have  had  wit  and  spirit,  after  their 
several  fiashions;  and  therefore  may  claim  their  share  in  the 
spris'htHness  of  the  ColuMui  blood.     But  they  were  not  all  so 

fooa*humoured,  or  so  ready  with  their  purses  as  the  Colonel. 
Tsncis  Colman's  sister-in4aw,  the  Countess  of  Bath,  who  had 
a  ooodderable  inftience  on  the  future  destiny  of  his  fismily,  be- 
eame  as  great  a  by-word  for  avarice  as  her  disdnjB^ished  hus- 
biuNl ;  and  the  lampoons  of  the  day  gave  her  the  adcutional  credit 
of  being  a  vixen.  Pope  in  some  lines,  which  he  afterwards  sup- 
pressed, eompluns  that  her  marrii^  with  Pulteney  made  her 
proud.  We  add  the  lines  here,  because  they  are  not  in  the  ordi- 
dary  editions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  prosaical  cir- 
eamstances  transpire  sometimes  through  poetical  channels;  for 
it  is  in  these  verses,  and  the  conKnent  upon  them  by  the  ^pregi- 
oas  Mr  Ayie,  in  his  catchpesny  *  Life '  of  the  poet,  that  we  le^ 
the  trade  of  her  fiftther. 

*  With  scornful  mieoy  and  vsrioos  toss  of  air, 
Fantastick,  vain,  and  insolently  fiur, 
Grandeur  intoxicates  her  giddy  brain. 
She  looks  ambition,  and  she  moves  disdun. 
Far  other  carriage  graced  her  virgin  liie, 
But  charming  Gumley'B  lost  in  Pulteney 's  wife : 
Not  greater  arrogance  in  bim  we  find, 
And  this  conjnnction  swells  at  last  her  mind. 


•  LHUrt  of  Horace  Walpole,  voL  iiL  p.  144. 
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Oh  I  could  the  sire*  reoown*d  in  glass,  produce 
One  fftithful  mirror  for  bis  daughter  s  use, 
Wherein  she  might  her  haughty  errors  trace, 
And  by  reflection  learn  to  mend  her  face ; 
The  wonted  sweetness  to  her  form  restore, 
Be  what  she  was,  and  charm  mankind  once  more.' 

PuUeney  and  his  wife,  who  had  not  long  been  ennobled  when 
Ayre's  *  Life'  came  out,  and  who  were  then  very  unpopular — he 
for  his  political  tergiversation,  and  both  for  their  stinginess — had 
probably  refused  some  civility  or  bribery  to  Mr  Ayre ;  who,  in 
Kis  introduction  to  the  verses,  says  the  lady  became  ^  supercUUms 
'  as  she  grew  great,  and  prodigious  haughty,  though  only  a 
*  glass-man's  daughter.'* 

In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  Francis 
Colman  was  appointed  British  minister  at  the  court  of  Vienna ; 
from  which  place  he  was  subsequently  transferred  in  the  same 
capacity  to  that  of  Tuscany,  at  the  time  when  the  house  of 
Medici  was  verging  towards  its  close  in  the  person  of  good-na- 
tured, luxurious  John  Gaston,  who  took  to  his  bed  like  a  child, 
and  died  there  after  a  long  seclusion,  playing  with  his  toys. 
Colman,  as  the  representative  of  one  of  tne  allies  who  were  set* 
Uing  John  Gaston's  succession  for  him,  greatly  to  the  poor 

Erince's  annoyance,  had  an  uncomfortable  part  to  play  ;  but  pro- 
ably  did  it  in  the  best  possible  manner;  as,  besides  having 
'  wit,'  he  appears  to  have  been  as  good-natured  a  man  as  the 

Srand  duke,  and  as  careless  of  his  expenditure.  Pulteney  lectures 
im  for  making  presents ;  and  his  friend  Bubb  Doddington^  who, 
in  his  strange  mixture  of  sensible  and  ridiculous  qualities,  com« 
bined  a  tawdry  ostentation  with  judicious  economy,  refused  exe- 
cuting commissions  for  him  till  the  ambassador  had  considered 
whether  they  would  be  ^  prudent.'  Pulteney's  lecture  is  charac- 
teristic, and  a  curiosity.  After  speaking  of  some  damask  which 
Mrs  Pulteney  wished  to  import,  he  says — 

*  Now  I  have  given  you  this  trouble,  I  mnst  take  a  further  liberty,  and 
you  must  not  be  angry  if  I  chide  you  a  little  for  your  extravagance. 
What  makes  you  throw  away  your  money  in  presents  ?  I  am  much  con- 
cerned for  your  expense  on  my  account,  and  I  blame  you  for  it  on  any 
other  body's.  Believe  mcy  Colman^  there  are  Jew  people  worth  valuing 
80  much  as  (o  make  ones-self  a Jarthing  the  poorer  for  them*  For  my  part, 
I  own  that  I  am  quite  grown  out  of  humour  with  the  world  ;  and  the 
more  I  grow  acquainted  with  it,  the  less  I  like  it.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  cunning,  there  is  falsehood,  and  there  are  views  of  self-interest, 
that  mix  themselves  in  almost  all  the  friendships  that  are  contracted  be-. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Alexander  Pope,  Esq.  By 
WiUiam  Ayre,  Esq^  1745.  .  ^ 
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tween  man  and  man.  These  make  friendBhips  hardly  worth  cnltiTating 
an^r  where ;  I  am  rare  nowhere  worth  being*  at  any  considerable  charge 
to  preser? e  it.  Do  not  mistake  what  I  have  said  ;  I  mean  it  not  parti- 
cularly to  any  one  person,  bat  in  general ;  I  am  sore  what  I  haye  said 
is  Ime. — (VoL  i.  p,  9.) 

Pulteney,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  this  letter,  was  fond  of 
popularity,  and  claiming^  to  be  thought  the  most  disinterested  of 

n'  riots ;  yet,  even  in  no  ^ater  document  than  this,  the  public, 
it  transpired,  might  hare  discerned  the  secret  littleness  of 
sou],  which,  in  spite  of  his  abilities,  first  made  his  friendship  sink 
into  enmity  before  the  ascendency  of  the  rental  and  therefore 
wiser  nature  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  afterwards  warranted 
the  ill  constructions  put  upon  his  acceptance  of  a  peerage.  The 
pretended  meaning  of  the  letter  is,  *  You  and  I,  Colman,  are  a 
^  couple  of  excellent  fellows — too  good  for  the  rest  of  mankind  ; 

*  therefore,  do  not  let  them  impose  upon  us.'  But  the  obvious 
meaning  was,  (and  Colman  no  doubt  saw  through  it,)  *  I  am 

*  not  to  be  taken  in  by  the  presents  you  make  me;  I  am  the 

*  richer  man — very  ricn — and  therefore  you  expect  that  I  shall 

*  make  you  appropriate  gifts  in  return — I  shall  do  no  such  thing ; 

*  so,  in  order  to  screen  my  particular  shabbiness,  I  must  pretend 

*  that  all  mankind  are  shabby ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  an  awkward 

*  inclusion  of  both  of  us  in  the  category,  I  must  pretend  that 
^  we  are  each  of  us  an  exception.' 

Wonderful  truly,  was  this  pitch  of  secret  wisdom,  to  which 
the  profound  statesman,  William  Pulteney,  had  brought  himself 
in  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  the  sixtv-second  year  of  his 
age,  by  dint  of  his  knowing  head  and  his  foolish  heart !  He  had 
found  out  that  there  was  *  such  a  thin^  as  cunning,'  that  there 
was  *  falsehood,'  and  that  people,  for  the  most  part,  really  ex- 
pected good  offices  of  one  another ;  and  so  the  abundance  of 
these  *  mare's-nests,'  convinced  him,  that  there  was  no  human 
being  worth  being  a  farthing  out  of  pocket  for,  (or,  as  he  patheti- 
cally puts  it,  *  the  poorer ; ')  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  farthing 
was  a  thing  of  inestimable  value,  simply  because  if  added  to  his 
power  over  those  very  human  beings,  and  his  consequence  in 
their  eyes ! — So  stupid  are  base  conclusions,  even  in  the  most 
sagacious  heads ;  and  such  feeble  misgiving  and  rottenness  was 
there  at  the  core  of  the  nature  of  this  man,  while  he  was  impo- 
sing upon  the  public  with  all  the  wonders  of  his  rhetoric,  and 
Dated  to  show  them  the  spectacle  of  a  *  fool  of  great  parts,' — of 
one  who  could  only  attain  a  comfortable  idea  of  himself  by 
Acraping  up  every  penny  he  could  get,  and  piecing  out  his  per- 
sonal consciousness  with  the  proceeds ! 

The  elder  George  Colman  gave  his  son  an  amusing  bstance 
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ef  de  panitnony  of  this  eminetit  penon : — *  Across  a  kne,  near 

<  his  country  house,  through  which  his  lordship  often  passed  in 

*  his  carriage,  a  gate  was  placed,  which  was  opened  fortmyeUen 

*  by  a  poor  old  woman.     His  lordship  one  day,  touched  by  het 

*  appearance,  gave  the  word  to  halt ;  the  outriders  echoed  the 

<  order,  the  coachman  pulled  up,  the  cayalcade  stood  still ;  and 
^  William  Palteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  stretching  forth  hishandfrom  his 
'  coach,  bedizened  with  coronets  and  drawn  by  four  horses,  threw 
'  tothevenerableobiectofhisbounty — ahal^nnyl*  <LerdBatli»' 
adds  Mr  Peake,  with  a  judicious  repudiation  of  astonishment, 
'  died  worth  twdye  hundred  thousand  pounds — ^no  wonder !' 

Pulteney's  brother-in-law,  in  addition  to  his  probable  accept- 
ability with  the  grand  duke,  on  account  of  the  anuaUeness  of 
his  character,  seems  to  have  had  a  proper  Florentine  ambassa- 
dor's taste  for  hospitality,  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts*  He  welcomed 
and  speeded  his  countrymen  in  their  tours  through  Italy ;  got 
up  meetings  of  impromsatori  for  their  entertainment;  good- 
naturedlv  executed  all  sorts  of  commissions ;  and  was  the  medium 
of  Handers  engagement  of  Senisino  for  the  London  opera 
(Mr  Peake  intimates  that  he  wrote  mi  opera  himself;  but  we 
can  find  no  traces  of  it.)  He,  doubtless,  gave  also  plenty  of  din- 
ners ;  and  feasted,  according  as  it  suited  &e  guests,  in  the  Itatiaa 
or  English  fashions — drinking  light  wines  with  the  fonner  and 
strong  with  the  latter,  and  sitting  up  ^  o'  nights '  to  give  music 
in  gardens.  Whether  he  was  too  careless  a  livei^  or  of  too  deli- 
cate a  frame,  to  sustain  the  luxurious  bustle  of  tUs  sort  of  exist- 
ence, does  not  appear ;  but  his  health  declined  during  his  em- 
bassy, and  he  died  in  the  spring  of  1 733  at  Pisa,  where  he  had 
gone  for  change  of  air.  In  the  winter  he  had  written  his  wife 
the  following  letter;  the  tenderness  of  which,  and  its  willing 
cheerfulness  m  the  midst  of  debility,  seem  evidences  of  a  nature^ 
which,  one  would  think,  a  companion  would  have  been  very  un- 
willing to  part  with.  It  contains  also  one  or  two  amusing  inti- 
mations of  Italian  customs.  We  retain  die  original  spelling,  &Ct 
as  part  of  the  costume  of  the  day : — 

'  Pi$a,  Ikcember  1732, 

'  Mv  DEAREST  LlPE, 

«  You  know  I  am  positively  forbid  writing  till  I  find  myself  stronger 
in  health,  so  that  I  will  only  trouble  you  with  these  few  lines,  to  wish 
you  and  the  two  dear  little  ones  a  continnation  of  all  beahb  and  happi- 
ness, and  to  tell  you  that  I  hope  I  begin  to  gather  strength  here,  thongh 
the  weather  has  been  very  cold  ever  since  my  arrival  here :  however,  I 
have  one  of  the  warmest  and  plesantest  bed-chambers  that  ever  I  saw, 
the  sun  coming  in  from  15  in  the  morning  till  28  hours  at  aight,  and  in 
the  next  room  I  have  a  chimney.    The  wild-fowl  is  so  eztraoidioarj 
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good  bert,  tiiat  I  alwll  lend  von  a  tute  of  it  next  Thnnds^  morning  by 
the  procKcio  (curier,)  which  trrivm  ftt  Florence  that  aight. 

<  I  can  add  no  more  at  preeent  than  that  I  am,  with  the  nlmoat  affw 
tion — My  dearest  dear,  jours  for  eTcr, 

*  F.  Couf  AN. 
*  M7  serrice  to  Mrs  Tjndall.' 

But  an  Bffectiooate  nature  may  hare  lore  enoueb  in  it  *  for  two,' 
»nd  lavish  fond  votxIb  on  a  companion  without  navinr  net  with 
a  heart  like  its  own.     The  apparent  unfeelingneBS  of  the  letter 
that  £ollowB»  written  by  Mra  Colman  on  the  day  of  her  hiuband's 
d«ath,  mi^bt,  it  is  true,  by  possibility  have  been  the  very  stupe- 
action  of  Borro  V ;  and  the  meotion  of  the  children  but  an  escape 
^  tenderness  to  a  subject  on  which  it  dared  to  speak,  from  one 
00  whioh  it  did  not.    *  I  pray  thee,'  says  the  molaer,  in  the  fine 
Aid  diaaa  of  Webster,  when  she  is  about  to  lose  her  life^— * 
•  I  pray  thee,  lixik  thou  gitf'at  my  little  boy 
Some  ayrap  for  bis  cold,  and  let  the  girl 
Say  her  prvyen  ere  the  sleep^^Now  what  yoa  pleaae.' 

But  we  shall  see  presently  that  this  is  not  very  likely.  The 
letter,  which  is  addressed  to  the  governess,  bepns  in  the  third 
person  and  ends  with  the  first : — 

<  Madah, 

*  Mrs  Colman  being  nnc«rtaiii  whether  the  thM  return  to  Florence 
to-morrow  or  no,  detirea  that  yon  will  take  all  poasible  care  of  the  child, 
and,  aotwitbataBding,  yon  will  be  obliged  to  attend  the  contui,  who  will 
be  with  yoa  to-morrow ;  yet  ahe  b^;8  that  yon  would  at  the  aame  tine 
leave  the  ahild  in  the  safest  banda,  ai  likewiae  take  care  of  every  thing 
coBimiltcd  to  your  charge,  eepecially  dbaji  fscce,  and  not  leare  her  to 
cry  but  to  take  her  with  yon  every  where,  where  you  properly  can; 
which  at  present  conclndea  from — Youri, 

•  M*" '''■•-•" 

•  PUa,  April  20,  1733. 

<  P.S.  Mr  Colman  departed  this  life  this  morning  s 
7  o'clock.' 

Mra  Colman  was  not  a  constant  resident  wit 
They  seem  to  have  been  a  etxxl  dc^l  like  the  n 
whose  firares  were  alternately  visible,  in  the  old 
meter  culed  a  weathei^house.  Sometimes  Mrs  O 
'  husband  abroad, and  sometimesnot.  Nowitisthei 
together,  which  divides  them ;  and  during  thi 
residing  with  the  Pulteneya.  Then  the  climi 
disagrees  with  her,  and  she  goes  to  join  Mr  Coli 
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Then  the  climate  of  Florence  disagrees,  and  she  returns  to 
England.  Even  during  his  last  illness,  we  see  she  is  act  with 
him  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  impossible  to  know  the  truth  of 
any  circumstance  till  we  know  it  in  all  its  bearings ;  and  perhaps 
the  fault,  if  any,  may  hare  been  Colman's.  But,  to  judge  from 
appearances,  the  lady  was  not  free  from  the  humours  to  which 
heiresses  are  liable.  None  of  the  sisters  had  probably  any  very 
great  love  lost  among  them.  We  hear  little  of  iJetitia,  who 
married  Mr  Lake ;  the  Countess  thinks  it  enough,  as  an  excuse 
for  not  writing  to  her  sister  Colman  in  a  foreign  country,  to  say 
that  she  is  *  too  idle  ;'  and,  at  some  period  after  the  lattePs  return 
to  England,  Mrs  Colman  is  a  good  while  without  paying  a  visit 
to  the  Countess.  At  a  subsequent  period  Lord  Bath  says  he 
^  never'  sees  her.  And  yet  the  Earl  nad  taken  charge  of  young 
Colman's  educaUon  and  prospects.  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason. 
The  Baths  were  rich  and  proud,  and  had  not  the  art  of  doing 
things  handsomely:  Mrs  Colman  was  a  poor  man's  widow,  at  least 
she  must  have  been  left  poor  enough  to  warrant  the  transfer  of 
her  son  to  their  care ;  and  it  is  hard  to  know  how  to  be  grateful 
to  niggardly  ostentation.  She  might  have  attributed  their  par 
tronage  of  a  nephew  to  pride  alone ;  especially  as  they  themselves 
had  but  one  child,  and  were  not  fond  of  the  rest  of  their  kindred. 
It  is  true,  Lord  Bath  was  not  ^  bound,'  (as  the  phrase  is,)  to  take 
care  of  his  wife's  nephew  at  all,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Countess  ;  but  as  the  thing  was  to  be  done,  from 
whatever  motives,  the  proper  point  would  have  been  to  do  it 
handsomely  ;  whereas  it  is  clear  that  they  got  off  as  cheaply  in 
the  matter  as  they  well  could.  And  yet  so  unusual  was  the  Earl's 
liberality  thought  by  some,  that  they  could  only  account  for  it 
by  supposing  his  nephew  to  be  his  son ! — a  good  round  piece  of 
scandal,  which  impossibility  itself  disapproved;  the  parties,  whose 
neighbourhood  during  certain  periods  was  somewhat  indbpen- 
sable  to  such  a  conclusion,  residing,  at  those  delicate  points  of 
chronology,   in  two  different  countnes. 

The  boy  whose  education  was  thus  taken  under  the  care  of 
Lord  Bath,  was  the  future  dramatist,  the  author  of  the  *  Jealous 
Wife'  &c. — the  elder  George  Colman.  He  was  bom  at  Florence 
in  the  year  1732,  during  his  father's  embassy;  and  at  the  proper 
age  was  sent  by  his  aunt's  husband  to  Westminster,  where  he 
had  Vincent  Bourne  for  one  of  his  teachers,  and  for  contempo- 
raries— his  brother  dramatist  Cumberland,  Warren  Hasdngs, 
Lloyd,  Cowper,  Churchill,  and  Bunnell  Thornton.  Chalmers, 
in  his  edition  of  the  ^  British  Poets,*  laments  that  Lloyd  was  as- 
sociated at  Westminster  with  Churchill,  Thornton,  Colman,  and 
some  others,  to  whom  his  erroneous  life  may  be  asmbed.     But 
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why  sOf  any  more  than  theirs  to  his?  It  does  not  appear  that 
Colman  was  a  '  bad  boy'  at  school ;  and  Lloyd  was  the  son  of 
one  of  the  masters,  and  therefore  might  have  had  more  license 
than  the  rest.  Lloyd  may  have  been  of  a  gentler  nature  than 
the  most  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Cowper ;  but  certainly 
he  turned  out  inferior  to  them  all  in  industry  as  well  as  abilities. 
He  did  not,  however,  exasperate  hostility  so  much ;  and  hence 
the  willingness  to  consider  him  the  better  man. 

Lord  and  Lady  Bath  kept  a  strict  eye  on  their  proiegS  at 
sdiool,  particularly  in  the  article  of  *  charges.'  Their  epistolary 
correspondence  with  him  sets  out  with  very  liberal  promises,  and 
Lord  Bath  more  than  once  declares  that  he  looks  upon  him 
as  '  almost  a  second  son  ;'  which  fashion  of  speaking  is  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  grounds  for  conjecturing  that  the  Earl 
was  really  his  father.  Now,  it  is  proper  to  keep  an  eye  upon  a 
boy's  expenditure,  and  also  to  stimulate  him  to  be  the  creator  of 
bis  own  fortune ;  but  it  should  not  be  done  in  a  way  to  make 
bim  suspect  the  motives  of  advisers.  In  the  correspondence 
alluded  to,  no  opportunity  is  lost  of  inculcating  industry  and 
economy,  not  always  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  or  at  seasons 
that  are  in  the  best  taste ;  so  that  what  would  have  been  very 
proper,  and  might  have  been  'equally  persuasive,  under  other 
circumstances,  ran  the  risk  of  disgusting  the  youth  with  their 
views  for  him  in  after  life,  and  probably  did  contribute  to  do  so. 
His  own  want  of  means  is  anxiously  kept  before  him ;  and  the 
noble  lord  and  lady,  rolling  in  wealth,  repeatedly  tell  him  they 
do  *  all  they  can,'  which  the  boy,  to  speak  in  plain  school  terms, 
most  have  known  to  be  '  a  great  lie.'  The  same  tone  was  kept 
up  when  he  went  to  college,  and  afterwards  when  he  entered  the 
Law.  Lady  Bath  wished  him  to  go  into  the  Church — doubtless 
because  his  lordship  could  give  him  a  living,  which  would  have 
cost  herself  nothing.  But  the  noble  Earl,  who  would  give  no- 
thing if  he  could  help  it,  and  who,  nevertheless,  had  a  sympathy 
with  the  wit  and  talents  which  the  youth  had  exhibited,  had 
TisioQs  for  him  of  riches  and  eloquence  at  the  bar — not  omitting 
a  side  eye  to  the  chance  of  his  marrying  a  fortune,  which  he 
probably  thought  more  likely  in  a  brisk  young  lawyer,  licensed 
to  deal  m  all  the  laical  advances  of  gallantry,  than  under  the 
aM>re  subdued  approaches  of  the  cloth. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  our  dislike  of  the  avaricious  character 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Bath,  may  induce  us  to  construe  their  letters 
harshly,  and  not  to  do  justice  to  the  amount  of  that  affection  for 
their  neidiew  which,  more  or  less,  they  undoubtedly  felt ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  give  them  credit  for  the  most  liberal  meanin|^ 
under  doubtful  circumstances,  when  the  pettiness  of  their  spirit 
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uDConsoioudy  avows  itself  under  others,  and  when  we  know 
what  sort  of  people  they  were  in  ordinarv.  The  Comrteea  takes 
upon  herself  the  disae^reeable  task  of  writings  suspimois  of  the  lad's 
honeslir ;  and  the  following  are  spectn^ns  of  the  noble  Eari : — 

'  I  have  got  from  Mr  Gidott  a  list  of  such  new  books  as  will  be  proper 
for  the  beginning  of  yonr  stadjs  ;  bat,  as  you  are  not  to  begin  those  t'dl 
70Q  haye  finished  at  the  Uniyersity,  it  is  needless  to  purchase  those 
books  till  you  return  to  town,  unless  you  can  find  some  of  them  ia  book- 
sdiers'  shops,  of  good  edition,  and  to  he  9old  tkemp* 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  When  you  are  there,  (in  Lincoln's  Inn,)  I  tell  yon  before  haad,  (M 
IwQl  hone  you  doidy  wtiched^  aad  be  constantly  infonaed  how  yon  em- 
ploy your  time.' 

•  «  •  •  « 

'  I  hope  yonr  increased  reyenue,'  (when  he  had  begun  to  get  feesy)  *  will 
enable  you  to  add  a  c6telet  to  your  dinner,  and  a  caupU  of^aysUrs  mors 
to  your  supper*' 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  We  are  in  expectation  of  you,  to  layish  away  some  of  that  money 
you  got  so  plentifully,  and  with  so  much  ease,  in  your  legal  peregrination.' 
(This  is  said  in  order  to  assume  that  he  really  did  so,  and  was  not  to 
ask  his  patron  for  any.)  *  The  first  thing  an  honest  man  should  do,  is 
to  pay  his  just  debts,  and  consequently  i  shaU  bafe  my  twenty  gainess 
refunded,  with  what  ifUerett  you  think  fit** 

If  this  be  a  pleasantry,  it  was  still  the  pleasantry  of  a  yery 
rich  lord  and  a  stingy  man. 

<  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  .notable  sno 
cess  at  Oxford.  You  say  yon  got  two  guineas  by  saying  two  ngien  from 
hanging.  I  wish  you  was  to  haye  two  guineas  a-piece  for  eyery  man  in 
Oxford  that  deserves  to  be  hanged,  and  then  the  Uniyersity  would  be 
of  some  use  to  you.  At  Worcester,  I  doubt  you  will  get  but  little,  but 
get  acquainted  with  two  or  three  roguish  attorneys,  and  they  will  lay 
you  in  a  stock  of  causes  for  next  assizes,  when  you  are  to  be  no  longer 
at  my  expense* 

It /might  be  proper  that  Colman  should  be  no  longer  at  his 
lordship's  expense;  but  this  is  not  the  phraseology.of  a  generous 
or  judicious  friend. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  Are  you  in  pursuit  of  any  other  more  material  bnsine«,  mdk  at 

foUomng  any  fine  womath  with  a  fortvmt  (/L.IOO^OOO  V  (the  example 

set  by  his  wealthy  self,)  '  or  do  you  design  to  return  to  us  sgaiq,  just  as 

wise  and  witty  as  you  went,  with  only  a  little  less  mopey  in  your  pocj^t  ?' 

Some  officers  in  the  army  subscribe  their  rank  with  Uieir  name, 
when  they  write  letters ;  and  some  noble  personi^es  on  the  Con- 
tinent enlarge  upon  their  titles.   It  is  a  pity  that  Lord  Bath  had 
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not  been  obliged  to  add  to  his  sigiiatnre  in  some  of  these  letters, 

*  Proprietor  of  the  Pulteney  estates  in  Westminster,  Middlesex, 
'  Somersetshire,  Salop,  Montgomeryshire,  Yorkshire,  and  other 
■  ^aces,  besides  the  ground  tn  Carlton  Street,  all  Picoiulilly  to 

<  Hyde  Park  comer,  in  all  forty  acres,  all  built  on,  which,  at  the 

*  expiration  of  the  leases,  will  bring  in  L*  100,000  a-year,  con- 

<  firmed  by  actof  Parliament  to  me,  the  said  Liord  Bath,  when  I 

<  obtMned  my  title/    (See  vol.  i.  p.  207.) 

This  would  have  looked  well  after  the  books  'to  be  sold  cheap,' 
and  the  *  cojuple  of  oysters ;'  or  suppose  it  had  been  added  to 
what  comes  next: — 

'  I  have  sent  you  two  of  the  prints  you  saw  yesterday,'  (por- 
'  tnnts  of  himself;)  *  pray  present  one  of  them,  in  my  name  and 

*  with  my  humble  service,  to  Mrs  Garrick,  and  let  her  know,  if 
^  she  will  knock  to  pieces  auff  old  deal  box^  amd  make  a  kind  of  a 
^Jrame^  and  hang  the  print  up  in  any  chamber  that  belongs  to 

*  her,  it  will  be  doing  me  and  the  picture  more  honour  than 
'  either  deserTe*' 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  translator  of  Epictetus,  who,  toge- 
ther with  her  friend  Mrs  Montara,  of  bluestocking  celebnty, 
"waa  mqch  with  Lord  Bath  in  his  later  years,  says  '  his  dis- 

*  ym&oiSk  was  naturally  compassionate  and  generous ;  but  that 
'  his  unfortunate  connexion  with  a  wife  of  a  very  contrary  disjpo- 

*  sitaon,  and  to  whom  he  was  too  good-naturedly  compliant,  had 
'*  checked -the  tendency  of  his  own  heart,  and  indwctda  fatal  habit j 
'  which  he  must  find  it  difficult  to  alter  at  so  advanced  an  age  I ' 
Pbor,  habitual  old  boy  I  He  was  by  nature  generous ;  but  his 
^wUa,  a  second  and  a  stronger  nature,  came  in,  and  made  him 
atfaigy  1  He  was  handsome  '  by  the  grace  of  God ; '  but  ugly* 
miaded  in  right  of  his  wife.  It  was  very  Christian  of  Mrs 
Carter  to  say  so ;  for  Lord  Bath  profited  so  much  by  the  plea- 
aoie  of  her  society— -perhaps  not  seldom  at  her  expense,  (for  he 
was  fond  of  dining  out) — that,  as  her  means  were  humble,  it 
-was  thought  he  would  have  left  her  some  modicum  to  assist  her. 
Ck>  strong  was  the  impression  to  that  effect,  that  as  it  was  done 
neitiier  by  himself  nor  by  the  next  heir,  the  next  but  one  supplied 
the  omiBiion  I  To  Mrs  Montagu,  who  worshipped  his  portrait 
over  her  mantelfnece,  and  who,  being  rich  herself,  might  reason- 
mHj  perhaps  have  expected  a  legacy,  (for  such  people  love  to 

fiv«  te  those  who  do  not  want  it— 4t  adds  to  the  idea  of  a  heap,) 
had  not  the  courage  to  leave  more  than  a  ring  and  a  couple 
of  diamond  earrings.  Even  charming  Lady  Hervey,  (for  he  was 
always  somewhat  oi  a  gallant,  and  loved  every  image  of  plea- 
sure except  when  it  was  costly,) — even  she,  at  wLose  table  be  had 
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bad  a  charitable  knife  and  fork,  got  notbing.     She  says,  in  her 
usual  sensible  way  : — 

<  Lord  Bath*8  leaving  me  no  Httle  bauble,  in  token  of  reniembraace» 
did  not  sarprise,  and  consequently  could  not  vex  me.  He  was  a  most 
agreeable  companion,  and  a  very  good-humoured  man ;  but  I,  that  bare 
known  him  above  forty  years,  knew  that  he  never  thought  of  any  one 
when  he  did  not  see  them — ^nor  ever  cared  a  great  deal  for  those  he 
did  see.  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  leave  poor  Johnstone'  (the  daaghter  of  his 
cousin,  Daniel  Pulteney)  *•  wherewithal  to  make  her  easy,  as  she  was  not 
only  a  near  relation  who  wanted  his  kindness,  but  the  daughter  of  a  msa 
to  whom  he  had  essential  obligations,  and  professed  to  love.  I  wish  he 
had  left  Mrs  Carter  the  forty  pounds  a-year  you  mention,  but  she  is  not 
named  in  his  will ;  whilst  he  lived,  he  made  her  several  presents,  (T)  and, 
as  I  have  been  told,  solicited  a  pension  for  her  from  the  crown,  one  hat 
great  merit,  but  very  little  money ;  and  as  he  s^w  her  often,  and  profited 
by  the  one,  'tis  pity  he  did  not  furnish  her  with  the  other.  He  has  left 
an  immense  fortune  to  a  brother  he  never  cared  for,  and  always,  with 
reason,  he  despised ;  and  a  great  deal  to  a  man  he  once  liked,  bat  had 
lately  great  reason  to  think  ill  of.'  (Was  this  some  mistake  respectkf 
Colman  ?)  <  I  am  sorry  he  is  dead ;  he  was  very  agreeable  and  eater- 
taining ;  and  whenever  I  was  well  enough  to  go  down  stairs,  and  ^we 
him  a  good  dinner^  he  was  always  ready  to  give  me  his  good  company  ia 
return.  I  was  satisfied  with  that;  one  must  take  people  as  they  are; 
perhaps  hardly  any  are,  in  every  respect,  just  what  they  should  be.'  * 

As  to  Colman,  be  did  receive  some  annuity ;  it  is  not  known 
to  what  amount:  report  said  nine  hundred  guineas.  But  he 
thought  he  had  reason,  from  bis  expectations,  to  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed. The  Elarl,  in  bis  will,  nad  actually  named  him  for 
succession  to  a  valuable  estate,  (Lord  Chesterfield  reckoned  it 
at  fifteen  thousand  a  year  I)  subject  to  the  next  heir's  approbation ; 
and  bad  Lady  Bath  not  unluckily  died  before  bis  lordship,  it  is 
probable  that  her  consanguinity  would  have  secured  it  him.  As 
It  was,  be  was  left  with  the  annuity  and  his  disappointment  ia 
the  bands  of  the  EarFs  brother.  General  Pulteney,  to  do  what 
the  latter  pleased  with  him.  The  General  promised  to  be  pleased 
to  do  a  great  deal,  and  spoke  of  Lord  Bath's  ^  visible '  int^tions 
to  the  same  efiect.  He  told  him  even,  according  to  Colman's 
statement,  (in  a  pamphlet  which  be  thought  himself  called  upon 
to  write*  on  the  subject,)  that  he  regarded  him  as  an  <  er^mi 
*'  de  JamiUej  who  was  not  to  be  overlooked  and  neglected ;  saidf 
that  be  *  supposed  he  should  no  longer  think  of  the  profession  to 


♦  <  Letters  of  Mary  Lepel,  Lady  Hervey,'  p.  306.    The  passage  i» 
quoted  in  the  '  Colman  Memoirs.' 
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*  which  he  had  been  desUned,'  and  made  him  '  a  present  of  hia 

*  chariot.' 

*  Such  a  call^om  the  bar,'  says  the  dramatist,  '  was  too  tempt- 

*  iog  to  be  resisted,  and  I  accordingly  quitted  my  tie-nig,  gown, 

*  and  band,  and  my  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn.     I  did  not,  how- 

*  ever,  lolt  long  in  the  General's  chariot  without  some  disagree- 
'  able  jolts  in  it.  Malice  soon  began  her  operations,  and  endea- 
'  voured  to  prejudice  him  against  me.' 

In  the  rest  of  the  statement  it  is  intimated  that  the  decline  of 
the  General's  favour  nas  owing  solely  to  Colman's  neglecting 
the  Law  for  the  Drama,  and  that  it  was  brought  to  a  fatal  close  by 
bis  becoming  the  purchaser  of  a  share  in  Covent-Garden  theatre. 
But,  according  to  Mr  Pealce,  this  was  only  half  the  truth  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  ofFeijce  consbted  in  his  '  pertinaciously  '  living 
with  a  Miss  Ford,  who  afterwards  became  nis  wife.  Miss  Ford 
bad  lived  in  the  same  manner  with  Mossop  the  actor,  and  had 
had  a  daughter  by  him.  Isaac  Reed  has  recorded,  on  theautho- 
rity  of  Bishop  Douglas,  that  General  Pulteney  '  offered  Col- 

*  man  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  to  provide  amply  for  him,  if  he 

*  would  quit  his  theatrical  connexions,  particularly  Miss  Ford,' 

And  so  he  might  have  done.  Colman,  disagreeable  as  the 
General  was  felt  to  be  by  every  body,  had  paid  Si  the  court  to 
him,  which,  to  a  man  so  disliked,  must  have  been  particularly 
welcome,  and  which  a  nature,  not  otherwise  servile,  n  '  ' 
excused  for  paying,  under  the  circumstances,  by  the  f 
andcipated  from  hopes  bequeathed.  But  there  was  obst 
all  sides,  and  a  desire,  natural  to  most  people,  of  settlinj 
their  own  way.  The  General,  like  bis  brother  the  Ear 
him,  in  proportion  as  he  was  weak  with  avarice,  was  s 
will ;  nice  in  his  demands  for  perfect  reasons  why  he  sho 
with  his  money,  and  most  bkely  not  very  anxious  tl 
■bould  be  found.  He  had  said  pleasant  things  while  in 
flush  of  possession  ;  bad  begun  to  think  them  not  so  v 
or  sober  when  he  found  Colman  seated  in  his  chariotj  ai 
«asy  to  pick  a  quarrel,  if  not  with  the  manners  of  the  ex 
yet  with  the  theatrical  managements  which  he  banker 
mud  the  mistress  whom  he  would  not  turn  away.  It  h 
understood  by  Colman,  that  the  special  bequest  intended 
Lord  Bath  was  an  estate  called  the  Bradford  or  Newpoi 
originally  in  the  Newport  family,  and,  according  to  Loi 
terfield,  stolen  from  them.  Chesterfield  makes  the  char, 
over  in  his  Letttra  to  hit  S<m : — 

•  The  whole  nibiect,'  he  mjpb,  '  of  conversation  at  present,  (Ja 
is  the  death  and  will  of  Lord  Dalh  ;  he  has  left  abovB  twelve 
ponods  ■■  cash,  stocki,  and  mortgages  i  bis  own  estate,  in  1 
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improyed  to  fifteen  thontMid  pooiids  •^-jreur,  %xA  the  Bmdfioid  eetete, 
which  he  *  *  '-^these  stars  are  left  to  shioe  in  terrible  obecuritj)— *  is  s» 
much  ;  both  which,  at  onlj  five-and-twentj  years'  purchase,  amomt  to 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  all  this  he  has  left  to  bia  brotber. 
General  Pultenej,  and  in  his  own  disposal,  though  he  never  loved  him* 
The  legacies  he  has  left  are  trifling,  for,  in  truth,  he  cared  for  nobodj ; 
the  words  give  and  bequeath  were  too  shocking  to  him  to  repeat,  and  so  be 
left  all,  in  one  word,  to  his  brother.  The  public,  which  was  long  the 
dupe  of  his  simulation  and  dissimulation,  began  to  explain  upon  him ;  and 
drew  such  a  picture  of  him  as  I  gave  yo«  long  aga'  * 

And  again,  with  the  same  horrible  dumb  intimation  u— 

*  General  Pulteney  is  at  last  dead,  last  we^,  worth  above  thirteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  has  left  all  his  landed  estate,  which  is 
eight-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  including  the  Bradford  estate, 

which  his  brother  had from  that  ancient  faftiily,  to  a  cousin*germai>. 

He  has  left  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds  to  Lord  Dar- 
lington,  who  was  his  nearest  relation,  and  at  least  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  various  legacies.*! 

In  other  words,  the  Pulteneys  bad  not  the  heart  to  let  any  of 
their  wealth  go  further  from  them  than  they  could  help.  While 
they  lived,  it  must  be  kept  in  their  own  hands;  and  while 
they  die,  as  it  must  go  somewhere,  their  hands  unclasp  them- 
selves as  unwillingly  as  possible,  to  let  it  be  taken  by  tne  next 
in  blood.  As  to  the  General's  legacies,  we  will  be  bound  they 
went  to  those  either  that  had  flattered  most  for  them,  or  that 
bad  least  expected  them — the  latter  chiefly,  even  among  the 
flatterers;  for  to  flatter  unskilfully  was  to  betray  expectation, 
and  therefore  to  give  a  motive  to  disappointment. 

Upon  the  subject  of  this  Bradford  estate,  which  Colman  had 
hoped  to  possess,  and  which  has  left  these  awful  stars  and  eaps 
in  the  epistles  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  Horace  Walpole  has  given 
some  extraordinary  details  in  his  notes  upon  the  lampoons  of 
Hanbury  Williams.  He  savs  that  Lord  Bath  had  had  a  mistress 
of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  had  been  Lord  Bradford's  also ;  and 
that  she  afterwards  lived  with  Mr  Small^  a  surgeon,  with  whom 
Lord  Bath  *  associated  in  the  management  of  Mrs  Smith.*  Thu 
Mrs  Smith,  he  adds,  left  her  estate  to  the  Earl,  in  case  her  son, 
Mr  Newport,  should  have  no  issue,  and  L.30,000  to  Small* 

*  Lord  Bath  persuaded  her  to  send  her  son  abroad  with  a  governor 

*  of  his  recommendation,  a  man  of  very  bad  character ;  with  this 
^  man  Mr  Newport  quarrelled  on  the  road  to  Turin,  and  ran  away 


*  CkerterfiekTt  IstUn  to  hit  Soth  third  edition,  vol.  iv.  ^  210, 
letter  844. 
t  lb.  p.  see,  letter  Sf9. 
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'  for  a  year  before  he  came  to  England,  inhere,  soon  after  his 

*  arriyal,  he  gave  himself  several  wounds,  and  was  put  under  the 

*  care  of  SmalL     One  of  the  first  acts/  he  concluoes,  ^  of  Lord 

*  Bath's  power,  on  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  to  pro- 

*  cure  an  act  of  Parliament  for  preventing  lunatics  from  mar- 

*  ryinftJ  * 

And  an  excellent  act  it  was.  And  probably  the  whole  story 
originated  in  the  act ;  just  as  the  names  of  stocks  and  stones  in 
the  heathen  mythology  often  gave  rise  to  the  legends  which 
were  supposed  to  have  given  them  the  appellation.  That  Lord 
Bath  had  a  great  deal  of  the  meanness  of  avarice,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  and  we  doubt  as  little  that  he  would  have  made  a  fa- 
vourable interpretation  for  himself  of  conduct  from  which  others 
would  have  revolted ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  for  his  having 
been  a  hardened  and  stupid  villain.  He  was  a  selfish,  but  also 
a  very  able,  and,  to  all  appearance,  a  very  cheerful  man ;  addicted, 
besides  his  ^  Greek,*  to  perpetual  jest  and  <  punning  ;'  and  al- 
thouffb  such  habits  may  cover  a  great  deal  ox  evasion,  they  are 
not  likely  to  disguise  a  monster.f 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  upshot  was,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
kindired  influence  and  prospective  good  wishes  of  Lady  Bath, 
(who  died  in  1758,t)  and  all  the  promises  and  fine  talk  of  Lord 


^  Works  of  Sir  Charles  Hanborr  Williams,  vol  i.  p.  55. 
f  Horsee  Wdpole,  on  hit  fathers  account,  bad  a  filial  hatred  of  PnU 
teaey.  The  hitter,  howerer,  long  after  old  timet,  flattered  him  bjr  going 
to  see  Strawberry  Hill,  and  appears  to  have  succeeded  ia  myttifjmg  him 
with  a  baUad,  apparently  written  in  praise  of  it,  which  Horace  copied 
out  fer  his  friends ;  bat  in  the  New  FaumUinff  HonnUd  for  TFit,  (toL 
i»  p.  184,}  it  the  following  one  more  ttanxa,  not  in  Walpole't  copy,  which 
t«ms  the  panegyric  into  a  banter :-» 

•  Great  William  ^of  Cnmbtrland)  dwellt  at  Windsor 

As  Edward  did  of  old. 
And  many  a  Ganl  and  many  a  Scot 

Ha?e  found  him  foil  as  bold. 
On  lofty  hilb  like  Windsor 

Such  heroes  ought  to  dwell : 
Yet  the  little  folkt  on  Strawbeny  hill 
Like  Strawberry  hill  at  well. 
X  Walpole  mentiont  it  at  an  instance  of  firmness  of  mind,  or  cool  good 
aenae,  that  when  she  was  first  strock  with  her  mortal  illness,  and  found 
abe  bad  k)st  the  use  of  speech,  she  made  signs  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote 
the  wetd  *  Palsy  ;*'— the  shortest  way  of  procuring  die  re^juiaite  asiistaaoe. 
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Bath  about  a  second  son,  and  all  the  General's  en/bnt  de  famille 
and  second-hand  chariot,  and  the  visions  of  this  mysterious  Brad- 
ford or  Newport  estate — which  was  named  for  Colman  in  Lord 
Bath's  will,  nad  he  turned  out  to  be  just  the  sort  of  man  they  all 
wished  him  to  be,  or  they  just  the  sort  of  people  to  be  able  to  let 
him  have  it — the  whole  that  he  obtwied  from  his  splendid  con- 
nexion, besides  the  education  doled  out  to  him,  and  the  annuity 
already  mentioned,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  was  another 
annuity  of  four  hundred  pounds,  and  half  a  life  of  obsequience 
cancelled  by  the  love  of  theatres  and  *  Miss  Ford/ 

The  disappointment  was  the  more  hard,  inasmuch  as  Lord 
Bath,  reconciled  by  his  own  wit  and  tastes  to  those  of  hhnprot^e^ 
and  perhaps  growing  even  a  little  proud  of  the  author  of  two 
popular  productions,  had  lon^  ceased  to  quarrel  with  Coloian's 

Eropensity  to  the  theatre ;  and  yet  it  was  not  so  hard  as  it  might 
ave  been,  by  reason  of  the  propensity  itself;  for  the  line  of  con- 
duct in  which  he  persisted,  to  the  risk  of  his  expectations,  scarcely 
leaves  it  doubtful  which  alternative  he  would  have  preferred,  had 
the  choice  been  plainly  ^iven  him  between  the  estate  with  no 
theatre  and  no  Miss  Ford,  and  the  two  annuities  with  both. 

We  hear  little  further  of  Miss  Ford,  except  that  he  married 
her,  and  that  she  was  the  mother,  before  marriage,  of  the  younger 
Colman.  The  theatre,  which  had  already  seen  him  its, ornament, 
became  the  business  of  his  life ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  be 
had  obtained  also  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  writer  of  essays. 
It  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  the  earliness  of  his  taste  and 
observation,  that  in  concert  with  a  fellow-collegian,  Bonnell 
Thornton,  he  had  projected,  and  in  part  executed,  the  periodical 
set  of  Essays,  since  gathered  into  the  British  Classics,  and  by  no 
means  unread  or  unadmired  to  this  day,  under  the  title  of  the 
Connoisseur.  It  is  not  a  very  deep  work,  or  very  new,  being  in 
fact,  as  might  be  expected  from  writers  so  young,  and  of  a  town 
direction  of  mind,  an  imitation,  and  in  some  respects  an  echo  of 
the  Spectator,  without  [ts  seriousness  ;  but  it  is  singularly  terse 
and  pure  in  style,  and  of  a  genuine  though  sometimes  pert  vi- 
vacity. We  recollect  the  day  when  we  hardly  knew  which  to 
prefer — a  volume  of  Spenser,  with  Archimago  and  the  woods  in 
It,  or  one  of  those  of  *  Mr  Town,  Critic  and  Censor-General,' 
who  transported  us  with  his  congenial  time  of  life,  while  he  made 
us  despair  with  the  wonderfulness  of  his  experience.  We  remem- 
ber, though  we  have  scarcely  seen  the  work  since,  till  this  mo- 
inent,  being  particularly  delighted  with  the  visit  of  a  citizen  and 
his  family  to  Vauxhall,  and  uie  fanciful  farewell  of  ^e  authors  in. 
the  twofold  unity  of  their  identification.  We  did  not  know  at  the 
time  that  one  <  Mr  Colman'  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it;  or  that 
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we  should  afierwards  take  a  new  interest  in  discovering  wUch  was 
the  fair  and  which  the  dark  half  in  the  following  combined  por- 
trait : — *  Mr  Town  is  a  fair,  black,  middle-sized,  very  short  man. 

*  He  wears  his  own  hair  and  a  periwig.  He  is  about  thirty  years  of 
<  age,  and  not  more  than  four-and-twenty.  He  is  a  student  of 
^  the  law,  and  a  bachelor  of  physic.  He  was  bred  at  the  Univer- 
'  sity  of  Oxford,  where,  havmg  taken  no  less  than  three  degrees, 
^  he  looks  down  on  many  learned  professors  as  his  inferiors ;  yet, 

*  having  been  there  but  little  longer  than  to  take  the  first  degree 
^  of  bachelor  of  arts,  it  has  more  than  once  happened  that  the 
'  Censor- General  of  all  England  has  been  reprimanded,  by  the 
'  Censor  of  his  College,  for  neglecting  to  furnish  the  usual  essay, 
'  or,  in  the  collegiate  phrase,  the  theme  of  the  week.* 

In  this  double  portrait,  Colman  was  the  *  black,'  very  short 
man,  and  Thornton  the  fair  and  middle-sized.  And  the  other 
distinctions  between  them  may  easily  be  picked  out.  With  re- 
gard to  their  respective  contributions  to  the  Connoisseur^  they  have 
purposely  left  them  confounded ;  and,  as  in  loftier  instances  of  li- 
terary partnership,  we  suspect  them  to  have  had  more  similarity 
than  the  analytical  society  of  critics  is  willing  to  suppose.  We 
should  take  Colman,  however,  to  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  the 
graver  humourist  of  the  two,  and  Thornton  the  broader  one. 
They  were  both  excellent  Latin  scholars;  and  subsequently 
evinced  a  like  sympathy  of  labours  in  the  classical  drama — CoK 
man  translating  Terence,  and  Thornton,  Plautus.  The  Plautus 
we  never  read.  The  Terence  we  cannot  help  thinking  languid 
and  prosaical.  Both  the  friends  wrote  a  variety  of  papers  after- 
wards in  the  periodicaV  works  of  the  day.  Colman  spoke  of  col- 
lecting those  of  I'hornton,  who  died  before  him  ;  but  the  project 
died  also.  His  own  miscellaneous  writings  he  subsequently  gave 
to  the  world  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Prose  on  Sevend 
Occasions  ;  accompanied  with  Some  Pieces  in  Ferse.  We  may 
dismiss  them  at  once  by  observing,  that  they  are  no  longer  spoken 
of  except  on  occasions  like  the  present,  and  that  they  deserve 
the  silence.  His  theory,  however,  respecting  the  purpose  of 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  or  Epistle  to  the  PisoSj  made  some  noise 
on  its  first  apjpearance;  and  is  said  to  have  been  accepted  by  Hurd 
in  lieu  of  his  own.  It  was  broached  in  the  preface  to  a  feeble 
version  which  he  made  of  that  poem.  Colman  was  of  opinion, 
that  Horace  wrote  his  epistle  to  warn  a  son  of  the  noble  fisunily 
of  the  Pisos  against  the  cultivation  of  verse,  because  he  had  no 
talent  for«it; — a  conclusion  quite  contrary,  in  our  opinion,  to  the 
character  of  that  delightful  but  somewhat  ultra-courtlv  wit,  and 
refuted  by  what  Mr  Bentham  would  have  called  cultivation — 
recommending  passages  in  the  epistle  itself;  and  wearesurpraod 
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dial  th^  conte^idiBg  critics  should  ever  fa«7e  comidereU  the  epnde 
as  any  thing  but  an  answer  to  interrogations  put  by  the  Pisos 
resptKsting  verse  in  generali  and  the  drama  in  particular ;  and  to  a 
Special  question  on  the  part  of  one  of  tbem>  whether  there  mig^ht 
not  be  poetry  of  a  pleasing  middle  character.  Horace  says  No, 
and  says  it  in  memorable  words ;  forgetting,  we  cannot  help 
thinkings  portions  of  his  own  serious  writing ;  for  which  he  snrely 
was  not  as  greatly  qualified,  as  for  the  graces  of  style  and  the 
observation  of  common  life.  Suppose  one  of  these  *  young  geo- 
^  tlemeo'  had  slyly  put  the  last  question  to  him,  in  covert  but  not 
ilUnatured  behalf  of  those  very  portions  I  perhaps  not  at  ail  look- 
ing for  the  exalted  answer.  But  we  gladly  back  out  of  such 
perilous  doubts  about  a  classic.  If  Colman  was  happy  in  this 
critical  conjecture,  it  was  perhaps  his  only  instance^  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  of  bis  Reflections  on  the  Old  English  Dnmudmsci 
Writers^  that  he  represents  Massinger  as  ^  very  seldon  falling 
^  much  beneath  Shakspeare  himself/  His  burlesques  upon 
Mason  and  Gray,  the  Odts  to  Obscurity  and  Oblivion^ — whic^ 
Johnson  praised  because  he  disliked  Gray,  and  which  the  author^ 
in  reprinting  them,  modestly  regrets  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  suppress — are  very  poor  performances,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  stanza  describing  a  finical  poet ;  and  that  is  not  miKm. 
There  may  be  something  in  them  of  the  *  prettinesses'  of  Mason» 
but  there  is  nothing  of  the  *  obscurity'  of  Gray.  The  Ode  to 
Obscurity  has  not  a  shadow  of  what  it  undertakes  to  ridicule.  It 
is  not  a  burlesque,  but  a  censure. 

The  only  productions  of  Colman,  besides  the  ConjUHssettr^  that 
have  attained  any  stability,  and  are  likely  to  keep  it,  are  the 
comedies  of  the  Jealous  Wife  and  the  Clandestine  Marriage.  The 
former  was  written  before  the  decease  of  Lord  Batb,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated ;  but  his  lordship  knew  nothing  of  its  existence, 
till  success  gave  the  author  courage  to  disclose  his  secret.  Col- 
man was  still  practising  at  the  bar,  and  he  continued  to  do  so, 
at  least  ostensibly,  till  his  supposed  call  from  it  by  General 
Pulteney ;  but  a  compliment  to  Garrick,  in  a  pamphlet,  had 
brought  him  acquainted  with  the  sovereign  of  the  stage ;  and 
after  he  had  anonymously  picked  his  way  upon  it,  with  the  help 
of  Garrick's  confidence,  in  the  farce  of  Polly  Honeycomb^  the 
Jealous  t¥\fe  was  produced  at  Drury-Lane  in  the  month  of 
February  1761.  It  is  said  to  have  met  with  greater  success 
than  any  new  play  since  the  Suspicious  HtAsband.  It  is  at  the 
head  of  what  may  be  called  comedies  of  negative  excellence  in 
style,  and  unsuperfluous  truth  in  the  action.  There  is  no  incor- 
rectness of  language,  no  false  or  forced  wit,  no  violation  of  pro- 
priety of  any  sort ;  and  the  plot  flows  as  naturally  onward  as  pot« 
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Bible,  carrying  along  with  it  a  variety  of  amusing  iif  not  original 
characters^  and  enlivened  occasionally  with  smart  poiats  of  situfr- 
tion.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  husband  is  too  tame,  and 
the  wife  too  much  of  a  termagant ;  not  delicate  enough  for  the 
loving  passion  of  jealousy.  But  jealousy  is  by  no  means  always 
a  loving  passion.  It  is  doubtless  often  found  in  connexion  with 
love ;  but  inasmuch  as,  per  se^  it  is  nothing  but  a  dread  of  the 
toss  of  power,  it  has  often  nothing  to  do  with  love,  whatever  it 
may  pretend.  We  have  seen  people  who  cared  nothing  what- 
soever for  their  husbands  and  wives,  very  jealous  of  their  atten- 
tion to  others,  purely  out  of  the  fear  of  the  diminution  of  tyran- 
nical influence ;  a  mijred  motive  of  a  similar  kind  animates  per- 
haps a  good  half  of  ordinary  jealousies ;  and  Colman  did  good 
service  against  this  arrogant  and  worst  form  of  the  passion,  by 
dividing  with  it  the  better  feelings  of  his  heraine.  The  husband 
was  also  bound  over  to  be  a  good  deal  henpecked,  in  order  that 
be  might  show  the  evil  to  its  full  extent,  as  far  as  comedy  allows. 
In  his  advertisement  to  the  play,  the  author  confessed  his  obliga- 
tions to  Fielding,  to  the  Spectator^  and  to  the  Adelphi  of  Terence  J 
and  said  that  he  had  received  great  benefit  from  the  advice  of  Gar« 
rick.  The  fair  Mrs  George  Anne  Bellarry,  somewhere  in  her  Me- 
moirs, calls  him  the  *  modern  Terence ;'  and,  in  truth,  he  merited  a 
comparison  with  his  favourite  classic  more  than  she  was  aware  of, 
or  than  he  would  altogether  have  liked  to  be* shown.  As  Julius 
Caesar,  in  his  fine  great  way,  going  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  at 
once,  called  Terence  a  ^  half-Menander,'  so  Colman  might  have 
been  called  a  half- Terence,  and  this  comedy  adducea  as  the 
proof  of  it.  There  is  not  the  sententiousness  of  Terence  ;  no- 
thing very  quotable ;  there  is  certainly  no  pathos,  (nor  is  it  want- 
ed,) and  the  style  is  not  eminent  for  expression.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  language  is  pure  and  terse ;  the  chief  passages 
and  situations  are  more  sketchy  than  filled  up,  (except  in  Mrs 
Oakley's  denouncements  of  her  husband) — leaving  a  great  deal  to 
be  done  by  the  performers ;  and  the  characters,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  faint  copies  of  their  originals.  Runset  is  but  a  small 
Sqnire  Western^  a  dwindled  brother  of  the  family;  and  Lord 
Trinket  is  an  unacknowledged  Lord  FopptngtoUy  without  the 
vigour  even  of  the  other's  false  calves.  Colman  was  a  v^ry  little 
man;  diminutive,  we  mean,  in  his  person  ;  without  the  bone  and 
muscle  common  to  distinguished  aspirants  of  that  class ;  not  one 
of  the  Lilliputian  heioes  recorded  in  Clarendon's  history,  and 

pleasantly  referred  to  by  himself  in  one  of  his  fugitive  papers.* 

* 

•  The  Genius,  No.  II.  originally  pnblished  in  the  St  James's  Chro- 
nicle, and  gathered  into  the  miscellaneous  collectioD  before  mentioned. 
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He  was  weakly  and  nervous.  A  clergyman  with  whom  he  had 
had  a  dispute,  (a  personage  very  unworthy  of  the  gentlemanly  cloth 
of  the  church  of  England,)  once  gave  him  a  severe  beating;  for 
which  Colman  very  properly  exhibited  against  him  articles  of  the 
peace.  Men's  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties  all  hang 
together  in  more  subtle  connexion  than  is  commonly  supposed; 
and  as  Terence  in  person  was  very  slender,  and  probably  but 
*half  a  Menander'  in  that  respect  as  well  as  in  comedy,  so  Colman 
appears,  every  way,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Terence  cut  down. 
Chesterfield  thinks  he  coul^  have  put  more  wit  into  the  Jealaui 
tVifiy  had  he  chosen  ;  but  that  he  thought  it  would  be  treason 
against  antiquity.  But  what  led  Colman  to  think  so,  had  his 
powers  felt  otherwise  ?  Men  obey  instincts  in  literature,  as  the 
lower  animals  do  in  the  food  they  select,  and  the  actions  they 
perform.  Chesterfield,  in  his  criticism  upon  Colman,  is  severe 
upon  Terence.  *  I  have  just  now,'  he  writes  to  his  son,  'finish- 

*  ed  Colman's  play,  and  like  it  very  well ;  it  is  well  conducted, 

*  and  the  characters  are  well  preserved.  I  own,  I  expected 
^  from  the  author  more  dialogue-wit ;  but  as  I  know  that  he 
'  is  a  most  scrupulous  classic,  I  believe  he  did  not  dare  to  put  in 

*  half  so  much  wit  as  he  could  have  done,  because  Terence 
'  has  not  a  single  grain ;  and  it  would  have  been  crimen  Ubscb 

*  antiquitatisj  * 

Cumberland,  who  has  given  but  grudging  praise  to  Colman's 
talents  in  the  gross,  has  left  us  the  following  account  of  the  first 
night  of  the  Jealous  Wife  : — *  I  was  with  the  late  Lord  Halifax 

*  at  the  first  representation  of  this  comedy.     Through  the  whole 

*  four  acts,  and  thechief  part  of  the  fifth,  the  reception  was  rather 

*  chilling;  and  Mr  Charles  Townshend,  who  sat  next  to  Lord 

*  Hali£EUC,  remarked  that  he  never  saw  Garridk  more  uneasy  and 

*  embarrassed  with  his  part,  which  was  that  of  Oakley ;  and  lean 

*  well  recollect  that  he  had  hardly  communicated  this  observation, 

*  when  Mrs  Pritchard,  starting  out  of  her  sham  fit,  screamed  out, 

*  "  Oh  1  you  monster  1  you  villain  !  you  base  man  !  would  you  let 

*  me  die  for  want  of  help  ?"     In  the  same  moment  that  brought 

*  her  to  life,  she  put  lite  into  the  play,  and  it  has  lived  ever 

*  since.'  t 

The  gr^at  defect  of  plays  in  the  rank  of  the  Jealous  IVifej  is 
a  want  of  richness  of  idea  and  animal  spirits.  The  persons  of 
the  drama  are  people  of  plain  good  sense,  thrown  into  striking 


*  Letters  ni  .mpra,  vol.  iv.  p.  187. 

t  In  the  sixth  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  British  Di^ama,  p.  8. 
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situations,  and  showing  themselves  just  competent  to  meet  them, 
without  being  moved  into  any  remarkable  strain  of  thought  or 
feeling.  If  you  were  to  meet  them  in  private  among  a  party  of 
wits  and  geniuses,  you  feel  that  they  would  be  nobody ;  that  is 
to  say,  no  inorc  than  Colman  himself  would  have  been  in  the 
company  of  Vanbrugh  and  Congreve — much  less  in  that  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  They  would  be  clever,  intelligent, 
and  smart,  but  nothing  more.  You  would  leave  them  no  wiser 
nor  livelier  than  you  came,  unless  they  had  some  story  to  tell ; 
and  then  the  interest  would  lie  in  the  story,  and  not  in  their  way 
of  telling  it.  This,  we  think,  leaves  their  class  of  drama  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  genuine  classes.  Truth  gives  them  that  sta- 
tion ;  but  it  is  truth  without  any  beauty  but  its  fitness.  Above 
this  truth  rises,  far  superior,  the  elaborate  wit,  and  more  abundant 
discernment  of  Sheridan  and  Congreve ;  because,  though  there 
is  sometimes  less  truth  of  circumstance,  there  is  always  more  of 
the  fact  of  intellectual  energy.  Above  Mt>,  in  our  opinion, 
ascends  the  more  self-sustained  strength  of  Vanbrugh,  careless  of 
the  aid  of  wit;  and  the  dramatic  life  and  invention  of  Fletcher. 
Higher  far  above  that,  because  in  the  regions  of  the  beautiful, 
the  exuberant  spirits,  and  imagination,  and  music,  and  poetry, 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Tnen,  as  wonderful  instances,  per- 
haps, of  true  poetry  forced^  and  for  their  being  perfect  spe- 
cimens of  dramatic  structure,  such  comedies  as  the  *  Volpone ' 
of  Ben  Jonson.  Last  of  all — and  who  knows  not  what  comes 
last  of  all,  and  far  highest  ? — the  world  of  Shakspeare ;  an 
everyday  world,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  every  human  being ; 
a  planetary  and  supernatural  world,  inasmuch  as  it  hangs  like  an 
orb  in  the  heavens  of  glory,  beauteous  and  alone. 

Of  these  two  plays,  tne  Jealous  Wife  and .  the  Clandestine 
Marriage^  the  latter  has  for  some  years  been  the  more  popular ; 
simply,  perhaps,  because  there  has  been  no  actress  fond  of  ap- 
pearing as  the  heroine  of  the  one  ;  while  the  chief  character  m 
the  other,  Lord  Ogkbtfy  has  a  living  and  excellent  representative 
in  Mr  Farren.  The  merits  of  both  plays  are  pretty  nearly  ba- 
lanced. If  we  prefer  the  Clandestine  Marriage,  it  is  because 
the  author  seems  to  have  plucked  up  a  little  on  the  side  of  animal 
spirits.  And  he  did  so — or  rather  Garrick  did  for  him;  for  it 
was  their  joint  production.  The  dialogue  is  fuller,  and  the 
comedy  stronger.  Mrs  Inchbald,  it  is  true,  thinks  it  better  *  to 
*  read  than  to  see,'  because  of  the  length  of  the  speeches.  But  it 
never  appeared  to  us  that  the  audience  made  this  objection. 
They  always  listened  to  the  alternate  vulgarisms  and  soft  poig- 
nances  of  the  high  and  low  life,  with  as  much  zest  as  if  they  were 
viViting  parties  at  the  house  in  which  they  met;  and  Lord  Ogleby 
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.wai  ever  delicious.     They  devoured  him  like  the  beat  sweet- 
meal  of  the  dulcitudes  of  the  old  school.     And  a  delicious  per- 
sonage he  is ; — superior  to  the  very  fopperies  that  master  him ; 
— a  heart,  that  in  the  depth  of  its  mortification,  when  the  over* 
weening  old  man  has  taken  his  admiration  of  beauty  for  admira* 
tion'  returned,  and  found  bis  mistake  storing  him  in  the  face  in  its 
worst  because  loveliest  shape,  rises  above  and  redeems  all,  by 
becoming  the  friend  and  father  of  the  poor  girl  that  had  humbled 
him.     There  is  a  lurking  pathos  under  the  comedy  of  all  this, 
even  in  the  fantastic  shape  of  Lord  Ogleby^  that  goes  strongly 
to  the  feelings  of  half  the  audience;   for  age,  partly  cheated 
by  Nature  herself,  who  is  not  always  so  old  as  she  seems,  unwill- 
ingly takes  leave  of  sympathies  that  are  themselves  loth  to  de- 
part ;  and  the  eyes  of  habit  and  self-love,  growing  weaker  like 
the  natural  ones,  discern  but   indistinctly   the   wrinkles    that 
have  becoBse  venerable  to  others,  and  that  have  rendered  loving- 
ness  unlovely* 

It  was  long  a  disputed  point,  what  were  the  respective  shares 
of  Cohnan  and  Garrick  in  the  ClancksUne  Mcuriage ;  and, 
above  all,  which  was  the  inventor  of  Lord  Ogleby.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  attributed  him  to  Garrick.  The  younger  Colman, 
in  the  Addenda  to  the  ^  Posthumous  Letters,'  mystified  the 
question,  and  would  fain  have  left  the  balance  on  the  side  of  his 
fether.  Mr  Peake  repeats  the  arguments  from  the  ^  Posthumous 
Letters,'  and  strangely  waives  the  decision  that  lay  before  him  in 
the  ^  Garrick  Correspondence;'  for  the  question  is  settled  be- 
yond a  doubt  in  that  collection,  by  Colman  himself.  It  was  so 
sore  a  point  with  the  authors,  even  before  the  play  came  oi^t, 
that  the  talk  which  transpired  about  it  produced  a  difiereace 
between  them ;  and  this  difference  produced  some  long  letters 
on  the  subject,  which  are  printed  in  that  Correspondence, 
and  from  which  we  shall  extract  one  or  two  passages.  The  whole 
play,  upon  the  Terentian  principle,  had  obligation  to  precedii^ 
inventors ; — among  others,  to  Hogarth's  pictures  of  Moarriage  d 
la  Mode. 

^  The  first  plate  of  Hogarth's  Marriage  d  la  Modey*  says  Col- 
man, in  his  first  letter  to  Garrick,  ^  was  the  ground  I  rest  upoa. 
<  I  had  long  wished  to  see  those  characters  on  the  stage,  and 
*'  mentioned  them  as  proper  objects  of  comedy,  before  Ihad  the 
'i  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  in  a  letter  written  expressly  in 


^  remember  it.     I  understood  it  was  to  be  a  joint  work,  in  the 
^  fullest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  never  imagined  that  either  of  us 
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<  wn  to  lay  his  finger  <m  a  particular  sense,  and  cry^  <<  This  ia 
^  mine."     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  bj/  y^our  suggestion  Uogarth's^ 

*  PROUD  lord  uxi&  CQuverled  into  Lqrix  Qgli^by,  and  that^,  as  tb« 

*  play  now  stands,  the  levee^scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 

*  act,  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth  act,  are  yours ;  but  in  the  con* 
^  dact  as  well  us  the  d'ralogue  of  the  fourth  act,  I  think  youf 
^  favourite.  Lord  Ogleby,  has  some  obligations  to  me.' 

And  again : — 

<  The  words  thrown  out  before  company  I  do  not  remember ; 
^  but  I  think  it  very  possible  for  you  to  have  misconceived  them, 
^  as  I  see  you  did  what  I  said  oimynoi  being^  able  to  read  ike  part 

*  o^ Lord  OglAg.  I  might  intend  it  as  a  sincere  compliment  to 
^  your  talent  as  an  actor,  but  most  certainlg  never  meant  a  rejiecr 
^  tion  OH  your  abilities  as  an  author.  There  are  characters  wnere 
^  the  writers  must  necessarily  leave  a  sreat  deal  to  the  player ; 

*  Lord  Ogleby  is  one  of  them ;  and  I  know  no  player  that  can 

*  so  well  till  up  such  passages  as  yourself^'* 

Now  the  words  '  the  writers,'  and  ^  your  favourite  Lord  Ogle- 

*  by,'  might  seem  to  imply  a  share  in  the  invention  of  the  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  the  treatment  of  it ;  but  this  h  impossible  after 
the  distinct  avowal  that  *  the  proud  lord'  in  Hc^arth's  picture 
was  *  converted  iy  Garricks  suggestion  into  Lord  Ogleby/  Lord 
Ogleby  16  not  at  all  the  ^  proud  lord'  of  Hogarth.  He  is  the 
amiable  old  ruin  of  a  fop,  still  toiling  for  approbation  from  others, 
and  willing  to  pin  himself  on  the  frock  of  a  tradesman's  daughter. 
It  is  elear,  therefore,  that  the  first  idea  of  the  character  came  from 
Garrick  ;  and  no  less  clear,  that  the  best  and  most  characteristic 
parts  of  the  treatment  of  it  are  his — namely,  the  scene  in  the  se- 
cond act  where  he  first  appears  before  the  audience  and  makes  his 
toilet,  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth  act,  which  he  closes  so  much 
like  a  gentleman.  Indeed,  the  character  itself  and  that  of  his 
lordship's  valet  CautoUy  are  but  drawings  out  and  enrichments  of 
tbqsA)  of  Lord  Chalkstone  and  hb  attendant,  in  Garrick's  farce  of 
LeiAe. 

Having  dispatched  the  chief  points  in  Colman's  career,  we 
theM  briefly  touch  upon  the  rest,  and  hasten  over  its  melancholy 
elose.  The  friendsliip  between  him  and  Garrick,  though  lively 
in  its  expressions  during  fair  weather,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
prepared  for  the  smallest  cloud.  It  varied  from  hot  to  cold  in  a 
moment.  We  have  seen  that  they  could  not  help  disputing  upon 
ikeir  joint  play  before  it  came  out.     They  subsequently  quar- 


*  Private  Corf«fi[MMMleiice  of  David  Garrick,  ^c.  &c     VuL  I.  pp. 
210,  214. 
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relied  upon  a  petty  money  matter  connected  with  tlie  adaptation 
of  an  old  play  to  the  stage  ;  and  when  Colman,  who  had  been  a 
locum  tenens  for  his  friend  at  Dmry-Lane  while  the  latter  visited 
the  continent,  thought  proper  to  become  a  manager  on  his  own 
ground,  and  purchase  a  share  in  Covent-Grarden,  Garrick  was 
offended,  and  declared  that  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  under- 
stand such  a  proceeding !  Tet  Garrick  was  rich,  and  might 
well  allow  his  companion  to  become  so,  if  he  could ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  absurdity  of  staring  at  a  man  for  doing  precisely  as 
he  would  have  done  himself.  But  his  vanity  had  been  so  pam- 
pered, and  his  love  of  gain  with  it,  that  he  looked  upon  a  man's 
independence  of  either  as  an  affront.  Colman  (assisted  in  the 
purchase,  it  is  supposed,  by  six  thousand  pounds  which  his  mo- 
ther, who  died  at  the  time,  is  said  to  hare  left  him)  was  a  sharer 
and  manager  at  Coven t- Garden  for  seven  years,  and  subsequently 
became  proprietor  of  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket ;  and  in 
his  administration  of  both  houses,  he  obtained  the  respect  of  the 
public  for  his  conduct  to  individuals,  and  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
drama.  Like  other  intelligent  managers  (for  dulness  has  occa- 
sioned the  mystery  in  some)  he  had  fits  of  confidence  and  iright 
about  particular  pieces— only  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  perso- 
nal humour,  or  tne  perplexity  occasioned  by  contradictory  expe- 
riencetf.  He  condescended  to  bring  upon  the  stage  the  ^  Revened 
*  BeggcuTM  OperoL^*  (acted  by  men  for  women,  &c.,)  which  made 
his  son  himself  blush  for  him ;  and  he  unwillingly  had  Gold- 
smith's comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  pressed  upon  hiip,  and 
predicted  its  damnation.  But  he  evinced  a  zeal  in  favour  of  the 
old  drama  worthy  of  his  classical  aspirations ;  delivered  Shak- 
speare  from  Tate ;  showed  himself  alive  to  the  homely  novelty 
and  daring  whimsicalities  of  O'Keefe;  and  he  introduced  to  the 
stage  the  very  various  merits  of  Edwin,  Henderson,  and  Miss 
Farren.  Alas  I  that  so  pleasant  a  light  should  suddenly  and 
frightfully  be  obscured  I  He  was  seized  with  an  illness  in  1785, 
which,  apparently  by  unskilful  treatment,  and  after  many  fluc- 
tuations of  better  and  worse,  was  finally  converted  into  alienation 
of  mind,  and  be  died  in  seclusion  at  Paddington  in  1794,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two.  He  was  an  estimable  man,  a  good  Latin 
scholar,  and  a  pleasing  dramatist ;  and  when  we  consider  bow 
rare  even  such  a  combination  is  among  all  the  myriads  of  human 
beings  that  pass  away,  and  think  how  well  he  bore  his  disappoint- 
ments, and  what  a  busy  life  he  led,  and  what  an  awful  calamity 
shrouded  his  little  gentle  shape  at  last,  and  kept  him  from  the 
fellow-creatures  he  bad  enlivened,  we  almost  feel  as  if  we  had 
not  done  hinu justice,  and  shall  be  glad  if  any  body  can  show  him 
to  bay^  be^n  more  admirable^ 
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We  confess  we  cannot  feel  an  equal  liking  for  his  son^  George 
Colman  ^  the  younger/  as  he  delighted  to  call  himself.  He  was 
proud  of  his  father,  and,  we  dare  say,  loved  him  as  well  as  he 
could ;  but  such  was  his  total  want  of  seriousness,  that  during 
his  very  accounts  of  the  calamity  we  have  just  noticed,  he  cannot 
help  indulging  in  his  usual  jests.  This  is  not  what  Yorick  would 
have  done ;  nor  Hamlet,  with  all  his  insight  into  the  melancho- 
lies of  mirth,  have  loved. 

George  Colman  *  the  younger '  was  bom  in  the  year  1 762 ; 
educated  (a  little)  at  Westminster,  Oxford,  and  Aberdeen,  (for 
he  contrived  to  neutralize  his  father's  endeavours  at  all  three 
places ;)  wrote  his  first  piece  in  1784  ;  succeeded  to  his  father's 
management  when  the  latter  fell  ill,  and  to  the  property  of  the 
Haymarket  at  his  death  ;  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  at- 
tachment of  an  amiable  woman  and  agreeable  actress  (  Mrs  Gibbs,) 
whom  he  afterwards  married ;  wrote  upwards  of  twenty  pieces, 
chiefly  for  the  Haymarket,  in  the  midst  of  equal  difficulties  and 
jovialties  ;  was  the  author  of  some  Peter- Pindaric  tales,  equally 
merry  and  indecorous;  and  died  in  the  year  1836,  Examiner  of 
Plays,  and  denouncer  of  the  most  harmless  liberties  which  he 
himself  had  practised. 

We  do  not  like  to  find  fault  with  him  ;  for  though  the  preten- 
sions he  made  to  ^  poetry'  and  the  serious  drama  were  ridiculous, 
his  conduct  in  the  office  above-mentioned  mercenary  and  ^provok- 
ing, and  his  character  altogether  defective  as  to  high  and  esti- 
mable qualities,  except  g^titude  to  those  who  well  treated  him, 
(which  indeed  is  something,)  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
of  stuff  of  some  sort  in  a  writer,  who  could  carry  on  a  theatre,  as 
he  did  for  several  years,  almost  upon  the  strength  of  his  own 
productions.  Such  at  least  is  the  impression  upon  our  memory. 
Those  who  remember  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  his  day,  when 
the  performances  were  confined  to  the  summer  time,  and  what  a 
joyous  little  place  it  was — how  merrily  oppressive,  and  how  every 
body  went  there  to  complain  of  the  heat,  and  to  forget  it  in  the 
laughter — must  remember  the  endless  repetitions  of  the  Moun- 
taineersy  and  the  Heir  at  Law^  and  the  Battle  of  Hejrhom^  and 
the  Mags  of  Windsor y  and  Blue  Devils^  and  Love  Laughs  at  Lock-- 
smiths,  and  many  others.  Who  can  ever  forget  the  sweet  song  and 
good-natured  little  dumpiness  of  Mrs  Bland  ?  or  the  straw  hats 
and  black  stuff  mittens  of  Mrs  Gibbs,  with  her  dimpled  pastoral 
face  ?  or  the  dry  humour,  covering  a  rich  oil,  of  Elliston  r  or  the 
trampling,  brazen*fronted  onsets,  and  harsh,  merry,  grinding  voice 
of  Fawcett  in  Caleb  Quotem  ?  Who  did  not  carry  away  half  the 
farces  by  heart,  and  hazard  the  suffocation  of  their  families  with 
it  next  morning  over  the  breakfast- table  ?    And  ftll  this  (let  Wm 
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have  hb  due)  was  owing  to  George  Colman  ^  tbe  younger,'  and 
his  unquestioned  powers  of  drollery  and  entertainment.  He  wi^ 
not  so  interesting  a  man  as  his  father,  for  he  had  not  a  |>article 
of  gra^vity  ;  and  there  can  be  no  depth  of  sympathy  where  there 
is  no  serious  feeling.  Tbe  blank  verse  parts  of  his  plays  are  ri- 
diculous prose  common-place,  and  the  sentimental  parts  of  his 
comedies  mere  caDt  and  affectation — the  whining  of  hypocrisy  and 
disbelief;  but  his  ^  fun'  was  genuine ;  and  if  he  earned  it  with 
him  where  it  bad  no  business,  and  made  his  prose-writing  and 
life-writing  nothing  but  overweening  joke,  pun,  and  vulgarity, 
we  must  admit  that  he  was  really  the  '  funny  fellow'  he  wished 
to  be,  on  all  lawful  occasions.  His  manners  in  private,  though 
his  conversation  was  nothing  but  pun  and  jest,  (which,  however, 
does  not  render  tbe  report  incredible,)  are  said  to  have  been  very 
polished,  and  of  the  old  school — an  idea  which  it  is  difficult  to 
entertain  of  tbe  author  of  Random  Records.  But  his  acquaint- 
ances allege  as  the  chief  reason,  that  his  great  ambition,  next 
to  that  of  being  talked  of,  was  to  be  considered  a  gentleman, 
owing,  they  suppose,  to  tbe  bar  on  his  scutcheon ;  and  to  the 
same  cause  is  attributed  the  expensive  living  that  always  kept 
him  in  arrears.  The  notion  of  what  constituted  a  gentlenian  ia 
those  days,  did  not  hinder  the  following  curious  scene  from  tak- 
ing place  in  tbe  highest  quarter,  under  the  wing  of  the  good- 
natured  Duke  of  York  : — 

<  About  this  time,'  eays  Mr  Peake,  (the  year  1811,)  *his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York,  obtained  leave  (from  the  King's  Bencb^  for 
Colman  to  dine  at  Carlton  House.  He  accompanied  tbe  Duke  thither. 
On  his  walking  through  the  apartments  with  hioQ,  Colman  remarked, 
^  What  excellent  lodf>:ing8!  I  have  nothing  like  them  in  the  King's 
Bench  I "  After  dinner  be  exclaimed, — '<  £h  I  why  this  t^  wine  ;  pray,  do 
tell  me  who  that  fine- looking  fellow  is  at  the  head  of  the  table  ?"  The 
good-natured  Duke  said,  '<  Hush,  George,  you*U  get  into  a  scrape.'' 
«<  No,  no,"  said  Colman,  in  a  louder  voice,  <<  I  am  come  ont  to  enjoy  my- 
self; 1  want  to  know  who  that  fine,  square*shouldered,  magni6c«Bt- 
lookiog,  agreeable  fellow  is  at  the  head  of  the  table?"  *'  Be  qoiet, 
George,"  interrupted  the  Duke,  "  you  know  it  is  the  Prince/*  **  Why, 
then,"  continued  Colman,  still  louder,  <*  he  is  your  elder  brother.  I 
declare  he  don't  look  half  your  age  I  Well  I  I  remember  the  time  when 
he  sung  a  good  song  I  and  as  I  am  come  out  for  a  lark,  for  only  one  day, 
if  he  is  the  same  fellow  that  he  used  to  be,  he  would  not  refuse  an  old 
playfellow  I  *'  The  Prince  laughed,  and  sang.  "  What  a  magnificent 
voice  !'*  exclaimed  Colman,  <'  1  have  heard  nothing  to  be  compared  to  it 
for  years.  Such  expression,  too !  I'll  be  damned  ^  1  don'l  engag«  him 
for  my  theatre."  '—Vol.  ii.  p.  338. 

The  brusquerie  of  the  following  pun^  ha^^arded  on  the  royal 
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eyes  of  th$  same  illustrious  persoQage»  is  not  so  emiy  credible, 
iboagh  buffoonery,  to  be  sure,  bas  its  licence  : — 

«  George  Coloaaa  was  appointed  to  tke  situation  of  lieuteaant  of  bis 
Mi^ty  s  Guard  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  on  the  15tb  of  May  1820. 
The  commis&ion  of  the  lieutenant,  as  well  as  the  exons^  is  purchased 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament ;  hat  it  was  given  to  Colman 
b>  George  the  Fourth,  being  vacant,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  On 
the  drst  birth-duy  that  Colman  attended  officially  in  full  costume,  his 
Majesty  seamed  much  pleased  to  see  him,  and  observed,  '^  Your  uniform, 
Gtforge,  is  so  well  made,  that  I  don't  see  the  hooks  and  eyes."  On  which 
Colman,  unhooking  his  coat,  said,  "  Here  are  my  eyes,  where  are  yours  ?  " 
—Vol.  ii  p.  883. 

Another  pun,  more  becomingly  inspired  by  the  royal  presence, 
is  admirable,  unless  our  having  beard  it  long  a^o  intakes  us 
doubt  whether  it  be  original : — *  At  the  table  of  George  ibe 

*  Fourth,  when  Prince  Regent,  the  royal  host  said,    **  Why, 

*  Colman,  you  are  older  than  I  am?  "  ^^  Ob  no,  sir,"  replied  CoU 
'  man,  '^  I  could  not  take  the  liberty  of  coming  into  the  world 

*  before  your  royal  highness." 

Pleasantries  of  this  sort,  and  the  strong  sense  be  evinced  of 
any  kindness  shown  him,  are  the  most  'favourable  specimens* 
of  him  in  private.  The  rest,  as  gathered  from  Mr  Arnold's 
statement,  is  not  so  pleasant.  Mr  Arnold  represents  bim  as  a 
jealous  author,  a  captious  disputant,  and  a  public  officer  as  un- 
worthy as  be  was  ridiculous.  We  allude  to  his  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  Examiner  of  Plays :  and  shall  couclude  our  account  of 
lam  wUb  son^  extracts  frooA  tbe  statement  on  that  point : — 

*  When  be  received,*  says  Mr  Arnold,  *  the  appointment  of  Examiner 
of  Ptays  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  (an  office  which  1  presume  is  autho- 
rized hy  law,  though  I  could  never  find  it  in  any  act  of  Parliament,)  *  his 
first  acts  were  unquestionably  those  of  petty  tyranny,  and  his  next,  those 
of  grasping  cupidity.  .One  of  the  most  licentious  writers  of  his  age,  he 
appeared  anxious  toont-herod  Herod  in  the  exercise  of  his  new  authority. 
The  examiner  who  preceded  him  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lar- 
pent,  underbtood  to  be  a  rigid  Methodic t,  and  certainly  a  rigid  censor  of 
the  dramas  submitted  to  his  perusal.  Hut  Mr  Larpent*8  objections  never 
exceeded,  in  my  recollection,  beyond  any  dangerous  sentences  which 
appeared  to  meddle  in  politics  in  his  dangerous  times,  or  with  sentimentb 
which  were  calculated  to  subvert  morality,  glaringly  to  shock  decency, 
€«,  above  all,  to  bring  religioB  of  any  description  into  contempt.  But, 
generally  •speaking,  the  good  taste  or  the  precautionary  judgment  of 
modern  managers,  has  left  little  occasion  tor  such  critical  censorshi]). 
Colman,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  disHtigu^^  was  driven  to  close  quarters ; 
where  nothing  blasphemous,  immoral,  or  political  was  to  be  discovered, 
be  marked  his  critical  acumen  by  disavowing  a  lover's  right  to  call  his 
nistress  *  an  aagel : '  an  angel,  he  said,  was  a  character  in  Scripture,  and 
w^  t#  he  profaned  on  the  stage  by  being  applied  to  a  woman.     As  a 
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manager,  I  never  myself  suffered  the  name  of  the  Deity  to  be  spokeD, 
at  least  not  irreverently  or  on  slight  occasions,  and  always  expunged  it 
from  the  manuscript ;  but  Colman  went  a  step  further— he  would  not 
license  an  address  to  the  Deity  in  any  shape  whatever.  ^  Ob,  Provi- 
dence,*' he  said,  <*  was  an  address  to  the  Providence  of  God,  and  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  I "  The  name  of  heaven  or  hell  he  uniformly  ezpnnged. 
On  one  occasion  he  observed,  <<  The  phrase,  *  Oh  heavens  I  YehcAvensl' 
occurs  seven  times  in  this  piece — omit  them  I "  I  had  a  ludicrous  col- 
lection of  these  official  scrupulosities,  which  I  entrusted  to  a  friend  for  a 
parliamentary  purpose,  who  never  returned  them  to  me.  A  "  dam%^ 
was  a  pill  he  could  never  swallow,  which  may  in  pari  account  for  the 
volubility  with  which  that  and  other  such  unmeaning  expletives  ^m^ 
almost  perpetually  from  his  mouth.  On  one  occasion  he  expunged  the 
exclamation  of  <*  O  LudP*  he  said  it  meant  "  O  Lord  T*  which  was  in- 
admissible. On  another,  where  a  dandy  had  to  say,  while  addressing 
the  chambermaid,  <*  Dammee,  my  dear  I  "  he  observed,  <'  dammee  meau 
damn  me — omit  it;*'  but  puerilities  of  this  sort,  annoying  enoogh  to 
author,  manager,  and  actor,  were  too  numerous  to  be  quoted  or  remem- 
bered;—Vol.  ii.  p.  429. 

*  Of  his-  cupidity,'  Mr  Arnold  says,  <  that  it  was  displayed  in  a  restlen 
and  watchful  anxiety  to  increase  his  fees,  and  generally  on  occasions 
which  no  former  licenser  had  ever  dreamt  of.     On  two  occasions,  soon 
after  his  appointment,  he  wrote  to  me  to  know  on  what  authority  I  an- 
nounced a  new  piece.     My  answer  was,  that  they  had  been  prepared  in 
the  previous  season,  and  had  been  duly  licensed  by  his  predecessor.    He 
next  called  on  actors,  on  their  benefit  nights,  to  know  by  what  right  tbej 
advertised  a  new  song,  or  new  songs,  glees,  or  other  musical  interpola- 
tions, many  of  them  well  known  to  the  public,  but  never  licensed  for 
the  stage ;  and  informing  him  that  such  songs  and  glees,  &c.,  most 
not  be  performed  in  the  theatre,  unless  duly  and  separately  licensed  by 
him,  for  each  and  every  one  of  which  a  fee  of  two  guineas  was  demand- 
ed.    Even  an  occasional  address  was  by  him  voted  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  the  manager  could  afford  no  redress  to 
the  actor.     At  length,  a  shrewd  and  clever  performer,  still,  I  hope,  well 
remembered  by  the  name  of  "  little  Knight,"  defeated  in  a  great  degree 
this  mercenary  exaction,  by  stringing  together  a  long  list  of  songSi  reci- 
tations, imitations,  &c,  which  he  wished  to  have  performed  at  his  bene- 
fit, with  any  nonsense  of  dialogue  that  came  into  his  head,  and  so  sent 
them  to  be  licensed  as  one  piece.     They  were  licensed  accordingly)  the 
dialogue  was  all  omitted,  and  the  ingenious  actor  aided  his  benefit  bj 
saving  eight  or  ten  guineas,  which  would  otherwise  have  found  tbeir  wtj 
into  the  pockets  of  the  examiner.     Colman  saw  a  new  oratorio  an- 
nounced, and  instantly  wrote  to  enquire  on  what  authority  Mr  Havts 
advertised  a  new  performance  on  the  stage  without  a  license  from  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.     Mr  Hawe^  replied,  that  he  had  never  beard  that 
an  oratorio  required  any  license  at  all,  and  that  he  certainly  would  not 
be  the  person  to  establish  a  precedent.    Colman  persisted,  and  Hawes 
was  resolute.     The  consequence  was  a  summons  to  appear  before  the 
Lord  Chamb?rl^o»  (the  Duke  of  Montrose,)  who  »t  first  w^s  machdis« 
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posed  to  side  with  Mr  Colman.  Hawes,  however,  was  as  stanch  to 
his  object  with  the  Duke,  as  he  had  been  with  the  deputy :  he  urged 
that  the  words  of  the  oratorio  were  entirely  selected  from  the  sacred 
Tolame,  and  he  could  not  imagine  that  the  Bible  required  a  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's license ;  that  an  oratorio  could  not  by  any  perversion  of  inge* 
nnitj  be  deemed  an  entertainment  of  the  stage,  though  performed  in  a 
cfaAinber  upon  one — a  distinction  strongly  marked  by  the  great  Lord 
Mansfield :  in  short,  that  this  was  the  first  attempt  that  had  ever  been 
made  to  enforce  a  demand  of  this  nature,  and  he  was  resolutely  deter* 
mined  to  try  the  question  of  the  right,  rather  than  submit  to  what  he 
considered  an  innovation  and  an  imposition.  The  Duke  at  last  gave  up 
the  point,  and  the  oratorio  was  performed,  as  oratorios  ever  were,  with* 
oat  any  license  at  all.  Had  the  result  been  different,  and  the  manuscript 
submitted  to  the  examiner's  pruning  (I  had  nearly  written  prurient) 
pen,  it  would  have  been  curious  to  observe  what  sort  of  skeleton  he 
would  have  made  of  the  performances.  Every  one  knows,  that  in  a  sa- 
cred oratorio,  the  recorded  words  of  Deity  itself  are  set  to  music  and 
snng ;  that  addresses  to  the  Supreme  Being,  such  as  «*  Holy,  holy,  Lonl 
God  Almighty" — **  Oh,  thou  that  bringest  glad  tidings  to  Zion,"  mean- 
ing our  Saviour,  are  to  be  found  in  every  page.  It  would  have  been 
rather  puzzling  to  find  such  compositions  prohibited  in  one  public  place 
by  a  licenser,  while  certain  dignitaries,  of  another  calling,  declared  the 
church  or  the  cathedral  desecrated  by  such  performances.  Colman,  to  be 
consistent,  must  have  made  a  curious  mess  of  ah  oratorio.*^Ib.  p.  442. 

The  secret  of  Colman's  face-making  about  these  pretended 
impieties,  is  to  be  found  in  that  want  of  all  seriousness  of  feeling 
and  belief,  which  turned  his  dramatic  sentiment  into  cant,  and  his 
blank  verse  into  common-place.  He  thought  all  gravity  consisted 
in  words.  He  could  discern  none  of  the  different  shades  of  feel- 
ing w)iich  rendered  the  use  of  a  questionable  word  more  or  less 
propter ;  and,  therefore,  the  word  was  to  be  cut  out  at  once,  to  save 
bim  trouble.  He  was  to  go  counter  to  his  own  past,  and  in  pri- 
vate, existing  habit;  because  he  had  never  made  use  of  such  words 
but  in  a  spirit  of  levity  and  pretension,  and  therefore  he  thought 
nobody  else  could  do  otherwise.  He  had  also,  he  thought,  a  cha- 
racter to  sustain — that  is  to  8ay,  an  official  face  to  make;  and 
every  grimace  was  to  pay  for  the  fees  he  had  extorted  in  the 
other  part  of  his  capacity,  and  show  how  constitutionally  he  had 
done  It;  and  his  pecuniary  difficulties  were  constant,  and  his 
shame  nothing  ;  and  so  concluding  that  not  to  practise  a  ^  hum- 
'  bug'  and  get  money,  would  itself  be  a  *  humbug;'  and,  unlike 
what  was  done  by  every  body  else  in  the  world,  he  forgot  that 
every  new  trade  requires  apprenticeship,  and  has  its  principles  of 
decency  and  honour;  and  plunged  into  an  extreme  of  impudent 
inconsistency,  which  only  exposed  him  to  scorn  and  laughter. 
A  less  licentious  writer  than  Colman  could  not  have  pretended 
to  be  so  afraid  ol  a  little  libertv  ,  lor  he  docs  not  so  confound  it 
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with  want  of  innocence.  A  more  pious  rtan  could  not  go  tw- 
lently  have  objected  to  all  mention  of  the  object  of  his  piety;  fot 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  thinking  about  it  in  ordinary,  and  ot  asso- 
ciating it  with  his  pieties  towards  nature,  and  with  the  affections 
of  his  heart.  To  affect  to  shudder  at  the  mention,  on  all  occasioni 
but  set  and  formal  ones,  is  in  truth  to  do  the  very  re  verse  of  whit 
is  pretended ;  it  is  to  turn  the  sentiment  itself  into  a  word  instedl 
of  a  feeling,  and  to  hazard  the  most  irreligious  of  all  eonclusioiw, 
in  seeming  to  think  that  it  could  not  be  maintained  but  on  sach 
a  condition  !  And,  after  all,  Colman  himself but  the  extrava- 
gance is  too  absurd  for  more  comment.  Never  surely  did  cIctct 
rogue  make  so  clumsy  a  mistake. 

Of  the  friends  and  school-fellows  of  the  Colmans  who  left 
names  behind  them,  some  have  become  little  else  than  names, 
and  the  relative  reputations  of  others  are  not  in  the  proportion 
that  was  looked  for.  Lloyd  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  5  Bonaell 
Thornton  is  little  known  ;  and  Churchill  himself  little  read.  An- 
derson, in  his  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  speaking  of  Lloyd's 
early  associates,  men  of  *  parts  and  genius,'  who  all  fell  a  sacri- 
fice, in  the  prime  of  life,  *  to  the  want  of  that  discretion  in  others 

*  which  they  so  wittily  ridiculed,*  enumerates  among' them  '  Ben- 

*  sley,'  whose  name  is  not  even  in  the  dictionaries.  The  school- 
fellow from  whom,  in  all  probability,  least  was  expected,  and 
who,  as  he  touchingly  describes  it,  was  afraid  to  lift  his  eyes 

*  above  the  shoestrings  of  the  upper  boys' — Cowper — has  ob- 
tained a  celebrity  infinitely  greater  than  all  of  them  put  together. 

Lloyd  was  a  spinner  of  easy  octosyllables,  which  he  fbtidiy 
thought  were  to  make  him  famous,  because  Butler  and  ethers 
had  written  in  the  same  measure.  He  died  in  a  prison,  poor 
fellow  !  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and  so  indigent  that  his  friend 
Churchill  had  generously  allowed  him  a  guinea  a-week.  We 
have  read  somewhere  that  his  old  associate,' Bon nell  Thornton, 
once  arrested  him.  We  hope  not  on  this  occasion.  It  is  also 
said  that  none  of  his  old  friends,  but  Churchill,  came  near 
him  in  his  distress.  *  Wilkes  was  then  in  France,*  says  Ander- 
son, *  but  Garrick,  Colman,  and  Hogarth,  whom  he  had  so  be- 

*  rhymed  and  bepraised,  were  in  England.'  These  charges,  how- 
ever, probably  came  from  Kenrick,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Lloyo, 
and  who  had  no  character  for  veracity.  And  yet  Lloyrf,  in  a 
letter  to  Wilkes,  written  after  Churchill's  death,  and  quoted  by 
Anderson,  says  himself,  *  Thornton  is  what  you  thought  him.  } 

*  have  many  acquaintances,  but  now  no  friend  here.*  But  tbjs 
again  might  allude  to  nobody's  coming  to  him  at  that  special 
juncture ;  and  unless  we  kne^  all  the  circumstances  on  sucb 
occasions,  as  on  all  others,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  wrong 
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there  might  or  might  not  have  been,  on  any  side.  Accidents  be- 
yond control  sometimes  keep  the  kindest  men  away  from  their 
friends,  and  even  deny  them  a  sixpence  to  give  out  of  their 
pockets.  The  poor  may  be  ashamed  to  go,  without  something 
to  give  ;  and  the  rich  may  have  given^  till  they  are  hopeless  of 
its  being  of  use  to  give  more.  If  want  always  spoke  the  truths 
the  refusal  to  attend  to  it,  when  it  was  possible,  would  be  unpar- 
donable ;  but  tlie  true  suffer  for  the  false,  and  the  false  for  toeir 
own  follies ;  and,  what  between  unascertainable  duties  towards 
the  one,  and  natural  unenquiring  pity  for  the  other,  the  best 
hearts  sometimes  become  perplexed  and  indignant ;  and  thus  a 
really  calamitous  hour  may  come  upon  a  deserving  or  truly  piti- 
able object,  and  do  its  worst,  to  the  regret  of  all.  So  much  the 
more  let  us  continue  to  multiply  the  good  laws  and  reforms,  which 
diminish  the  peril  to  the  individual  by  increasing  the  means  of 
the  community.  These  ugly  stories  of  Bonnell  Thornton,  and 
the  want  of  all  gravity  in  bis  writings,  would  seem  to  give  an 
awkward  corroboration  to  the  following  statement  respecting  him 
by  the  younger  Colman.  He  begins  by  telling  us,  upon  the 
aythority  of  a  conversation  which  he  heard  ovor  a  bottle  between 
his  father  and  the  Oxford  printer  of  the  Connoisseurj  that  Thorn- 
ton was  a  lasy  contributor  to  that  work,  and  threw  an  unfair  por- 
tion of  drudgery  upon  his  associate.  And  he  then  procecdH  to 
give  the  following  summary  account  of  Thornton,  both  an  a  col- 
league and  a  man.  We  repeat  it,  with  strong  sunpicions  of  hn 
exaggeration ;  a  farce-writer  being,  by  profcHnion,  a  pernon 
tempted  to  colour  highly,  and  the  son  of  Bonnell  not  having  sur- 
vived to  give  the  family  traditions  on  the  other  side  : — 

*  On  starting  his  puMication/  says  Mr  Colman,  *  lhi»  outlor*  wit4« 
pledged,  as  is  UHoal  in  periodical  wntinp«,  to  pnxlun*  ■  rrrtnln  (jiiniifify 
of  letterpress  on  certain  da^s;  and  nbt^n  the  ont/M  M\  upon  'I'ljoriiton  lo 
provide  materials,  he  twaddled  out,  like  a  larne  due  k  in  X\w  alli'y— that  i», 
he  was  delinquent,  after  having  promised  to  l»e  punrrual ;  and,  at  alim  "t 
the  very  last  moment,  his  partner  waA  If  ft  to  dnpi^ly  hi«  di-ii«*H'nry,  On 
one  of  lbe»e  occasions,  the  joint  author*  lOHt  m  htirry  and  irniatMHi,  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  dilemn.a;  my  futhnr  ♦rtr.i^i'd  at  Milky  i 
Thornton  mouj  with  liqnor;  the  E-'^ay  to  he  pul<h*hi'd  on  tlu*  in«t 
morning;  not  a  wtrnl  written,  nor  r*en  a*iJyrt  thou/ht  on;  and  tlii* 
preaa  waiting:  nothioir  to  be  dt^nt  l^ut  to  •<rilJ»;<'  hi-Itir^^kilti^r  "  h\X 
down,  Colroan," taid  Thornton — *•  hy  c^I  •  h#»  m-.-t  ki»*  ♦h*'  hloiU.i'a^U 
something.J*  My  induMnom  *:re,  conw  iou*  of  ohlijfation*  to  hi»  fuhiM*  d, 
»at  down  immediately,  writing  whAtef«*r  ciin**  iuU*  hi*  Ut^i,  eutrfntf 


•  «By  od  1*  wa*  bit  fWonriie  ap^/*irbph»' ;  U  •y*>\nf  inafiM  uUti'ly,  and 
rKpped  many  of  bis  word*. 
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calamo.  ThorntoD»  in  the  mean  time,  walked  up  and  down,  taking  huge 
pinches  of  snuff,  seeming  to  ruminate,  but  not  suggesting  one  word,  or 
contributing  one  thought.  When  my  father  had  thrown  upon  paper 
about  half  a  moral  essay,  Thornton,  who  was  still  pacing  the  room,  with 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  in  his  hand,  stuttered  out,  **  Write  away, 
Colman ! — by  od  I  you  are  a  bold  fellow  I  you  can  tell  them  that  virtue 
u^Jine  thingy  implying  that  my  father  wrote  nothing  but  mere  common- 
place, and  instructed  his  readers  with  what  every  body  knew  before. 
This  somewhat  irecondite  sarcasm  came  ludicrously  enough  from  a  man 
who,  through  his  own  default  in  moral  principle,  was  pnshing  his  partner 
to  save  both  their  credits  at  a  minute*s  warning.  1  believe  that  after 
this  joint-concern  intimacy  of  the  colleagues,  though  they  were  alwtjs 
upon  good  terms,  was  not  kept  up ;  nor  was  it  likely  to  be,  with  tuo 
persons  of  such  different  habits,  except  in  their  pursuits  of  literature.  1 
nave  no  recollection  of  having  ever  seen  Thornton  at  my  father's  house. 
Not  long  before  his  (Thornton's)  death,  these  two  quondam  copartnerb 
had  occasion  to  meet  in  London  on  some  business,  at  a  tavern;  their 
interview  was  at  nooriy  and  Thornton  came  half  drunk  I  During  their 
conversation  upon  the  business  which  had  brought  them  together,  my 
father  observed  to  his  old  friend,  that  he  regretted  to  see  that  be  by  no 
means  appeared  in  good  health.  <<  Health,"  said  Thornton,  '*  look  here  I" 
and  he  pointed  to  his  ankles,  which  were  alarmingly  swollen  ;  ^*  can*t  yon 
see?  'tis  the  dropsy — by  od  I  I'm  a-going;*'  and  he  was  going,  for  he 
died  shortly  afterwfirds.  When  Thornton  was  on  his  death-bed,  his  re- 
lations surrounding  it,  he  told  them  that  he  shot^ld  expire  before  be  had 
counted  twenty ;  and,  covering  his  head  with  the  bed-clothes,  he  began 
to  count — "  one,  two — eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty."  He  then  .thrust  out 
his  head,  exclaiming — "  By  od !  'tis  strange  I  but  why  ar'n't  you  all 
crying?"  "  Teach  my  son,"  said  he  to  the  bystanders — **  teach  him,  when 
I  am  gone,  his  A,  B,  C.  I  knew  mine  in  several  languages ;  but  1  per- 
ceive no  good  that  the  knowledge  has  done  me ;  so,  if  you  never  teach 
him  his  A,  B,  C  at  all,  it  don't  much  signify."  Within  an  hour  af^er  this, 
poor  Bonnell  Thornton  breathed  his  last.  This  is  dreadful  I  to  see  a 
man  of  learning  and  genius  lost  and  besotted,  at  an  age  when  his  talents 
and  experience  should  have  elevated  him  to  many  years'  enjoyment  of 
the  world's  admiration  and  respect — to  see  him  on  the, brink  of  a  premt- 
ture  grave,  looking  down,  like  an  idiot,  into  the  "  narrow  dwelling,"  and 
beholding  it  with  fevered  levity  ! — can  there  be  a  more  mortifying  picture 
of  frail  humanity  ? ' — Vol.  i.  p.  347. 

Perhaps  not,  if  it  be  a  true  one — with  the  exception  of  a 
brother  drinker  reading  lectures  over  the  fallen  booy.  Tbat 
Thornton  was  a  lazy  contributor  to  the  Connoisseur,  and  did  less 
than  his  companion,  may  readily  be  believed.  He  never  seems 
to  have  had  any  very  fixed  or  serious  design  of  any  sorl ;  nor  do 
we  know  how  the  occasional,  though  numerous  and  lively  papcis, 
which  he  spent  the  chief  part  of  his  life  in  contributing  to  fugi- 
tive publications,  enabled  him^^o  live.  Perhaps  he  had  some 
property  of  his  own ;  for  at  one  time  he  contemplated  becomiflg 
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patentee  at  Covent-Oarden  theatre.  We  must  hope  the  best,  out 
of  gratitude  to  an  obscure  writer,  till  we  are  sure  of  the  worst. 
Chalmers  asserts  that  he  had  a  'most  affectionate  heart,'  and 
believes  him,  as  a  married  man,  to  have  '  attained  the  highest 
'  degree  of  domestic  felicity ;' — things  not  very  compatible  either 
with  the  representations  of  the  Haymarket  jester,  or  the  reports 
of  Anderson ;  and  the  probability  respecting  the  death-bed  is,  that 
an  overflow  of  animal  spirits  had  led  him  eany  into  such  lax  habits, 
and  that  his  life  was  snortened  by  the  consequences,  at  a  period 
when  the  despair  arising  from  his  being  forced  to  quit  this  very 
domestic  happiness  made  them  give  his  invincible  good-humour 
a  tone  of  hysterical  levity.  As  to  his  implying  that  his  associate 
in  the  Connoisseur  wrote  nothing  but  common-place,  because  he 
said,  '  Colman,  you  are  a  bold  fellow ;  you  can  tell  them  that 

*  virtue  is  a  fine  thing' — ^it  is  a  common-place  mistake  on  the  part 
of  Colman's  son.  The  words  might  have  borne  that  construc- 
tion in  the  mouth  of  an  ill-natured  man,  or  of  a  jealous  one^ 
(such  as  the  son  himself;^  but  from  the  gay  lips  of  Thornton 
they  probably  meant  nothmg  but — *  Colman,  besides  your  wit^ 

*  you  have  an  ethical  faculty  which  I  have  not ;  and  can  turn  a 

*  popular  grave  sentence  on  an  emergency,  that  would  put  me 
<  into  despair.     So  write  away,  my  boy  I     Take  anv  boy  s  copy 

*  to  TO  on  with.  Tell  'em,  that  virtue  is  goodJ  The  anecdote 
involuntarily  gives  us  a  pleasant  specimen  of  Thorn ton*s  manner  in 
private ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  the  final  verdict  upon  any  writer 
must  be  founded  upon  his  works,  and  upon  what  is  said  of  him 
by  the  best  men. 

School  makes  a  man  acquainted  with  *  strange  bedfellows.' 
Fancy  Churchill  and  Cowper  growing  up  together — the  strong 
bad  boy  {mains  puer  robustus)  with  the  weakly  good  one.  Yet 
Cowper  fondly,  and  even  extravagantly,  praised  Churchill's 
genius  after  his  death ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Churchill 
would  have  wielded  his  bludgeon  in  behalf  of  Cowper,  could  it 
have  been  possible  for  the  latter  to  desire  it  It  has  been  lar 
mented,  considering  how  Churchill  could  be  attached  to  bis 
friends,  and  what  a  conscience  he  ultimately  showed  to  the  wife 
be  deserted,  and  the  girl  he  seduced,  both  of  whom  he  remem- 
bered in  his  will,  (to  say  nothing  -of  the  strange  fit  of  remorse 
which  he  took  it  in  his  head  to  confess  to  the  public  about  the 

latter) that  he  did  not  endeavour  to  refine  his  genius,  and  become 

a  more  dulcet  personage.  But  he  could  no  more  have  done  it 
than  Cowper  could  have  become  a  bully.  It  might  have  been  as 
well  lamented  that  a  rhinoceros  c<flild  not  have  become  a  fiiwn ;  or 
that  Churchill's  own  body  could  not  have  cut  down  its  broad 
shoulders  and  big  calves  to  the  delicate  organization  of  the  author 
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qf  The  Task.    Churcliill  was  one  part  geniu^  and  nUieparts  will 
an<i  turbulence ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  posterity  would 
itoake  the  same  allowance  for  his  carelessness  that  his  own  age 
did,  or  at  least  that  his  friends  did.     But  posterity  laughs  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  so  little  a  thing  as  the  highest  of  partizans : 
so  Churchill  floundered  along  through  the  crowd  of  his  contem- 
poraries, with  his  bulky  effrontery  and  his  sledge-hammer  fist, 
pleased  with  being  able  to  *  punish  *  more,  and  to  fling  more  dirt 
than  any  one  else  ;  and  they  to  whom  he  confined  the  honour  of 
its  attention,  have  almost  carried  him  with  them  into  oblivion. 
It  is  curious  to  witness  in  these  volumes  the  effect  he  had  on  his 
times.     Chalmers  has  said  that  they  did  not  pay  him  a  great  deal 
of  attention  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  did — *  snatching  a 
fearful  joy  *  from  the  blows  he  Cfave,  and  the  thought  of  escaping 
from  it  themselves.     Lord  Bath,  who  probably  f^t  safe  from  his 
attacks  in  the  friendship  of  Colman,  was  on  the  watch  for  every 
new  onslaught  of  his  pen.     He  begs  his  poems  to  be  sent  him  bv 
Colman, even  whenhewas  ontheContinent — though  only  through 
the  medium  of  some  friend,  in  case  they  turn  out  too  dear  for  other 
eonveyance.     And  his  taste  discerned  the  defects  of  Churchill's 
genius,  though  from  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  he 
liggravatcd  its  height. 

*  Spoy  Jufy,  1763. 
« If  Charchiirs  Poera  on  Hogarth  is  worth  the  postage,  send  U  me  ; 
but  if  it  be  long,  it  will  cont  a  huge  numme,  and  then  perhaps  yon  niftj 
bear  of  somebody  coming  this  way  that  may  be  willing  to  bring  it,  and 
Witt  payB  no  duty.* 

*  «  *  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

f  *•  Shrewsbury^  Mctyy  1764. 

*  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  your  enclosed  Poem  in  it,  (the  Om- 
d\date,)  which  is  in  my  opinion  the  severest  and  the  best  of  all  Cb— ^-I'v 
MTin'ks.  He  has  a  great  genius,  and  is  an  excellent  poet;  there  are,  to 
"be  sure,  some  as  fine  lines  as  ever  were  writ,  and  gome  as  low  prosaick 
trash  as  ever  came  from  Grub  Street.  One  may  plainly  sec  that  all  hk 
works  are  what  the  French  call  Pieces  rapporties.  He  has  always  a  ▼ant 
Qttrober  of  loose  verues  lying  by  him,  uhich  he  can  bring  into  any  poem 
that  be  wahts  to  enlarge  to  the  price  of  half  a  crown,  and  so  strikes  Xhem 
in,  as  he  wants  them.  I  cannot,  however,  in  the  main  approve  of  sucb 
aboipiQahle  abuse*  You  know  I  never  was  famous  for  great  partiality  to 
ministers  ;  I  was  acquainted  with  very  few  who  are  at  present  such,  and 
1  never  would  be  one  myself,  though  often  offered  iu'  (Palteney't 
conscience  led  him  to  be  fond  of  making  these  protestations.)  <  From 
these  considerations,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  any  fondness  of 
mine  for  great  men  that  makes  me  dislike  this  poem  ;  but  really  it  is  $o 
feandalously  abusive  and  scurrilous,  that  no  one  who  has  the  least 
ileceney  can  approve  such  Billingsgate  stuff,  running  a-much^  as  Pope 
c»Ui  it»  upon  all  mankind.' 
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Garrtclc  was  as  secure  as  Lord  Batli  agaimt  tbe  attacks  of 
Churchill,  in  consequence  of  his  intimacy  with  Colroan,  which 
had  already  done  him  service  in  the  Bosciad  ;  so  he  was  not  afraid 
(as  he  unquestionably  would  otherwise  have  been)  at  confessing 
in  a  letter  to  Colman,  how  the  Epistk  to  Hogarth  had  horrified 
him  : — *  Pray  write  to  me,*  he  says,  *  and  let  me  know  how  the 
^  town  speaks  of  our  friend  Churchill's  Epistk*  It  is  the  most 
^  bloody  performance  that  has  been  published  in  my  time.     I  am 

*  rery  desirous  to  know  the  opinion  of  people,  for  I  am  really 

*  much,  very  much  hurt  at  it :  nb  description  of  his  age  and  infir* 

*  mities  is  surely  too  shocking  and  barbarous.     Is  Hogarth  really 

*  ill,  or  does  he  meditate  revenge?    Every  article  of  news  about 

*  these  matters  will  be  most  agreeable  to  me :  pray  write  me  a 
'  heap  of  stuff,  for  I  cannot  be  easy  till  I  Know  all  about 

*  Churchill,  Hogarth,  &c/ 

The  same  personal  curiosity,  as  well  as  his  unquestioned 
genius,  still  keeps  a  portion  of  readers  lingerine^  about  Cburchilly 
and  would  attract  more  ;  but  tbe  curiosity  is  disappointed,  when 
it  finds  nothing^  but  general  abuse,  or  such  particulars  here  and 
there,  as  partly  above  believed.  Next  year  we  .find  Garrick 
aendins^  his  *  love'  both  to  Churchill  and  Hogarth.  *  My  love  to 
'  all  the  Schombergs,  Tounlevs,  Kings,  Hogarths,  Churchills» 
Huberts,  &c.;'  that  is,  to  all  who  fill  my  boxes,  and  help  to  make 
me  public.  And  in  1760,  when  the  Bosciad  had  appeared,  he  at 
once  pities  King  the  actor,  who  was  ^  miserable '  at  having  been 
cut  up,  and  sends  his  love  to  the  cutter.  *  •  •  •  Poor  King, 
he  is  most  miserable.     My  love  to  Churchill.     •     •     / 

In  other  words, — My  fnend  has  been  cut  up  most  dreadfully. 
That  is  certain.  But  not  the  less  I  love  the  hand  that  applauded- 
me*  Such  sighs  and  smiles  do  not  go  well  together.  Garrick 
himself  is  now  little  better  than  a  name,  but  has  left  undoubted 
eridence  of  his  having  affected  the  people  of  all  nations  alike, 
French  as  well  as  English,  with  his  serious  as  well  as  his  comic 
powers.  But  he  was  such  a  brisk,  bustling,  puffing,  clap-trap- 
Ding  getter  of  money,  in  his  own  private  person,  that  we  find  it 
difficult  to  associate  him  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  a  great 
tragic  actor,  equal  to  Betterton  or  to  Kean.  His  face  looks 
direct  at  you  out  of  the  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  but  it 
is  the  directness  of  a  sharp,  not  a  deep-lookinc^  man.  He  has  not 
tbe  unaffected,  stealing  look  of  Betterton,  with  a  little  pain  over 
his  brow ;  nor  is  his  eye  to  be  compared  with  the  inward  and 
beautiful  eye  of  Kean.  We  can  imagine  Garrick  well  enough  in 
quick,  impulsive  passages  of  tragedy,  or  in  any  kind  of  violent 
ones ;  but  we  cannot  so  easily  picture  his  face  pale  with  the  habit 
of  thought,  like  Hamlefs,  (which  was  one  of  Betterton's  finest 
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diaractera ;)  or  Us  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  noble  self-pity,  and 
brimming  those  of  the  audience  at  the  same  moment,  as  Kean's 
used  to  do  in  his  exquisite  performance  of  Othello.  We  should 
say  that  his  face  was  rather  that  of  an  admirable  external  ob- 
senrer,  who  grot  whatever  in»ght  he  had  into  the  inward,  from 
outwards ;  and  not  that  of  a  strongly  feeling  man,  who  contained 
in  himself  a  tendency  to  the  thoughts  or  emotions  which  he  ex- 
ternally reflected. 

One  thing  has  been  forcibly  impressed  on  us,  while  consider- 
ing the  principal  period  concerned  in  these  volumes,  and  the 
'  distingruished  personages*  that  adorned  it;  and  that  is,  tlie 
tendency  which  the  greatest  of  them  had  to  identify  themselres 
with  the  age  they  lived  in,  in  contradistinction  to  the  greatness 
that  tends  to  live  throughout  time.  It  was  an  active,  an  import- 
ant, and  a  pr<^rressive  period ;  and  we  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  it ;  but  It  promises  to  leave  little  to  show  for  the  great- 
ness of  its  individuals,  compared  with  the  tone  in  which  we  still 
mention  their  names.  Burke,  with  all  his  very  wonderful  powers, 
will  have  contrived,  in  a  great  measure,  to  neutralize  himself  with 
posterity,  by  <  giving  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind/ 
Who,  even  now,  is  m  the  habit  of  reading  a  tenth  part  of  his 
works,  or  any  part,  except  for  purposes  which  must  inevitably 
become  obsolete?  Johnson  is  no  longer  considered  the  ^ great 
<  moralist ;  *  nor  is  his  criticism  valued,  when  it  gets  above  the 
region  of  the  artificial  poets.  In  wit,  there  was  George  Selwyn, 
and  Horace  Walpole,  and  Hanbury  Williams — the  last  the 
wit-poet,  whose  poetry  is  nine  parts  prose.  Also,  for  wit- 
essayists,  the  authors  of  the  World  and  the  Connoisseur.  What 
had  they  to  show  equal  to  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne ;  or  half 
so  good  ?  In  the  prose  drama,  there  were  Cumberland,  Colroan, 
Murphy,  Goldsmith,  and  Sheridan; — all  more  or  less  clever ;  none 
illustrious*  In  poetry,  there  was  nothing  but  bits  of  what  was 
greatly  good,  in  a  word,  where  are  the  authors  that  promise 
to  become  everlastingly  cherished,  not  in  comers  of  libraries,  but 
in  pocket  editions,  worn  like  companions  next  the  pulses  of  men's 
hearts,  and  going  about  with  them  every  where,  like  the  humanities 
which  keep  all  alive,  and  were  the  cause  why  themselves  are 
immortal  ?  If  there  are  any  immortals,  they  must  be  looked  for 
among  the  historians,  and  in  no  other  class. 
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Art.  IV. — Report  qf  a  Police  Committee^  dated  CalcuUOf 
lOM  August  1838;  with  Papers  and  Evidence.  Calcutta: 
1838-9* 

XJ APpitY  for  both  countries,  there  is  no  case  in  \?hich  duty  and 
^^  interest  are  more  entirely  and  palpably  coincident,  than  in 
that  of  the  relations  of  England  to  India.  We  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  sblemn  obligations  involved  in  our  assumption  of  rule 
over  a  vast  population,  long  and  miserably  degraded  under  the 
concurrent  oppression  of  the  most  intense  temporal  and  spiritual 
despotism — aggravated,  in  the  latter  instance,  by  the  worst  of  all 
the  false  religions  which  the  perverse  dispositions  of  man  ever 
devised  or  submitted  to — but  innabiting  a  country  second  to  none 
in  natural  resources,  and  looking  up  to  us,  with.undeniable  right- 
fulness,  for  the  means  of  developing  them;  and  of  thus  commen« 
cing,  at  least,  the  great  work  of  socicd  regeneration.  Those  means, 
as  we  have  shown  on  former  occasions,  and  as  no  one  with  ordi* 
nary  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  deny,  can  be  afforded  so  as  to 
be  practicdly  available  to  the  present  generation,  or,  mdeed,  within 
any  moderate  term  of  years,  only  by  bringing  British  capital  and 
energy  into  connexion  with  the  vast  capabmties  which  are  now 
lying  almost  absolutely  dormant  in  India.  And  the  measures 
wbioi  are  essential  to  the  consummation  of  this  union,  are  those 
of  which  the  people  of  India  stand  most  in  need  for  their  own 
welfare  and  improvement,  iadependentlv  of  the  great  advantages 
which  they  would  derive  from  a  more  intimate  intercommumon 
with  England. 

We  mean,  of  course,  an  eflBcient  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice ;  a  blessb^  of  which — even  taking  the  state  of 
things  which  obtains  in  this  country  as  the  standard  of  perfection 
— the  natives  of  India  have  never  enjoyed  a  share  that  might 
satisfy  ^e  least  exacting.  Daydreams  have,  indeed,  been  in- 
dulged of  a  ffolden  age,  when  all  differences  were  decided-— 
promptly,  jusUy,  and  cheaply — by  a  primitive  system  of  arbitra- 
tion called  ^punchait;'  but  the  illusion,  on  closer  investigation, 
appears  to  resolve  itself  into  this — that  when  the  ruling  power 
eitner  did  not  pretend  to  administer  civil  justice,  or  its  oflBcers 
were  so  corrupt,  that  justice  at  their  price  was  not  worth  having, 
the  people  dia  the  best  they  could  for  themselves.  This  muoi 
is  certam,  that  even  in  those  parts  of  the  Peninsula  where  arbi- 
tration by  ^punchait'  seemed  to  have  the  deepest  root  in  the 
habits,  if  not  in  the  affections,  of  the  community,  resort  to  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  higher  recommendations 


of  the  courts  established  by  the  British  Government}  with  all 
their  crying  imperfections.*  Criminal  justice  was  altogether 
beyond  its  sphere.  That  was  necessarily  left  to  the  ezecutiim 
goremment,  by  whioh  it  was  often  utterly  negleoted ;  for  the 

Eeople  had  not  energy  enough  to  take  the  matter  into  theh*^  own 
ands — with  more  or  less  of  substantial  justice — after  the  manner 
of  the  'regulators'  among  the  Anglo*Saxons  on  the  other  sidi 
of  the  Atlantic,  At  other  times,  especially  when  disorgaoizatioa 
had  made  such  progress  as  to  threaten  to  affect  the  revenue,  Um 
ruler  of  the  day  aoted  with  the  capricious  and  indiscriminatiag 
vtolenee  proper  to  Asiatic  despotisms^  against  all  persons  rai* 
peoted  of  serious  offences  against  property. 

Matters,  6{  course,  have  improved  in  all  these  respects  oader 
the  British  Government.  It  is  mere  jaondioed  prejudice  to 
represent,  as  some  do^  that  that  Government  is  imbecile,  er  t 
ettrse  to  the  people  of  India.  In  its  bearing  upon  the  great  boc^ 
of  that  community,  and  especially  upon  the  humbler  classes,  it  is 
immeasurably  superior  to  all  its  predecessors ;  and  impartial  his* 
tory  will  record  to  its  honour,  that  it  has  made — often  under 
circumstances  of  great  embarrassment,  and  always  against  ex* 
treme  oounteraetion,  arising  from  the  condition  of  its  necessary 
instruments,  and  of  the  subject-matter  of  its  operations— very 
strenuous  exertions  to  repress  the  more  formidable  crimes,  and  te 
improve  the  general  administration  of  justice.  But  all  these 
ejMTtlons  havenoty  of  course,  been  equally  judicious  or  effeotoal; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  the  time  has  arrived,  when,  if  it  be  desired 
to  aooelerate  the  march  of  improvement,  and  especially  to  attrset 
British  capital,  still  greater  efforts  are  demanded. 

The  colonization  of  India  by  Englishmen — ^in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term-*-^is  out  of  the  question.  Its  practicability  was 
much  insisted  on,  indeed,  in  the  discussions  tnat  preceded  the 
last  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  by  that  daw 
of  speakers  and  writers  which  appears  to  hold  as  an  axiom,  that 
no  cause  is  so  good  as  to  be  trusted  to  stand  on  its  own  strength, 
without  the  aid  of  a  little  invigorating  misrepresentation.  But 
the  climate  absolutely  forbids  it.  The  grandsons  of  those  who 
attempted  it,  would  be  no  more  like  Englishmen  than  the  Pert 


*  This  sort  of  arbitratioQ  has  frequently  been  found  useibl  in  thsMt* 
^leiQ^t  of  differences  arising  out  of  questioas  ofcattei  aad  someUmesin 
.the  adjustment  of  complicated  accounts.  But  it  seeocu  to  be  alwiji 
extremely  difficult  to  bring  a  case  under  this  process  of  a<j{judicatioa  to 
any  deHnite' issue;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  some  parts  of  the  connttj, 
where  the  habits  of  the  people  are  warlike,  these  attempts  at  arbitration 
Hot  urifteqnently  ended  in  pitched  battles; 
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toguese  who  now  drudge  as  clerks  in  the  publid  officer  of  Brttkh 
India,  resemble  the  soldiers  of  Albuquerque.  All  identityy 
botk  moral  and  physiCMl,  would  be  lost.  Nature  prohibits  our 
taking  possession  of  India  in  the  same  manner  as  our  anoes*- 
tara  took  possession  of  North  Amerioa,  and  as  we  are  now 
swarming  out  of  our  crowded  hive  to  appropriate  Australasia 
aad  New  2^land.  But  India  has  an  abunaant  populatiim  of 
her  own.  Unhappily,  she  is  utterly  devoid  of  capital  to  set  ihat 
population  to  work  upon* 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  howev^,  to  transplant  capital.  In  spile 
of  power  and  of  law,  of  bounties  and  restrictions,  it  will  not  tsAe 
root  in  other  than  congenial  soil.  Insecurity,^  oceasioned  by  de* 
feotive  institutions,  is  the  cause  that  principally  repels  it.  To 
lodia^^thongh  Engkmd  has  been  replete  with  it,  to  li  degree  that 
has  led  to  its  rash  investment  in  the  most  visionary  or  fraudulent 
aehemet-^capital  has  never  yet  gone  in  any  quantity  worthy  of 
mention  in  relation  to  the  field  for  its  profitable  employment, 
which,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  that  country  would 
affofd.  The  caoset  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the  dele- 
gsued  sovereigns  of  India  have  never  taken  any  adequate  trouble 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  great  attractions  which  their  doroin«' 
ions  luiqneationably  hold  out ;  and  secondly,  it  is  at  least  aa 
well  known  as  any  matter  connected  with  our  eastern  empire, 
tbaA  the  administration  both  of  civil  and  of  criminal  justice  is,  in 
too  many  respects,  in  a  state  that  must  be  extremely  irksome,  te 
say  the  least,  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  protect 
tioo,  in  person  and  property,  of  efficient  institutions.  Such  a 
state  of  tnings  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  deter  the  generality  of 
iadiTidnals,  having  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  amount  of 
real  hazard,  or  the  relation  of  probable  profit  to  the  risk  incur* 
red,  fr«n  investing  capital  in  a  land  where  it  must  neeessaiily 
be  obncndooa  to  wl^t  must  appear  very  formidable  insecurity. 

No  pains,  no  expensci  should  be  spared  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  evils  which  most  raisehievonsly  prevent  the  full  and  free  re- 
eiprocaiioB  of  those-  mighty  benefits  which  England  and  her 
noble  dependency  possess  the  means  ol  conferring  each  upon  the 
other  ^-*^  view  of  the  subject,  which,  although  restricted,  is  so 
fax  from  being  selfish,  that  it  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  gen«> 
cral  interests  of  the  people  of  India.  The  task  to  be  achieved, 
though  not  so  easy  as  it  must  be  supposed  by  those  who  have 
DO  toleration  for  the  omissions  of  the  rulers  of  British  InA^ 
and  who  appear  to  think  that  the  regeneration  of  a  deeply 
degradshd  people  is  the  simplest  of  all  processes,  would  not  be 
insuperably  difficult  to  statesmen  who  should  undertake  it  in 
earaest,  and  with  an  adequa^  seose  of  the  vast  importaaoa  te 
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millions  of  living  men,  and  to  hundreds  of  millions  yet  imbonii  of 
a  successful  issue  to  their  labours. 

We  shall  endeavour  in  this  paper  to  give  the  British  public 
some  notion  of  the  existing  state  of  things  as  respects  the  adai* 
nistration  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice  in  India;  of  the  principil 
desiderata  of  improvement  in  each  of  these  branches  ;  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  their  attainment;  and  of  the  means  by  which,  in  our 
pidfOkeniy  those  obstacles  may  best  be  surmounted.     In  proie- 
cutmg  this  intention,  we  shall  make  it  our  study  to  treat  a  sub* 
ject— confessedly  not  very  popular — in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der it  intelligible  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  home-bred 
readers.     It  is  for  their  information,  and  with  a  view  to  intereit 
them  in  matters  which  have  hitherto  been  too   little  under- 
stood, and  therefore  by  far  too  little  cared  for,  that  we  main- 
Iv  write ;   and  we  shsdl  not,   therefore,  be  much  disturbed  if 
Anglo-Indians,  £Euniliar  with  all  the  details   of  the  sabjects 
which  we  treat,  shall  find  fault  with  our  want  of  novelty*    We 
do  not  pretend  to  teach  them  any  thing  as  to  fiicts ;  thoogbf 
perhaps,  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  communicate  to  some  of  tbe 
class  broader  views  as  to  the  causes  of  existing  evils,  and  tbe  most 
easy  and  effectual  means  of  removing  them.     But  our  chief  ob- 
ject is  to  show  the  people  of  England  what  it  is  that  makes  Iih 
dia  comf)arativelv  valueless  to  them ;  to  demonstrate  that  in  tbis 
case,  as  in  all  otners,  *  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  sane;* 
and  to  stimulate  those  who  have  the  power,  if  they  had  but  tbe 
will,  to  constrain  the  body  to  whicn  they  have  debated  die 
sovereignty  of  this  magnificent  dependency,  to  exert  themselfes 
with  energy  commensurate  at  once  with  the  difficulty  of  tbe 
undertaking  and  the  extreme  advantage  of  success,  to  improve 
the  institutions  which  they  have  given  to,  or  maintained  for,  tbe 
people  of  .India;  and  thus  to  i^ord  scope  for  the  unshackled 
development  of  the  unequalled  natural  resources  of  their  coaiitr]r* 
With  details  we  shall  not  meddle  on  the  present  occasion* 
The  limits  to  which  we  must  confine  ourselves,  will  scarcely  al- 
low room  for  the  necessary  statement  of  cardinal  facts,  and  tbe 
exposition  of  general  principles. 

When .  Lord  Comwallis — whose  ability  and  judgment  were 
by  no  means  equal. to  his  benevolence — devised  and  ezecated 
the  first  system,  worthy  of  being  so  characterized,  for  tbe 
administration  of  justice  in  India,  he  committed  the  gnod 
mistake  of  under-estimating  the  amount  of  buriness  that  migbt 
be  expected  to  devolve  upon  the  courts  which  he  created ;  aiul, 
conf^quently,  failed  to  provide  sufficient  instrumentality  for  ^^ 
execution*  He  fell  also  into  another  error,  from  which  a 
correct  calculation  in  the  first  particular  would  have  Wf^ 
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bim ;  by  convinciDg  him  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  renderine 
the  supply  of  the  agency  on  \?hich  he  exclusively  relied,  equid 
to  the  demand  for  \U  With  the  exception  of  very  petty  suits, 
he  placed  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  justice,  civil  and 
criminal,  primary  and  appellate,  in  the  hands  of  En&^lish 
functionaries,  whose  necessarily  high  remuneration  restricted 
within  very  narrow  limits  the  numbers  in  which  they  could  be 
employed. 

These  miscalculations  were  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  plan. 
Further,  they  tended  to  make  matters  worse,  in  some  respects, 
than  they  had  be^i  during  the  foregoing  years  of  the  Company's 
administration.     As  imperfect  discipline  often  spoils  good  irregu- 
lar troops,  so  in  the  instance  in  question,  something  of  the  wild 
vigour  inherent  in  the  unshackled  exercise  of  practically  unlimit^ 
ed  powers  by  officers  often  of  high  ability,  was  lost ;  and,  with 
one  important  exception,  nothing  really  valuable  was  immediate* 
ly  gained  in  return.     The  separation  of  judicial  from  fiscal  func- 
tioos,  and  the  constitution  of  impartial  tribunals,  before  which 
the  payers  of  revenue  might  complain  of  undue  exaction  com- 
mitted by  the  revenue  officers  of  tne  government,  with  a  certain- 
ty of  the  best  redress  n^hich  the  time  and  other  means  at  his  com- 
mand might  enable  the  judge  to  afford,  unquestionably  operated 
as  a  material  check,  at  least,  upon  very  grievous  abuses ;  and  the 
change  of  system  was  so  far  a  signal  blessing  to  the  community. 
But  as  regards  the  dispensation  of  justice  between  man  and  man, 
there  was,  we  fear,  little  practical  improvement.   The  machinery 
provided  for  the  administration  of  tne  laws,  was  utterly  inade- 
quate to  the  execution  of  the  work  which  devolved  upon  it.   The 
new  courts  were  quickly  and  hopelessly  overwhelmed  with  busi- 
ness.  Enormous  arrears  accumulated,  under  the  shelter  of  which, 
and  by  means  of  the  forms  of  jusUce,  which  the  want  of  its  sub- 
stance permitted  the  powerful  to  pervert  to  their  own  wrongful 
ends,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  more  injustice  was  per- 
petrated than  could  have  been  practised,  with  equal  impunity, 
previously  to  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  and  improved  order 
of  things.*     The  government  was  astonished  and  perplexed  at 
the  unsatisfactory  results  of  its  truly  benevolent  measures.     But 


*  Eren  so  late  as  1812,  the  Court  of  Directors  wrote— <  We  should 
be  very  sorry  that,  from  the  accnmulation  of  arrears,  there  should  eren  be 
mom  to  raise  a  question  whether  it  were  better  to  leare  the  natives  to 
their  own  arbitrary  and  precipitate  tribunals,  than  to  harass  their  feel« 
ingt,  and  injure  their  property,  by  an  endless  procrastination  of  their  suits, 
QBder  the  pretence  of  more  deliberate  justice.' 
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it  did  not  perceive  that  its  own  mitcaloiilAtfon  of  means  w«i  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.     The  whde  blame  of  the  failure  was  aeeribed  in 
the  gross  to  the  litigious  character  of  the  people.    No  aUowanoe 
was  made  for  the  chaos  of  disorganization  into  which  centuries  ef 
misrule  and  oppression  had  thrown  society.     It  was  not  ooasi- 
dered  that  where  there  was  no  authoritative  definition,  nor  le 
much  as  any  intelligible  and  consistent  understanding  of  rights--* 
even  on  the  part  of  those  who  bad  no  interest  or  desire  to  do 
wrong,  and  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  was  right  and  wrong 
in  a  multiplicity  of  constantly  occurring  cases,  but  a  reference  to 
the  courts  of  law — these  courts  were  likely  to  have  a  auperaboo* 
dance  of  employment,  unless  their  strength  were  duly  propos* 
tioned  to  the  demand  for  their  services.     These  eonsideratioiM, 
however  obvious,  appear  to  have  been  altogether  overlooked :  «t 
least  the  government  gave  no  weight  to  them  in  the  sohene 
which  it  devised  for  getting  out  of  itH  embarrassments*     Having 
made  up  its  mind  that  the  people  did  not  really  want  all  the  jus- 
tice that  they  applied  for,  instead  of  providing  for  the  effioent 
administration  of  the .  laws,  it  determined  to  check  the  ipflai 
of  suits.      But  as  it  had  no  means  of  determining,    a  frimri, 
what  suits  were,  and  what  were  not  litigious,  it  took  the  simple 
course  of  rendering  the  access  to  the  temple  of  justice  diffic»ilt 
to  all  but  the   very  rich,  but  most  difficult  to  the   pomest^ 
the  persons  most  likely  to   be   wronged — by  reiusiDg   to  en- 
tertain any  complaint  until  the  party  desiring  to  inetitute  it 
should  show — not  that  it  was  founded  in  truth — but,  dbat  he 
could  command  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  purchase  withal  s 
piece  of  stamped  paper,  whereon  to  set  forth  his  wrongs,  and  \m 
-desire  to  be  righted.     The  further  course  of  every  suit — the  ei^- 
jiibition  of  documents,  and  the  summoning  of  witnesses     was  also 
purposely  loaded  with  expense. 

It  is  difficult  to  add  any  thing  to  the  powerful  arguments  with 
which  Mr  Mill  has  denounced  the  absurdity  and  injustice 
of  this  measure.  <  Nothing,'  he  says,  ^  is  more  easy  than 
^  to  lessen  the  business  of  the  courts  of  law ;  to  diminish  it  to 
<  any  proposed  extent ;  to  produce  its  annihilation.  What  are 
/  the  means  ?  The  most  obvious  in  the  world :  denial  of  justiot. 

*  Decree  that  no  person  whatsoever  who  is  less  than  six  feet  hiffh 
^  shall  be  admitted  to  sue  In  a  court  of  Justice ;  and  you  ^ 
^  reduce  the  business  to  a  very  manageable  quantity.     Decree 

*  that  no  man  who  is  less  than  eight,  and  you  reduce  it  to  no- 
*•  thing.     A  man's  stature  is  surely  as  good  a  test  to  judge  by, 

*  whether  he  has  received  an  injury,  as  nis  purse.     Of  tl^  two 
^  parties  to  a  suit,  it  is  not  of  absolute  necessity  that  either  should 

*  be  dishonest :  because  the  ease  may  have  in  it  such  obscurity 
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<  ai  l»  ftqoire  the  4«oliioii  of  a  judge.     Bat  tb«Mi  eases  are,  or 

*  at  any  rata  if  tbera  were  a  good  &od%  of  laws  would  be,  very 
^  mrs.     In  by  far  tbe  greater  proportion  of  cases,  when  lawsuits 

*  are  DUmerous,  one  of  tbe  parties  is  intentionally  disbonest,  and 

*  wisbes  to  keep  or  to  gain  some  unjust  advantage.  Wben  leg^« 
^  latere,  tberefore,  propose  to  drive  people  from  tbe  eourts  of 
^justice  by  expense,  tbey  must  of  necessity  imagine  tbat  it  is  tbe 

*  disbonest  parties  only  wbom  tbe  expense  will  detei :  for  it 
'  W0uld  be  dreadful  to  make  laws  to  prevent  tbe  bonest  from  re« 
'  oeiving  a  legal  protection.  But  is  it  easy  for  tbe  wit  of  man  to 
^  frame  a  proposition  stamped  witb  stronger  cbaracters  of  igno* 

*  ^tfioe  or  eorruption  tban  tbig  ?  Tbat  to  render  access  to  justice 
^  difficult  is  tbe  way  to  lessen  tbe  number  of  crimes.  Wbat  is 
'  tbe  greatest  encouragement  to  injustice  ?  Is  it  not  every  thing 
*•  wbieb  tends  to  prevent  immediate  redress  ?  What  is  tbe  greatest 
'  discouragement  to  injustice?  Every  thing  which  tends  to  en- 
^  sure  immediate  redress.     But  tedious  and  expensive  forms  of 

*  law^  of  which  uncertainty  is  a  consequence,  have  tbe  greatest 
'  tendency  to  prevent  immediate  redress.  Tbey  are,  tberefore, 
^  a  gfeat  encouragement,  not  a  binderance  to  iniustioe.' 

Mr  Mill  proceeds  to  prove,  witb  unanswerable  reasons,  tbat 
iIm  cases  in  which  the  expedient  of  rendering  justice  expensive 
*4Mui  deter  tbe  unjust  litipmt,  must  always  be  few ;'  and  tbat  is 
all  cases  in  wbioh  it  *  does  not  deter  the  unjust  litigant,  it  is  mi». 

*  cbievoas  beyond  expression.'  He  cites  tbe  high  authority  of 
8if  Henry  Strachey,  an  Indian  judge  of  great  ability  and  ex- 
perience, and  a  personal  witness  of  the  effect  of  tbe  attempt  to 
raduoe  litigation  which  we  are  describing ;  for  tbe  fisct,  tbat  *  out 
^  4>f  a  bondred  suits,  perhaps  five  at  the  utmost  may  be  fairly 
*'  pronounced  litigious,  and  these  fow  are  probably  instituted  by 

*  men  well  able  to  bear  tbe  expense.'  This  is  tbe  state  of  the 
case  as  regards  tbe  class  of  suitors  ^  who,'  in  Mr  Mill's  forcible 
language,  ^  can  endure  the  expense  of  a  lawsuit^  rendered  ex- 

*  pensive  by  legislative  design.'  Tbe  poor  man  is  altogether 
skat  out  from  redress.  ^  I  mive  often  seen  a  suitor,'  says  Sir 
Henry  Stracbey,  *  wben  stripped  of  his  last  rapee^  and  called 
f  upon  for  tbe  foe  on  a  document,  produce  in  oourt  a  silver  ring 

<  or  otber  trinket»  and  beg  tbat  it  might  be  received  as  a  pledge: 
f  — and  after  all,  perhaps,  be  was  oast  for  want  of  money  to 

*  pnNhice  proo^'  Sarely,  tbe  reduotion  of  judicial  business  by 
esdi  means,  is  any  thing  but  a  sufajeot  of  exultation. 

Dr  Johnson  remarks,  tbat  ^  bo  scheme  of  policy  bas»  in  any 
^  «Niatry,  yet  brought  tbe  rich  on  equal  terms  into  courts  of  jus* 
*tiais»    Fubaps,'  he  adds»  ^experienoSy  improriM  on  expert- 

ly  IB  time  eieei  il«'    Tbe  doviet  of  the  AiWfo-Iiidiaa 
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Government  had  a  direct  tendency  to  agg;ravate  this  inherent 
and  most  mischievous  inequality.  Yet  Mr  Mill  says  with 
melancholy  truth — ^  such  Mras  the  scheme  for  the  better  adminift- 

*  tration  of  justice  which  was  devised  by  British  legislators  in 

<  the  year  1795;  such  the  scheme  the  existence  of  wluch  they 

*  still  approve;  and  finally »  such  is  the  scheme  which  obtained  tlia 

<  applause  of  a  select  committee  of  the  British  House  of  Con^ 

<  mons  in  the  year  1810/  That  committee  certainly  described 
the  ^  affording  law  proceedings  at  little  ot  no  expense/  (as  if 
mere  attendtmce  on  a  court  of  justice  were  not  a  heavy  charge 
upon  all  to  whom  time  is  of  any  value*-as  if,  under  the  most  &• 
vourable  circumstances,  pleaders  are  not  to  be  retained,  and 
many  expenses  unavmdably  incurred,)  as  ^  means  taken  to  &• 

*  cilitate,  if  not  to  encourage  litigation/  Where  was  the  rod  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  that  it  was  not  applied  for  the  chastisement  of 
such  legislation ! 

But  the  measure  altogether  failed  of  the  desired  end.    In 
1803,  the  Court  of  Directors  were  compelled  to  animadvert  on 

<  the  almost  incredible  number  of  Cases  undecided ;'  and  to  state 
that,  *  to  judg^  by  analogy  of  the  courts  in  Europe,  they  should 

<  be  induced  to  tnink  that  so  ereat  an  arrear  could  scarcely  ever 

<  come  to  a  hearing/  Since  Uiat  date,  a  constant  struggle  has 
been  kept  up,  in  a  few  instances,  with  partial  and  temporary  im« 
provement,  but  generally  with  very  disneartening  results,  to  im- 
prove matters  in  this  respect;  but  the  inherent  vices  of  the 
system,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which,  for  many  years,  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government  clung  to  the  hopeless  expectation  of 
being  able  to  adminbter  justice  to  millions  by  the  instrumentalist 
principally,  of  European  functionaries,  opposed  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  any  successful  issue. 

For  years  the  Government  went  on,  under  this  pressure, 
timidly  appljdng  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  remedies  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admitted  of: — ^it  gradually  and  insuffickotly 
increased  the  numbers,  the  powers,  and  the  suaries,  of  the  native 
judges.  No  attempt  was  made  to  meet  the  evil  nearer  the 
fountain-head,  by  an  ascertainment  and  definition  of  rights,  and 
an  intelligible  exposition  of  the  law.  And  circumstances  occurred 
during  the  fifteen  years  following  1795,  to  aggravate  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  means  provided  for  the  dispensation  of  civil  justice. 
We  refer  to  the  frightful  increase  which  took  place,  during  that 
period,  in  the  frequency  and  atrocity  of  that  hemous  crime  against 
property — and  too  often,  at  that  time,  against  life — which  » 
termed  in  India,  DacoUy^  or  ^ne-robbery.  We  shall  have  oc* 
casion  to  describe  this  offence  in  the  sequel.  We  only  allude  to 
it  here  in  order  to  exjdain  that  the  judge  of  each  district  beingi 
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under  lord  Comwallis'  svstem,  the  magistrate  of  it  also ;  the 
goremment  being  more  airectly  and  strongly  interested  in  the 
suppression  of  such  outrages,  than  in  the  dispensation  of  jus* 
tice  between  man  and  man;  and  it  bein^  really  more  essen- 
tial,  apart  from  any  such  motive,  that  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  people  should  be  protected  from  open  and  frequently  most 
ahocldng  violence,  (almost  occasioning  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  themtter  disorganization  of  society,)  than  that  civil  suits 
should  be  decided,  the  judge-magistrates  were  compelled  to 
devote  nearly  the  whole  of  their  time  and  attention  to  what  they 
felt  to  be  their  primary  duty.  The  same  m^ent  pressure,  and 
the  same  sense  of  obligation,  produced  the  same  results  in  the 
employment  of  the  judges  of  circuit,  and  of  the  superior  court. 
The  eyes  of  the  executive  government  were  also  far  more  in- 
tently fixed  upon  the  state  of  the  police,  and  the  conviction  and 
punbhment  of  gang-robbers,  than  upon  the  administration  of 
civil  justice.  The  necessary  consequence  was,  that  the  latter 
wasgrievously  neglected; 

yfe  state  this  without  the  smallest  intention  to  censure  harshly 
any  of  the  administrators  of  Lord  Cornwallis'  system.  Nor, 
when  we  said  above  that  no  attempts  were  made  by  the  succes- 
sive rulers  of  British  India,  to  ascertain  and  define  rights,  and 
to  render  the  law  complete  and  explicit,  did  we  mean  to  imply 
that  those  who  foiled  in  these  respects  were  inefficient  in  respect 
to  ability,  or  unmindful  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Such,  by  implication,  has  been  the  language  of  some — of  Mr 
Mill,  as  a  notable  example — who  assuredly  would  not  have 
pressed,  or  even  entertained  such  a  charge  if  they  had  heard 
what  the  parties  involved  in  it  had  to  urge  in  their  justification. 
Such,  to  this  hour,  are  the  sour  cavils  of  a  very  different  class, 
who  have  travelled  through  the  history— stranger  than  romance 
— of  the  rise  and  progress  of  British  ascendency  in  India — 
and  have  personally  witnessed  the  marvellous  ease  and  power 
with  whicn  the  machinery  of  our  government  works — insensi- 
ble to  the  genius  and  energy  which  alone  could  have  wrought 
such  effects,  and  seeing  only  the  errors  and  omissions  which 
qualify,  in  certain  particulars,  a  record  of  statesmanship  altogether 
unparalleled  in  its  general  success.  We  take  no  sudi  un- 
grateful view  of  the  labours  and  deserts  of  the  men  who  have  so 
ngnally  served  England  in  India.  Reason  and  equity  alike 
demand,  that  we  should  admit  into  our  calculation  what  they 
have  achieved,  as  well  as  what  they  have  left  undone.  We  know, 
too,  what  the  difficulties  of  their  situation  have  been,  and  how 
great  the  energy  and  devotion  with  which  they  have  toiled  to 
surmount  them.     Time  and  means — physical  as  well  as  moral — 
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have  been  wanting  for  the  execution  of  oianv  meaturesi  of  the 
great  importance  of  which  the  statesmen  who  have  governed 
India  have  been  at  least  as  well  aware  as  the  critics  who  have 

{)roclaimed  their  omissions.  In  repeated  instances,  and  for 
ong  periods,  the  attention  of  thos^  statesmen  has  been  called 
away  from  the  affairs,  however  important,  of  their  own  territories, 
to  provide  against  or  to  resist  foreign  aggression  ;  and  even  to 
struggle,  with  all  their  energies,  for  the  very  existence  of  our 
power.  But,  under  all  disadvantages,  there  has  been  both  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  good  government  of  the  people  of  Indian 
and  strenuous  exertions  to  effect  that  end.  Undoubtedly  there 
have  been  errors  of  judgment,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
and  shall  further  demonstrate  in  the  course  of  this  paper ;  but 
honesty  of  intention  has  been  the  pervading  principle ;  and  com*' 
mon  justice  requires  that,  in  looking  at  results,  great  allowance 
should  be  made  for  those  whose  efforts  have  not  only  not  been 
adequately  seconded  by  the  miserably  degraded  people  for  whom 
they  have  laboured,  but  have  been  thwarted,  at  every  turn,  by 
their  ignorance  of  their  true  interests;  by  their  anti-social  cus- 
toms ;  and  by  their  inveterate  selfishness.  Reformers  in  all  other 
lands  have  had  a  party — however  small — to  support  and  cheer 
them.  The  statesmen  who  have  attempted  the  regeneration  of 
India,  have  had  to  work — excepting  a  handful  of  European 
officers,  with  the  worst  of  unfaithful  instruments — upon  a  body 
politic  in  a  state  of  apathy  and  demoralization  of  which  those 
who  have  seen  only  those  European  communities  most  devoid  of 
virtue  and  public  spirit,  can  form  no  adequate  conception. 

This  much  was  necessary  to  obviate  misconstruction.  To 
return  i  mischief  beyond  that  attendant  upon  the  immediate  want 
of  their  services,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  hopeless 
arrears,  involving  a  practical  denial  of  justice,  resulted  from  the 
vain  attempt,  so  long  persisted  in,  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
native  judges,  (except  in  petty  cases,)  and  to  administer  the  laws 
by  the  exclusive  agency  of  a  small  body  of  English  functionaries. 
The  class  which  had  furnished  officers  of  a  description  superior 
to  the  general  body  of  their  countrymen  during  the  rule  of  dele- 
gates from  the  Court  of  Dehli,  and  as  long  as  we  were  content 
to  govern  in  the  same  fashion  as  our  predecessors,  who  were 
looked  up  to  with  some  degree  of  respect  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  who  had  therefore  somewhat  of  an  interest  id 
public  opinion,  and  somewhat  of  character  to  sustain — this  class 
altogether  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  long  period  during 
which  there  was  no  demand  for  their  services.  They  lost  the 
little  elevation  above  the  dead  level  of  Asiatic  society  which  tBey 
or  their  forefathers  had  attained;  and  with  that  the  power  of 
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being  useftiK  Tbe  native  judges  who  were  employed  to  decide 
suits  for  turns  of  the  most  trifling  amount)  were. wretchedly  un-^ 
derpaid,  and  that  not  by  salaries,  but  by  commission,  arising 
from  the  stamp  duties  upon  plaintM  and  exhUntSj  of  which  we 
hare  already  spoken.  In  consequence,  they  were,  almost  uni- 
versally ignorant,  incompetent,  and  corrupt ;  despised  by  their 
countrymen,  and  distrusted  by  their  European  superiors.  The 
minds  of  these  superiors — of  those  at  least  who  directed  and 
might  have  altered  the  system — travelled  perpetually  in  a  vicious 
circle.  The  natives  were  not  to  be  trusted  jn  judicial  offices  on 
account  of  their  corruption  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  petty  offices  of 
that  description  to  which  they  were  unavoidably  admitted,  they 
were  remunerated  in  a  manner  which  rendered  almost  their  exists 
ence,  certainly  their  maintenance  of  a  decent  appearance,  de- 
pendent upon  their  receipt  of  the  wages  of  corruption*     *  We 

*  place  the  European,'  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  *  beyond  the 

*  reach  of  temptation.  To  the  native,  a  man  whose  ancestors, 
'  perhaps,  bore  high  command,  we  assign  some  ministerial  office, 

*  with  a  poor  stipend  of  twenty  or  thirty  rupees  a  month.   Then 

*  we  pronounce  that  the  Indians  are  corrupt,  and  that  no  race  of 
^  men  but  the  Company's  European  servants  are  fit  to  govern 

*  them.' 

L.ord  William  Bentinck — honour  to  his  memory  as  a  states-. 
man  of  distinguished  honesty  of  purpose,  and  of  still  more  rare 
intrepidity  in  carrying  out  his  views  of  what  was  right ! — was  the 
first  who  broadly  asserted  a  diflPerent  principle,  and  took  resolute 
steps  to  carry  it  into  efleot.  Before  his  administration,  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  com* 
munity  without  more  effectual  aid  from  native  agency  than  Lord 
Cornwallis*  scheme  contemplated,  had  forced  itself  upon  the 
unwilling  minds  of  those  who  were  wedded  to  the  doctrine,  that 
Englishmen  alone  could  be  trusted  with  the  exercise  of  judicial 
functions,  in  important  cases ;  and  timid  attempts  had  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  supply  the  defieieney.  ^  But  it  was  re- 
served for  Lord  William  and  for  Mr  W.  B.  Bayley,  (the  late 
Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,)  as  a  member  of  Lord 
William's  Council,  to  proclaim,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  rely  upon 
European  instrumentality  for  more  than  superintendence,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction  with  the  promptitude 
and  rigour  requisite  to  render  it  practically  effectual  to  keep  the 
gMieral  administration  of  justice  pure ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  ft 
wasteful  employment  of  agency  so  highly  remunerated,  to  assign 
to  it  lower  mnctions  than  that  of  acting  the  part  of  the  master's 
eye  over  the  ordinary  workmen  of  the  system.  It  was  felt  that 
tne  efficient  fulfilment  of  this  paramount  duty  could  not  be 


^ 
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secured  unless  the  district  judges  were  relieved  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  primary  adjudication  in  any  instance.  The  functions 
of  the  magistracy  were,  about  the  same  time,  assigned  to  other 
hands — ^hands  also  overburdened,  as  we  shall  presently  show; 
but  we  are  now  speaking  only  of  the  administration  of  civil 
justice,  which  certainly  benefited  extremely  by  the  bold  bat 
truly  wise  measures  of  which  our  space  compels  us  to  give 
only  a  very  brief  outline. 

Lord  Auckland  has  followed  up,  with  great  consistency,  that 
course  in  which  his  predecessor  so  happily  led  the  way.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  measures  to  which  we  have  alluded,  were  not  con- 
summated until  the  commencement  of  his  administration.  With 
the  single  exception,  of  vital  consequence,  of  the  grievous  expense 
to  which  the  applicant  for  civil  justice  is  still  subjected — ^in  the 
shape  of  fees  levied  by  means  of  the  stamped  paper  on  which  he 
is  obliged  to  write  his  plaint^  the  copies  of  all  documents  ex- 
hibited, and  applications  for  the  summoning  of  Witnesses — 
that  important  branch  of  the  administration  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  placed  in  a  fair  train  of  improvement.  The  sound 
principle  has,  at  least,  been  laid  down,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent acted  upon,  that  the  natives  can  be  rendered  trustworthy  for 
judicial  services,  only  by  employing  them,  under  the  best  super- 
vision available,  in  situations  of  suflBciently  remunerated  trust. 

We  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  bygone  renunciations 
of  this  principle,  and  the  consequent  train  of  evils,  because  though 
much  has  been  done  to  retrieve  past  errors  in  this  respect,  there 
is  yet  great  room  for  improving  the  administration  of  civil  justice, 
by  giving  wider  scope  to  the  system  so  happily  established ;  and 
because  there  is  still,  in  not  a  few  minds,  a  lurking  suspicion  of 
its  soundness,  and  great  indisposition  in  high  places  to  sanction 
the  more  extensive  employment  of  natives  in  other  branches  of 
the  public  service.* 


♦  We  allude  partlculariy,  and  with  much  regret,  to  the  discouragement 
which  has  been  given,  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  the  employment  of 
natives  in  the  Revenue  department  as  deputy  collectors ;  a  measure  for 
which  also  the  Government  and  the  people  of  India,  (whose  real  interests 
are  one  and  indivisible,)  are  indebted  to  Lord  William  Bentinck.  The 
mistake  is  a  grand  one ;  for  whilst  it  is  most  desirable,  upon  the  highest 
moral  and  political  grounds,  to  afford  to  the  upper  classes  of  our  natire 
fellow-subjects  that  honourable  employment  which  has  been  too  long 
denied  to  them,  [a  consideration  which  requires  additional  force  from  the 
education  which  the  state  and  individuals  are  now  offering  in  many  quarters 
to  all  comers,]  the  condition  and  capabilities  of  the  land  revenue  are 
such,  that  we  are  persuaded  that,  with  good  management,  such  employ- 
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Hitherto  the  new  system  has  worked  andeniably  well  in  the 
department  of  civil  justice.  Those  native  judges  who  have  been 
adequately  remunerated,  have  as  a  olass  shown  great  ability,  and 
no  want  of  probity.  Exceptions,  doubtless,  there  have  been  in 
the  latter  respect ;  and  some  lamentable  instances  of  temptation 
overpowering  principle,  even  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  of  justly 
honoured  service*  But  the  result,  as  a  whole,  has  deen  decidedly 
favourable ;  and  those  who  have  to  blush  for  instances  of  venality 
in  Britain,  may  well  make  considerate  allowance  for  the  frailty 
of  men  whose  virtue  receives  no  support  from  the  public  opinion 
of  the  society  to  which  they  belong ;  and  of  whom  the  Hindoos 
at  least  have  no  intelligible  and  consistent  belief  of  any  ulterior 
responsibility.  The  most  sanguine  advocates  of  the  experiment 
have  never  asserted  more  than  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Friend  qf  Indies  it  would  ^  work  itself  pure.'  It  has 
already  made  quite  as.  much  progress  to  that  end,  as  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected.  Time  alone  is  wanting  to  demonstrate 
its  complete  success,  and  to  secure  its  mature  nruits  to  the  com- 
munity. But  in  order  to  expedite  this  result,  and  to  confer  on 
it  the  greatest  value,  it  is  essential  that  the  system  should  be 
carried  out  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent. 

There  has  been  a  default  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  just  where  the  government  of  India  has  stopped  short  in  the 
application  of  the  sound  principle  of  adequate  remuneration,  there, 
want  of  confidence  and  inefficiency  commence.  The  lowest  class 
of  native  judges,  (the  ^  Moonsiffs,')  are  very  insufficiently  paid; 
a  few  only  receivinff^L.180,  and  the  great  body  no  more  than 
L.120  per  annum.  We  fear  that,  with  individual  exceptions,  they 
are  generally  distrusted  by  their  countrymen  ;  and  yet  by  these 
officers  the  great  mass  of  causes  is  adjudicated.  Great  and 
highly  honourable  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  district  judges, 
as  well  as  by  the  superior  court  which  superintends  and  controls 
the  general  administration  of  jusUce,  to  do  all  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  class  of  functionaries  that  can  be  effected  by  in- 
creased vigilance  of  supervision ;  by  prompt  attention  to  com- 
Elaints  against  their  proceedings ;  and  by  ensuring  the  speediest- 
earing  of  appeals  frgm  their  decisions.  The  government  has 
also  done  something  in  their  favour,  by  raising  the  salaries  of  the 
Emeriti  among  them,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  sum  above 
mentioned  ;  by  improving  their  prospects  of  promotion ;  and  by 
laying  down  a  scneme  m  connexion  with  tnose  prospects,  by 


ment  may  be  given  to  many,  not  only  without  nndoe  expense,  but  with 
great  benefit  to  the  exchequer. 
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means  of  which  it  is  probable  that  young  men  of  better  edacation 
and  principles  than  have  as  yet  soug'ht  employment  as  ^  MQoii8i&,^ 
will  be  induced  to  enter  the  lower,  as  probationers  for  a  higher 
class  of  judicial  office.  But  all  this  will  be  insufficient — and  the 
importance  of  the  matter  must  be  estimated  by  the  very  Ism 

Eroportion  of  the  judicial  business  of  the  country  which  is  in  the 
ands  of  the  ^  Moonsiffs' — as  long  as  the  legitimate  emolumeDtt 
of  office  are  so  small,  as  to  be  light  in  the  balance  against  the 
probable  profits  of  a  short  career  of  that  modified  corruption,  the 
practice  of  which  involves  little  or  no  disgrace  in  the  estimatios 
of  the  native  community.  There  are  many  shades  of  this,  some 
of  almost  incredible  effrontery,  according  to  European  notions  of 
such  subjecte — from  the  pains-ti^ing  practice  of  ascertsiaii^ 
from  the  papers  filed  in  each  suit,  which  of  the  parties  is  in  the 
sight,  and  from  which  consequently  a  douaau  can  safidy  be  re- 
ceived, whilst  all  advances  of  his  opponent  are  firnpily  lefHilsed— 
to  the  bareisu^ed  custom  of  taking  bribes  from  both  parties,  and 
returning  hb  fee  to  the  loser. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  matters  are  in  a  hopeful  stage  of 
progressive  improvement :  not  that  the  goal  is  ne£arly  wqn,  but 
that  the  race  has  been  begun  in  earnest^  and  that  the  generatioB 
of  public  servants  which  has  gained,  or  is  about  to  gain,  the 
direction  of  affairs,  has  sound  views  as  to  what  is  wanted,  and  to 
^e  means  by  which  alone  it  can  be  attaint.  The  two  giand 
prejudices,  one  or  other  of  which  held  sway  for  many  years  over 
the  mind  of  almost  every  Anglo-Indian,  are  faist  losing  their 
power*  The  one  was  a  blind  homage  to  the  institutions  of  the 
natives,  such  as  we  found  tliem,  or  received  them  from  tr£|dition; 
in  forgetfulness  that  they  were  no  more  the  productions  of  the 
free-will  of  the  people,  than  the  contortions  of  agonizing  disease 
are  the  natural  attitudes  of  the  human  body ;  or  the  efforts  whiph 
a  plant  makes  to  gain  the  light,  in  spite  of  ppposition,  are  to  he 
regarded  as  indications  of  the  mpde  of  its  spontaneous  growth. 
The  other  great  cause  of  error  and  evil  has  been  an  almost 
equally  misUtken  apotheosis  of  Lord  Cornwallis'  system ;  as  if  it 
were  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom,  and  an  in&llible  remedy 
for  all  the  ills  of  long-misgoverned  India.  Both  these  doctrines 
are  now  happily  wearing  out.  It  has  been  discovered  that  not 
only  are  many  of  the  native  customs  grossly  absurd  and  barbs- 
rous ;  but  that  when  the  people  are  left  to  themselves,  with  a 
choice  of  better  things,  and  are  not  compelled  by  their  Eogltih 
rulers  to  adhere  to  practices  forced  upon  their  ancestors  by  ^e 
miserable  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  they  are  often 
most  ready  to  shake  off  the  thraldom  of  unprofitable  or  positively 
mischievous  institutions.  Experience  has  proved  how  much  w 
amendment  Lord  Cornwallis's  scheme  ot  administration  has 
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needed,  and  «lill  needa ;  and  how  far  it  f^  short  pf  ma^ing^  soffi- 
deal  provisioo  for  the  slants  of  those  to  whose  wants  it  iri^t  in- 
tended to  minister. 

Their  primary  want— of  a  code  of  Civil  I^w— l^^d  Com- 
wallis  never  dreamed  of  SMppiying.      He  left  the  flindoos  wi 
the  Mahometans  to  be  governed  in  all  the  relations  of  private 
life  by  the  dogmas  of  their  respective  sacred  yqlumefb  oefunct^  * 
commentators,  and  living  doctors.    The  disciples  of  Mahomet,  * 
aa  having  by  far  the  n^t  reasonable  religion,  comprising  many 
intelligible,  and  indeed  excellent  rules  of  moral  action,  a^d  being  • 
not  very  far  distant  from  its  fountain  head,  are  in  infinitely  the 
beat  nredicament.     Of  the  Hindpo  law  it  has  been  serionsfy  a^ 
firmed,  by  very  competent  testimony,  that  there  is  no  point  open 
„k:^k  * J r .._  mysteries  m  *      "  *    ' 

support  thei 
uncertainty) 
heritance  whii^i  gives  the  greatest  encouragement  and  ftcilitiea 
to  the  drones  to  plunder  the  working  bees  and  their  descendants, 
the  great  body  of  our  subjects  has  been  left*  From  this  state  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  Law  Commission — constituted  under  the  last 
Charter  Act — should  have  begun  to  rescue  them,  before  it  un- 
dertook to  frame  a  Code  of  Criminal  law,  of  which  there  waS) 
comparatively,  no  urgent  need. 

Secondly,  it  is  essential  that  the  people  should  be  immediately 
relieved  from  the  heavy  taxes  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
justice — to  the  signal  disadvantage  of  those  most  likely  to  be 
wronged,  namely  the  poorest,  or  in  other  words,  the  most  d^ 
fencelefis — under  the  plea  of  discouraging  litigiouaness.  Let 
those  who  are  proved,  by  the  result  of  a  sufficient  investigation, 
to  have  been  guilty  of  what  is  certainly  a  most  serious  offence — to 
wit,  the  prosecuting  or  the  defending  a  manifestly  fraudulent  or 
vexatious  suit — by  all  means  be  punished  by  fine  or  otherwise;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  proouce  of  such  penalties,  after  the 
party  aggrieved  has  been  reimbursed  in  all  his  legitimate  charges, 
should  not  be  applied  to  discharge — as  far  as  it  will  go-;-th^ 
expenses  of  the  general  administration  of  justice.  The  judge  who 
is  competent  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  litigated  case,  may 
very  safely  be  trusted  to  determine  whether  the  conduct  of  either 
of  the  parties  to  it  have  been  such  as  to  merit  punishment.  But 
to  fine  ttU  claimants  of  justice  in  the  first  instance,  because  i^ 
Mnall  unknown  portion  of  them  may  perhaps  deserve  it,  is  sure^ 
ly  absurd  and  unjust  in  the  extreme ;  and  no  merely  pecuniary 
considerations  should  induce  a  government,  bound  to  protect  all 
its  subjects,  but  especially  those  who  most  need  protection,  to 
uphold  such  a  system  for  a  day.     Human  nature  in  India  is  like 
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haman  nature  elsewhere.  As  soon  as  the  administration  of  drfl 
justice  is  put  upon  such  a  footing  that  all  suits  are  promptly 
decided,  tnose  who  are  wronged  effectually  redressed,  and  wrong- 
doers suitably  punished,  litig^ation  will  be  reduced  within  its  ne- 
cessary limits.    Mr  Mill  truly  says,  that  *  no  proposition  derifed 

*  from  political  experience,  may  be  relied  on  more  confidently 
^  than  this,  that  the  multiplication  of  lawsuits  is  a  proof  of  the 

*  bad  administration  of  justice ;  that  a  perfect  administration  oi 

*  justice  would  almost  annihilate  litigation ;  and  that  the  attempt 

*  to  reduce  it  by  any  other  means,  such  as  that  of  expense,  is  to 

*  hold  out  encouragement  to  plunderers,  and  to  deny  the  protec- 
^  tion  of  law  to  the  honest  and  iust/  The  rulers  of  India  slionld 
not  rest  until  they  have  reduced  litigation  by  the  only  legitimate 
means.  We  trust  that  at  this  day  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  formal  proof  that  a  tax  upon  law  proceedings,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue,  even  on  the  plausible  plea  that  it  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  administration«of  justice,  is 
utterly  indefensible. 

The  third  great  desideratum  is  the  completion  of  an  establish- 
ment of  adequately  remunerated  native  judges.  This,  also,  as 
we  have  stated,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  plan ; 
and  is,  in  fact,  as  well  as  what  has  already  been  done  towards  it, 
direcdy  at  variance  with  its  cardinal  characteristic — the  exclu- 
sive employment  of  English  agency  in  the  adjudication  of  all  but 
the  most  petty  suits.  No  expense  should  be  grudged  for  the 
attainment  of  this  all-important  object ; — a  failure  to  attempt  it 
is  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  the  primary  obligations  involved  in 
our  assumption  of  the  government.  It  is  monstrous  to  raise 
from  the  people  of  India  a  revenue  of  twenty  millions  sterling, 
and  then  to  declare  that  we  do  not  possess  the  means  of  affording 
them  an  efficient  administration  of  civil  justice.  A  salary  of 
L.360  per  annum  (rupees  300  per  mensem)  should  be  the  small- 
est assigned  to  any  native  judge.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
competence  or  honesty  from  insufficiently  remunerated  function- 
aries. 

Fourthly,  we  again  urge — as  a  measure  essential  to  the  effici- 
ency of  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  in  a  country  where  the 
population  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  where,  consequent- 
ly, a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  litigated  relate  to  land, 
and  where,  owing  cniefly  to  the  very  little  reliance  to  be  placed 
on  oral  testimony,  or  even  on  the  report  of  ministerial  officers 
deputed  to  a  distance  to  examine  the  grounds  of  dispute,  there 
are,  at  present,  no  proper  aids  to  the  necessary  ignorance  of  the 
courts  in  respect  to  matters  of  locality — a  detailed  Survey,  on 
scientific  principles,  of  the  whole  of  British  India.  .  The  survey 
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should  be  accompanied  by  a  commission,  authorized  to  decide 
on  the  spot  all  disputes  respecting  boundaries  ;  and  all  questions 
of  rights  and  tenures  (not*  already  finally  adjudicated  by  the  su- 
perior courts)  between  landlords  and  tenants ;  and  between  the 
different  grades  of  middlemen.  The  tenures  differ  very  widely 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country;  and  hence  the  hopelessly  inter- 
minable disputes  between  public  servants  of  the  highest  author- 
ity, whose  experience  has  been  acquired  in  different  provinces^ 
and  who  have,  therefore,  no  common  postulates,  or  use  the  same 
words  for  different  things ; — but  they  are  very  similar,  or,  at  any 
rate,  can  be  arranged  into  a  few  simple  classes,  throughout  ex- 
tensive neighbourhoods.  A  vast  saving  of  time,  and  much  sub- 
stantial justice  would  be  ensured  by  determining  authoritatively, 
after  due  local  investigation,  the  relative  rights  of  each  class,  and 
by  declaring  that  the  decisions  of  the  commission  should  not  be 
liable  to  be  reversed,  in  any  court  of  law,  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  principles  on  which  it  proceeded  in  determining  the  case 
of  any  class,  were  inconsistent  with  justice. 

The  Surveys,  nearly  or  quite  completed,  of  the  provinces  sub« 
ject  to  the  government  of  Bengal,  of  which  the  revenue  is  not 
settled  in  perpetuity,  undertaken  primarily  for  fiscal  purposes, 
have  been  productive,  we  are  assured,  of  the  most  beneficial 
results  in  a  judicial  point  of  view.  Throughout  the  north- 
western provinces,  the  courts  of  justice  possess  the  means — in 
the  beautiful  records  of  the  village  surveys — of  disposing  with- 
out doubt  or  delay  of  a  hundred  points,  upon  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  no  pains  could  put  them  in  possession  of  equally  trust- 
worthy information.  Such  points  will  soon  cease  to  be  subjects 
of  Hdgation.  This  has  already  been  the  effect  even  of  the  par- 
tial progress  made  in  the  Survey  of  the  southern  province  of 
Cuttack,  where  the  nature  of  their  duties,  in  the  assessment  of 
the  revenue,  has  obliged  the  fiscal  authorities  to  dispose  in  the 
first  instance — and  with  less  plenary  power,  of  course,  than  we 
ropose  to  confer  upon  a  purely  judicial  commission — of  several 
ighly  important  general  questions  of  rights  and  tenures.  Before 
operations  were  commenced  in  earnest,  the  number,  and  apparently 
inextricable  confusion  of  the  points  at  issue,  almost  caused  the 
ablest  and  most  energetic  of  the  officers  concerned  to  despair  of 
success.  But  difficulties  which  would  have  baffled  a  sedentary 
court  of  justice,  vanished  before  the  local  investigations  of  intel- 
ligent functionaries,  who  could  bring  all  the  parties  interested 
face  to  face,  in  the  presence  of  their  neighbours,  and  determine 
their  relative  rights,  a  prion\  before  a  dispute  had  arisen  regard- 
ing them ; — before  lawyers  hadbeen  retained,  or  expense  incurred, 
or  passions  exasperated  by  litigation.     And  it  has  been  found  to 
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be  much  more  easj,  in  practice,  thus  to  decide  large  clsteses  of 
cases  by  principle  and  analogy — to  unravel,  as  it  were^  the  whole 
tangled  chain  of  the  relations  of  Indian  agricultural  society  at 
once — than  to  attempt  to  untie  each  knot  seriatim;  as  must  neces- 
saKly  be  donie  by  courts  of  justice  required  to  dispose  of  indi- 
vidual cases ;  abd  iLltogether  unqualified,  as  well  as  unauthorized^ 
to  look  beyond  the  record  to  general  considerations.  The  most 
experienced  of  the  local  authorities  anticipated  a  very  great  and 
immediate  reduction  of  judicial  business  from  these  inyestigations, 
which  had  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  people,  weary 
of  uncertainty ;  and  against  which — at  H  period  long  subse- 
quent to  their  institution — only  one  appeal  had  been  filed  in  any 
court. 

To  this  eminently  satis^tory  result,  of  enquiring  first  and 
settling  afterwards,  the  state  of  things  thrbughout  those  provinces 
assessed  in  perpetuity  by  Lord  Comwallis  upon  the  antagonist 
principle^  affords  a  lamentable  contrast.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  they  are  described  ^permanently  settled,'  (as  iuats  a  turn 
lucendOy)  because  every  thing,  not  excepting  even  the  public 
revenue^  has  been  left  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  I  In  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  and  warning  of  his  calmer  colleague  Sir  John 
Shdre,  Lord  Cornwaliis  insisted  upon  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end ;  laying  down  a  few — not  very  consistent — general  prin- 
ciples, and  deliberately  leaving  their  application,  and  the  ten 
thousand  points  for  which  they  did  not  provide,  to  be  settled,  a 
posteriori^  by  the  courts  of  justice ;  the  insufficiency  of  which — 
already  remarked  on — was  in  no  small  degree  occasioned  by 
this  great  preliminary  blunder.  The  result  has  been  ruinous 
alike  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  and  td  the  well-being  of  the 
people.  No  man  knows  with  any  certainty  what  are  his  owti 
rights^  or  the  rights  of  his  neighbour.  Isolated  disputes  have, 
indeed,  been  determined  by  the  courts,  but  nothing  approaching 
to  systematic  arrangement  or  definition  has  been  attempted  ;  the 
judgments  that  have  been  passed  on  important  points  are  not 
known  to  one  in  a  hundred,  or  it  may  be  in  a  thousand,  of  the 

Eersons  really  interested  in  them ;  and  no  man  is  aware  whether 
is  own  case — the  case,  perhaps,  of  half  his  neighbours — has. 
Or  has  not  been  investigated.  Consequently,  there  is  no  assu- 
rance that  the  courts  will  not  be  required  to  decide  any  given 
point  a  hundred  times  over.  Such  circumstances  are,  of  course, 
notbeds  of  litigation. 

The  revenue  of  the  state^  though  said  to  be  *  permanently  set- 
^  tied/  is  in  no  better  case  than  the  rights  of  its  subjects.  It  is 
known,  indeed,  that  an  estate  called  A  is  assessed  to  pay  a  cer- 
tiiin  revenue ;  but  where  the  said  estate  is,  or  of  what  lands  it 
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consUts,  no  one  has  any  Motion.  It  woqid  require  {5a§^e8  to  Bet 
forth  e?en  a  small  sample  of  each  oif  tl^e  various  misebiefs  in- 
duced by  this  almost  incredible  state  of  things.  It  includies  not 
only  frequent  loss  and  constant  jeopardy  of  revenue,  and  there- 
fore of  the  means  of  affording  an  efficient  administration  of  justice 
Jo  the  people  of  India,  (to  the  continuaiice  and  increase  of  which 
ijt  is  impossible  to  assign  a  limit,  for  confusion  is  becoming  eveQr 
day  worse  confounded,)  but  a  grievous  waste  .of  the  invaluable 
time  of  many  of  the  ablest .  public  officers ;  who  are  incessantly 
engaged  in  patching  up  a  hopeless  system,  which  ought  to  be 
taken  to  pieces,  and  deliberately  re-Qrgani2ed,  This  is  foreign 
to  our  immediate  subject,  and  we  have  mentioned  it  only  to 
show  that  pecuniary  considerations  are  not  wanting,  in  conjune*- 
tion  with  others  equally  cogent,  to  impress  upon  the  rulers  of 
British  India  the  expediency  of  a  general  Survey,  with  those 
accompaniments  which  we  nave  pointed  out.  Every  day  will 
render  such  measures  more  necessar}',  an^  will  add  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  accomplishing  them. 

The  fourth  desideratum  is  an  effipient  system  of  registration,  not 
enforced  by  direct  penalties — a  scheme  which  has  been  tried  and 
has  failed — but  by  means  of  advantl^es  conferred,  or  disabilities 
imposed,  upon  those  who  should  observe  or  neglect  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  respectively.  A  very  cotasiderable  proportion  of 
the  time  of  the  courts  is  now  fruitlessly  occupied  in  aoing  that  te- 
diously, and  with  uncertainty,  which  registration  would  effect, 
as  it  were,  mechanically.  In  India,  where  one  of  the  chief  im- 
pediments to  a  prompt  and  efficient  administration  of  justice  is 
the  painful  slowness  with  which  a  conscientious  judge  is  com- 
pelled to  feel  his  way  through  mazes  of  evidence,  oral  or  do- 
cumentary— in  the  truth  of  which  he  is  unable  to  repose  the 
smallest  confidence — that  comparative  security  for  the  real  sub- 
sistence and  good  faith  of  a  transaction,  which  registration  affords, 
would  be  quite  invaluable.  But  the  laws  prescribing  it  have 
been  hitherto  a  dead  letter,  principally,  if  not  solely — as  we 
believe — because  those  who  have  legislated  for  India  have 
shrunk  from  the  decided  but  necessary  step  of  making  the  pro- 
cess essential  to  the  validity,  as  matter  of  evidence  in  the  courts 
of  law,  of  particular  classes  of  documents.  If  this  were  done — 
due  preliminary  warning  being  given — the  business  of  the  court 
would,  in  a  short  period,  be  very  materially  reduced,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  commdnitj. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  demoralized  state  of  the  people  co- 
operates with  the  defects  of  the  law  to  make  the  courts  iuemcient; 
and  the  inefficiency  of  tbe  courts  reacts  to  harass  and  impoverish 
the  people.    The  law  and  practice  regarding  mortgages  and  th^ 
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effects,  afford  the  strongest  illustration  of  this  position.     Bad 
management  and  extravagance  reduce  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  landholders  of  India  to  the  condition  of  borrowers ;  the  law, 
copying  and  exaggerating  the  leaning  of  the  law  of  England, 
throws,  with  Hi-judging  partiality,  all  the  weight  it  can  into  the 
scale  of  the  mortgager ;  and  the  courts,  with  the  extreme  cau- 
tion generated  by  the  prevalence  of  fraud  and  perjury,  hold  it  to 
be  the  safest  course  to  proceed  systematically,  as  if  every  stqi, 
taken  by  every  man  towards  foreclosing  a  mortgage,  were  an 
attempt  at  robbery.     But  those  who  know,  that,  in  every  trans- 
action of  die  nature  in  question,  the  borrower  is  compelled  to  pay 
for  every  particle  of  risk,  trouble,  or  vexation  incurred  by  the 
lender,  and  that  the  demand  on  these  scores  rises  in  a  very  rapid 
ratio — will  not  wonder  at  the  practical  effects  of  the  circumstances 
and  bias  which  we  have  described.     The  interest  which  land- 
holders pay  for  accommodation  in  circumstances  of  emergency— 
as  when  an  instalmept  of  the  public  revenue  is  overdue — varies 
from  12  to  72  per  cent.     A  part  of  this  is  a  direct  insuraoce 
against  frauds,  (such  as  the  concealment  of  an  actually  existing 
mortgage,  or  the  fabrication  of  a  fictitious  one,  by  the  mortgager, ) 
which  a  good  system  of  registration  would  effectually  prevent ;  a 
part  is  the  compensation  wmeh  the  mortgagee  demands  for  the  loss 
of  time,  and  the  vexation,  which  he  knows  that  the  courts  will  in- 
flict upon  him ;  because  many  transactions,  alleged  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  into  which  he  is  entering  in  good  faith,  are  frau- 
dulent on  the  part  of  the  parties  who  pretend  to  be  mortgagees. 
Registration  would  relieve  the  courts,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  necessity  of  acting  thus.     At  present,  the  law  and  the  prac< 
tice  of  the  courts,  hold  the  capitalist  and  the  landholder  asunder, 
to  their  serious  common  detriment ;  and  the  state  of  our  institu- 
tions permits  the  dishonest  part  of  the  community  to  inflict  griev- 
ous loss  upon  the  whole  body.  Registration  is  the  only  effectual 
cure  for  the  evil.     Its  indirect  moral  effects  upon  the  public 
mind  would  be  still  more  extensively  beneficial. 

Upon  the  very  important  question,  how  the  European  ser- 
vants of  the  government  may  best  be  trained  for  the  Judicial 
Bench,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  at  the  length  which  it  de- 
serves. We  can  only  say  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr  Ross, 
the  late  excellent  President  of  the  Council  of  India — (who  perse- 
vered, through  a  long  and  honourable  career  of  public  service, 
in  combating  error  and  prejudice,  in  the  thankless  task  of  dis- 
abusing optimism  as  to  the  practical  working  and  merits  of 
Lord  Cornwallis's  system,  and  in  tendering  the  wisest  counsel 
for  the  improvement  of  every  branch  of  the  judicial  adminis- 
tration— of  employing  a  certain  number  of  the  younger  officers 
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^  tion,  I  have  endeavoured  to  conyey  some  notion  of  tbe  native 

*  way  of  transacting^  this  business/  In  the  passage  referred  to, 
he  describes  this  *  native  way  of  collecting  rent/  as  *  shocking 
^  oppression,  universal  robbery,  of  the  horrors  of  which,  when 
^  under  the  worst  form,  no  body  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  can 

*  form  an  adequate  conception.'  It  was,  of  course,  indispensa- 
ble to  deprive  the  landholders  of  the  authority,  and  of  the  instru- 
ments by  means  of  which  they  perpetrated  these  enormities. 
This  was  done ;  and  incalculable  benefit  was  thereby  conferred 
upon  the  people.  But  the  sway  of  the  landholders  bad  not  been 
one  of  unmingled  evil.  Though  they  plundered  the  people  for 
their  own  profit,  a  sense  of  their  own  interests  led  them  to  exert 
themselves  to  prevent  othet^  from  plundering  them  ;  and  their 
position  as  collectors  or  farmers  of  the  public  revenue,  gave  them 
the  power,  as  well  as  the  will,  to  effect  this  object  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Lord  Cornwallis  pulled  the  old  machinery  to  pieces, 
without  providing  any  agency  of  tolerably  adequate  organise 
tion  and  power  in  its  stead.  The  result  was,  that  the  pepple 
were  transferred  from  one  set  of  tyrants  to  another,  if  possible 
more  lawless  and  cruel  than  their  predecessors. 

To  the  deposed  landholders  succeeded  the  DacoitSj  or  gang-rob- 
bers. Many  of  these  were  doubtless  the  officers  previously  employ- 
ed by  the  landholders  for  the  double  purpose  of  collecting  th«r 
rents,  and  performing  the  functions  of  police.     These  men  had 

{renerally  been  supported  and  remunerated  by  an  allotment  of 
and,  which,  in  many  instances,  the  landholders,  relieved  from 
the  charge  of  the  police,  appropriated  to  their  own  benefit.  They 
had  all  been  accustomed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  use  of  arms ; 
and*  the  domineering  position  in  which  they  and  their  fathers 
before  them  had  long  been  placed,  rendered  them  bold  and  ener- 
getic in  comparison  with  the  common  herd  of  their  countrymen. 
<  When  they  were  deprived  of  their  lands,'  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey, 

*  a  great  number  of  them  naturally  become  dacoits.     The  in- 

*  struments  of  extortion,  the  tormentors  of  the  ryots,  being 
^  already  robbers,  the  change  in  their  occupation  was  not  great.' 
These  men  were,  at  any  rate,  the  nucleus  firound  whom  the  nu- 
merous and  ferocious  gangs  of  Dacoits^  which  soon  began  to  in- 
fest the  country,  were  formed. 

We  have  not  room  for  any  sufficient  description  of  the  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  by  gang-robbers,  during  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  immediately  following  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of 
police  and  criminal  justice.  Some  account  of  them  will  be  found 
in  chap.  6.  book  vi.  of  Mr  Mill's  valuable  History,  which  we  cite 
as  the  most  accessible  record.  We  must  content  ourselves  in 
this  place  with  quoting  the  terms  in  which  Mr  Secretary  Dowdes- 
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wdl  speaks  of  ibe  ^natter,  in  a  paper  which  he  drew  up  in 
1809,  as  given  in  the  Fifth  Report : — *  Were  I  to  enumerate/ 
he  says,  *  only  a  thousandth  part  of  the  atrocities  of  the  dacoits, 

*  and  of  the  consequent  suffering  of  the  people ;  and  were  I  to 
^  soften  that  recitai  in  every  mode  which  language  would  permit, 

*  I  should  still  despair  of  obtaining  credit,  solely  on  my  own 

*  authority,  for  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative.     Robbery,  rape, 

*  and  even  murder,  are  not  the  worst  figures  in  this  horrid  and 
'  disgusting  picture.     An  expedient  of  common  occurrence  with 

*  the  dacoits,  merely  to  induce  a  confession  of  property  supposed 

*  to  be  concealed,  is  to  bum  the  proprietor  with  straw  or  torches, 

*  until  he  discover  the  property,  or  perishes  in  the  flames.     And 

*  when  they  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  individuals, 

*  worse  cruelties,  if  worse  could  be,  are  perpetrated  by  those  re* 

*  raorseless  criminals.  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  atrocities 

*  of  the  daeoits,  every  line  of  which  would  make  the  blood  run 

*  eold  with  horror.' 

Several  years  passed  before  the  government  of  India  was  able 
to  make  any  effectual  progress  towards  putting  an  end  to  these 
enormities ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that,  in  spite  of  the  superior 
vigour  and  intelligence  of  the  English  magistrates,  the  want  of 
suflieient  instrumentality  rendered  the  gang-robbers  too  strong 
for  them.  From  the  same  cause,  the  means  of  suppression  (em- 
ploying spies  and  informers  systematically,  and  on  a  large 
scale)  to  which  the  government  was  at  last  driven,  were  pro- 
ductive of  such  frightful  injustice,  that  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished oflBcers  have  doubted  whether  the  remedy  were  not 
worse  than  the  disease.  By  the  exertions  then  made,  however, 
by  the  general  employment  of  informers,  by  apprehending  and 
keeping  in  prison  an  immense  number  of  suspected  persons,  and 
by  demanding  almost  the  whole  of  the  time  and  energies  of  the 
jodge-roagistrat^^s,  (to  the  serious  detriment,  as  we  have  shown, 
of  the  administration  of  civil  justice,)  gang-robbery  was  in  a 
great  measure  put  down,  and  it  has  never  since  flourished  in  iu 
pristine  enormity.  But  it  still  deforms  the  calendars  to  a  very 
serious  extent.  We  should  not,  however,  have  dwelt  at  such 
length  on  a  comparatively  bygone  state  of  crime,  if  it  were  not 
clear  to  us  that  the  same  inherent  weakness  -of  the  system  esta- 
blished by  Lord  Cornwallis,  which  prevented  its  administrators 
from  putting  down  gang-robbery  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen« 
tury,  otherwise  than  by  the  aid  of  allies  whose  villainy  dis- 
grae«d  the  government,  and  inflicted  the.  most  grievous  evils 
on  the  people,  still  operates,  and  will  operate — until  strength 
be  supplied  by  measures  of  sound  principle — to  render  the  admi* 
nistration  of  criminal  justice  and  of  the  police  alike  inefficient. 
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The  principal  caases  of  past  and  present  weakness  are,  first, 
the  enormous  size  of  the  jurisdictions  of  the  several  magistrates, 
coupled  with  the  pertinacious  rejection  of  any  assistance,  worthy 
of  mention,  from  adequately  remunerated  native  oflScers ;  and, 
secondly,  the  attempt  to  form  an  establishment  of  police  by  the 
union  of  native  and  European  elements,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  latter,  and  without  any  compensating  benefit  from  the 
continued  existence  of  the  former. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  let  our  readers  imagine  the  whole 
county  of  Kent  left  to  the  protection  of  a  single  magistrate,  and 
he,  perhaps,  not  residing  in  a  centrical  situation,  but  at  Canter- 
bury or  Tonbridge,  and  having,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
other  important  public  functions  to  perform  ;  a  police  station  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  in  every  hundred ;  a  miserable  watchman, 
a  gipsy,  (the  nearest,  and  happily  the  only  representative  in 
England  of  a  man  of  low  caste,)  a  thief,  or  in  league  with  thieves, 
in  every  village ;  no  roads,  and  all  communication  necessarily 
kept  up  on  foot.  Then  let  them  imagine  every  man  committing, 
or  suspected  of  committing,  murder — stealing,  or  suspected  of 
stealing,  six  pennyworth  of  apples — in  any  part  of  the  county, 
sent  in  for  examination  by  the  magistrate,  no  one  else  being 
competent  to  deal  with  either  case.  Let  him  imagine  all  the 
witnesses  compelled  to  take  the  same  journey,  leaving  each  his 
business — the  plough  in  the  furrow,  tne  ripe  crop  unreaped,  the 
shop  neglected,  the  sick  wife  or  child  uncared  for ;  and  to  remain 
in  attendance  on  the  magistrates'  court,  (being  in  fact  often  kept 
in  confinement  under  pretence  of  finding  him  lodgings,)  until 
that  overburdened  officer  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  investigation 
of  the  case.  Further  imagine,  if  the  matter  be  serious,  the  party 
accused  committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the  sessions,  and  the  wit- 
nesses left  to  the  alternative  of  walking  home,  in  order  to  walk 
back  again  in  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months,  to  give  evidence 
before  the  sessions  court ;  or  of  remaining  among  strangers,  and 
probably  with  no  means  of  communicating  with  their  homes,  or 
of  procuring;  or  earning  money,  until  the  trial  come  on.  Imagine 
all  this,  and  the  mind  nas  before  it  a  faint  notion  of  one  aspect  of 
the  practical  working  of  Lord  Comwallis's  system.  There  has 
been  improvement  in  one  particular  of  late  years.  The  judge 
who  holds  the  sessions  is  now  resident  in  each  district,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  he  sits  monthly ;  so  that  there  is  not  now 
the  extreme  interval  which  formerly  was  often  interposed  be- 
tween the  commitment  and  the  trial.  No  change  for  the  better 
has  taken  place  in  any  other  respect ;  and  we  believe  that  we  are 
quite  on  the  safe  side  when  we  take  a  county  no  larger  than  that 
of  Kent  to  represent  an  Indian  district. 
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But  we  have,  as  yet,  exhibited  only  one  side  of  the  picture. 
The  vexations,  the  losses,  the  sufferings  which  we  have  described, 
are  inflicted  annually  upon  ^reat  numbers,  upon  hundreds  of 
innocent  persons  charged  witn  various  offences,  upon  thousands 
of-witnesses  whom  the  administration  of  the  system  often  subjects 
to  penalties,  which  would  be  thought  too  severe  if  they  were  de- 
liberately awarded  as  the  punishment  of  crimes,  not  of  the  most 
venial  description.     But  this  is  merely  what  appears  upon  the 
surfiuse.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  police-officer,  sta- 
tioned, as  we  have  stated,  witn  a  small  force  in  each  division  of 
the  magistrate's  jurisdiction,  and  receiving  a  salary  utterly  in- 
adequate for  his  support,  or  even  the  maintenance  of  indispen- 
sable equipage  and  appearance,  is  ignorant  of  the  powers  of  an- 
noyance with  which  ne  is  invested,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
they  may  be  turned  to  profitable  account.    With  the  commission 
of  an  offence  commences  his  harvest.     He  and  his  followers  are 
much  more  formidable  than  any  but  the  more  violent  and  fero- 
cious robbers.     The  threat  of  forwarding  an  individual  to  the 
magistrate,  whose  station  is  perhaps  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
miles  distant,  either  as  a  principal  or  a  witness,  is  sufficient  to 
extract  a  liberal  bribe  from  the  most  parsimonious.   This  means 
of  extortion  is  largely,  we  believe  we  may  say  universally,  used. 
Tlie  single  British  functionary  is  utterly  unable  to  exercise  any 
efficient  control  over  subordinate  officers  placed  at  a  distance  from 
him)  which  is  practically  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  re- 
presented by  an  equal  number  of  miles  in  this  country.     With 
rare  exceptions,  he  must  be  satisfied  to  see  with  the  eyes,  and 
hear  with  the  ears,  of  his  police-officers.  The  same  circumstances 
which  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  people  to  purchase,  at  a 
considerable  price,  exemption  from  being  sent  in  to  the  magis- 
trate, prevent  them  from  complaining  of  the  extortion  that  is 
practised  upon  them.     The  most  distressing  part  of  the  case  is, 
that  the  system  to  which  the  British  government  has  so  pertina- 
dously  adhered,  and  not  its  wretched  instruments,  must  In  jus- 
tice bear  the  blame  of  all  this  evil. 

That  the  native  officers  of  police  do  live,  and  must  live  in  the 
existing  state  of  things,  by  plundering  the  people,  is  no  new  dis« 
covery.  It  has  been  statea,  and  reiterated  to  the  government, 
by  its  ablest  servants  on  numberless  occasions.  As  a  frank  speci- 
men of  such  representations,  we  quote  what  follows : — ^  No  daro- 
'  gah,  mohurir,  or  jemadar,'  says  Mr  Mill,  the  Commissioner 
ofCuttack,  *  can  live  on  his  pay  ;  this  is,  I  believe,  admitted  by 

*  all.     All  these  officers  are  called  upon,  at  a  moment's  warning, 

*  to  proceed  perhaps  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  miles  from  the  Than- 

*  nah  (police  station)  to  the  scene  of  murder,  affray,  or  robbery. 
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^  Some  kind  of  conveyance  must  always  be  kept  up ;  and  the 
*'  expense  for  this  alone  exceeds  their  salaries.  What  is  the 
*'  wonder,  then,  that  such  petty  pilfering  takes  place,  and  so 
^  many  contrivances,  that  would  take  pages  to  enumecatey  to 
*  exact  money,  had  recourse  to?' 

But  the  government  has  itself  been  constrained  by  its  sei^ 
of  the  sufferings  of  its  subjects,  to  furnish  the  most  incpnteftahle 
proof,  both  of  the  unfitness  of  its  instruments,  and  of  the  general 
viciousness  of  the  system,  by  enacting  a  law,  (Reg.  II.  of  1838,) 
prohibiting  the  oBBcers  of  police  from  investigating  any  offence 
against  property,  not  of  the  most  serious  description,  except  at 
the  requisition  of  the  {larty  aggrieved.  The  people  have  very 
generally  availed  themselves  of  this  license  ;  which  demonstrates 
that  they  consider  the  police  and  the  court  of  the  magistrate 
greater  evils  than  any  ordinary  loss  froqi  thieves  or  burglars ; 
and  we  observe  that  the  most  intelligent  natives  examined  by 
the  Police  Committee,  (whose  Report  we  have  cited  at  the  head 
of  this  article,)  concurred  in  commending  the  law,  and  in  depre- 
cating its  annulment. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  officers  of  police  stationed 
in  the  interior  of  the  several  districts,  are  possessed  of  i^undant 
power  to  harass  and  plunder  the  people,  and  to  render  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  contemptible  er  hateful  in  their 
eyes,  they  are  not  competent,  in  any  sufficient  degree,  to  protect 
them  from  the  more  formidable  criminals.  Of  this,  tbe  continued 
prevalence  of  gang-robbery,  and  of  sanguinary  affrays,  after  tbe 
system  has  been  in  operation  so  many  years,  affords  sufficient 
proof.  The  fact,  that  tne  practice  of  the  horribly  crime  of  Tku^fgu 
within  their  several  districts,  was  scarcely  known  to  many  of 
the  best  magistrates  throughout  the  provinces — certi^inly  not 
to  one-hundredth  part  of  tne  frightful  extent  to  which  it  was 
perpetrated — and  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cope 
witn  it  by  means  of  a  distinct  establishment — corroborates  this 
position. 

We  specified,  as  the  second  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  exist- 
ing system,  the  attempt  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  blend 
European  and  native  elements  in  his  schepie ; — meaning  therebyi 
not  of  course  to  object  to  the  most  liberal  use  of  native  instru- 
mentality ;  but  to  the  endeavour,  which  has  hitherto  proved 
absolutely  futile,  to  infuse  life  and  vigour  into  the  worn-out 
institutions  of  tbe  people,  with  a  view  to  their  amalgamation,  as 
part  of  a  general  scheme,  with  the  means  of  police  recommended 
to  us  by  tne  application  of  general  considerations  and  principles, 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  community  on  whose 
behalf  we  were  called  upon  to  act.     We  referred  to  the  villi^e 
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watchmen — a  class  of  officers  which  ought,  it  is  stated,  if  k«)pt 
up  to  its  proper  standard,  to  comprise  in  the  thirty-two  districts 
of  what  are  called  the  lower  provinces  of  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment alone,  no  less  than  169,24d  men,  maiotaiued  at  an 
agg^gate  cost  to  the  community,  (allowing  each  individual  no 
jBore^  in  pay  and  perquisites,  than  6s.  per  mensem,)  of  L.6i09,000 
per  annum. 

Thb  enormous  force  is  avowedly  impotent  for  general  pur- 
poses.    Each  watchman  is  available  only  for  the  service  of  his 
own  rillaffe.     They  are  commonly,  if  not  universally,  of  the 
most  despised  and  degraded  castes.  Of  their  present  inefficiency — 
after  the  sy^em  which  upheld  them  has  been  in  operation  forty- 
seven  years — there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion ;  though  some 
build  their  hopes  of  an  improved  admmistration  upon  a  resusci- 
tation  of  theu  usefulness.     It  is  mere  assumption,   however, 
without,  as  we  believe,  a  shadow  of  proof,  to  suppose  that  they 
were  ever  of  much  more  value  to  the  community  than  they  are 
at  the  present  moment.     What  they  are  now,   may,  without 
wrong  to  the  class,  be  stated  in  the  language  of  Mr  Commissioner 
Davidson,  who  speaks  thus :  '  This  branch  of  the  police  in  the  four 
dbtricts  under  my  iurisdiction  exceeds  16,0QQ  men ;  yet  it  is  so 
utterly  worthless,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  the  country  would  be 
in  a  worse  position,  in  point  of  police,  were  every  watchman 
dismissed.     They  comprise  the  most   debased  class  of   the 
inhabitants ;  and  are,  I  fear,  usually  rather  engaged  in  robbery 
and  theft,  than  in  guarding  the  property  of  their  employers* 
In  the  district  of  Sarun,  uiey  are  said  to  be  the  leaders  of 
gangs ;  and  they  are  notoriously  the  medium  by  which  stolen 
\  pieperly  is  restored  throughout  the  division.'     We  need  only 
add  to  this  testimony  the  remarkable  fact  that  every  officer, 
we  believe  without  a  single  exception,  who  has  protested  against 
the  enactment  or  maintenance  of  the  law,  ( Reg.  II.  of  1834,)  prct- 
hihiting  corporeal  punishment  in  any   case,  ha^  founded  his 
strongest  arguments  for  the  continued  employment  of  the  MatioHf 
on  the  absolute  necest^ty  of  applying  that  sedative  or  stimulus 
(as  the  case  might  require)  to  the  too  great  or  too  little  activitv 
of  the  village  watchmen.     Let  our  home-bred  readers  try,  with 
Crambe  in  Atiirimus  Scribkru^^  to  form  an  abstract  idea  of  an 
officer  of  police,  whom  it  is  proposed — not  to  punish  and  dismiss — 
hot  to  improve  in  his  vocation  by  public  whipping  I 

In  proof  that  we  have  not  overcharged  our  picture  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  statements,  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  followii\g  quota- 
lion  from  the  Keport  of  the  Police  Committee,  which  s^t  three 
years  mo  in  Calcutta : — ^  The  magistrates  are  overwhelmed ;  thf 
•  Xitarogntes  and  t^^ir  ^i^bordin^te  o|Ei^ers  ^re  corrupt.;  t|^^  y/j^ 
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^  lage  watchmen  are  poor^  degraded,  and%often  worse  than  use* 

*  less ;  and  the  community  at  large,  oppressed  and  inconTenieDced 
^  in  various  ways,  are  not  only  disinclined  to  afford  aid  to  tbe 
^  police,  but  in  most  cases  had  rather  submit  quietly  to  be  robbed, 
^  than  apply  to  the  police-officers  for  assistance  to  apprehend  the 

*  thieves,  or  to  recover  the  stolen  property.' 

Sir  Henry  Strachey  observes  that  ^the  main  defect  of  our  system 
^  has  been  frequently  described  to  consist  in  our  having  failed 
^  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  people.  The  evil  is  suffi- 
^  ciently  manifested;  I  wish  it  were  as  easy  to  apply  a  remedy.* 
There  are  points,  however,  preliminary  even  to  tne  discoyery 
or  application  of  a  remedy.  Where  is  the  seat  of  the  disease? 
Are  the  people  or  their  rulers  primarily  to  blame  ?  Much  time 
and  talent  has  been  wasted  in  disputing  about  non-essentitb; 
whether  the  judge-magistrate  of  Lord  Comwallis,  or  the  col* 
lector-magistrate  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  were  the  most  ei- 
<nent  functionary?  whether  the  proportion  of  convictions  to 
apprehensions  be  a  proper  test  of  magisterial  capacity  ?  and  the 
like.  We  must  probe  more  deeply,  and  cut  far  more  boldly,  if 
we  would  really  work  a  cure  of  existing  evils. 

It  is  certain  that  the  people  do  not  co-operate  with  us;  and 
Mr  Mill  says  truly,  that  it  is  ^  extremely  difficult  to  administer 
^  justice  to  a  people  without  the  aid  of  the  people  themselves.* 
The  cause  of  our  failure  seems  to  us  quite  obvious.  We  have 
never  won  the  confidence  of  the  people,  because  we  have  never 
yet  given  them  a  police,  or  an  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
regarding  which  it  was  not  a  most  dotfbtful  point  whether  ather 
or  both  of  them  were  not  greater  evils  than  those  which  thev 
professed  to  repress.  How  should  the  public  co-operate  with 
a  police,  from  the  interference  of  which,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  it  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  it  by 
law  ?  Co-operate  in  plundering  itself?  For  coercing  payment 
to  its  officials  ?  For  walking  backwards  and  forwards  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  miles  to  the  magistrate's  courts  ? 

The  Anglo-Indian  government  has  looked  for  improvement 
at  the  wrong  end,  and  consequently  looked  in  vain.  We  need, 
they  have  urged,  the  co-operation  of  the  people  to  make  oar 
system  efficient.  They  ought  to  have  determined  to  make  their 
system  efficient,  in  order  to  induce  the  co-operation  of  the  people. 
Had  the  public  found — what  it  has  never  yet  found — that  tbe 
police  was  really  a  protection  and  a  blessing,  instead  of  a  leech 
and  a  scourge,  there  would  have  been  no  want  of  co-operatiwi. 
The  complaints  of  the  apathy  of  the  people  are  absurd.  Who 
could  reasonably  expect  that  a  community,  so  long  trampled  upon 
and  degraded,  should  take  the  initiative  in  such  a  matter  ?  Show 
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iiB|  the  people  have  said  in  language  sufficiently  plain,  that  you 
can  and  will  protect  us,  and  that  will  encourage  us  to  help  you 
and  ourselves.  Their  rulers  have  constantly  retorted  upon  them, 
that  it  is  their  business  to  commence  the  good  work. 

We  have  equally  erred  at  both  extremes.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  never  even  attempted  to  engage,  and  to  remunerate 
properly,  the  services  of  respectable  natives ;  but  have  contented 
ourselves  with  the  breaking  down  the  largest  districts,  from  sizes 
twenty  times  too  large  for  the  single  officers  placed  over  them, 
into  sizes  only  ten  times  too  large  for  the  efficient  superintendence 
and  control  of  the  ablest  individual ;  and  with  bandying  this 
preposterous  charge  from  a  class  of  functionaries  with  one  desig- 
nation, and  incompatible  duties  of  one  sort,  to  functionaries  with 
another  designation,  and  incompatible  duties  of  another  sort ; — 
from  a  magistrate  who  was  also  a  civil  judge,  to  a  magistrate  who 
is  also  a  collector  of  revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
leaned  upon  the  broken  reed  of  the  village  watch  as  if  it  were 
a  tower  of  strength  ;  as  if  the  people  cared  for  this  or  the  other 
name,  or  ghost  of  an  eifete  institution,  and  not  solely  for  real 
protection. 

If,  then,  our  professions  of  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  India  be  more  than  mere  words — if,  especially, 
we  consider  the  attraction  of  British  capital  to  that  country  an 
object  of  importance — it  behoves  us  to  lose  no  time  in  commen- 
cing in  earnest,  a  thorough  reform  of  the  present  system  of  police, 
and  of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  That  such  a  re* 
form  might  be  effected  \ith  the  happiest  results,  we  have  no 
doubt ;  but  it  were  vain  to  deny  that  there  are  formidable  obstacles 
in  the  way.  We  fear  that  there  can  be  no  change  for  the  better, 
without  some  increase  of  expense ;  it  b  still  more  certain,  that 
the  measures  indispensable  to  that  end  will  involve  a  sacrifice  of 
long-cherished  prejudices,  in  favour  of  .this  or  the  other  principle 
of  the  scheme  which  has  so  signally  failed,  on  the  part  of  many 
in  high  places.  But  attempts  enough  have  been  made  to  patch 
up  into  plausibility  a  system  which  no  talent,  no  exertion 
on  the  part  of  its  administrators — and  neither  has  been  wanting — 
has  been  able  to  make  effective.  Moreover,  just  in  proportion 
as  the  steps  of  improvement  are  bold,  and  founded  upon  sound 
general  principles,  in  disregard  of  special  exceptions  attempted  to 
DC  set  up  on  tne  g^round  ot  alleged  prepossessions  of  the  people, 
the  great  end  in  view  may  be  cheaply  achieved.  That  end,  we 
may  depend  upon  it,  is  the  same  in  the  judgment  of  the  people 
as  in  our  own.  They  may,  doubtless,  be  startled  by  tlic  strange* 
ness  of  a  new  order  of  things ;  they  may  question  for  a  time, 
whether  it  will  produce  the  effects  which  their  ruler:}  anticipate 
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from  it ;  Imt  success  will  assuredly  reconcile  them  to  any  imagin- 
able alterations.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  there  should  be  a 
warm  affection  for  any  part  of  the  existing  system;  nor  can 
there  be  prejudice  of  any  strength  in  its  favour.  The  only  ques* 
tion  therefore  is,  how  can  the  greatest  increase  of  improvement, 
not  too  costly,  be  most  speedily  and  certainly  effected  ? 

The  answer  is  this  ;  increase,  if  possible,  the  number  of 
your  English  magistrates,  and  reduce  the  size  of  their  jurisdic- 
tions. At  least,  let  them  have  no  other  functions  than  those 
which  properly  belong  to  that  office — including  the  charge  of  the 
police ;  until  it  be  practicable  to  commit  that  to  separate  hands,  as 
unanswerably  urged  by  Mr  Halliday  in  his  Minute.  Appdnc, 
tinder  each,  native  magistrates,  proportioned  in  respect  to  number 
to  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  with  adequate  stipends  ;  and 
station  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  person  shall  be  obliged 
to  go  more  than  ten  miles  in  search  of  justice.  Let  them  be 
empowered  to  dispose  finally,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  by 
commitment  for  trial,  of  all  those  cases  in  which  the  police  are 
now  forbidden  to  interfere,  otherwise  than  on  the  requisition  of 
the  injured  party ;  but  let  not  the  law  which  gives  that  protec» 
tion  to  the  people  be  repealed,  as  long  as  they  show,  by  availing 
themselves  of  it  in  any  considerable  number  of  instances,  that 
they  really  stand  in  need  of  it.  The  proportion  of  the  applica- 
tions for  justice,  to  crimes,  will  be  one  criterion  by  which  the 
working  of  the  new  order  of  things  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
tested.  The  native  magistrates  should  also  examine,  and,  if  there 
heprimafacie  appearance  of  guilt,  send  in  to  the  English  magis- 
trate all  persons  charged  with  heinous  offences  :  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  former  may  be  authorized  to  commit  for  trial  in  these 
cases  also.  The  village  watch  should  be  at  once  abolished — as 
recommended  by  Mr  Halliday ;  and  the  sums  which  the  law  re- 
quires the  landholders  to  pay  for  its  support,  levied  by  the 
government,  and  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  police  estab* 
Ushment,  really  efficient  in  point  of  strength;  and  sufficiently  re- 
munerated to  render  its  officers  and  men  alike  without  excuse, 
and  therefore  liable,  in  reason  and  justice,  to  severe  punishment; 
in.  the  event  of  their  being  convicted  of  preying  upon  the  people 
whom  they  are  retained  to  protect. 

The  money  that  is  wasted  in  maintaining  a  body  of  men,  the 
members  of  which,  generally  speaking,  are  at  best  useless,  and 
very  often  worse,  would  go  far  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  native  magistrates,  and  of  a  really  effectiye 
police.  The  people  of  India  no  more  require  a  watchman  in 
every  village  than  the  people  of  England ;  one  policeman,  be- 
loi^ng  to  a  property  organized  establishment,  would  render 
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iDore  reml  service  to  the  conmiunity  than  a  host  of  the  poor 
degraded  creatures  who  were  kept  in  oider,  or  stimulated  to 
exertion,  tij)  a  recent  date,  by  the  terror  of  the  lash  ;  and  whom, 
now  that  whipping  is  prohibited,  it  is  almost  impossible,  from  the 
very  abjectness  of  their  condition,  to  punish  or  to  manage  at  all. 
The  landholders  are  under  legal  obligation  to  maintain  watchmen 
in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  population  of  their  respective 
estates ;  and  it  probably  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  devise 
means  by  which  such  a  change  as  we  recommend  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fnnds  appertaining  to  that  useless  establishment,  might 
be  rendered  palatable  to  all,  or  most  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Any  deficiency  must  be  made  up  from  the  public  purse.  The 
government  could  not  make  a  more  profitable  outlay,  were  that 
its  only  object,  than  in  bestowing  upon  the  great  body  of  its 
subjects  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  security  from  outrage  and 
plunder.  Whilst  they  want  that,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  boast  that 
no  native  of  the  provinces  which  have  been  longest  under  British 
sway  has  seen  the  fires  of  an  enemy's  camp;  and  that  the  whole 
peninsula  has  been  delivered  by  one  power  from  the  curse  of 
periodical  invasions,  with  the  ordinary  Asiatic  accompaniments  of 
fire,  rape,  and  murder  in  cold  blood.  The  suppression  of  these 
enormities  was  the  good  work  of  our  fathers ;  our  obligations  de- 
nund  something  more  than  a  vatn-glorioos  referenc  '^  *'•"" 
exploits.  It  behaves  us  to  show  that  the  sons  of 
subdued  the  Mahrattas  are  not  to  be  baffled  by 
robber ;  and  that  the  British  government  is  so  powei 

Erotection  of  its  peaceable  subjects  from  domestic  w: 
umhle  its  foreign  foes.  We  may  rest  assured,  that 
ends  be  accomplished,  by  improvements  in  the  admini 
dvil  and  criminal  justice,  to  a  degree  conuderably  in 
any  position  to  which  we  have  yet  attained,  the  frienc 
will  look  in  vain  for  any  large  and  permanent  invt 
British  capital  in  her  noble  fields  of  production  ;  or  foi 
factory  development  of  native  industry.  Neither  tl 
the  other  will  find  profitable  employment,  still  less 
combine,  withoot  effectual  protection  from  spoliatioi 
kind  ;  and  till  that  be.8ecured,  not  a  tithe  of  the  hei 
India  is  capable  of  conferring  upon  England,  and  ' 
country  has  the  means  of  repaying  to  its  long-neg 
pendency,  can  possibly  he  realized. 

But  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  any  vigorous  steps 
taken   towards   the  accomplishment  of  these   vastly 
objects,   whilst   the   practical   administration   of  Bri 
remains  so  faulty  as  it  is  in  two  essential  respects. 
first,  to  the  extreme  fear  of  any  essential  reform  o 
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institutions,  which  has  infected  every  goverament^  if  we  ex- 
cept that  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  since  1793 ;  and  secondly,  to 
the  pertinacity  with  which  the  supreme  rulers,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  so  mighty  an  empire,  insist  upon  retaining  in  their 
own  hands  many  of  the  pettiest  details  of  its  administration. 

The  first  error  is  attributable  partly  to  general  timidity,  partly 
to  a  blind  reverence  for  the  plans  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  And  it  is 
very  remarkable,  as  proving  how  much  more  rare  a  quality  ia 
boldness  in  civil  affairs,  than  indifference  to  the  waste  of  blood 
and  treasure,  and  of  still  more  valuable  time,  in  foreign  war; 
and  how  much  more  generally  coveted  is  the  fame  of  successful 
appropriation,  than  that  which  would  attend,  to  the  latest  genera* 
tions,  the  memory  of  the  statesman  who  should  confer  upon 
British  India  the  c^reat  and  solid  blessings  which  follow  in  the 
train  of  justice— that  those  who  have  shrunk  from  the  labour 
and  responsibility  of  reforming  our  civil  institutions,  have 
plunged,  with  little  apparent  hesitation,  into  wide-spreading 
and  unprofitable  hostility.  We  do  not  say  that  such  hostility 
has  not  been  often  unavoidable;  but  we  confidently  assert, 
that  the  obligation  of  bold  and  persevering  exertion  for  the 
improved  administration  of  civil  affairs,  has  been  at  least  as 
imperative.  It  has  been  postponed,  however,  in  times  of  pres- 
sure, as  that  which  would  best  bear  postponement ;  and  the  work 
has  never  been  entered  upon,  during  the  considerable  intervals 
of  repose  which  the  successive  administrations  of  India  have  en- 
joyed, with,  that  energy  which  has  almost  invariably  distinguished 
our  career  of  foreign  conquests.  A  tenderness  for  the  institutions 
devised  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  has  long  survived  an  almost  universal 
conviction — forced  upon  unwilling  minds  by  the  stubborn  facts 
of  which  we  have  collected  a  few  in  this  paper — of  their  utter 
inadequacy  to  effectuate  the  ends  which  they  were  intended  to 
answer. 

But  the  second  cause  of  inertness,  mentioned  above,  has  largely 
co-operated  with  the  first,  to  induce  the  stagnation  of  which  we 
complain.  If  those  to  whom  the  government  of  a  mighty  empire 
is  entrusted,  will  insist  upon  superintending  in  person  the  move- 
ment of  every  wheel  of  the  machinery  otits  administration ;  if— 
as  was  said  with  truth  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  body — they 
will  absolutely  *  revel  in  details,'  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
affairs  of  importance,  and  which  none  but  they  can  dispose  of, 
should  be  adequately  attended  to — should  indeed  be  carried  for- 
ward at  all.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit  in  practice  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  passion  for  meddling.  Nothing  is  too  minute  to  be 
handled  by  the  supreme  authorities.  Though  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  the  public  servants  of  the  East  India  Companv  is 
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admitted  by  all  parties,  it  would  seem  that  they  cannot  be  trusted 
to  dispose  definitively  of  the  most  trifling  matters.     Not  a  bridge 
nor  a  barrack  can  be  repaired — .;iot  a  dam  can  be  erected,  not  a 
settlement  of  land  revenue  can  be  confirmed,  not  a  fine  for  parti- 
cular laches  can  be  imposed,  not  a  subordinate  officer  can  obtain 
a  week's  leave,  not  a  pound  of  salt  can  be  sold,  uoder  the  mono- 
poly, in  this  way  rather  than  in  that ; — in  short,  not  a  step  can, 
in  many  directions,  be  taken  without  the  express  sanction  of  the 
government.     But  all  the  acts  of  the  government,  small  as  well 
as  great,  are  subjected  to  the  same  jealous  supervision  as  those  of 
their  servants.    Every  miserable  matter  of  detail  is  reported  to  the 
Court  of  Directors;  and  invaluable  time,  to^n  incredible  extent,  is 
consumed  on  both  sides  of  the  water  in  writing  and  reading  des- 
patches aboHt  trifles,  which  ought,  in  common  sense,  to  have  been 
definitively  disposed  of  by  some  subordinate  Board  in  India.  The 
natural  result  is  most  mischievous.  An  enormous  mass  of  business, 
iin  portant  and  unimportant,accumnlatesfor  the  consideration  of  the 
government;  the  members  of  which  are  bewildered  by  the  vastness 
and  confusion  of  the  undigested  matter  with  which  they  have  to 
deal.     Military  afiuirs  and  diplomacy  being  necessarily  attended 
to  in  the  first  instance,  there  is  no  adequate  leisure  for  civil  con- 
cerns of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  happiness  of 
ters  of  the  most  vital  importance  lie  over  for  ycj 
nal  code,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Macaulay  and  his  al 
the  law  commission,   which  was  laid  before  tt: 
vernment  in  the  latter  end  of  1837,  "light  as  wi 
tical  purpose,  repose  in  the  Record  Office  in  t. 
thing  has  been  done  beyond  overlaying  it  with  i 
Reports ;  some  of  which  have  been  drawn  up  1 
fied  to  form  any  estimate  worth  having  of  iti 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine,  accept,  < 
work,  are  content  to  sneer  at  what  they  will  not 
to  comprehend.     About  the  same  time,  a  commi 
Discipline,  composed  of  the  most  distinguishe 
presented  ao  elaborate  Report  to  the  governmi 
log  an  esperimental  measure  to  test  the  valu< 
secondary  punishments;   the  successful  issue 
have  placed  British  India  in  advance,  in  that  i 
of  criminal  justice,   of  most,  if  not  all,  the  co 
tendom.     That  labour,  also,  executed  with  g 
aa  yet  been  entirely  fruilless.     An  act,  amen 
standing  in  extreme  need  of  amendment — wh 
sales  of  land  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  reveni 
the  numerous  bearings  of  which  the  interests 
the  agricultural  community  are  deeply  involved) 
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up  for  years,  for  no  other  reason,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  than 
that  the  members  of  the  Government  have  not  time  to  inform 
themselves  upoQ  a  subject  of  considerable  extent  and  perplexity^ 
and  will  not  trust  those  who  are  experimentally  masters  of  it* 
Meanwhile,  th^  people  suffer  grievously;  and  that,  too,  in  a 
country  where  the  government  being  absolute,  legislation  ou^ht 
to  run  with  a  degree  of  smoothness  unknown  in  lands  subject 
to  the  conflict  of  political  parties. 

But  the  case  which  most  strongly  illustrates  our  position  re- 
mains to  be  described.  Several  years  ago,  owing  mainly  to  the 
persevering  exertions  of  Mr  Ross  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  go- 
vernment to  the  real  state  of  the  policej  and  to  the  evils  which 
it  is  the  means  of  inflicting  on  the  people,  under  the  pretence  of 
protecting  them,  the  subject  received  unusual  attention ;  and 
that  with  a  more  than  common  promise  of  practical  results. 
After  considerable  discussion  in  India,  the  Court  of  Directors 
wrote,  in  January  1836,  in  the  following  terms,  which  relate  to 
the  darogahs,  or  principal  native  officers  of  police,  stationed,  as 
we  have  described,  one  in  each  of  the  subdivisions  of  each  magis- 
trate's jurisdiction  : — *  When  we  reflect  on  the  duties  which  are 

*  entrusted  to  men  thus  thought  of,  more  particularly  when  we 

*  consider  that  to  them  is  devolved  the  initiatory  investigatioii 

*  in  every  crinunal  prosecution,  so  that  there  can  be  no  hope 

*  of  cO'Operation  on  the  part  of  the  community  so  long  as  they 
t  ^  remain  the  chief  instruments  of  our  police  system,  we   are 

*  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  your 
^  discontinuing  to  employ  such  a  class  of  agents,  and  for  your 

*  supplying  their  places  by  men  of  very  different  qualifications 
^  and  characters ;  and  we  desire  that  you  will  allow  no  other 
^  question,  for  none  is  of  superior  or  more  pressing  im{>ortance, 
^  nor  financial  considerations — for  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 

*  weigh  in  such  an  emergency — to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  deli- 
^  berations,  with  a  view  to  a  change,  so  urgently  required.' 

These  directions,  no  less  wise  than  peremptory,  which  reached 
India  more  than  five  years  ago,  have  as  yet,  we  lament  to  say, 
produced  no  benefit.  A  Committee  was  appointed  in  Calcutta,  to 
consider  the  means  by  which  the  views  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  other  equally  urgent  measures  of  reform,  might  best  be  car- 
ried into  effect ;  and  it  has  duly  reported  the  result  of  its  inves- 
tigations. But  there,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  matter  has 
rested.  The  first  interruption  was  occasioned  by  the  Governor- 
General's  leaving  the  seat  of  government  to  visit  the  north-wes- 
tern provinces — a  practice  which,  however  plausible  the  pleas 
by  which  it  has  been  repeatedly  justified,  ought  to  be  strictly 
prohibited.     Then  came  the  dire  necessity  of  a  war  £Eur  beymd 
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our  frootier,  absorbing  both  the  time  aofll  the  money  essential  to 
the  derising  and  executing  of  measures  of  practical  improvement. 
War,  though  removed  far  from  their  own  fields,  is  a  bitter  curse 
to  the  people  of  British  India.  In  Europe,  happily,  most  of  the 
great  interests  of  the  community  are  mainly  in  their  own  keeping, 
and  are,  consequently,  not  utterly  paralysed,  however  mu^ 
they  are  injured,  by  any  misdirection  of  the  energies  of  the  state. 
In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  public.  The  govern- 
ment is  all  in  all ;  and  what  it  does  not  do — beyond  the  annual 
repetition  of  the  annual  operations  of  the  last  thirty  centuries*— 
is  left  undone.  The  people  are  altogether  torpid;  and  the 
government  is  that  of  an  individual,  whose  character,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  distant  fellow-countrymen,  which  must  naturally 
be  the  great  object  of  his  solicitude,  is  almost  exclusively  de- 
pendent upon  the  issue  of  military  operations.  Except  in  in- 
stances so  rare  as  not  to  affect  the  truth  of  the  general  statement, 
the  English  public  knows  and  cares  little  about  the  civil  admi- 
Distration  of  India.  No  blame  or  disgrace  attaches  to  its  ne- 
glect ;  no  honour  is  to  be  gained  by  its  most  beneficial  fulfil- 
ment. And,  constituted  as  the  Indian  administration  iS|  mea- 
sures of  internal  improvement,  legislative  or  administrative — ^no 
matter  what  their  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  people — 
must,  generally  speaking,  stand  still,  whilst  the  mind  of  the 
Governor- General  is  following  the  progress  of  a  campaign  beyond 
the  Indus,  or  engrossed  by  any  other  equally  momentous  con- 
cern of  actual  or  impending  war. 

But,  after  making  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  the  absorbing 
cares  of  war  and  foreign  politics,  we  are  convinced  that,  since  the 
despatch  quoted  above  reached  the  government  of  India,  many 
months,  if  not  years,  have  been  wasted  by  that  government  in 
attending  to  matters  of  no  sort  of  consequence  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  the  reform  of  the  police,  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice.  Week  sifter  week,  the  Secre- 
taries' boxes  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  most  petty  details, 
beneath  which  concerns  of  the  highest  importance,  demanding 
undistracted  attention,  are  crushed  out  of  sight.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  system,  nothing  has  been  done  towards  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  oflScers 
of  police  are  as  ill  paid,  as  rapacious,  as  inefficient,  as  thoroughly 
despised  and  detested,  as  they  were  five  years  ago ;  and  we  fear 
that  unless  the  jealous  grasp  with  which  every  department  of  the 
administration  of  British  India  retains  its  hold  upon  every  func- 
tion that  has  a  semblance  of  power,  be  very  considerably  re- 
laxed, a  much  longer  period  must  elapse  before  any  thing  effec- 
tual will  be  done  to  deliyer  the  people  from  the  curse,  and  the 
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government  from  the  shame,  of  such  a  state  of  almost  absolute 
license  to  rapine  and  wrong  as  we  have  very  feebly  described. 

Meanwhile,  men  wonder  that  India  has  reaped  so  little  bene- 
fits from  the  improvements  in  the  system  of  her  gOYemment 
effected  by  the  last  Charter  Act ;  that  so  few  British  capitalists 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  freedom  of  access  which  it  accords; 
that  so  little  of  the  soil,  which  promises  such  a  handsome  return 
for  an  investment,  has  become  the  property  of  Englishmen.  The 
true  key  to  the  causes  of  this  disappointment  is,  that  no  suffi- 
cient progress  has  as  yet  been  made  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  that  whilst  great  ignorance 

()revails  in  England  as  to  the  state  of  British  India,  much  of  die 
ittle  that  is  known  is  unfavourable.     This  state  of  things  is 
stiil  more  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  India 
than  it  is  to   Great   Britain.     It  is  strongly  incumbent  upon 
those  to  whom  the  government  of  that  magnificent  dependency 
has  been  delegated,    to   make  the   most   earnest   exertions    to 
effectuate  improvement.     There  is  no  reason  to  despsur  of  suc- 
cess.    On  the  contrary,  we  are  persuaded  that  those  who  will 
examine  the  broad  field  of  practical  improvement  which  we  have 
imperfeQtly  pointed  out  in  this  paper,  with  the  attention  which 
its  importance  deserves,  will  find  no  cause  to  doubt,  that  if  judg- 
ment and  boldness  be  manifested  in  the  application  of  means, 
— if,  especially,  an  ill-timed  and  self-destructive  parsimony  be 
not  again  allowed  to  interfere — as  has  too  often  been  the  case — 
with  the  fairly   proportionate   application  of  the  resources   of 
British  India  to  the  opening  and  widening  of  those  channels 
of  prosperity   which   are    now    choked    by   the    accumulated 
effects   of  the    political    misgovernment  and  social  misery  of 
centuries,  the  most  beneficial  results,   involving   an  abundant 
return  for  all  wise  outlay,  would  be  secured.      The  issue  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  England  :  benevolence  and  self- 
interest  urge  them  to  precisely  t\\Q  same  course.     They  will 
share  the  solid  advantages  of  success  with  (he  millions  of  their 
Indian  fellow-subjects  ;  but  the  triumph  of  a  happy  result,  or  the 
disgrace  and  mortification  of  failure,  must  be  theirs  alone. 
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Art.  V, — The  Courts  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Last  Century, 
By  the  late  Henry  Swinburne,  Esq.,  Author  of  *  Travels  in 
Spain  and  Italy:  Edited  by  Charlbs  White,  Esq.  Two 
vols.  8vo.     London:  1841. 

fT^HESB  volumes  consist,  chiefly,  of  a  series  of  lively,  amusing, 
-*-  and  unpretending  letters,  written  by  Mr  Swinburne  to 
his  brother,  his  wife,  and  a  few  friends,  with  no  view  whatever 
to  publication ;  and  therefore  transmitting  the  current  pursuits, 
reports,  and  opinions  of  the  day,  and  of  the  place,  without  any 
very  critical  examination  of.  their  precise  accuracy.  This,  though 
blameable  in  re&;ular  history,  conveys  an  off-hand,  sketchy  view 
of  manners  and  society,  in  the  main  perhaps  as  true,  and  cer- 
tainly more  entertaining  than  careful  writing. 

Mr  Swinburne  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Swinburne  of 
Capheaton,  an  ancient  family  in  Northumberland,  and  whose 
grandfather  was  blessed  with  no  less  than  thirty  children ;  but 
with  the  usual  good-luck  of  Roman  Catholic  younger  brothers, 
be  not  the  less  inherited  a  fair  collateral  estate.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  France,  and  having  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  met,  and  subsequently  married,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rivalry  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Miss  Baker — an 
accomplished,  rich,  and  beautiful  woman,  who  like  himself  was 
educated  abroad,  in  Paris.  The  happy  couple  returned  to  enjoy 
the  rural  felicities  of  Northumberland ;  but  all  their  previous 
habits  and  tastes  rendered  them  as  unfit  for  a  Northumberland 
life  as  Madame  de  Steel's  Corinne.  According^ly  they  went 
abroad.  Hence  these  letters,  which  spread  over  a  space  of  some 
thirty  years;  the  first  dating  from  Paris  in  1774,  and  the  last 
in  1803,  from  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  where  Mr  Swinburne 
died.  During  this  time — and  few  times  have  been  more  event- 
ful— Mr  Swinburne  visited  France,  Spain,  Italv,  Austria,  the 
Netherlands,  England,  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  from  his  birth 
and  acquirements,  his  foreign  education  and  reliflion,  (Roman 
Catholic,)  he  was  enabled  to  mix  intimately  with  the  Courts  and 
higher  society  of  the  Continent,  as  well  as  London. 

rlis  letters  respecting  the  Court  of  France,  at  the  different 
times  he  visited  it,  form  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
this  publication ;  and  in  our  account  of  it,  we  shall  accordingly 
attend  more  particularly  to  the  impressions  which  he  received  at 
his  several  visits ;  not,  however,  altogether  overlooking  his  ob- 
servations on  the  other  European  Courts  at  which  he  sojourned. 
Hb  first  visit  was  on  the  eve  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.    Subse- 
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quently,  he  returned  to  see  and  partake  in  all  the  glitter  and 
prosperity  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  at  Versailles 
and  Fontainbleau ;  again,  when  the  thunder  clouds  of  the  Re- 
volution were  mounting  and  bursting;  and  finally  in  1797, 
when  all  was  over,  and  his  former  gay  friends  and  compaiums— 
the  very  few  who  were  left — were  looking  old,  and  haggard,  and 
grey,  with  all  they  had  gone  through. 

He  disembarked  at  Calais  in  March  1774,  and  it  may  console 
those  who  are  bejolted  or  besloughed  in  French  roads  nowy  to 
hear  what  they  were  then : — 

*  We  took  the  road  to  Dieppe,  which  during  this  season  of  the  year  is 
scarcely  passable ;  it  nms  through  narrow  lanes  or  hollow  passes,  in  the 
middle  of  the  boundless  corn-fields,  worn  so  deep  that  the  top  of  the  car- 
riage did  not  appear.  We  were  often  obliged  to  cross  ploughed  ]ao48 
and  ditches,  to  escape  dangerous  holes ;  and  I  was  sometimes  compelled 
to  call  in  a  person  to  assist  me  in  keeping  the  coach  in  its  proper  ^uili- 
briuro.  Ib  spite  of  all  our  care,  it  was  once  overturned.  The  next  day 
we  had  to  ascend  a  lofty  hill,  where  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  trace 
of  a  high-road.' 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  is  presented  at  Versailles — 

<  The  Duke  of  Dorset  was  the  only  Englishman  presented  with  me. 
We  met  in  the  Salle  des  Amhassadeurs,  and  there  made  acquaintance. 
After  a  little  waiting,  the  ambassador  (Lord  Stormont)  escorted  us  to 
the  prime  minister's  levee,  (the  Due  d*  Aiguillon.)  If  he  said  any  thing 
to  me,  it  was  so  little  and  so  low  that  I  do  not  recollect  a  word  of  it.  In 
the  antechamber  the  envoys  of  Europe  were  assembled,  decorated  with 
ribbons  of  all  colours,  and  crosses  and  keys  of  all  metals.  Abont  eleven, 
the  introdnctors  gave  notice  of  the  King's  levee  being  reedy,  and  so,  in  oeoi* 
pany  of  a  German  baron,  we  trudged  up  stairs,  and  surprised  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  in  his  waistcoat ;  for  none  but  the  foreign  ambesssdon 
may  see  him  in  buff.  After  staring  at  us,  talking  about  the  Opera  wich 
some  few  of  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  saying  about  one  minute's  pmyer 
with  his  cardinal,  he  drew  towards  us,  who  were  ranged  near  the  <k)or  in 
rank  and  file.  All  he  said  was,  **  Est-il  fils  du  vieux  Due  de  Dorset, 
que  j  ai  connu  autrefois  ?'*  tgid  so  marched  off.' 

Mr  Swinburne  had  then  time  to  look  about  him  ;  and  he 
describes  the  Dauphin,  Louis  XVI.,  *  as  very  awkwardly  made, 
^  and  uncouth  in  his  motions/  but  with  ^  an  aspect  uiat  be- 
-speaks a  good-natured  man;'  the  second  brother  (Louis 
XVIII.)  ^  as  a  pretty  figure;'  and  so  also  the  third  (Charles 
X.)  Their  courtly  minds  and  manners  do  not  appear  to 
great  advantage;  indeed  we  look  in  vain  for  that  refined 
and  easy  manner  which  the  French  are  pleased  to  assume 
as  peculiarly  their  own.  Mr  Swinburne  describes  these  young 
princes  as  having  '  a  good  deal  of  restless  motion,  first  upon 
OB»  leg  fund  then  upon  another;'  and  <  the  queatioiia  mj 
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'  ask  are/  says  he,  *  very  frivoloui  and  pnerile.     I  believe  tbey 

*  find  their  time  hang  very  heavy  on  their  hands ;  for  tbey  ran 
'  with  great  glee  to  tickle  one  of  the  king's  valets-de-chambre 
«  as  be  was  carrying  out  the  King's  dirty  clotbeg/  And  yet  tbey 
already  were  all  married.  Mr  Swinburne  does  not  flatter  their 
wives,  for  he  calls  the  Comtesse  de  Provence  *  a  little  dumpy 

*  woman,  and  plain  piece  of  goods ;    her  sister,   the  Comtesse 

*  d'Artois,  is  rather  prettier,  having  a  fine  skin   and  tolerable 

*  eyes ;  but  her  nose  is  immense,  and  her  toes  turned  in.     Poor 

*  thing,  she  seemed  quite  frightened,  and  could  hardly  speak  I' 

He,  and  the  persons  to  be  presented,  are  then  conducted  succes- 
sively to  the  levee  of  each  distinct  member  of  the  royal  family. 
He  is  enchanted  with  the  Dauphiness ; — *  her  eyes,  shape,  mo- 

*  tiqn,  her  tout  ensemble  were  most  charming/  Not  so  the  King's 
ungainly  daughters,  whom  he  calls  *  the  three  not  Graces/ 

*  After  all  these  perambnlations,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  through  the 
royal  family,  we  climbed  up  a  dark  winding  staircase,  which  I  should  have 
suspected  would  have  led  to  an  apartment  in  the  Bastile  rather  than  to  the 
temple  of  lovt  and  elegance.  In  a  low  entresol  we  fonnd  the  fiirourite 
SnlUDa  in  her  morning  gown,  her  capuchin  on,  and  her  hair  undressed ; 
she  was  very  gracious,  and  chatted  a  good  deal — as  every  body  dse  seemed 
to  do  at  Versailles — about  the  Opera.  She  is  of  a  middling  ajg^e ;  just 
plump  enough ;  her  face  rather  upon  the  vellow  leaf;  her  eyes  good,  and 
all  her  features  regular;  but  I  cannot  think  her  a  pleasing  figure  now, 
whatever  she  may  have  been,  or  may  be  still,  when  made  up  and  decked 
out  in  her  pride. 

*  Thus  ended  our  business,  and  then  we  proceeded  to  dine  at  the  Due 
d' Aiguillon's,  where  we  found  all  the  foreign  ministers,  and  some  French. 
Our  dinner  was  very  good ;  but  oiur  amphytnon  never  spoke  one  word 
to  us,  and  did  not  give  us  a  very  famous  id^  of  la  poUtesse  Frmn^eM€* 

What  a  Court — what  a  state  of  society  I  The  royal  mistress 
€U  litre,  a  ci-devant  prostitute,  receiving  ambassadors  and  hold- 
iag  her  levee  in  the  royal  palace,  amidst  the  daughters,  and 
grand-children,  and  the  young  wives  of  those  grand-children,  of 
this  dishonoured,  shameless  old  profligate,  who  was  then  just 
tottering  on  the  very  verge  of  his  grave !  We  do  not  know 
that  a  greater  outrage  against  the  decencies  of  life  was  ever  com- 
mitted, than  that  of  Louis  XV.  placing  Marie  Antoinette,  on  the 
vt-ry  first  day  of  her  reception,  as  the  affianced  wife  of  the 
£>auphin  of  France — an  innocent  bride  of  fifteen — at  the  supper- 
table  at  La  Muette,  amidst  the  royal  family,  the  court,  and  this 
Madame  du  Barry,  who  thenceforth  became  her  bitter  enemy, 
because  the  imperial  maiden  had  the  delicacv  to  recoil  from  the 
kept-mistress.  Madame  du  Barry  assisted  also  at  the  councils  of 
state.     But  all  this  was  fated  suddenly  to  change ;  on  the  very 
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day  after  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  Mr  Swinbume*fi  presentatian, 
Louis  XV.  took  to  his  bed,  and  the  small-pox  rapidly  made  its 
appearance.  He  is  said  to  have  caught  the  infection  from  one  of 
the  wretched  inmates  of  his  infamous  ParC'aux''C€rfi*  During  the 
first  days  of  his  illness,  Madame  du  Barry  used  to  attend  him  at 
the  hour  of  dinner,  that  is,  as  soon  as  his  daughters,  Madame 
Louise,  the  Carmelite  nun,  and  Madame  Adelaide,  retired  from  his 
chamber.  The  end  was  worthy  of  the  course.  His  death-bed^ 
finally  deserted  by  all,  was,  in  the  early  stages  of  his  disease,  al- 
ternately disturbed  by  the  exhortations  of  the  Carmelite — of  whom 
Marie  Antoinette  said,  ^  C'est  la  petite  Carmelite,  la  plus  iBtri- 
*  guante  qui  existe  dans  le  royaume' — and  by  the  blandishments 
of  the  mistress,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  high  church  party  wbi<A 
she  had  brought  into  power.  Even  the  sanctimonious  Archbishop 
of  Paris  was  seen  ostensibly  urging  the  King  to  communicate, 
and  covertly  permitting  delay;  lest  his  communion  should  lead  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  party,  and  who,  should 
the  king  chance  to  recoveri  might  revenge  herself,  as  Madame  de 
Pompadour  had  done  after  the  scenes  at  Metz.  Eye-witnesses 
tell  us  how  easily  the  Due  de  Richelieu  persuaded  the  Archbishop 
not  to  trouble  the  King  ^  with  a  theological  question ;'  and  bow 
the  Due  de  Fronsac  threatened  to  throw  the  cur6  of  Versailles 
out  of  the  window,  if  he  spoke  of  the  viaticum  or  extreme  unction. 
The  Cardinal  de  Luynes  well  said  of  them,  ^  lis  afi;iotaient  et 
trafiquaient,  de  sang  froid,  en  ce  moment,  de  la  conscience  et  des 
remords  du  Roi/ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Choiseul  party  and  the  philosophers 
joined  with  Madame  Louise  in  protesting  loudly  for  the  royal  ccm- 
solations  of  that  viaticum  whose  chief  merit,  perhaps,  in  their 
eyes,  lay  in  the  hope  that  it  might  expel  their  poiiUcal  opponents. 
When  the  case  became  desperate,  the  King  was  permitted  to  die 
in  all  the  odour  of  an  edifying  confession.  The  viaticum  was 
carried  there  with  all  the  pomp  imaginable — the  canopy  borne  by 
the  Princes  of  the  blood,  and  attended  by  all  the  principal 
personages  of  the  court;  while  it  was  observed  the  Dauphin 
seemed  the  most  affected  of  any  one,  and  wept  profusely. 

And  so  Louis  the  XV.  slept  with  the  hundred  kings,  his  fathers, 
whose  ashes  were  all  shortly  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds ;  and 
meanwhile  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  reifi^ed  in  his 
stead.  Youth,  good  intentions,  innocence,  beauty,  and  grace,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  deformities  and  degradations  of  vice.  The  moral 
and  political  profligacy  of  the  latter  part  of  Louis  X  V.'s  reign,  had 
affected  rather  the  person  of  the  king  than  the  office  of  monarchy. 
There  was  a  tide  of  loyalty  and  affection  waiting  to  flow  and 
superabound  in  favour  of  his  successor.     The  enactment  of  a 
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few  popular  and  beneficial  laws,  the  refonn  of  a  few  of  the  more 
glaring  abuses  and  extravagancies,  with  the  removal  of  the  Du 
barry  Ministers,  coupled  with  the  example  of  a  moral  and  AignU 
Aed  court — seemed  to  be  the  evident  and  easy  means  by  which 
the  young  King  and  Queen  might  pass  through  a  splendid  and 
prosperous  reign.     Much  depended  upon  the  King  himself,  and, 
unhappily,  seldom  has  there  been  the  being  born  who,  with  better 
and  purer  intentions,  has  committed  gpreater  political  errors,  and 
brought  down  heavier  misfortunes  and  retribution  upon  himself, 
and  upon  all  connected  with. him  or  opposed  to  him.    When  the 
crown  of  France  was  placed  on  his  brow,  he  unconsciously  said, 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  ^  Cela  me  g^ne ;'  and  so  indeed  it  did. 
King  at  three»and-twenty,  he  had  the  honest  desire  to  govern, 
without  the  courage  to  rule ;  he  had  sense  enough  to  know  the 
right  and  rebuke  the  wrong,  but   without  fortitude  to   abide 
by  the  one  and  repel  the  other :  his  word  was  truthful,  but  he 
bad  not  the  constancy  steadily  to  adhere  to  it.     Men  seldom  do 
much  harm,  without  having  much  good  in  them.     It  is  the  ill 
assortment  of  the  parts  that  upsets ;  and  so  it  was  essentially  with 
Xiouis  the  XVI.,  le  gros  gargon  mat  eleve.     He  sought  to  rule 
justly;  yet  his  first  acts  confirmed  and  continued  the  unjust  exile 
and  supercessioif  of  his  parliaments.     He  detested  the  profligacy 
of  the  late   King's  Ministers,  and  the  dishonouring  patronage 
under  which  they  had  arrived  at  power ;  yet  he  continued  them. 
He  desired  to  put  Machault  (who  might  have  saved  France)  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  of  appointment  to  him. 
The  courier  was  booted  and  ready  ;  his  aunt,  Madame  Adelaide, 
and  the  courtiers,  afraid   of  Machault's  integrity,  interposed; 
and  the  order  written  for  him  was  changed,  and  dispatched  to 
Maurepas.     And  what  was  the  consequence  ?     At  the  verv  first 
entry  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  Paris,  they  were  received  with 
an  ominous  silence.      And   then  all   was   changed.      Having 
incurred  the  unpopularity  of  continuing  to  act  against  the  parlia- 
ments ;  of  retaining  Maupeou,  Ferray,  la  Vrilliere,  and  D' Aiguil- 
lon;  and  of  postponing  Machault  to  Maurepas — in  less  than 
three  months  the  parliaments  were  recalled  and  reinstated ;  the 
unpopular   Ministers,  one   by  one,   dismissed,  and   Maurepas 
retained  alone,  to  mar  and  ridicule  the  wise  efforts  of  their 
several  reforming  successors,  Turgot,  Malesherbes,  and  Necker. 
It  was  this  perpetual  wavering  throughout  his  whole  reign,  this 
retraction  and  alternation  between  a  sense  of  right  and  the  per- 
suasions of  wrong,  by  which  the  well-meaning  King  irritated,  from 
year  to  year,  that  national  excitement  which  ended  in  frenzy. 

Two  bodies,  with  principles  far  from  being  clearly  expressed, 
or  indeed  understood,  by  themselves,  had  long  existed  in  France, 
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but  were  now  becoming  more  Tiiibly  distinct.  Collisioti  rat»e* 
qoently  split  tbem  into  sections,  witn  sharper  and  harder  edges. 
The  old  school  of  Richelieu,  which  looked  with  jealousy  upon 
the  Hoose  of  Austria,  and  songfht  the  support,  by  affectmg  the^ 
protection,  of  the  minor  states  of  Europe ; — which  ruled  at  hoiM 
with  a  strong-  and  absolute  hand,  resting  the  Crown  upon  the 
Church,  the  Jesuits,  the  Princes,  and  the  Noblesse,  all  of  whom 
it  subjected  and  corrupted,  by  destroying  their  individuality— idH 
subsisted.  The  Due  d'AiguiUon,  the  unworthy  grarid-nephar 
of  Cardinal  Ridielieu,  was  now  its  representatire.  The  Doc  di 
Choisenl  may  be  taken  as  the  rallying-point  of  the  other  wet, 
which  leant  to  a  convention  of  the  greater  states  of  Europe,  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  balance  of  power ;  and  in  tbn 
spirit  had  merged  the  old  jealousy  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  the 
marriage  of  Marie  Antoinette ; — and  which  looked  to  the  instro^ 
tion  of  the  people — the  amelioration  of  their  condition — ^the  Tfr 
strain  t  of  the  absolutism  of  the  Crown — and  the  general  correctios 
of  abuses.  The  houses  of  Orleans  and  Condi  were  their  Jeadem 
Tuigot  and  the  Economists,  Necker  and  the  Anglomanittt, 
Voltaire  and  the  Philosophers,  La  Fayette  and  the  Liberals,  with 
the  Jansenists  and  great  mass  of  the  parliament,  met  the  Lox- 
embourgs,  the  Rochefoucaulds,  the  Montmorencies,  the  Malcs- 
herbes,  the  Raynals,  the  D'Alemberts,  the  Diderots,  and  tbc 
Marmontels,  at  Madame  de  Oeoffrin's  or  Madame  du  Deffand's; 
as  their  ancestors  of  old  had  assembled  around  the  Ducb^se  de 
Longueville,  or  the  Hotel  Rambouillet.  Between  these  ill-de- 
fined sections  stood  a  clique^  rather  than  a  party,  of  dissipated 
courtiers  and  princes,  who  looked  upon  grants,  sinecures,  tfw 
pensions,  as  their  birthright,  and  the  legitimate  means  of  sopplf- 
mg  their  extravagancies  and  paying  their  dependents.  On  some 
'  Court  reforms  taking  place,  the  Baron  de  Besen^l  exclaimed 
against  them  as  more  tyrannical  than  any  thing  in  Turkey.  And 
M.  de  Coigny  actually  permitted  himself  to  go  so  far  as  ^ 
reproach,  in  terms  of  passion,  his  royal  master  for  presuming  to 
reform  his  own  household. 

Louis  XVL  stood  lietween  all  these  parties  and  interests, 
leaning  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other,  without  reforming  or 
attaching  any ;  while  finally  he  was  betrayed,  deserted,  and  op- 
pressed by  all.  His  country  may  or  may  not  have  deserved  a 
wiser  sovereign ;  his  wife  certainly  merited  a  dilBFereiit  bnsbaflO' 
Young,  giddy,  bright,  and  happy,  she  reached  France  in  M«y 
1776.  8he  was  then  not  sixteen.  Her  first  reception  ^^ 
somewhat  rough,  as  well  as  ominous :  she  had  no  sooner  cross^ 
the  frontiers  than  she  was  stripped  of  every  thing  Austrian;  French 
linen  was  substituted ;  and  she  was  forthwith  conrigned  to  tbe 
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iormwl  old  Comtesse  de  NoaiUes,  whom  she  too  soon  learned  to  cell 
Madame  T Etiquette.  The  next  st^,  we  have  seen,  was  to  asto* 
€iate.her  with  Madame  da  Barry;  and  the  third,  to  consign  her 
to  an  awkward,  cold,  repelling  husband,  who,  for  the  first  seven 
veers  of  their  marriage,  was  a  stranger  to  her  bed;  who  mixed  little 
m  her  society;  who,  when  he  did  so,  was  ungainly  or  rude;  and, 
coming  into  her  apartment  with  his  hands  begrimed  with  the  la* 
bovrsof  his  favourite  employment — his  blacksmith's  shop — blurted 
eut  those  gruff  replies,  which  were  soon  known  as  les  coupe  debou^ 
ioir  du  Roi.  It  was  natural  she  should  seek  to  form  a  more  con* 
genial  society  of  her  own.  If  she  recurred  to  her  husband's  aunts^ 
they  were  ancient  and  reserved,  and  Madame  Adelaide  positively 
koatile ;  if  she  turned  to  her  grandfather,  he  was  in  the  Faro-auX" 
Cerfk,  or  with  Madame  du  Barry ;  if  she  sought  his  court,  it 
was  composed  of  the  creatures  of  Du  Barry  and  the  anti*  Aus- 
trian foction.  The  Due  de  Vauguyon  had  so  far  fomented  the 
King's  indisposition  to  his  Queen,  that  there  were  rumours  of 
a  divorce;  and  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan  had  been  permitted  to 
proceed  to  such  lengths  with  his  scurrilous  and  malicious  re«> 
ports,  that  Maria  Theresa  dispatched  Monsieur  Neni  to  ascertain 
tbe  real  state  of  the  case.  The  society  which  Marie  Antoinette 
eought  and  formed  was  of  her  own  age,  and,  like  herself,  easy, 
gay,  and  frivolous,  without  discretion  but  without  vice.*  All 
formality  was  banished ;  and  with  scarcely  any  other  object  than 
mere  amusement,  occasional  private  theatricals,  petkis  Jeuxy  and 
^eSj  with  the  newest  song,  and  the  last  bon-mot,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  time. 

Maria  Theresa  had  the  reputation  throughout  Europe  of  being 
an  excellent  mother.  When  foreigners  of  distinction  came  to 
Vienna,  they  found  her  surrounded  by  her  family,  and  living  in 
tbe  simplest  nd  most  unostentatious  manner — a  plain  dinner, 
plain  dresses,  slender  attendance,  a  few  persons  of  different 
ranks,  marked  only  for  their  talents,  their  virtues,  or  their  ser- 
vices, and  assembled  without  ceremony,  formed  the  circle  within 
which  the  empress  spent  her  evening,  after  having  paid  a  visit 
in  the  morning  ^  en  bourgeoise'  to  an  Esterhazy  or  a  Palfi. 
The  delighted  stranger  exclaimed,  on  his  return  home — *  What  an 

*  admirable  mother,  what  simplicity,  and  how  well  brought  up  a 

*  £unily ! '  But  when  the  foreigner  was  gone,  the  Empress 
Would  not  see  her  children  for  a  whole  week.  Von  Swieten, 
tbe  physician,  visited  them  dailv,  and  reported  to  the  Empress 
that  they  were  well ;  while  the  governesses  and  tutors  went 
through  a  course  of  pretended  education.  The  empress  ^t 
herself  to  this  pretence.  A  portrait,  said  to  be  the  paintinPlf 
Biarie  AntoinettOi  was  sent  to  France  as  a  speoaaen  of  her  ac* 
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complishments,  when  her  mother  knew  full  well  that  poor  Mane 
had  never  touched,  not  even  a  pencil.  All  she  ever  really  learned 
was  Italian  and  a  taste  for  the  Italian  poets,  and  this  was  fmia 
Metastasio,  whom  Mr  Swinburne  describes  ^  as  a  little,  old, 
'  sharpish-looking,  pocked-faced  abbate,  with  a  curled  wig/ 
Marie  Antoinette  was  naturally  fond  of  music;  but  so  well 
aware  was  she  of  the  deficiency  of  her  reputed  knowledge  of  it, 
that  on  reaching  Paris,  when  La  Garde  was  appointed  her 
music-^master,  she  was  so  afraid  of  betraying  her  ignorance,  that 
she  put  off  his  attendance  for  some  months,  in  order  to  take  lea* 
sons  in  secret ; — saying  with  fuuvete^  <  II  faut  que  la  Dauphine 

*  prenne  soin  de  la  reputation  de  I'Archiduchesse.' 

Maria  Theresa's  ruling  passion,  like  that  of  many  other  re- 
spectable dowagers,  was  to  make  great  matches  for  her  daughten; 
she  hoped  thus  to  strengthen  her  own  interests  and  those  of 
Austria.  To  this  she  sacrificed  her  children's  happiness,  and 
occasionally  her  own  dignity.  When  she  had  an  object  to  gain, 
she  could  condescend  to  address  Madame  Pompadour  as '  son 

<  amie  ;*  and  the  chief  of  the  Jesuits  at  Vienna  knew  her  pas* 
sion  in  this  respect  so  well,  that  writing  to  Ricci,  who  had  spe* 
culated  on  her  interposition  in  favour  of  their  order,  he  ssod, 

*  Depend  not  upon  her;  for  if  every  drop  of  the  Jesuits'  blood 

<  were  demanded  and  necessary  for  the  marriage  of  her  daughters, 

<  she  would,  without  hesitation,  spill  it.'  This  passion,  combined 
with  other  harsh  features,  was  exemplified  in  her  conduct  towards 
her  daughter  the  Archduchess  Amelia,  who  was  betrothed  to 
the  Prince  of  Naples.  The  Emperor  Joseph's  wife  having  died 
of  the  small-pox,  Maria  Theresa  bade  her  daughter,  who  was 
then  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Naples,  descend  to  the  familjr 
vault,  and  there  offer  up  her  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  her 
family  and  her  native  land.  The  Archduchess  objected,  that  her 
sister-in-law's  remains  had  just  been  deposited  there,  and  that 
she  dreaded  the  infection.  The  mother  insisted — the  daughter 
obeyed — caught  the  small-pox,  and  died.  Maria  Theresa  sub- 
stituted her  next  sister  Caroline,  who  became  the  too  well-known 
Queen  of  Naples. 

The  dull  state  of  those  daughters  who  could  not  get  husbands, 
kept  them  ready  for  any  offer.  Mr  and  Mrs  Swinburne  were  pre- 
sented to  them.     He  says,  ^  The  Archduchess  Marianne  is  plea* 

<  sing ;  the  Archduchess  Elizabeth  was  beautifiil  before  she  had 
^  the  small-pox,  but  is  now  plain.  She  complains  of  never  seeing 
^  any  one  but  in  her  sister's  company,  who,  as  the  eldest, 
^^grosses  the  conversation.  She  is  naturally  very  lively  and  very 
^n>latile,  and  suffers  sadly  from  ennui.    A  short  time  ago  an  ulctr 

*  cime  in  her  cheek,  which  ate  it  quite  through,  and  confined  her 
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*  many  weeks  to  her  room.  On  Sir  Robert  Keith  coming  to  condole 

*  with  her  on  this  accident,  she  burst  out  laughing,  and  told  him 

*  he  was  wrong  to  think  it  a  subject  of  condolence : — **  Croyez- 

*  moi/'  said  she,  "pour  une  Arcniduchesse  de  quaranteans,  qui 
'  n'est  point  marine,  un  trou  d  la  joue  est  un  amusement ;  for," 

*  added  she,  "  no  event  which  breaks  through  the  loneness  and 
'  tediousness  of  mv  life,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  misforw 
'  tune."     She  told  him  that  it  was  a  blot  on  the  reign  of  Maria 

*  Theresa  to  have  kept  her  old  daughters  under  restraint  like 

*  children,  and  denied  them  the  pleasure  of  mixing  in  society.' 
Speaking  of  the  Empress,  Mr  Swinburne  says,  ^  she  has  such  an 

*  internd  fever  and  beat  of  blood,  that  she  cannot  bear  to  have 

*  the  window  closed  at  any  season  of  the  year.  She  is  generous 
'  even  to  prodigality ;  is  extremely  imposed  upon  by  hypocrites; 
^  and  her  affairs  are  wretchedly  managed,  without  intelligence  or 

*  ceremony/ 

With  her  great  minister.  Prince  Kaunitz,  Mr  Swinburne  ia 
Kttle  pleased.  He  complains  of  him  as  full  of  childish  vanities, 
and  wishing  to  be  thought  to  excel  in  every  thing.  Some  of 
his  habits  were  in  the  last  degree  offensive.  ^  After  dinner,' 
Bays  Mr  Sivinbume,  *  the  Prince  treated  us  with  the  cleaning 
'  of  his  gums,  one  of  the  most  nauseous  operations  I  ever 
^  witnessed ;  and  it  lasted  a  prodigious  long  time,  accompanied 

*  with  all  manner  of  noises.'  Further  on  he  adds,  ^  "  La  petite 
«  veuve,"  Comtesse  de  Clary,  who  lives  by  play,  does  the  honours 

*  of  his  house.'  But  the  greatest  curiosity  of  the  Court  was  an 
old  Prince  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen,  who,  hale  at  eighty  years 
oM,  *  always  retires  to  rest  at  eight  o'clock ;  and  as  he  walks  from 

*  the  salon  to  his  bedchamber,  has  men  posted,  who  pull  off 
^  his  wig  and  clothes,  so  that  he  is  ready  for  his  bed  by  tne  time 

*  he  gets  to  his  bedchamber.' 

Such  was  the  court  and  society,  and  such  the  previous  train- 
ing of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  suddenly  transported  to  France, 
where  the  Austrian  alliance  was  hated,  and  where  she  was  to  find 
herself  associated  with  an  abandoned  grandfather — a  dissolute 
mbtress — formal  aunts — a*  profligate  court — a  reckless  ministry 
— and  chilled  and  rejected  oy  an  ungainly  husband.  All  this, 
too,  was  to  be  encountered  and  digested  by  a  girl  of  sixteei^ 
whose  only  notions  of  France  had  been  gathered  from  in« 
salting  recitals  of  his  debaucheries  by  Prince  Louis  de^Rohan^ 
the  underbred  sarcasms  of  the  Abb^  de  Vermond,  and  Ihe  in- 
structions of  a  French  hairdresser ; — the  three  persons  that  the 
French  Government  thous^ht  it  necessary  to  send  to  Vienna^n 
Older  to  prepare  her  for  the  throne  of  France.  Il  is  an  honp^ 
to  her,  that  under  all  these  circumstances,  and  under  the  trials 
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to  whidi  she  was  exposed,  bet  conduct  bad  been  able  to  bear 
tbe  malignant  scrutiny  and  mittnterpretations  to  which  it  has 
been  so  pitilessly  exposed. 

But  let  us  leare  Marie  Antoinette  for  tbe  present,  and  follow 
Mr  Swinburne,  who,  having  witnessed  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI.,  travelled  through  the  south  of  France ;  and,  crossing  tke 
Pyrenees  at  'Bellegarde,  followed  the  beauuful  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  Malaga,  and 
thence  through  Andalusia*  by  Granada  and  Seville.  He  is 
charmed  with  all  he  sees :  the  gardens  of  the  Alcazar  at  Seirille 
are  still  the  same : — •  They  are  like  fairyland,  with  galleries, 

•  water-works,  myrtle  and  yellow  jasmine  hedges,  and  orange 

•  groves,  and  water  running  through  every  part.*  Here  he  en- 
countered a  curious  specimen  of  antique  grandeur,  an  old  Spa- 
nish grandee — ^the  Duke  of  Medina  Coeli: — •He  is  a  sort  of 
'  king  in  effigy  ;   and  parades  the  streets,  with  three  .coaches, 

*  each  drawn  by  six  mules,  with  lacqueys  innumerable  in  yel- 

*  low  liveries,  every  one  stopping  to  bow  to  him  as  he  passes,' 
He  then  proceeds  to  Madrid,  and  thence  to  the  court  at  Aranjuez, 
where  he  is  presented  by  Lord  Grantham.  We  throw  together 
the  chief  particulars  which  he  mentions  here  :— 

<  The  prince  sails  in  his  golden  galley  on  the  Tagns.  The  king:  goes 
ont  shooting  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a-daj.  He  seldom  speaks 
to  young  men,  and  Ukes  old  people  best,  particularly  monks.  There  are 
twelve  thousand  head  of  deer  kept  op  in  the  wood  of  Aranjuez :  tbe 
king  has  one  fanndred  and  ifteen  sets  of  mnles;  and  ten  thousand 
persons  follow  the  Court  when  it  changes  palaces.  The  king  has  al- 
ready shot  several  persons  in  hb  shooting  parties,  from  his  badness  of 
sight.  He  pays  annually  thirty  thousand  francs  for  damage  done  to  the 
corn  by  his  game.  The  infante  Don  Gabriel  is  a  great  painter  and 
mechanic.  Don  Antonio  (his  brother)  amuses  himself  with  filling  and 
drawing  an  earth  cart.  The  Spanish  grandees  do  not  like  to  mix  with 
other  company ;  and  a  grandee  can  only  marry  a  grandee's  daughter.  Tbe 
ladies  here  wear  no  rouge,  and  have  low  heels.  The  life  led  by  young 
Spanish  ladies  of  rank,  is  very  strange.  In  the  evening  they  meet  at  tbe 
house  of  some  relation,  but  never  join  in  the  conversation,  from  whence 
they  hasten  home  to  dress  their  own  suppers,  and  chat  with  their  maid«r 
The  servants  here  are  never  disdiarged.  The  Duke  of  Infiuitado  ^^» 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  wages  and  pensions.' 

The  Biscayan  provinces  were  the  same  then  as  now.  *  As  soon,* 
says  he,  *  as  we  entered  Biscay,  there  seemed  to  be  an  air  of 
Wealth  and  liberty.* 

We  next  find  Mr  Swinburne  at  Naples,  amidst  crowds  of 
EMrlish— Lady  this  (Pomfret),  who  will  not  visit  Lady  that 
(iKynard) — Lady  such  an  one  (Orford),  separated  from  her  bus- 
band|  and  fond  of  whist  and  toadies  (Mrs  SpCTne)^Loni  anoihtf 
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(lllncy),  who  gires  soiriee;  and  some  four  or  five  others,  wKo 
create  laughter  or  astonishment  by  their  vulgarities  or  extra- 
vagancies.  The  very  Naples  and  the  very  English  of  to-day  I 
Hia^  remarks  upon  the  court  and  society  are  amusing;  but 
exhibit  a  picture  of  profligacy  and  absenee  of  all  honour,  which, 
we  hope,  is  exaggerated.^  We  can  vouch  for  the  fietct,  that  the 
moral  tone  of  the  Neapolitan  society  of  the  present  day^  although 
rated  very  low  by  some  passing  strangers,  is  at  least  on  a  par 
with  that  of  some  other  capitals  which  bear  a  better  name.  Mrs 
Swinburne  is  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen  (Ferdinand  and 
Caroline)  at  Caserta.     He  describ^  *  the  king  as  good-natured 

*  and  well-disposed,  but  boyish  and  romping,  and  very  fond 
^  of  amusement,  and  excels  in  telling  a  story,  and  setting  it  off  in 
^  the  most  ridiculous  colours.  He  speaks  Italian  and  French,  but 

*  generally  talks  Neapolitan  ;  his  voice  is  harsh,  and  his  manners 
^  boisterous/  He  gives  instances  of  his  coarseness,  which  we 
forbear  to  quote ;  but  the  following  anecdote  may  be  extracted 
as  presenting  a   farcical  scene : — *  The  other  day,  the  king 

*  met  an  old   woman  near   Caserta,  of  whom  he  bought  a 

*  turkey.     She  not  knowing  the  blackguard  little  fellow  she 

*  was  with  to  be  the  sovereign,  accompanied  him  towards  the 

*  palaioe  with  his  purchase.     As  soon  as  ha  appeared  there,  the 

*  drums  beat  and  the  guards  turned  out ;  upon  which  the  old 

*  woman,  who  knew  the  signal,  pulled  him  back  and  told  him  to 

*  get  out  of  the  wav,  for  that  **  Lou  Pazzo  **  was  coming,  who 

*  would  run  over  them,  and  that  he  made  nothing  of  tramp^ 

*  ling  people  under  his  horse's  feet;  that  he  was  constantly 

*  running  about  instead  of  minding  his  business,  and  that  every 
'  thing  went  ^^al  diavolo."     There  is  no  justice,  added  she,  no 

*  law,  and  all  things  are  extremely  dear«  The  king  conducted 
'  her  in,  and  you  may  suppose  that  she  was  frightened  out  of  her 

*  wits  when  she  found  out  who  it  was,  by  his  reception  at  the  gate. 
<  His  majestv,  who  was  extremely  diverted  at  her  terror,  made 
^  her  repeat  it  all  to  the  queen,  who  gave  her  some  money.' 

The  king's  education  was  barely  superior  to  that  of  the  lazxaroni, 
his  occasional  companions.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Bourbons,  he  had 
a  strong  passion  for  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing.  Later  in  life  be 
obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  to  shoot  on  Sundays ;  he 
would  pass  wtiole  nights  spearing  mh  by  torch-light ;  and  his 
supreme  delight  was  to  cut  up,  as  a  butcher,  the  game  (wild  boars 
and  stags),  which  he  had  killed.  Coarse  profligacy,  tomfoolery 
exhibitions  at  the  carpival,  and  childish  superstition,  filled  up  the 
laeature  of  his  character.  ^  It  had  been  raining  sadly  during  t^ 
^  carnival/  says  Mr  Swinburne,  *  and  the  king  was  very  moeli 

*  afraid  of  bis  brilliant  apeqtaclo  beii^g  frustrated  by  the  weather  > 
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<  therefore  he  had  five  hundred  masses  said  for  obtaining  fine 

<  weather  for  that  one  day.     It  did  not  rain,  and  he  has  been 
*  going  about  telling  every  body  how  he  procured  it/ 

Of  the  queen  he  says — *  She  is  rather  shy,  and  has  sometliing 
«  very  disagreeable  in  ner  manner  of  speaking,  moyine  her  whole 
«  face  when  she  talks,  and  gesticulating  violently.  Her  v<Mce  is 
«  very  hoarse,  and  her  eyes  goggle*     If  she  sees  or  suspects  the 

*  king  to  be  talking. with  any  woman,  she  plagues  his  life  out;  is 
« in  horrid  humour,  and  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  break  off  all 
« connexion  between  them ;  either  from  real  jealousVf  or  apprehen- 
«  sion  of  losing  the  power  she  has  over  her  husband,  which  is  very 

*  great  since  &e  has  got  rid  of  old  Tanucci.'  Tanucci  was  hostile 
to  the  Austrian  interest^  and  was  therefore  dismissed  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Maria  Theresa,  and  by  the  interposition  of  Mane 
Antoinette ;  while  the  King  of  Spain,  who  still  exercised  a  degree 
of  control  at  Naples,  consented,  on  condition  that  his  daughter- 
in-law  should  have  no  more  masked  balls  at  the  theatre !  Mr 
Swinburne  witnessed  one  instance  of  her  jealousy  : — *  A  magnifi- 

*  cent  Court  ball,  the  other  night,  was  stopped  and  put  an  end  to, 

*  dans  le  beau  milieu^  by  her  majesty,  who  could  not  contain  ber 
<  jealousy  of  the  Duchess  of  Lucciano,  and  in  her  fury  she  ordered 

*  every  one  to  depart.*  And  yet  this  unhappy  woman  gave  as 
much  cause  for  jealousy  as  her  husband  ;  but  he,  with  a  coarse 
insensibility,  published  and  rejoiced  in,  rather  than  resented  iis 
dishonour.  At  a  grand  supper  at  Posifipo,  he  took  Guarini,  one 
of  her  favourites,  by  the  hand,  and  brought  him  from  the  end  of 
the  table  to  the  seat  next  the  Queen,  saying  that  was  his  place. 

But  let  us  turn  our  view  for  a  moment  from  these  revolting 
deformities  of  the  social  scene,  and  take,  with  Mr  Swinburne, 
one  glimpse  of  glorious  nature  herself,  as  seen  on  that  brightest 
spot  on  earth,  the  Bay  of  Naples: — 

*  1  went/  Eays  he,  <  with  Mr  Thomas  Pelham,  a  pleasant  trip  to  Capnin 
five  hours.    We  had  cbarming  weather,  and  a  smooth  sea.   The  landing- 
place  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  spots  imaginable,  embellished  W  * 
variety  of  timber,  evergreens,  and  country  houses,  with  the  town  rising 
above  them  all.     All  fruits  thrive  there,  and  no  inch  of  the  soil  is  lo^f. 
The  points  of  view  are  delightful,  and  vary  every  minute.    The  etst^  » 
divided  from  the  western  part  of  the  island  by  immense  perpentli^^ 
focks,  and  the  only  communication  is  by  a  staircase  of  above  foarhnadrea 
steps.     We  mounted  the  eastern  heights  of  the  point  which  overbiff^ 
the  sea.     Here  was  Tiberius*s  summer  villa,  of  which  the  vaults  and 
reservoirs  are  still  pretty  perfect.    Above  the   palace  now  8tan^"jJ 
hermitage,  from  which  the  view  of  the  Psestan  coast,  and  all  the  Gon 
of  Naples  and  coast  of  Romagna,  is  quite  matchless.     We  dined  in  tw 
Tillage*  and  then  rowed  off  to  Massa,  coasting  round  the  cape,  an^i  '^ 
i>aptures  at  every  new  landscape  which  opened  at  each  bend  of  the  pro* 
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montories.  No  painter  can  ima^'ne  a  richer  prospect  than  that  of  the 
woody  sloping  shore  of  Massa,  with  its  convents  peeping  up  through  the 
wood  with  sDch  a  variety  of  verdure  as  renders  the  tints  superlatively 
mellow  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  We  passed  by  Sorrento,  Castelamore, 
and  retomed  hy  moonlight,  enjoying  a  delicious  evening  and  still  sea, 
with  the  animating  prospect  of  the  lights  of  Naples.* 

How  much  purer,  brighter,  happier  this,  than  the  crowded 
rooms,  the  gewgaws,  and  the  palaces  of  Naples  !  But  before 
quitting  it  we  will  give  the  following  traits,  which  are  charac- 
teristic : — 

«  The  other  night,  at  a  ball  at  Posilipo,  the  queen  was  taken  ill  and 
retired,  and  not  long  after  the  roar  of  cannon  announced  the  birth  of  a 
prince.  The  queen  had  three  young  ladies  praying  for  her  safe  delivery, 
who  are  now  to  be  portioned  off  as  wives  or  nuns.  When  one  of  her 
children  was  ill  of  a  swelled  face,  she  sent  it  regularly  to  kiss  an  image 
of  St  lago  in  one  of  the  churches.  All  the  ladies  of  quality  have,  let  the 
circumstances  of  their  husbands  be  what  they  may,  a  hundred  ducats  per 
month  for  pin-money,  and  no  more.  At  the  birth  of  every  child,  the 
basband  makes  her  a  present  of  one  hundred  ounces,  and  many  other 
things  of  value,  according  to  her  fortune.  In  Calabria,  widows  are  forced 
to  scream  and  roar  and  tear  their  hair  for  grief,  but  the  rich  people  hire 
women  to  perform  these  grimaces  for  them.' 

We  will  not  follow  Mr  Swinburne  to  Rome,  where  he  meets 
Cardinal  York,  whom  he  describes  as  ^  an  ugly,  foolish-looking, 
^  long  visaged  fellow,  very  like  his  grandfather,  full  of  pride,  and 
^  just  such  another  bigot.'   At  the  opera  at  Florence  he  found  bis 

*  brother,  "  The  Pretender."  We  passed  close  to  him,'  says  he, 
^  as  he  was  carried  away  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  being 
^  half  asleep  and  completely  intoxicated.'  Such  was  the  degraded 
state  of  the  last  of  tne  Stuarts  and  of  the  Sobteskis ;  for  by  his 
mother  he  inherited  that  warrior  blood.  He  was  constantly  led 
to  the  theatre  at  Florence  by  his  attendants,  in  his  garter,  blue 
ribbon,  and  star.  The  Countess  d'Albanie  and  her  cavalier, 
Alfieri,  usually  sat  in  the  front  of  the  box  in  order  to  conceal 
his  infirmities  from  the  public.  In  1770  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
pending  the  Falkland  Isles*  dispute  with  this  country,  sent  for 
this  wretehed  roan  to  Paris,  witn  a  view  to  employ  him.  At  the 
first  interview  he  appeared — drunk :  it  was  his  last.  On  the 
remonstrances  of  England,  he  was  removed  from  France,  and 
was  actually  taken  from  the  Op^a — little  to  the  credit  of  his 
French  protectors. 

From  Florence  Mr  Swinburne  proceeded  to  Turin.  *  The 
^  King,'  he  says,  *  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  to  us;  but  his 

*  bashftilness  could  not  be  surmounted,  and  he  sneered  off.   The 

*  Prince  of  Piedmont  did  speak  tons :  he  is  thin  and  sickly,  like 
'  a  worn-out  man.    His  wife  (Madame  Clotilde  of  France)  b  as 
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*  fat  as  butter,  very  merry,  and  good-natured.     She  has  no  diiW 

*  dren.    The  Due  de  Chablois  seems  to  be  a  mere  driveller;  the 

*  rest  of  the  Princes  are  absolute  Corsican  fairies.  The  substance 

<  and  strength  of  the  stock  seem  to  be  quite  exhausted  in  them. 

*  They  are  the  smallest  unformed  things  I  ever  saw.'  He  crosses 
the  Mount  Cenis,  not  as  now,  but  *enport€ursy  seated  on  a  little 

*  stool,  with  a  back  to  it  fixed  on  poles,  which  two  men  bore  like 

<  chairmen,  and  a  rope  was  placed  so  as  to  swing  the  legs  upon.' 
How  can  we  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  science  and  the  enter- 
prize  which,  within  the  last  half  century,  has  brought  the  nations 
of  the  earth  so  much  nearer  together,  and  which,  if  it  has  not  yet 

*  annihilated  both  time  and  space,'  has  made  many  a  traveller 
happy  I  Mr  Swinburne  then  passes  rapidly  through  France  to 
the  north  of  England,  where  he  joins  his  friends,  and  a  shooting 
party  on  the  moors ;  but  after  paying  flying  visits  at  Newby, 
Saltraffii  Cassiobury,  Bel  voir,  &c.^  he  again  whirls  off  to  Naplei, 
Vienna,  and  Brussels  ;  and  then  re-alights  in  London  in  the 
midst  of  the  season.  ^  On  Thursday,  ac  Almack's,  the  Prince 
^  of  Wales  never  moved  from  Mrs  Fitzherbert*s  side,  and  supped 
^  en  petit  comitS  with    her,   Lady  Beauchamp,  Lady  Horatio 

*  Waldegrave,  and  Mrs  Masters,  who  all  paid  her  the  deference 

*  they  would  to  a  Princess  of  Wales.'  But  we  pass  over  his 
remarks  on  London  society,  contenting  ourselves  only  with  his 
catalogue  of  beaux  espritSj  since  happily  some  of  the  brightest 
and  best  yet  remain.  He  says,  *  We  dine  often  with  my  cousin,  Sir 

*  Harry  Englefield,  and  his  mother,  who  have  a  pleasant  house,  and 

*  draw  together  les  beaux  esprits:  Wraxall,  Sloane,  Istid,  Knight, 
^  Lady  Mary  and  Mr  Churchill,  Horace  Walpole,  and  the  Misses 

*  Berry,  are  the  general  society  there/ 

Our  chief  object  being  the  Court  of  France  during  its  latttr 
days«  we  gladly  follow  Mr  and  Mrs  Swinburne,  in  Septem- 
ber 1786,  when  they  hired  a  campagne  in  the  environs  of  niih 
and  attended  by  invitation  the  Voyage  de  Fontainebleau.  The 
mighty  storm  was  then  brewing.  Malesherbes  and  Tur- 
got  had  long  since  resigned.  Necker  too,  their  ultimate  soe- 
oessor,  had  also  resigned  in  a  fit  of  disappointed  vanity  and 
impatienoe,  notwithstanding  the  request  of  tne  queen,  (an  evi- 
dence of  her  integrity  and  indisposition  to  prodigality,)  who 
pointed  out  to  him  that  death  would  soon  remove  Maurepas, 
the  great  obstacle  to  all  his  administrative  reforms.  The  me- 
thod by  which  Maurepas  forced  on  Necker's  resignation)  is  a 
happy  illnstration  of  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court  and 
ndnistry  of  those  days.  Necker  felt  himself  aggrieved  and  low- 
ered in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  the  rejection  of  his  econodiicil 
refonns)  after  the  publieattoa  of  his  Compte  Hefub^s  and  he 
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proposed,  by  letter  unhappily,  instead  of  by  an  audience  with 
the  king,  that  he  should  receive  some  token  of  the  royal  appro^ 
bation,  and  pointing  out  five  distinct  means  of  so  marking^  it. 
The  letter  was  entrusted  to  Maurepas,  who,  changing  the  ou  into 
€t^  made  Necker  thus  ask  for  the  whole  five  favours,  and  so 
persuaded  his  blinded  royal  master  that  Necker  was  either  utr 
(erly  insatiable,  or  resolved  by  extravagant  demands  to  force  on 
bis  dismissal.  He  retired,  aud  forthwith  was  visited  by  the 
Cond&s,  the  Orleans,  the  Chartres,  the  Archbishop  of  raria, 
the  Beauveaus,  the  Luxembourgs,  Even  the  Emperor  Joseph 
and  the  Empress  Catherine  wrote  to  him  letters  of  praise.  His 
feeble  successors,  Joly  de  Fleury,  and  then  D'Ormesson,  were 
unable  to  contend  with  these  difficulties  ;  and  after  three  years* 
failures,  and  when  Maurepas  was  now  dead,  M.  de  Castries 
entreated  Louis  XVI.  to  have  recourse  to  Necker — but  in  vain. 
Calonne  was  chosen,  October  1783,  of  all  the  candidates^ — near* 
ly  of  all  men — the  most  unfit  and  the  most  mischievous.  He  it 
was  who  broke  the  first  seal  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France. 
The  betrayer  of  La  Chalotois  in  his  youth,  he  had  fawned  on  and 
deserted  Maupeou,  and  was  now  loaded  with  debt  and  dislike;  and 
subsequently,  when  dismissed,  he  actually  assisted  the  infamous 
La  Motte  in  her  calumnious  libel  on  poor  Marie  Antoinette, 
respecting  the  '  diamond  necklace'  affair.  The  queen  shoved 
Madame  de  Campan  La  Motte's  manuscript,  with  Calonne^s 
interlined  corrections*  The  king,  the  queen,  the  parliament, 
and  the  public  were  all  against  him ;  and  yet,  supported  b^  the 
Count  a  Artois,  and  the  hungry  or  ruined  band  of  princes 
and  courtiers,  and  ably  seconded  by  his  mistress,  Madame 
d'Harvelay,  he  pushed  on,  and  with  unabashed  dexterity 
forced  himself  into  the  controller-generalship.  There  be 
heaped  loan  on  loan  until  all  credit  was  exhausted,  and 
imposed  tax  upon  tax  on  the  wretched  people*— urging  on  his 
taxgathers  with  redoubled  rigour,  ev^n  during  the  famine  of 
1784 ;  while  he  lavished  money  and  grants  and  immunities  on 
all  the  higher  orders,  with  a  prodigality  that  left  the  exchequer 

Enniless.  Least  of  all  did  ne  forget  himself;  having  marked 
\  entrance  into  office  by  persuading  the  facile  I^ouis  vCVI.  to 
pay  bis  debts  from  the  cofi!ers  of  the  public,  to  the  amount  ef 
230,000  livres.  His  courtiers  exclaimed,  ^  C'est  un  ministre 
*  module!'  Havbe  run  this  career  to  its  last  90w^  he  suddenly 
turned  round  upon  nis  supporters ;  and  in  less  than  three  years 
from  bis  accession  to  office  as  an  ultra  supoorter  of  the  privi- 
leged classes,  he  proposed  not  only  to  tax  them,  but  to  abolish 
the  more  grinding  ot  their  feudal  and  financial  abuses  and  iia- 
munities ;  imd  to  create  a  quasi  popular  council,  wbidi  shoi4d 
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fiupersede  the  political  functions  of  the  ancient  parliament. 
These  measures  might  be  good,  but  coming  from  Calonne  they 
created  a  storm  of  derision,  scorn,  and  opposition ;  to  meet  whici 
he  proposed,  and  the  king  consented,  to  a  convocation  of  the 
Notables,  *  afin  de  leur  communiquer  ses  vues  pour  le  soula^ement 


de  Segur  said  with  more  foresight,  *  Le  roi  donne  sa  demisMon/ 
There  was  truth  in  this.     The  success  of  American  indepen- 
dence had  generated  feelings  in  France  which  no  rigour  could 
restrain.     Men's  minds  were  in  a  state  of  effervescence  and  ex- 
pectation, which  made  them  even  believe  in  the  impostures  and 
dreams   of  Cagliostro  and   Mesmer.     Balloons   were   thought 
likely  to  supersede  ships  and  carriages.      Voltaire,  as  the  in- 
carnation of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  had  come  to  Paris  to  receive 
the  homage  of  France  in  defiance  of  the  court,  and  there  to  die, 
as  his  followers  believed,  on  the  Pisgah  of  their  promised  hopes. 
The   Cardinal  de    Rohan  had   degraded   the   church  and  the 
aristocracy  in   himself  and  the   queen,    by   his   delusive   con- 
nexion with  her.     Beaumarchais,  ridiculing  all  authorities,  was 
yet  pntronised  in  disobedience  to  the  king,  by  those  very  au- 
thorities which   he  ridiculed.     *  Figaro*   and   the   '  Diamond 
*  Necklace'  have  been  magnified  into  proximate  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution;  and  it  has  been  aptly  asked,  what  could  save 
a  monarchy  that  trembled  before  a  fraud  and  a  farce  ! 

And  yet  poor  unconscious  Louis,  when  he  had  thus  con- 
voked  his  Notables,  could  not  sleep  for  pleasure !  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  The  Notables,  as  is 
well  known,  instead  of  being  the  tools,  became  the  opponents,  * 
and  then  the  masters  of  Calonne.  They  opposed  tne  royal 
authority  with  dignity  and  success,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
salons.  Calonne  was  dismissed,  and  decamped.  Montmorin  and 
Lamoignon  in  vain  urged  Louis  XVI.  to  send  for  Necker.  He 
refused  for  the  third  time;  and  the  Abb^  de  Vermond  and  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil  carried  the  appointment  of  Brienne,  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Tfaoulouse,  better  known  as  the  Archbishop  of  Sens, 
for  he  soon  added  this  see  to  that  of  Thoulouse ; — his  whole  eccle- 
siastical revenue,  on  his  retirement,  exceeding  600,000  livrw. 
During  the  few  months  of  his  mischievous  career,  the  second 
seal  was  broken,  and  the  queen  became  unhappily  implicated  in 
public  affairs.  The  exile  and  the  recall,  the  resistance  and  the 
triumph  of  the  parliament,  the  futile  beds  of  justice,  the  Insults  to 
the  authorities,  the  formation  of  clubs,  the  riots  in  Paris,  the  re- 
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ftistance  of  the  provinces,  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the  finances, 
and  finally,  the  edict  for  the  assembling  of  the  Etats  G6n4raux^ 
rendered  a  revolution  certain.  Necker,  tod  late,  was  called  to 
rule  it,  and  he  had  not  fair  play ;  the  utter  insincerity  of  the 
courtiers,  the  feeble  vacillation  of  the  king,  and  the  blustering 
armed  menaces  of  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  on  his  superseding 
Necker,  finally  decided  its  character,  broke  the  third  seal,  and 
marked  it  for  blood.  These  three  men,  Calonne,  Breteuil,  and 
Brienne,  with  the  horde  of  selfish  courtiers  and  dependants, 
evoked  more  evil  than  alf  the  Mirabeaus,  Egalitds,  and  others, 
ivho  have  been  condemned  to  everlasting  disgrace. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Swinburne  reached  Doverjustatthe  outbreak  of 
all  these  troubles.  He  attended  the  Voyage  de  Fontainebleau 
on  the  21st  October  1786,  only  two  months  before  Calonne 
convoked  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables.  The  sun  of  royalty 
was  shining  in  all  its  wonted  splendour,  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  being  broken  up.  Mr  Swinburne 
kept  a  journal,  from  which  we  shall  make  a  tew  cursory  extracts. 
They  are  trivial,  but  yet  interesting,  from  their  lightness  and 
tone  of  security,  as  contrasted  with  the  frightful  events  then  so 
near: — 

*  Oct.  21.  Arrived  at  Fontainebleau^by  invitation. 

<  Oct.  22.  Presented  to  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  and  supped  there* 

*  Oct.  23.  Dined  at  the  Marquis  de  Talaru,  Premier  Maitre  d*Hotel 
de  la  Reine. 

<  Oct.  24.  Went  out  boar-hnntin^  with  the  King ; — uniform  bine  and 
crimson,  veWet  cofi^,  with  broad  gold  and  silver  lace  ;  and  dined  at  Mr 
£den'8y  and  went  to  the  Court  Theatre,  where  the  admission  is  gratis. 
All  foreigners  are  seated  sideways  on  benches  behind  the  orchestra,  on 
account  of  the  King's  chair,  which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  and 
nobody  must  turn  his  back  to  it.  Before  ua  sat  the  ambassadors,  and  a 
bench  is  lefl  for  the  princes  of  the  blood.    Opposite  us,  sat  on  similar 

forms  the  ladies  of  easy  virhie  of  Paris  ! 

*  Oct.  25.  Boar-hunt  with  the  Count  d'Artois.  The  uniform  green, 
crimson  and  c^old.  The  Queen  came  in  a  cal^he,  and  with  her  ladies 
in  other  carriages  ;  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  on  horseback. 

*  Oct.  29*  At  court,  dined  at  the  Count  de  Vergenncs,  supped  with  the 
Princetse  de  lamballe.  The  Queen,  Monsieur  and  Madame,  Comte 
and  Comtesse  d'Artois  came  after  supper,  and  played  sansfa^on  ;  Mon- 
sieur is  in  cicid>€ailura  with  Madame  de  Balbi.  This  is  the  only  thing 
of  the  kind  I  saw  at  court,  where  every  thing  is  de  la  deiftiere  decense. 
The  Comte  d'Artois  plays  deep  at  quinze  and  whist;  be  has  lost  much, 
and  on  that  account  liazard  is  forbidden.  The  games  in  use  here,  are 
trictrac,  qoinze,  whist,  reversi,  and  trente  et  qnarante,  which  concludes 
the  night.  At  the  Jeu  de  la  Reine,  which  is  held  from  seven  till  nine 
on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  all  the  court  comes  to  crowd  a  room  too 
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small  for  such  an  assembly.  A  lotto  table  is  formed  of  ladies  in  hoopi, 
for  the  amusement  of  Madame.  The  King's  brothers  play  whist ;  tbe 
Queen  plays  trictrac  in  a  window,  but  she  is  continually  staring  about, 
talking,  and  laughing.  Her  voice  is  not  musical ;  ber  size  of  the  fullest; 
she  is  very  fat,  and  her  features  are  beginning  to  be  strongly  marked. 
Madame  d*Artois  looks  like  a  starved  witch.  At  the  end,  the  Qaeeo 
rises,  and  speaks  to  the  ladies.  All  play  ceases,  and  away  she  walki 
to  supper  at  Madame's,  where  the  royal  family  always  meet  to  tnp, 
unless  the  King  has  a  supper  in  his  cabinet.  The  King  walks  ost 
early  every  morning  in  a  greatcoat.  He  is  very  much  attached  to  hb 
wife*  The  Due  de  Pronsac,  son  of  the  Mar6chal  de  Richelieo,  kept 
the  little  Zacarie  of  the  opera.  One  night  he  heard  the  King,  who 
seldom  takes  notice  of  any  thing,  praise  her  very  much.  This  rtised 
ideas  in  his  head  of  making  her  mistress  to  his  Majesty,  and  thereby 
building  favour  and  power  for  himself.  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  be, 
as  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  contrived  to  place  her  in  the  Kiug's 
way,  and  as  his  majesty  passed,  said,  **  La  voila,  Sire,  la  petite  Zacarie." 
Louis  turned  to  him  with  scorn,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Allez,  Fronsac,  Too 
▼oit  bien  de  qui  vous  6tes  fils  I" ' 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  gay  and  frivolous  doings  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,  to  the  deep  proceedings  at  Paris  and  Versailles  :— 

<8th  April,  Calonne  out. — 17th  Calonne  exiled  sixty  leagues  off. 
There  is  a  vast  scene  of  iniquity  laid  open.  He  had  paid  to  the  Count 
d' Artois  one  hundred  and  seven*  millions,  which  was  from  thence  to  be 
divided  among  the  gang;  and  if  tbe  King  found  it  out  and  compbused, 
his  brother  was  to  declare  that  he  would  replace  it  hereafter,  but  at  pre- 
sent it  was  necessary  to  patch  up  his  affairs  and  prevent  eclat.  Tbii 
prince  who  has  three  millions  (livres)  a-year,  has  for  many  years  ipent 
twenty-one  millions  yearly.  The  seizure  of  the  papers  of  his  /ugitire 
treasurer  Bourdon,  has  let  this  secret  escape.  The  Marquis  de  la  Fa- 
yette has  signed  a  remonstrance  and  delivered  it  to  the  King,  setting  fordi 
the  alarms  of  the  public  at  his  Majesty  supplying  the  stockjobbers  witb 
money  to  support  their  gambling.  There  have  been  stroi^  doings  in  the 
fSancerres  business;  a  Job  by  whidi  the  Baron  D'Espagnao,  the  proprietoTt 
gained  prodigiously.  The  ControUeur-general  (Calonne)  had  five  huinbed 
thousand  francs ;  Madame  de  Polignac  three  hundred  thousaodt  v^ 
80  forth.* 

Thus  ended  Calonne's  administration  : — of  his  successors,  tk 
wits  of  Paris  said,  ^  qu'il  a  trois  govemantes  (Madamesde  Gram- 

*  mont,  de  Montesson,  et  de  Boisgelin,)  et  pas  une  bonne.'  Thai 
began  the  Count  d'Artois's  silly  counter-bullying  system,  and  to 
the  growing  insubordination  whicbit  produced,  Mr  Swinburne  thus 
testifies:  Only  10,  At  the  Chambre  des  Comptes  the  other  day, 
^  where  the  Count  d' Artois  went  to  enregister  by  force  the 
^  *^  edit  du  timbre,"  ^'  et  du  Tempot  tenritofial,"  he  was  hmei 

*  and  hustled  |  but  on  somebody  oalling  out  **  aux  aroies,"  tbe 
'  cowardly  mob  (soon  to  charge)  fled  in  an  instant*    Bui  the 
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*  fff«tMeDt  of  the  Cbambre  (Nlc«lai)  not  the  lew  resisted ; — ex- 

*  claiming  "  On  veut  nous  forcer  a  puser  une  loi  la  plus  op^ 
'  pre«sive,  inait  jumais  nous  ne  la  ferons !"  and  raising  bis  band 

*  and  voice,  repeated,  "  Non,  monseigneur,  nous  ne  ia  ferons  ja>- 
'  mais  I"     Thereupon  the  King  sate  at  Verfiailles,  en  lit  de  jiw 

*  /ice,  and  had  the  edicts  enregistered  before  bim.  The  Parlia- 
'  ment  was  sullen  and  mule,  and  the  King  angry.  As  soon  as 
'  they  returned  to  Paris,  the  Parliament  assembled  and  came  to 

*  very  strong  resolutions,  containing  a  doctrine  of  fundamental 

*  rights,  and  primidve  contracts,  ana  national  consents,  that  the 
'  Kings  of  France  seem  long  to  have  lost  sight  of — on  the  Idth 
'  tbey  were  exiled.     The  Parliament  of  Houen,  too,  was  ordered 

*  logo  into  exile  at  Libourne,  but  the  people  have  risen  and  kept 

*  tbem  by  force  in  tfae  city.     The  abuse  bestowed  on  the  King 

*  and  Queen,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Thoulouse,  is  incredible. 

*  The  populace  have  given  the  King  the  nickname  of  Louis 
'  le  Timbre,  and  the  Queen  they  call  Madame  DeiiciL' 

Let* us  turn  for  a  moment  to  lighter  matters  in  this  strange  melo- 
drame: — 'Sept.  S6.     Went  after  dinner  with  the  Beauveaus 

*  and  Jarnaca  to  visit  Madame  du  Barry.  She  received  us 
'  very  amiably  and  merrily.     She  looks  a  very  happy  dame, 

*  T^at  time  six  years  she  was  entreating  in  vwn,  with  screams 
'  BDd  floods  of  tears — "  Monsieur  le  Bourreau  encore  un  momenL'" 
And  Mr  Swinburne  writing  from  Paris,  November  1797,  says, 

*  I  have  had  a  melancholy  letter  from  the  poor  Marechale  de 

*  Beauveau.     She  says  iihe  cannot  press  me  to  visit  "  une  per- 

*  sonne'que  vous  avez  laiss^e  si  heureuse,  et  que  vous  trouverez 
'  si  miserable  par  la  perte  qii'elle  a  faite  de  tout  ce  que  I'atta- 
'  chait  a  la  vie :"  and  he  then  adds,  "  I  am  quite  melted  with 

*  her  sorrowful  letter;  '  mais  tu  I'ai  voulu,  George  Daadin/  one 
'  might  say  to  her.'" 

But  to  revert  to  this  journal  of  those  unforeseeing  days :  be  says 
— *  Oct.  12.     Came  to  an  estate  left  by  M.  d'Orvelay  to  young 

*  I.«bonie,  at  Choisy,  a  grand  place.  1  found  bim  with  his  father, 

*  Count  Mercy,  the  imperial  ambassador,  and  Mademoiselle  le 

*  V'assenr,  his  chiri  amity  just  coming  out  ihoorinir.  I  ininnd 
'  them,  and  we  five  in  line,  (the  father,  the  son,  ( 

'  ambassador,  and  the  friend,)  with  each  a  loader) 
<  ants  to  hand  guns,  proceeded  regularly  from  < 

*  vast  plain  of  stubble  and  pasture,  whila  a  long  1 

*  on  each  side  beat  up  and  chased  the  gams  befoi 

Hcf«  let  as  look  forward  a^dn,  Mr  Swinburi 
&»iJy  from  Paris  in  1T97  : — *  I  have  seen  poor  li 
'  Labofde,  the  pietara  of  niseryand  desolation.' 
tUs?  then  ia  a  moral  in  the  tale.  Let  us  ■««— ha  I 
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^  poor  fat  Laborde  (the  father)  lost  his  life,  was  this :  in  Robe* 

*  spierre's  time  scarcely  any  thing  was  more  criminal  than  being 

*  out  late  at  night,  and  driving  in  a  cabriolet.  His  son,  Auguste, 

*  supped  with  some  gay  ladies,  and  stayed  very  late  ;  so  about 
^  two  in  the  morning  he  drives  away  in  a  gig — is  stopped  by  the 
<  first  patrol,  and  asked  who  he  is,  **  Laborde."    ^'  Quoi,  fils  du 

*  riche  ?"  **  Non  du  fermier-g^nfeml."  **  Ou  est  le  pere?*'  **  A  tel 

*  endroit."  **  Quoi  I  il  n'est  pas  mort  avec  les  autres  fermiers 
^  g^n^raux  ?  on  nous  avait  done  tromp^s."  And  next  morning 
^  the  hell-hounds  were  dispatched,  and  the  father  taken  to  prison, 

*  all  by  his  son's  dissipation  and  folly.' 

The  extravagance  of  the  French,  too,  in  those  times,  is  truly 
remarkable.    Mr  Swinburne  says  of  it,  ^  It  is  scarce  credible,  and 

*  nothing  in  England  ever  equalled  it,  at  least  that  ever  I  heard  of. 
^  The  trousseau  of  Mademoiselle  ^e  Matignon,  who  is  going  to 
^  marry  the  Baron  de  Montmorency,  is  to  cost  a  thousand  crown5, 

*  (about  L.25,000  sterling.)    There  are  a  hundred  dozen  of  shifts, 

*  and  so  on  in  proportion.  The  expense  here  of  ^rigging  out  a 
^  bride,  is  equal  to  a  handsome  portion  in  England :  five  thou- 

*  sand  pounds*  worth  of  lace,  linen,  and  gowns,  is  a  common 

*  thing  among  them.' 

Do  the  following  sketches  resemble  ?    ^  The  Due  de  Chartres  is 

*  very  well  educated  and  well-mannered,  but  rather  formal  and 

*  dressy.' — *  La  Comtesse  d'Albanie  breakfasted  with  us  and  in- 
^  troduced  Count  Alfieri ;  he  is  melancholy-looking  and  reserved, 

*  but  very  clever.' — *  Met  Mademoiselle  de  Stael ;  she  is  clever, 
^  dictatorial,  talkative,  and  seemingly  not  unaware  of  her  merits.' 
And  we  must  add  this  one  extract  more,  in  commemoration  of  the 
perseverance  with  which  the  present  Marquis  of  Huntly  con- 
tinues to  dance  : — ^  The  Queen  is  very  gracious ;  she  danced  with 
'  Lord  Strathaven.* 

The  following  summer,  1788,  Mr  Swinburne  returned  to  Eng- 
land, which  he  found  in  all  the  ferment  of  the  Regency  Question. 
On  landing,  he  bears  this  testimony  to  his  native  land  : — ^  The 
^  country  is  in  high  beauty,  the  limpidity  of  the  streams,  neatness 
^  of  the  gardens,  beauty  of  the  women,  and  elegance  of  almost 

*  every  vehicle  when  compared  to  those  we  left  in  France,  struck 
^  me  forcibly/  The  next  summer  Mrs  Swinburne  returned  to 
Paris  with  her  son,  who  had  been  named  one  of  the  king's  pages. 
In  the  interim,  the  excitement  and  danger  had  greatly  increased. 
The  ElcUs  Gen^raux  had  been  convoked ;  Brienne  had  been  ex- 
pelled, and  Necker  called  to  the  helm — too  late  for  his,  perhaps  for 
any  hands,  to  have  guided  the  vessel  through  the  storm,  and  through 
the  exasperation  andJnsincerity  of  both  parties.  Mrs  Swinburne 
writes  to  her  husband :— <  May  1789.  That  she  had  just  had  an 
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*  audience  of  the  Queeiii  who  is  very  inu^h  altered,  and  has  lost 
^  all  her  brilliancy  of  looks.     She  was  more  g^cious  than  ever, 

*  and  said,  ^*  Vous  arrivez  dans  un  mauvais  moment,  ch^re  Ma- 

*  dame  Swinburne,  vous  ne  me  tfouverez  point  gaie;  j'ai  beau- 
^  coup  sur  le  coeur.*' '  The  unhappy  mother  was  at  this  moment 
trembling  for  her  eldest  son's  life,  (he  died  soon  after,)  as  well  as 
at  the  aspect  of  public  affairs.  Mrs  Swinburne's  letters  speak 
the  language  of  the  Court.  She  says, — '  July  1 .  Necker  is  very 
^  popular,  and  makes  up  to  the  Tiers  Etat.     Being  a  Calvinist, 

*  he  has  a  horror  of  the  French  clergy ;  and,  being  of  low  origin, 
<  naturally  hates  the  nobles/  '  The  King  went  to  another  stance 

*  of  the  EtcUs  Geniraux^  but  was  very  ill  received ;  and  Mirabeau 
^  behaved  most  insolently.'  This  was  the  day,  and  this  the  Court 
interpretation  of  the  celebrated  serment  dujeu  de  Paume* 

The  next  paragraph  shows  the  blind,  self*  destroying  policy  of 
the  Court  clique: — ^  The   King  has  at  length  been  prevailed 

*  on   to  send  for  troops,  and  the   Marshal  de  Broglie  is  or- 

*  dered  to  come  with  twelve  thousand  men.'  The  very  next  letter 
tells  the  tale  of  this  insane  policy: — '  July  16,  Necker  is  dismiss* 

*  ed  and  banished  from  France,  and  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  is 
'  come  in.  This  has  been  the  Count  d  Artoiis  doing*  The  depar« 
ture  of  Necker  was  the  signal  of  explosion.  His  bust,  and  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  were  paraded  round  the  city,  and  they 
were  called  *  les  defenseurs  de  la  patrie.     All  the  theatres  were 

*  closed,  soldiers  and  populace  filled  the  streets,  force  was  sent  to 
'  the  barriers,  cannon  were  fired,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  all  was 

*  sedition.    The  Prince  of  Lombese,  with  his  regiment,  appeared 

*  on  the  Place  Louis  X  V«,  but  the  troops  bad  no  oHers  to  act ;  there- 

*  fore,  although  they  drove  away  some  of  the  assailants,  the  latter 

*  very  soon  armed  themselves  en  masse,  and  in  less  than  a  day 

*  they  amounted  to  a  corps  of  six  thousand  men,  with  M.  de  la 
'  Salle  for  their  commandant.    They  have  taken  the  colours  of 

*  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  livery — blue,  red,  and  white — for  their 

*  cockade.     They  seized  the  arms  at  1' Hotel  des  Invalides.  The 

*  gardes  Francoises  joined  them,  and,  the  day  before  yesterday, 
'  they  attacked  the  Bastille,  which  they  took  without  trouble. 

*  Poor  M.  de  Launay,  and  some  other  officers,  were  massacred.' 
And  further  on,  he  adds — *  The  king  has  recalled  Necker,  and  ac- 


qaiesced  in  every  thing :'  '  it  is  said  he  makes  a  point  of  acting 
'  contrary  to  Charles  I ;'  *  he  has  ordered  the  Uomte  d' Artois 

*  and  his  femily  to  leave  France.'  To  such  a  pitch  was  the  in- 
fatuation of  the  court  party  carried,  that  they  actually  thought 
this  exile  of  the  Comte  D'Artois  would  produce  a  reaction  in  their 
favour ;  and  they  went  about  exclaiming,   ^  Paris  ne  pourra 

*  jamais  s'accoutumer  a  Tabsence  de  M.  le  Comte  d*  Artois  I ' 
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Mrs  Swinburne  writes  gpraphically  on  the  passing  evento ;  but 
we  shall  only  give  her  account  of  the  attack  on  Versailles,  in 
which  she  renders  due  credit  to  La  Fayette.  She  says,  Octo- 
ber 9,  *  We  have  had  dreadful  doings.     On  the  6th  at  night,  a 

*  set  of  wretches  forced  themselves  into  the  Chflteau,  screaming' 
^  '*  La  tite  de  la  reine !  k  bas  la  reine !  Louis  ne  sera  plus  roi — it 

<  nous  faut  le  Due  d' Orleans — il  nous^  donnera  du  g^in  celui 

*  14  ! "  M.  Durepaire,  one  of  the  gardes  du  corps^  detended  the 

<  Queen's  door,  and  was  killed.    Others  took  his  place,  ami  were 

<  thrown  down.     *<  Sauvez  la  reine !  "  was  the  cry  of  the  gardet 

*  du  corps.      Madame  Thibaud  aWoke  the  Queen,  who  thr«;w  a 

*  coverlid  of  the  bed  over  her,  and  ran  into  the  King*s  room  ; 

*  and,  soon  after  she  was  gone,  her  door  was  burst  open.      Tlie 

*  King  rose  and  fetched  his  son,  and  all  together  they  awaited  the 
^  event.     T^iey  owed  their  rescue  to  M.  de  La  Bayetie  and  the 

*  gardes  dhonneur! 

It  was  now  time  to  leave  France.  Mrs  Swinburne  asked  fof 
her  passports,  and  took  leave  of  the  Queen.  The  interview  ^wM 
a  most  affecting  one ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  touched 
by  the  words  of  the  unhappy  and  ill-fated  sovereign  :  *  Vous  alleC 

*  dans  votre  heureuse  famille/  said  she,  ^  dans  un  pays  trangtMiej 
^  oti  la  ealomnie  et  la  cruautS  ne  vous  poursuivront  pas :  je  dois 

*  wms  porter  envie.*     Mrs  Swinburne  then  goes  on  to  say,  •  We 

*  were  alone.    I  don't  know  how  I  was  workeo  up  to  it,  or  had 

*  the  courage  to  make  the  proposal :  but  I  did  so ; — that  if  &he 

*  thought  herself  in  danger  my  services  were  at  her  command,  and 

*  that  she  could  come  with  me  to  England  in  the  disguise  of  my 
'•  maid,  whom  I  could  easily  dispose  of,  by  sending  her,  undef^ 
'  some  pretext,  to  her  friends  at  St  Germains.     She  thanked  me, 

*  and  smiled  faintly ;  but  said,  nothing  could  induce  her  to  leav^ 
^  her  family.  She  added,  that  she  had  refused  other  offers  of 
'  the  same  sort.    Besides,  and  she  looked  round,  **  Si  je  voalais, 

*  cela  ne  se  pourrait  pas,  el  y  a  trop  d'espions."  ' 

Seven  years  passed  away.  At  the  end  of  this  time  Mr  Swin- 
burne revisited  France  to  negotiate  the  release  of  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  and  to  open  a  cartel  for  prisoners.  He  landed  at  Ca- 
lais on  the  6th  November  1796.  The  Directory  was  theft 
in  power.    •  It  was  Sunday;  and  Sunday,'  he  says,  'is observed 

*  here ;  for  nobody  will  have  any  thing  to  say  to  decades,  or  the 

*  dimanche  of  Robespierre  i  although  this  inscription,  •^le  people 

*  Francois  reconnait  l*fttre  supreme  et  l*immortalit6  de  Pame,"  still 
'  appears  upon  the  churches,  a  great  apathy,  despair,  or  indtfFer^ 

*  ence,  seems   to  have  got  the  better  of  all  the  spirit  of  the 

*  French.'     On  the  road  he  passes  Chantilly,  and  sees  over  the 
stables  the  following  inscription^  *  Bandeau  mis  sur  un  nom  ab* 
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*  horr£,  (Cond£  \)  paries  charrois  de  la  ReTolution.'  Arrir«dat' 
Paris,  he  says, '  1  nave  been  running  about  Paris  just  as  fonnerljr, 

*  Thebe^arscallnieiiiilord;  howdul),  faoweloomyitts  f  'The 
'  Fauxbourg  St  Germaia  is  quite  depopulated ;  the  faotels  almost 

*  all  seised  by  tbe  government,  and  the  streets  near  the  Boulevard 
*ere  choked  with  weeds.     Half  the  faousesin  Paris  are  confi»- 

*  cated,  many  churches  are  pulled  dowD.    I  have  been  at  the  site  of 

*  the  Bastille,  now  a  timber  yard  ;  but  as  there  are  fifty-seven  neW 

*  prisons  instituted  in  Paris,  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  Parisian* 

*  have  uselessly  destroyed  an  ornament  of  their  town.'  And  to  as 
little  purpose  had  they  clamoured  for  the  liberty  of  tbe  press ; 
for  the  Directory,  in  September  1797,  suppressed  forty-two  jour- 
nals, exiled  their  proprietors,  authors,  editors,  contributors,  Stc, 
and  confiscated  their  property ;  while  twenty-four  others  were 
denounced  and  suspended  durinr  pleasure.  His  friends,  too,  he 
found   equally   shattered   and   dilapidated.     '  Poor   Basile   (he 

*  writes)  was  with  me  this  morning^whlte  haired  with  poverty, 

*  chagrin,  and   imprisonment.      Every   one,'   he  says,    *  looks 

*  twenty  years  older.'  We  have  already  cited  his  account  of 
the  '  Beauveaua '  and  bis  friend  Laborde.  '  Madame  Campan,' 
he  says,  'keeps  a  boarding-school  at  St  Germain;  her  father 

*  died  quite  insolvent;  her  sister,  Madame  Noguet,  threw  her- 

*  self  out  of  a  window  upon  her  husband  being  arrested  anil  her- 
'  self  denounced.'  Again,  *  Poor  Laville  is  where  he  was ;  but, 
'  instead  of  being  a-jftrmier-giniral,  he  is  a  rettul  snuff-seller;' 
bntiBS  a  counterbalance  to  this,  he  mentions  the  ball  ofaMonsielit 
and  Madame  D'Anrelgau,ci-devantchocoIatemakerBof  Versailles, 
{Prince  and  Princea  de  Calao,)  which  cost  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds,  and  was  attended  by  the  &iU  of  Paris.  Every  thing,  in 
fact,  was  reversed  or  destroyed.  A  Mulatto  was  giving  concerts 
in  the  old  apartment  of  the  Duchesse  d'Orieans  fn  the  PaJmt 
Jioyal,  Tbe  Spanish  ambassador,  the  Marquis  del  Campo, 
giving  dinners,  'with  his  table  presided  by  Mademoiselle 
Chalet^i  tbe  tall  opera-dancer;'  and  Robert  Dillon  at  the 
head  of  a  Bal  tAonni,  called  *  Les  reriet  de  la  GuiUotine' — 
none  being  admitted  hntfemtnea  preienteet  and  Jtb  de  per' 
tha.      No   wonder  that   he  was   disgusted  wit 

and  lowered  tone  of  society  and  manners, 
of  the  vulgarity  of  the  audience  at  the  Comidit 
the  gloominess  of  the  house, — of  weekly  balls,  i 
appear  in  6incy  dresses,  chiefiy  as  nymphs,  ii 
clothing, — of  the  frequency  of  divorces ;  as,  for  in 
ladies  marrying  one  day  on  condition  of  bein 
emanripated  the  next, — of  the  inefficiency  of  t 
being  Alii  (tf  fobben  and  mardwen, — and  of 
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money,  that  the  gorernmeDt  actually  seized  the  receipts  of  the 
Opera.  The  depravity  of  all  ranks,  (if,  he  adds,  we  may  talk  of 
ranks,)  is  past  belief.  Every  one  plunges  into  the  mud-pool  of 
vice  as  soon  as  be  or  she  is  strong  enough  to  paddle  in  it,  with- 
out fear  of  parental  or  political  control ;  and  further  on,  he  says, 

*  It  will  require  great  efforts  to  re-establish  an  appearamce  eren 
'  of  morality,  decency,  and  probity,  which  is  nearly  the  sam-totai 

*  of  what  existed  before. — 1  look  upon  the  younger  part  of  the  gen-* 

*  eration,  I  mean  such  as  were  about  seventeen  at  the  beginning 

*  of  the  Revolution,  as  irretrievable.'  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
depravity  there  were  signs  of  a  reaction  towards  a  higher  tone. 
The  storm  had  exhausted  itself.  There  was  the  apathy  of  disap* 
pointed  expectations,  under  which  honest  men,and  men  of  parts  and 
education,  were  seen  by  degrees  rising  to  their  natural  level,  and 
regiuning  their  proper  ascendency  over  the  unlettered,  the  strong, 
and  the  ferocious :  fashion  and  leisure  too,  were  again  beginiuog 
to  exercise  their  frivolous  but  softening  influences.  ^  The  re* 
^  turn  of  tranquillity  and  diminution  of  terror,  have  produced  a 
^  wonderful  improvement  and  increase  of  luxury.     The  quantity 

*  of  handsome  carriages  just  come  out ;  the  circumstance  of  ser* 

*  vants  again  getting  up  behind  them,  and  being  better  dressed  ; 

*  abb6s  and  others  walking  chapeau  bras  ;  the  men  more  elegant** 
<  ly,  and  the  women  more  richly  habited,  strike  my  eyes 
^  as  I  move  about  in  private  and  in  public.  I  have  this  day  for  the 
^  first  time  seen  a  vinaigrette^  (sedan  chair.) '     All  this  paved  the 

"  way  for  the  authority  of  Napoleon.  Abortive  equality,  abortive 
anarchy  and  bloodshed,  abortive  licentiousness,  and  abwtive 
legislation,  all  relieved  more  or  less  by  a  vain-glorious  patriotism 
and  daring  courage,  prepared  the  way  for  his  energetic  rule.  He 
found  France,  as  he  truly  said,  in  the  gutter,  and  in  his  hands 
she  became  an  instrument  of  punishment  and  regeneration  to 
herself,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

We  have  now  glanced  rapidly  over  Mr  Swinburne's  Pano- 
rama of  Courts.  We  have  seen  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  its 
three  branches  at  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Naples,  utterly  worn  out 
and  deficient  in  all  those  virtues  and  regal  qualities  which 
ensure  respect  and  obedience.  Of  the  descendants  of  Henri 
Quatre  and  Louis  Quatorze,  the  chief,  shy  and  awkward,  found 
his  greatest  amusement  in  hammering  in  his  blacksmith's  shop, 
or  inditing  a  work  on  the  killing  of  rabbits,  *  Voyez,  je  traraille 
^  aussi,'  said  the  simple  King  as  he  showed  his  writing  to  Turgot* 
His  brother  Kings  were  lower  still  in  the  scale  of  royalty. 
Charles  the  Third  of  Spain  is  the  only  one  who  contrasted  hon« 
ourably  with  them.  Tne  house  of  Savoy  was  effete ;  that  of 
Braganza  was  reduced  nearly  to  decrepitude  and  imbecility^ 
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The  Stadtholder  was  without  dignity  or  manners ;  and  the 
Viceroy  of  the  Netherlands  consoled  himself  under  all  misad- 
ventures by  exclaiming,  *  Eh  bien,  n'importe,  je  n*en  serai  pas 
'  moins  le  Prince  Charles  de  Lorraine ! '  It  is  singular  how  the 
greater  number  of  the  leading  personages  of  all  these  courts 
agreed  in  one  quality,  which  one  should  least  expect  to  find  in 
them — shjrness  and  awkwardness.  One  other  ruling  passion,  too, 
tbey  seem  to  have  had  in  common — hunting,  or  rather  shooting 
— ^pursued  with  an  untiring  zeal,  great  in  proportion  to  the  weak- 
ness of  their  understandings. 

We  will  not  follow  Mr  Swinburne  through  the  remainder  of 
bis  amiable  life.  He  suffered  heavy  afflictions,  which  he  bore 
with  Christian  fortitude.  His  only  son  was  lost  at  sea,  and 
the  vessel  never  heard  of,  on  the  voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 
Those  who  have  lately  suffered  by  the*  similar  fate  of  the  Presi- 
dent, will  read  the  following  passage  with  painful  sympathy: — 
^  Every  day  takes  uway  part  of  our  hopes ;  there  are  letters  by 

*  the  Jamaica  mail,  and  arrivals  have  been  received  from  the  Hon- 

*  daras  and  other  parts  of  the  island.     They  have  seen  nothing 

*  of  the  unfortunate  Babet ;  so  that  little  hope  remains  but  the 
<  chances  of  capture,  which  I  am  afraid  would  be  known  before 

*  now.     The  Knox  family  and  Colonel  Barry  give  it  up  for  lost. 

*  I  write  illegibly,  for  my  eyes  are  dim,  and  every  letter  appears 

*  doable.    Can  it  be  that  the  Almighty  made  my  Harry  so  good, 

*  so  perfect,  and  protected  him  through  so  many  perils,  to  take 

*  him  away  so  early  ?  I  cannot  believe  it,  till  compelled  by 
^  time  and  circumstances.     I  will  still  hope,  till  hope  itself  shall 

*  turn  to  despair.    Pray,  look  among  my  papers  for  all  his  pre- 

*  dous  letters,  and  put  them  carefully  together/ 

Poor  man,  he  himself  soon  thereafter  paid  the  great  debt  of 
nature  I  The  government  g^ave  him  the  place  of  Vendue  Master 
at  Trinidad,  and  there  his  usual  alacrity  and  sight-seeing  habits 
exposed  him  too  frequently  to  the  sun.  On  the  very  day  be- 
fons  his  death,  he  writes  thus — *  To  me,  Trinidad  is  a  delightful 
^  climate,  and  I  can  ride  in  its  sun,  or  sit  on  its  waves,  with  the 
'  same  unconcern  that  I  did  near  dear  Ischia  and  Capri.'  The 
next  day  he  was  dead,  struck  by  a  coup  de  soleiL  The  con- 
cluding lines  of  hL»  last  letter  not  inaptly  shadow  forth  the 
lineaments  of  his  character  : — '  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think 

*  ill  of  human  nature.     1  have  lost  friends,  some  perhaps  by  my 

*  own  fault  and  want  of  punctuality  ;  but  others  have  started  up 

*  most  unaccountably  to  replace  them.     One  must  never  be  in  a 

*  hurry  to  take  umbrage,  and  look  upon  friends  as  ungrateful, 
^  treacherous,  or  inconstant     Give  them  time,  they  may  come 

*  roand — if  they  do  not,  let  them  go/ 

VOL.  LXXlll.  NO.  CXLVIII.  2  I 
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We  have  oow  perfonned  an  agreeable  task  in  brio^g  tint 

Eublication,  which  however  is  grossly  misnamed  in  its  title-page, 
efore  our  readers.  A  short  and  not  pleasant  duty  remains  to 
be  performed  in  respect  to  its  Editor,  whose  notes  and  illustrationsi 
we  are  compelled  to  say,  are,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  either 
unnecessary,  vulgar,  or  ignorant ;  and  not  unfrequendy  combine 
all  these  Qualities.  Any  thing  more  silly,  more  trifling,  or  more 
palpably  incompetent*  we  have  never  seen,  even  in  this  age 
of  unscrupulous  book-making.  We  shall  trouble  our  readers 
with  only  one  exemplification  of  the  incredible  blundering  of  this 
annotator.  Gross  as  it  is,  we  should  have  overlooked  it,  had 
it  stood  alone,  or  been  compensated  by  any  other  merits ;  but  it 
is  only  a  small  sample  of  that  ignorance  and  weakness  which 
characterize  the  whole  of  the  editorial  notes.  Mr  Swinburne  re* 
lates  his  presentation  to  an  oid  Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  who 
had  been  a  beauty,  and  not  very  austere  in  her  youth.  Here- 
upon our  editor  takes  upon  himself  the  edifying  defence  of  her 
as  the  renowned  and  unfortunate  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere, 
of  the  youthful  days  of  Louis  Quatorze;  and  whose  g^d- 
nephew  s  widow  happened  to  be  the  subject  of  Mr  Swinburne's 
remarks.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  would  have  been  only 
a  hundred  and  forty-three  years  old  at  the  time  Mr  Swinburne 
was  writing ;  and  was  dead  and  buried  before  this  Duchess  de  la 
Valliere  was  born  I  But  we  can  safely  recommend  these  volumes 
as  amusing  and  instructive,  in  spite  of  the  deficiencies  of  their 
Editor. 


Art.  VI — 1.  FirsU  Second,  Thirds  and  Fourth  Annual  R^ 
ports  qfthe  Board  of  Education  (\f  the  State  of  Massachusetti, 
with  the  Reports  qf  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  IS^^, 

1838,  1839,  and  1840. 

%  Abstracts  of  the  MassachuseUs  School  Returns,  1837,  1^^^ 

1839,  and  1840. 

3.  The  Common  School  Journal  of  Massachusetts.  3  vols*  QvOr 
1837  to  1840. 

4.  Report  qf  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representative*  ?/ 
Massachusetts  on  Educationj  presented  on  the  1th  Maf<^ 
1840. 

A  T  the  present  time,  no  problem,  perhaps,  engages  a  Urge' 
^^^  share  of  the  attention  of  patriotic  minds,  than  ^f 
(question,  to  what  extent  the  government  of  a  country  mayl^* 
timately  prescribe  and  enforce  measures  for  the  universal  edu<*^ 
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don  of  its  people.  Prussia  exhibits  the  example  of  an  enlight* 
ened  government,  forcing  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  on 
its  subjects,  by  the  unsparing  exercise  of  despotic  power.  The 
free  institutions  of  Great  Britain  render  it  impossible  for  us  to 
imitate  this  example,  even  although  it  were  proved  by  reason 
and  experience  to  be  beneficial.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  again,  we  observe  a  democracy  labouring  to  educate 
itself,  by  the  application  of  such  means  as  are  consistent  with 
its  own  principles  of  rule.  We  do  not  propose,  at  present, 
to  investigate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  attend 
each  of  these  methods  of  promoting  public  instruction  ;  but 
we  may  remark  that,  as  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
wields,  to  some  extent,  the  concentrated  power  of  that  of  Prus« 
aia,  while  it  acts  on  elements  resembling,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  those  of  the  American  democracies,  some  useful  princi- 
ples of  action,  applicable  to  our  own  country,  may  be  deduced 
from  contemplating  both. 

The  Prussian  system  has  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of 
Europe  ;  but  that  of  America  has  scarcely  received  the  consider- 
ation which  its  importance,  and  its  closer  adaptation  to  our  own 
circumstances,  appear  to  demand.  Many  persons  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  an  organized  system  of 
public  instruction  in  operation  in  the  United  States ;  but  this  is 
a  mistake.  It  is  true,  that  each  commonwealth  has  adopted  a 
special  political  constitution  suited  to  its  own  habits  and  condi- 
tion, and  that  each  of  them  has  also  instituted  particular  ar- 
rangements for  the  education  of  its  people ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  in  their  general  features  thev  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  Universal  suffrage  (excluding  the  colour- 
ed race,  felons,  paupers,  foreigners,  and  persons  under  twenty^ 
one  years  of  age),  and  annual  elections,  by  ballot,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  popular  branch  of  their  legislatures,  characterize 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  confederated  States.  In  these  common- 
wealths, therefore,  the  people  at  larfl^e  control  every  social 
interest,  public  education  included.  Moreover,  the  provisions 
for  education  in  them  all,  exhibit  such  a  striking  similaritv,  that 
by  examining  tbe  system  in  force  in  one  State,  and  tracing  its 
details,  we  shall  be  able  to  iudge  of  the  general  merits  of  the 
whole,  and  of  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  our  own  wants 
and  condition.  On  tbe  present  occasion,  we  select  as  the  subject 
of  our  scrutiny  the  common  school  system  of  Massachusetts,  for 
the  following  reasons: — first,  Massachusetts  is  one  of  theoldest9 
most  enlightened,  and  civilized  of  the  States;  secondly,  It  has 
had  a  legal  system  of  public  instruction  in  operation  for  more 
than  two  centuries ;  thirdly.  Its  system  has  recently  rec^vod 
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some  important  additions;  and  fourthly,  The  publications  \ve 
have  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  present  us  with  official  in- 
formation,  highly  valuable,  concerning  the  past  and  present  effecjts 
of  its  educational  arrangements. 

The  history  of  education  in  Massachusetts  may  be  briefly 
told.  From  the  very  infancy  of  the  colony>  two  grand  features 
stand  forth  on  the  statute-book,  and  which  have  never  undergone 
repeal  or  modification ;  namely,  That  the  benefits  of  a  common 
school  education  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every 
child  in  the  State,  however  poor ;  and  that  the  property  of  the 
State  should  support  a  number  of  schools  sufficient  to  confer 
this  boon. 

The  provisions  for  public  school  education  in  Massachusetts 
^re  now  substantially  as  follows : — The  whole  superficies  of  the 
commonwealth  is  laid  off  into  *  towns,'  (or  townships,  as  we 
should  designate  them,)  each  of  which  is  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate,, with  power  to  elect  officers  and  levy  taxes.  There  are 
three  hundrea  and  seven  of  these  *  towns'  in  the  State,  which  are 
subdivided  into  two  thousand  five  hundred  school  *  districts.'  The 
revised  statutes,  title  x.  chapter  23,  under  the  head  of  *  Public  In- 
*  struction,'  contain  an  act  which  prescribes  the  number  of  schools 
that  shall  be  maintained  by  the  *  towns.'  Towns  containing 
Jifti/  families  are  required  to  maintain  a  school  or  schools,  for 
terms  of  time  which  shall  together  be  equivalent  to  six  months 
in  each  year,  in  which  children  shall  be  instructed  in  orthogra- 
phy, reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  ^ood  behaviour,  by  teachers  of  competent  ability  and  good 
morals. 

In  towns  of  one  hundred  andjijly  families  or  householders,  the 
same  kinds  of  schools,  and  not  less  than  two,  are  to  be  kept  for 
terms  not  less  than  nine  months  each,  or  three  or  more  scnools 
for  terms  together  equivalent  to  eighteen  months. 

In  towns  of  Jive  hundred  families,  similar  schools,  not  less  than 
two,  are  to  be  kept  for  twelve  months  each,  or  three  or  more 
such  schools  for  terms  together  equivalent  to  twenty-four 
months;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above,  they  are  required  to 
maintain  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  ten  months  at  least,  exclusive  of  vacations,  in  each  year ; 
in  which  the  history  of  the  United  States,  book-keeping,  sur- 
veying, geometry,  and  algebra,  shall  be  taught  by  a  master  of 
competent  ability  and  good  morals.  And  if  the  town  contain 
fiur  thousand  inhabitants,  the  teacher  shall,  in  addition  to  all 
the  branches  above  enumerated,  be  competent  to  instruct  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  general  history,  rhetoric,  and 
logic. 
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The  act  authorizes  the  inhabitants  to  raise  money,  by  taxing 
themselves,  for  supporting  the  schools,  and  ordains  them  to  ap- 
point committees  annually  for  managing  them.  It  confers  on 
the  school  committees  ample  powers  over  the  teachers,  scholars, 
school-books,  and  subjects  to  be  taueht,  and  imposes  on  them 
the  duty  of  visiting  the  schools.  If  tne  parents  neglect  to  sup- 
ply the  children  with  the  school-books  prescribed,  the  commit- 
tee are  empowered  to  provide  them,  and  to  levy  the  price  by  a 
tax  on  the  parents.  If  they  are  unable  to  pay,  the  tax  on  them 
may  be  partially  or  totally  remitted,  and  the  expense  charged  to 
the  town.     Section  2dd  enacts,  that  ^  The  school  committee 

*  shall  never  direct  to  be  purchased  or  used,  in  any  of  the  town 
'  schools,  any  school-books  which  are  calculated  to  favour  the 

*  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians.' 

The  statute  prescribes  rules  for  forming  ^  school  districts,' 
each  of  which  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  '  prudential  committee,' 
with  a  clerk.  The  prudential  committees  are  empowered  to  fix 
the  site  of  school-houses,  to  raise  money  for  their  erection,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Regulations  are  prescribed  as  to  the  mode  of  levying  the 
school  taxes;  and  it  is  declared,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  a 
'  district'  neglect  to  establish  schools,  the  committee  may  do 
so,  and  that  the  ^  town'  may  order  the  necessary  sums  to  be 
levied  on  that  district. 

It  provides  also,  that  where  two  or  more  contiguous  school 
districts,  in  adjoining  towns,  are  too  small  to  maintain  schools 
advantageously  in  each,  they  may  unite  themselves  into  one, 
and  become  corporations  for  tne  purposes  of  maintaining  schools, 
raising  money,  and  appointing  committees,  as  before  described. 

By  section  60th,  it  is  declared,  that  if  any  to^n  shall  neglect 
to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  schools,  it  shall  forfeit  double 
the  highest  sum  which  bad  ever  before  been  voted  for  schools 
therein ;  and  if  it  refuse  to  choose  school  and  prudential  com- 
mittees, it  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars,  to  the  treasury  of  the  county. 

The  school  committees  are  ordained  to  make  returns  annually 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  setting  forth  certain  prescribed  parti- 
culars regarding  the  condition  and  management  of  the  schools ; 
sufficient  to  enable  the  legislature  to  judge  whether  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  have  been  duly  attended  to.  If  they  fail  to 
make  returns,  the  district  receives  no  share  in  the  distribution 
of  the  public  school  fund. 

This  machinery,  more  or  less  modified,  has  been  in  operation 
during  two  centuries  in  Massachusetts ;  but  it  will  be  observed, 
that  uthough  the  schools  have  been  supported  by  taj^es  levi^ 
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on  property,  and  managed  by  committees  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, no  central  directing  or  supervising  power  has  existed. 
Every  district  has  been  permitted,  to  a  great  extent,  to  follow 
its  own  perceptions  of  utility  in  the  management  of  its 
schools.  It  was  assumed  by  the  legislature,  that  the  dictates 
of  self-interest  would  prompt  the  inhabitants  to  nominate 
the  best  qualified  individuals  as  members  of  the  school  and 
prudential  committees;  and  that  feelings  of  public  duty  and 
responsibility  would  induce  the  committees  to  execute  their 
functions  in  the  best  manner.  The  law  gave  the  committees 
Ample  authority  over  the  schools,  and  power  to  enforce  the  prac- 
tical adoption  of  every  measure  which  they  conceived  calculated 
to  promote  their  efficiency ;  yet  under  this  system,  as  we  shall 

{presently  see,  education  declined,  and  remedial  measures  were 
oudly  called  for  by  the  public. 

The  first  improvement  adopted  by  the  legislature  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  public  school  fund.  It  was  enacted  that,  on  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary 1835,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  million  of  dollars  (L.200,000) 
should  be  permanently  invested  by  the  state,  under  the  name  of 
the  *  Common  School  Fund.'  It  was  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lands  in  the  state  of  Maine  belonging  to  Massachusetts,  and  from 
certain  claims  for  military  services  on  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  statute  ordained  that  the  income  of  this 
fund  should  be  paid  over  annually  to  the  ^  towns,'  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen 
years,  within  the  territory  of  each ;  but  on  the  condition  always, 
that  the  towns  should,  by  taxes  imposed  on  themselves,  raise  a 
sum  annually,  equal  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  (58.  3d.) 
for  every  child  between  those  ages  comprisea  in  their  population. 
If  any  town  fail  <o  levy  this  amount,  it  receives  no  share  of  the 
fund.  The  analogy  between  this  regulation  and  that  adopted 
by  our  own  government,  of  bestowing  a  certain  amount  of  public 
aid  in  favour  of  schools,  on  condition  thai  the  inhabitants  who  apply 
for  it  shall  contribute  an  equal  sum  themselves  for  the  same 
purpose,  will  be  at  once  recognised. 

An  act  was  passed  in  1836j  chap.  245,  which  provided,  that 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  should  not  be  employed  in 
FACTORIES,  unless  they  had  attended  school  for  *  at  least  three 

*  months  of  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  any  and  every 

*  year  in  which  such  child  shall  be  so  emjjloyed;'  under  a  penalty 
of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence,  to  be  levied  on  the  employer,  to 
the  use  of  the  common  schools  in  the  town. 

The  legislature,  by  an  act  passed  in  1837,  chap.  147|  autho- 
rized school  districts  to  establish  and  maintain  libraries  and 
APPARATUS  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools;  and  to  raise 
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money  from  the  inhabitants  by  taxation  for  that  purpose,  to  an 
extent  not  exceeding  thirty  dollars  the  first  vear,  and  ten  dollars 
in  any  subsequent  year.  This  provision  mighty  with  great  advan- 
tage, be  imitated  in  Britain. 

The  next  step  which  followed,  was  the  appointment,  in  April 
1 837,  of  a  Board  of  Education,  with  a  secretary.  The  statute  of 
that  year,  chap.  241,  establishes  *  a  board  of  education'  for  the 
state.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  was  autho- 
rised to  appoint  eight  persons,  who,  together  with  the  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  ex  officiU  constitute  the  Board  :  The 
persons  appointed  hold  their  office  for  eight  years,  but  one  re- 
tires every  year,  commencing  with  the  person  first  on  the  list* 
The  governor  and  council  fill  up  vacancies  occurring  by  death, 
resignation,  or  other  causes. 

Governor  Everett  exercised  the  power  of  making  the  first 
nomination.  We  are  informed  by  the  Copmon  School  Journal, 
that  although  himself  a  Unitarian  and  a  Whig,  he  selected  from 
both  political  parties,  (Whigs  and  Democrats,)  and  from  all  the 
leading  religious  denominations  in  the  state,  men  of  talents,  lite- 
rary reputation,  and  philanthropy,  residing  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  and  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  por- 
tions of  territory  and  population.  They  receive  no  remuneration 
for  their  labours;  but  their  incidental  expenses,  and  all  charges  in- 
curred in  the  execution  of  their  office,  are  defrayed  by  the  state. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  arc  thus  defined  : — 

<  The  Board  of  Education  shall  prepare  and  by  before  the  Legislature 
in  a  printed  form,  on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  of  January  annu- 
ally, an  abstract  of  the  school  returns  received  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth;  and  the  said  Board  of  Education  may  appoint  THEia 
oww  sEcaBTARV,  who  shall  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his 
services,  not  exceeding  one  thotisand  dollars  per  annum,  and  who  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  collect  information  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion and  efficiency  of  the  Common  Schools,  and  other  means  of  popular 
education,  and  diffuse  as  widelv  m  possible,  throughout  every  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  information  of  the  most  approved  and  successful  methods 
of  arranging  the  studies  and  conductittg  the  education  of  the  young ;  to 
the  end  that  all  children  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  depend  upjon  Com- 
mon Schools  for  instruction,  may  have  the  best  education  which  those 
schools  can  be  made  to  impart.  ^ 

*  The  Board  of  E4ttcation,  annually,  shall  make  a  detailed  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  all  its  doings,  with  such  observations  as  their  experience 
and  reflection  may  suggest,  upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  our  sys- 
tem of  popular  education,  and  the  most  practicable  means  of  improving 
'  and  extending  it.' 

The  act  of  2lst  April  1838,  prescribes  the  duties  and  fixes 
the  coMPEHSATiON  of  the  Sbcebtary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion as  follows : — 
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'  The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edaeation^  in  addition  to  the  duties 
required  of  him  by  the  act  establishing:  the  Board  of  Education,  shall, 
once  in  each  year,  at  snch  times  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  appotnt» 
attend  in  each  county  of  the  Commonwealth  a  meeting  of  all  such 
teachers  of  public  schools,  members  of  the  school  committees  of  the 
several  towns,  and  friends  of  education  generally  in  the  county,  as  may 
voluntarily  assemble  at  the  time  and  place,  in  the  county,  designated  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  which  sufficient  notice  shall  by  him  be  given; 
and  shall  then  and  there  diligently  apply  himself  to  the  object  of  collect- 
ing information  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  such  county,  ef 
the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  their  office  by  all  members  of  the  school 
committees  of  all  the  towns,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  several  school 
districts  in  regard  to  all  the  subjects  of  teachers,  pupils,  books,  apparatus, 
and  methods  of  education ;  with  the  intent  of  furnishing  all  requisite 
materials  for  the  report  by  law  required  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

<  §  2.  The  compensation  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  be  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  made  in 
equal  quarterly  pay  men  t§.' 

The  Board  of  Education,  at  its  first  meeting,  appointed  the 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,  then  president  of  the  Senate  of  MassachcK 
setts,  to  the  office  of  secretary ;  a  choice  which,  judging  from 
the  Reports  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  appears  to  nave  been 
highly  advantageous  to  the  state.  In  these  Reports,  he  ex- 
poses defects,  urges  their  removal,  and  recommends  improve- 
ments with  earnestness,  persuasiveness,  and  sagacity.  He  de- 
^  scribes  the  condition  of  education  in  the  State,  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  in  the  following  words  : — ^  The  Common 
*•  School  system  of  Massachusetts,'  says  he,   ^  has  fallen  into  a 

*  state  of  general  unsoundness  and  debility ;  a  great  majority 
^  of  the  school-houses  are  not  only  ill  adapted  to  encourage 
^  mental  efibrt,  but,  in  many  cases,  are  absolutely  perilous  to 

*  the  health  and  symmetrical  growth  of  the  children;  the  schools 

*  are  under  a  sleepy  supervision ;  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
'  and  wealthy  of  our  citizens  have  become  estranged  from  their 

<  welfare;  and  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  although,  with  very  few 

<  exceptions,  persons  of  estimable  character  and  of  great  private 

*  wortn,  yet  in  the  absence  of  all  opportunities  to  qualify  tbeni- 
^  selves  for  the  performance  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  task 

*  wj^ich,  in  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  is  committed  to 

*  human  hands,  are  necessarily,  and  therefore  without  fault  of 

*  their  own,  deeply  and  widely  deficient  in  the  two  indispensable 
^  pre-requisites  for  their  office — viz.  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
^  mind  as  the  subject  of  improvement ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
^  means  best  adapted  wisely  to  unfold  and  direct  its  growing 

i     *  faculties.' 

(  .     Tbia  representation  of  th^  resMlts  of  the  fidroiaistration,  for 
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two  centuries,  of  the  common  schools  by  the  people  them^ 
selves^  without  the  aid  of  any  controlling,  advising,  o\  enlight- 
ening central  power,  is  highly  instructive.  It  shows,  that  in 
conducting  education,  as  in  executing  every  other  difficult  and 
complicated  process,  the  blind  are  not  adequate  successfully  to 
lead  the  blind.  S 

The  example  of  Massachusetts  is  calculated  to  prove  instruc- 
tive to  Great  Britain  equally  in  those  points  in  which  her  ma- 
chinery for  education  has  failed,  and  in  those  in  which  it  has 
proved  successful.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  *  Reports,* 
that  the  schools  had  degenerated,  and  that  public  education  was 
rapidly  declining  under  the  management  of  mere  local  commit- 
tees, is  overwhelming  aud  irresistible.  We  shall  now  notice  the 
effect  of  the  remedial  measures  adopted  by  the  legislature.  Although 
it  instituted  the  Board  of  Education,  and  prescribed  certain  duties 
to  be  performed  by  them,  it  conferred  on  them  no  compulsory  powers. 
Neither  the  Board  nor  the  secretary  can  direct  the  school  commit- 
tees  and  prudential  committees,  who  retain  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  tne  schools,  otherwise  than  by  the  influence  of  reatlon 
and  persuasion.  The  law  provides,  that  if  the  towns  do  not  raise 
the  statutory  sums  for  education,  they  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine, 
and  receive  no  share  of  the  common  school  fund ;  but  the  execu- 
tion of  these  provisions  is  committed,  not  to  the  board  and  secre- 
tary, but  to  tne  civil  officers  of  the  state.  Machinery  of  a  some- 
what similar  kind  would  be  better  adapted  to  Great  Britain  than 
the  Prussian  system  ;  for  the  various  sects  into  which  this  coun- 
try is  divided,  would  probably  resist,  as  the  people  in  America 
have  done,  the  application  of  any  compulsory  measures  to  enforce 
public  instruction.  Let  us  trace,  then,  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Board,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  them. 

To  rouse  public  attention  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools, 
and  to  the  means  of  improving  them,  the  secretary  summoned 
conventions  of  the  friends  of  education  in  every  county  of  the 
state,  excepting  Suffolk.  Bv  way  of  preparation  for  these  county 
conventions,  he  drew  up  ancl  circulated  throughout  the  common- 
wealth a  series  of  questions,  addressed  to  the  school  committees, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  forth  and  concentrating  information 
on  the  most  important  points  connected  with  education.  Writ- 
ten answers  were  received  from  the  school  committees  of  nearly 
half  the  towns  in  the  state;  and  at  the  conventions,  the 
secretary  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  assembled  citizens  on  the 
general  subject  of  education  and  the  schools,  and  afterwards  the 
various  topics  suggested  by  the  queries  were  publicly  discussed. 
Massachusetts  is  rent  by  powerful  and  bitter  political  parties ; 
yet|  to  the  cr^it  of  the  people,  the   secretary  reports  that 
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■»  Ae  cuMfuiliuns  wliidi  haTe  been  held  in  the  aeveral 
™  Ae  iBtercoorse  or  correspondence  with  any 
becB  infosed  into  this  cause  the  slightest  ingre- 
«-CTt  oi  |«nMB  polities.     In  r^ard  to  this  great  subject,  all 
■•»»  levelled  to  tbeirjiatmal  relations  as  fellow-men,  disoud- 
as»  «trifes  aboat  ol^ects  which  are  temporary  for  interests  which 
are  eadnrine.'   This  affords  a  rahiable  example  to  the  opponents 
ofBatiooai  edocatioD  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  law  requires  diat  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  secre- 
taiTsbaH  present  to  the  legislature  an  annual  report  of  their  pro- 
eeeiSag*,  accompanied  by  such  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  whole  educational  system  as  may  appear  to  them  iroport- 
^*- .'']*•?*"*  annual  reports  were  prepared  from  the  materials 
obtained  from  the  answers  to  the  queries,  and  the  experience  and 
odserratioB  of  the  secretary  and  members  of  the  Board  at  the 
conTeBtMns.  Ther  are  minute  and  instructire,  and  unsparingly 
expose  defects.  The  gen»al  results  arrived  at  are— apathy  in 
the  people,  incapacity  in  the  teachers,  dilapidation  in  the  school- 
hooses,  irregular  attendance  of  the  children,  the  absence  of 
aU  system  in  the  modes  of  teaching,  and  of  uniformity  is  the 
books  used ;  with  the  desertion  of  the  common  schools  by  the 
nch,  in  order  to  aroid  that  deterioration  of  manners  and  morals 
by  wbicb  t(M>  many  of  them  are  characterized.  The  Board 
recommended  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  (who 
then  receiTed  less  than  the  wages  of  common  labourers,)  accom- 
pamed  by  the  exaction  of  higher  qualifications.  They  insisted 
ta^ly  on  the  improvement  of  school-houses;  on  the  esub- 
lishment  of  schools  for  training  teachers;  on  the  introduction 

^n^^r^-^^V  ?°  *•"*  ^^^  allowing  a  pecuniary  recom- 
pense  to  the  individuals  composing  the  school  committed,  for  the 
nme  they  should  bestow  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  and  on 
tbe  exaction  of  more  efficient  supervision  of  the  schools.  The 
legislature  granted  to  every  member  of  the  school  committees  a 
compensauon  of  a  dollar  for  each  day  he  should  be  engaged  In 
Uie  discharge  of  his  pubhc  duties ;  and  it  ordered  thelKports 
to  be  printed  and  circulated  widely  throughout  the  state. 

In  the  second  and  subsequent  years,  the  secretary  addressed 
to  the  school  committees  certain  queries  prescribed  by  statute; 
and  required  from  them  written  answers.  He  reduced  these  an- 
swers into  a  connected  form,  and  presented  them  to  the  l^sla- 
ture.  He  also  attended  conventions  in  every  countv,  and 
addressed  the  meetings.  The  Board  and  secretanr  presented  Ow 
second,  third,  and  fourth  annual  reports  to  the  legislature;  which. 

^r  'Jn/»"^  ''*^'*T''  "l^^''  "*^^^^ '«»""»'  ^^^  printed  each 
year,  and  widely  circulated  in  terms  of  the  statute. 
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The  effects  of  these  meastires  were,  in  many  instances,  moit 
salutary}  In  Nantocket,  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
two  additional  schools  for  young  children,  and  one  for  more 
advanced  pupils,  were  added  in  one  year  to  the  previous 
number.  •  Within  the  last  year,'  says  the  secretary,  *  every 
^  school-house  in  Nantucket  has  been  provided  with  a  good  ven- 

*  ttlator.  For  the  town  school,  an  extensive  and  valuable  appa- 
'  ratus  has  been  provided.  A  year  ago,  in  the  town  of  Salem, 
^  the  school-houses  were  without  ventilation,  and  many  of  them 

*  with  such  seats  as  excited  vivid  ideas  of  corporal  punishment, 

*  and  almost  prompted  one  to  ask  the  children  for  what  offence 
*'  *'  they  had  been  condemned  to  them."   At  an  expense  of  about 

*  two  thousand  dollars,  the  seats  in  all  the  school-houses  except 

*  one,  hare  been  re-constructed,  and  provisions  for  ventilation 

*  have  been  made.    I  am  told  that  the  effect,  in  the  quiet,  atten- 

*  tion,  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  was  immediately  manifested/ 
The  following  facts  also  indicated  improvement : — « 

In  1839,  the  sum  raised  by  taxation  on  the  towns  for         DoOan.  cmm. 
the  support  of  schools,  was  •  477,221    24 

lo  1838,  the  amount  was  only       .  •  447,809    96 

Showing  an  increase  within  one  year  of  •  29,411    28 

In  1839,  the  average  amooot  of  salariea  paid  to  male 

teachers,  p^  moM^  was         •  •  •  33  OS 

la  1837,  the  amoant  was  only       •  •  •  25  44 

Being  an  increase  on  the  salaries,  per  months  of  7    64 

In  1839,  the  average  paid  to  female  teachers  per  month, 

was,  say         .  •  •  •  •  12    75 

In  1837,  it  was  only         •  .  .  «  11    38 

Increase,  •  •  •  •  •  •  1    37 

During  the  year  1 840,  ^  more  schooUhouses  have  been  erected 

*  than  for  ten  years  previous  to  1838  ;  and  not  only  is  the  num- 
^  her  greater,  but  many  of  them  are  admirable  specimens  of 

*  school-house  architecture/ 

The  public  mind  was  awakened  to  the  importance  of  education, 
and  the  deficiencies  of  the  teachers  were  widely  recognised. 
^  There  is  scarcely  a  single  instance/  says  the  secretary,  *  in  the 

*  reports,  where  tne  school  committees  speak  with  universal  com- 

*  thendation  of  the  teachers  whom  they  have  appointed.*  An 
improved  education  of  the  teachers  is  loudly  called  for.  These 
facts  afford  strong  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  operating  on  the 
public  mind  by  means  of  an  organised  system,  and  authorised 
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fanctionaries,  wielding  moral  powers  alone;  and  in  this  pobt 
of  view  they  appear  to  ns  to  be  instructive  to  ourselves. 

In  these  Reports,  another  and  rather  singular  fact  is  mendoned, 
which  ought  also  to  excite  attention  on  this  side  of  the  Adantic 
^  A  change,  it  is  said,  is  rapidly  taking  place,  both  in  the  public 

*  sentiment  and  action,  in  regard  to  toe  employment  of  female 
^  teachers.     The  number  of  male  teachers,  in  all  the  summer  and 

*  winter  schools,  for  the  last  year,  was  thirty-three  less  than  for 

*  the  year  preceding,  while  the  number  of  females  was  one  hnn- 
'  dred  and  three  more.  That  females  are  incomparably  better 
^  teachers  for  young  children  than  males,  cannot  adroit  of 
'  a  doubt.  Their  manners  are  more  mild  and  gentle,  and  hence 
^  more  in  consonance  with  the  tenderness  of  childhood.'  His 
statement  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  this  countryt 
where  employment  suited  to  women  of  cultivated  minds  ami 
polished  manners,  is  greatly  wanted. 

Much  as  Massachusetts  was  suffering  from  the  deficiencies  of 
her  common  school  teachers,  the  state  had,  hitherto,  made  no 
provision  for  training  and  instructing  schoolmasters.  Amidst  the 
general  excitement,  liowever,  produced  by  the  publications  of  tbe 
Board,  a  private  citizen  stepped  forth  and  conferred  on  his  conn- 
try  that  inestimable  benefit.  Mr  E.  Dwight,  a  merchant  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  offered  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  state  should  grant  an  equal  sum,  to  be  applied  to 
the  institution  of  Normal  schoofs.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
three  excellent  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  now  in 
operation. 

Feeling  deeply  the  want  of  proper  and  instructive  books,  to 
carry  forward  the  mental  progress  of  the  young  after  they  htd 
learned  to  read,  the  next  object  of  the  Board  was  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  to  compose  a 
suitable  common  school  library.  No  funds  are  placed  at  tbeir 
disposal  for  this  purpose;  nor  have  they  any  power  to  compel 
the  school  committees  to  purchase  their  books  in  constituting 
district  libraries.  They  depend  on  the  zeal  and  enterprize  of  a 
publishing  firm  in  Boston,  Messrs  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon,  and 
Webb,  for  the  production  of  the  works ;  and  tnese  gentlemen 
rely  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  books,  and  on  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  Board  in  recommending  them,  for  their  sale.  The 
library  will  embrace  two  series  of  works  of  50  volumes  eaeb ; 
the  one  to  be  in  18mo,  averaging  from  250  to  280  pages  per 
volume;  the  other  in  12mo,  each  volume  of  which  will  consist 
of  from  350  to  400  pages.  They  are  designed  for  reading,  and 
not  for  school,  class,  or  text  books.  In  the  preparation  of 
t|ief^  works,  ^s  well  as  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  schools 
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"we  might  have  expected  some  difficulties  to  arise,  as  in  this 
country,  on  the  thorny  point  of  difference  in  religious  opinions* 
But  this  evil  also  has  been  successfully  avoided.  No  work 
is  admitted  by  the  Board  into  the  school  library,  except  it 
has    received  the  sanction  of  every  one  of  its  own  members. 

*  Although,'  says  the  report,  '  it  may  not  be  easy  theoretic- 

*  ally  to  draw  toe  line  between  those  views  of  relidous  truth 

*  and  of  Christian  faith  which  are  common   to  all,  and  may 

*  therefore  with  propriety  be  inculcated  in   school,  and  those 

*  which,  being  peculiar  to  individual  sects,  are  therefore  by 
<  law  excluded;  still  it  is  believed,  that  no  practics^  diffi- 
^  culty  occurs  in  the  conduct  of  our  schools  in  this  respect  It 
^  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  of  all  denominations, 
^  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  left  to  parents  at  the  fireside, 

*  and  to  those  religious  teachers  to  whose  ministrations  parents 

*  and  guardians  may  choose  to  confide  their  own  spiritual  guid- 

*  ance,  and  that  of  those  dependent  on  them.     The  legislature, 

*  therefore,  has  but  acted  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the 
<  whole  community,  in  prescribing  that  no  books  shall  be 
^  directed  by  school  committees  to  be  purchased,  or  used  in  any 
^  of  the  town  schools,  ^*  which  are  calculated  to  favour  the 
^  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians.*' ' 

The  list  of  authors  who  havcT  undertaken  to  prepare  works  for 
the  school  library,  contains  the  ni^mes  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  United  States,  and  the  volumes  are  prepared  in  a 
han^ome  and  substantial  style  by  the  publishers. 

We  might  have  anticipated  serious  obstruction  to  the  Board 
of  education,  from  the  political  parties  and  religious  sects  which 
contend  for  superiority  in  Massachusetts.  Such,  however,  has 
not  occurred.  Fierce  opposition,  as  we  shall  immediately  show, 
did  arise ;  but  it  emanated  exclusively  from  the  enemies  of 
all  public  improvements.  The  real  friends  of  the  people,  with 
admirable  magnanimity,  laid  aside  every  prejudice,  and  joined 
cordially  in  promoting  the  general  good.  The  Board  reports, 
that  *  no  sectarian  or  party  interest  has,  in  any  single  case, 
^  been  manifested ;    and   those  attending  the  meetings   have 

*  come  together  as  on  ground  common  to  every  good  citizen. 

*  It  may  he  regarded  as  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  bene- 

*  ficial  results  of  holding  these  conventions,   that  they  unite, 

*  in  an  object  of  permanent  and  sacred  interest,  all  those  who, 
^  however  alienated  from  each  other  in  reference  to  other  topics 

*  of  public  concernment,  take  a  lively  and  a  common  interest  in 
<  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation.'  This  point  is  so  impor- 
tant, that  we  subjoin  Mr  Mann's  own  testimony  and  experience 
on  the  subject.    In  the  autumn  of  1840,  when  his  educational 
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conventions  were  held,  tbe  political  struggle  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Whigs  was  at  its  height.  The  two  parties,  drawn 
up  in  hostile  array,  were  closely  engaged  ia  the  electioD  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  contest  resulted  in  the 
ejection  of  Mr  Van  Buren  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  of  four 
years ;  and  the  election  of  General  Harrison,  the  Whig  candi* 
oate,  in  his  stead.  The  contest  thinned  the  attendance  at 
several  of  the  conventions ;  but,  says  Mr  Mann,  notwithstand- 
ing the  height  *  to  which  the  voice  of  party  contest  arose  out- 
'  side  tbe  walls  where  we  met,  not  a  whisper,  nor  a  breath  of  it, 
was  heard  within  them.  By  tacit  and  almost  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  grand  and  enduring  interests  of  education  are  held  to 
belong  to  all  mankind,  and  not  to  be  restricted  to  any  portion 
or  party  of  them.  It  is  a  cause  which  enlists  its  advocates  and 
champions  alike  from  ranks  which,  on  other  subjects,  are 
arrayed  in  hostile  attitudes  against  each  other ;  and  it  seems 
now,  at  least  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  to  have  become  an 
axiom  in  the  public  mind,  that  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge, the  increase  of  intellectual  energy,  tbe  habit  of  impar- 
tial investigation,  and  a  higher  moral  purity  and  purpose,  will 
assuredly,  in  the  end,  promote  whatever  is  right,  and  diminisii 
whatever  is  wrong,  in  the  views  of  all  parties  into  which  our 
society  is  unhappily  divided.'  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  infe^ 
ence  that  these  fortunate  dispositions  resulted  from  two  causes- 
first,  the  absence  of  all  powers  of  compulsion  in  the  Board ;  and 
secondly,  the  perfect  impartiality  of  its  constitution.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  discretion  and  strong  sense  of  the  Secretary, 
which  seem  to  have  acquired  for  him  universal  respect. 

Of  all  the  influences,  exhibited  in  these  Reports,  as  having 
been  brought  to  operate  favourably  on  the  public  mind,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  publication  and, circulation  throughout  the 
State,  of  the  ^  abstracts  of  tbe  common  school  returns,'  has 
been  the  most  powerful.  In  1837,  294  towns  made  returns; 
and  in  1640,301  complied  with  the  law;  the  total  number  of 
towns  being  307,  The  returns  varied  in  length  from  five  to 
fifty  lines,  and,  in  the  latter  year,  amounted  in  the  whole  tp 
more  than  2000  compactly  written  pages  of  letter-press. 

The  Secretary  perused  them  all,  made  selections  froi^ 
them,  and  printed  the  selections  under  the  title  of  ^  Abstract  of 
*  the  Massachusetts  School  Returns.'  These  make  known  tbe 
actual  condition  of  the  common  schools,  and  also  the  -views  of 
the  school  committees  on  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected 
with  education.  The  *  Abstract,'  with  the  Report  of  the  Board 
and  that  of  the  Secretary,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  are 
presented  annually  to  the  legislature^  by  whom  they  are  ordered 
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to  be  printed,  and  then  widely  circulated  throughout  the  State. . 
By  this  meant,  the  mirror  is  held  up  to  nature  in  the  most  effec- 
tual manner;  and  not  only  is  there  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
information  and  useful  suggestion  presented  to  the  public  mind, 
but  each  district  is  informed  of  what  all  the  others  are  doing. . 
Each  also  sees  its  own  attainments  and  deeds  contrasted  wiui . 
those  of  all  the  other  districts  in  the  State.     Instances  of  stolid , 
ig^norance  and   stupid  indifference    appear  side   by  side  with. 
bright  examples  of  talent,  intelligence,  energy,  and  zeal.    These 
contrasts  operate  powerfully  on  the  spirit  of  emulation ;  and  even 
the  most  caUous  are  roused  into  sensibility  and  shame,  when 
they  see  their  own  imperfections  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze. 

In  addition  to  the  information  to  be  derived  from  the  official 
labours  and  yearly  Reports  of  the  Board,  we  may  refer  also  to 
the  ^  Common  School  Journal,'  published  at  a  cheap  rate  every 
fortnight,  and  dedicated  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  educa- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  conducted,  not  officially,  but  as  a  labour 
Qf  love  by  Mr  Mann,  with  the  assistance  of  several  able  and 
xealous  coadjutors ;  and  from  the  specimens  we  have  seen,  we 
r^ard  the  work  as  well  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  public 
instruction. 

Every  friend  of  education  will  recollect  the  bitter  and  invete- 
rate hostility  with  which  certain  very  moderate  proposab,  on  the 
part  of  our  own  government,  for  the  promotion  of  public  instruc- 
tion, were  received  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  under  the 
influence,  in  some  instances,  of  a  purely  fanatical,  and  in  others 
of  an  unyielding  party  spirit.     We  regret  to  observe,  that  even 
in  Massachusetts,  where  the  people  wield  the  supreme  power,  the 
efforts  of  the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  members  of  the 
community  in  this  great  cause  are  obstructed.     In  that  State, 
hostility  to  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  strongly  and  perse- 
veringly  manifested,  not  only  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
bat  in  the  legislature.     One  circumstance,  however,  attending 
it,  is  consolatory.     It  has  proceeded,  not  from  religious  and  en- 
lightened individuals  who  have  attended  the  conventions,  studied 
the  Reports,  and  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and 
by  these  means  become  capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment 
on  their  merits ;  but,  apparently,  from  persons  who  are  hostile 
to  all  improvement  in  tne  public  mind,  and  who  consider  their 
own  influence  in  danger  of  being  diminished  in  proportion  as 
that  of  veason  and  morality  is  increased.  We  are  led  to  this  con- 
clusion by  a  statement  of  the  secretary,  that  the  returns  from  the 
school  committees  in  general  breathe  no  hostility  to  the  Board ', — 
by  the  unsound  and  factious  arguments  adduced  by  the  opponents 
in  support  of  their  own  views ; — and  by  their  proposing  simply  to 
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abolish  the  Board  without  substituting  any  better  inddtotion  in  in 
place.  The  secretary's  testimony  to  the  spirit  of  the  school  commit- 
tees on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction,  is  in  these  words : — ^  It 
^  will  ever  remain/  says  he,  *  an  honour  to  the  Commonwealth 
^  of  Massachusetts,  that  among  all  the  reports  of  its  school 

*  committees  for  the  last  year,  so  many  of  wmch  are  volomiaoos 

*  and  detailed,  and  a  majority  of  which,  probably,  were  }H«p«red 

*  by  clergymen  belonging  to  all  the  various  denominatiofis  is 

*  the  state,  there  was  not  one  which  advocated  the  introdaeCioB 

*  of  sectarian  instruction  or  sectarian  books  into  oar  pablie 
<  schools ;  while  with  accordant  views — as  a  single  voice  coming 

*  from  a  single  heart — they  urge,  they  insist,  they  demand,  that 
^  the  great  axioms  of  a  Christian  morality  shall  be  sedulously 

*  taught,  and  that  the  teachers  shall  themselves  be  patterns  of 

*  the  virtues  they  are  required  to  inculcate/  The  opposatioD, 
therefore,  proceeded  from  a  different  source,  and  it  exhibited 
itself  most  formidably  in  the  legislature. 

On  the  7th  March  1840,  the  majority  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  report  on  the  subject 
of  Education,  recommended  that  the  Board  should  be  abolished, 
the  Normal  schools  suppressed,  and  the  10,000  dollars  returned 
to  Mr  Dwight,  who  had  presented  them  to  the  State  for  the 
institution  of  these  schools ;  and  they  reported  the  draft  of  a  bill 
to  carry  their  recommendations  into  effect !  We  do  not  enter  into 
the  arguments  by  which  the  committee  attempted  to  support 
their  recommendations,  because  they  are  neither  interesting  nor 
instructive  with  reference  to  this  country.  The  minority  of  the 
committee,  consisting  of  two  members  only,  presented  a  separate 
Report,  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  malignant  spirit  and 
illogical  composition  of  that  of  the  majority.  The  propositions 
of  the  majority  were  finally  rejected  by  a  vote  of  248  members 
to  182. 

In  February  1841,  a  fresh  attack  was  made  on  the  Board  in 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  it  also  failed.  The  vote  stood 
thus — for  the  Board,  131 ;  against  it,  114  ;  giving  a  majority  in 
its  favour  of  17.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Boston  newspapers  that 
this  division  took  place  in  a  thin  house,  and  in  circumstances 
otherwise  unfavourable  to  the  friends  of  education ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  considered  as  fatal  to  the  opposition.  If  the  moti(m 
to  abolish  the  Board  and  the  Normal  schools  had  passed  both 
Houses  of  the  legislature,  and  if  no  better  institutions  had  been 
substituted  in  their  stead,  the  cause  of  Democracy  would,  by  that 
act,  have  sustained  a  severer  blow  in  Europe  than  it  has  suffered 
since  the  enormities  of  the  French  Revolution.  Massachusetts 
presents  the  most  favourable  sp3ciiiien  of  Democracy  in  the  New 
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World  r  she  boasts  of  industry,  wealth,  relfgious  zeal^  and  a  com* 
parattrely  enlightened*  population.  Hiad  her  legislature  extin- 
guished these  institutions,  and  reverted  to  the  preiciously  existing 
educational  arrangements,  we  should  have  been  justified  in 
inferring  that  democracy  instinctively  hates  lights  refinement, 
aint  ciTilization ;  and  that  its  native  atmosphere  is  that  of  igno« 
ranee,  selfishness,  and  passion.  The  better  spirit,  however, 
prevailed ;  and  we  trust  that  thex»>ntiuued  and  increasing  success 
of  this  scheme,  will  hasten  the  day  when  practicable  measures 
forpublie  instruction  may  be  adopted  in  our  own  country,  and 
supported  by  the  liberal  and*  good  of  all  political  and  religious 
opinions.  - 

The  following  Table  is,  in  several  respects,.. both  cnribus  and 
interesting.     It  contains   'the  aggregate  result  of  the  school 

*  returns  of  Massachusetts'  for  the  year  1840;  and  presents,  in 
&  condensed' form,  the  moral  statistics  of  that  state,  drawn  from 
tBe  most  recent  and  authentic  sources.  It  indicates  the  propor- 
tions of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  to 
tbe  whole  number  alive,.in  a  country  in  a  stateof  rapid  increase ; 
and  it  shows  the  rate  at  which  the  teachers,  mala  and  female,  ara 
remunerated^  and  the  attendance  at  the  schools.     The.  '  valuai- 

*  tion'  ineludes  all  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  people,, 
estimated  at  their  actual  worth. 

No,  of  towns  which  have  made  returns,  (the  total  number  of  towns 
is  307,)  .  •  .  30i. 

Popalation,  (m  May  1837,)  .  .  696,197. 

Valuation,  (1830,)  .  .       207;404,358  dollars,  26  cents. 

No.  of  public  schools,  .  •  .  3^Q^2• 

No.  of  scholar,  pf  aU  sgss  in  tbessbools.  1 1«  ^^r  {SSS: 

AverHe  attendance  in  the  scboob 1 1^  '^^^^^^^^  j  JJ^JJJ 

Ne.  of  persons  between  4  and  16  years  of  agt^              ..  179.968. 

No.  of  persons  under  4,  who  attend  school,            ..            ..  7,844. 

No.  OTer  16;  who  attend  scbool,              .            .                .  11,834. 

Average  length  of  time  of  the  schools  in  months  and  days,  7,  10. 

Wo.  of  teachers  (summer  and  winter  terms)    <  femSes  3*928* 

Average  salaries   paid  per  month,  1  to  males,        33  dollars,    8  cents, 
inoloding  board, « J  -  females,      12      —     75    — 

A^rage  value  of  board  per  month,  |  ^  JPlJ^'e,,       5      Z     85    Z 

Average  salaries  per  month,  excla-  1  of  males,        24      —     14    —• 
aire  of  board,.. .> «•  J  -.  femalesi       6      —     89    .^ 
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Amount  of  monej  raised  by  taxes  ^ 

for  the  support  of  schools,  ioclud-f  jwfvAAi  j  tt       a^ 

ing  only  Ihe  salarie.  of  teachers,  t  ^^'^^  ^'^^  ^  «»<•• 

board,  and  fuel, j 

Amount  of  board  and  fuel  contri- 1  ^„  ^^^^               „. 

buted  for  public  schools, j  2W,iW      —     74    — 

No.  of  incorporated  academies,         •  •                 •                 78. 

Ag:gregate  of  months  dnring^  which  tkey  were  kept  open,  775|h 

Average  number  of  scholars,            •  .                 .               8,701« 

Aggregate  paid  for  tnitioB,              .  57,456  doHars,  59  cents. 
lio,  of  unincorporated  academies,  priTtte  schook,  and  schook  kept  to 

prolong  common  schools,                  •  «                     1,806. 

Aggregate  number  of  months  kept  open,  ,                     •         8,324. 

Average  number  of  scholars,              •  «                          28,635. 

Agg  regate  paid  for  tuition,  ^          .            *  24 1 , 1 1 4  dollars,  20  oentt. 

Amount  oflocal  funds,             ^    ,             ,  821,079     65     

Income  from  the  same,            "    *            .  15,270     —    89    

Besides  the  sums  raised  for  Education,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts tax  themselves  for  support  of  the  Poor.  In  1838,  there 
were,  in  the  whole  State,  15,069  paupers,  who  were  maintained 
at  an  expense  of  325,092  dollars,  7  cents.  The  average  wetify 
cost  of  each  pauper  in  the  almshouse  was  63  cents,  or  Ss.  5|d. 
Sterling. 


Art.  VIL — 1*  Speech  of 'the  Eight.  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere^ 
March  12,  1841. 

.     2.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  BuaseO^  May  7,  1841. 

8.  Speech  of  the  Right  £fiw.  Sir  Robert  Ped,  May  18,  1841. 

4.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere.  May   10, 
1841.  ^ 

5.  Speech  of  the  Right  Han.  Francis  Baring,  May  17,  1841. 

6.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Palmerston^  Ma^4i7j 
1841. 

7.  Common^Sense  View  of  the  Sugar  Question.    LondoB,  Bw9. 
1841,  ^ 

^HB  history  and  the  prospects  of  the  manu&cturing  indoBtrr 
-*•  of  Great  Britain,  have  long  excited  mixedfeeliog*  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain>  of  pride  and  of  reeret,  of  satisfaction  and 
of  uneasiness,  in  all  thinking  minds.  We  have  raised  the  value 
of  British  industry  fer  beyond  the  value  of  that  of  any  otber 
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EuropeaB  commonity*     We  have  aecumnlated  a  capital  far 
^jcceediiiff,  both  poudyel]^  and  in  relation  to  our  population,  that 
of  anj  ower  existing  nation^  or  indeed  of  any  nation  whose  his- 
tory IS  knowm.     Though  struggling  with  a  bad  climate  and  a 
jnoaerately  fertile  soil^  that  industry  and  that  capital  have  made 
our  land  more  raluable  than  any  otner  country  of  equal  extent. 
la  no  portion  of  Europe  does  the  whole  amount  of  wages  bear 
«o  large  a  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  labourers ;  or  the 
^whole  amount  of  profit  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants ;  or  the 
-whole  ansouBt  of  rent  to  die  whole  cultirable  area.     So  far  as 
^vealth  has  been  our  object,  we  have  been  successful  beyond  the 
-dreams  of  avarice.     And  our  success  has  not  been  obtained  by 
%lie  sacrifice  of  present  enjoyment*     We  have  not  gprown  rich  by 
parsimony.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  portions  of  our  own 
<M>antrvmen,  the  English,  and  they  form  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Britain,  are  not  a  saving  people.     In  every  occupation 
and  in  every  rank — among  labourers,  mechanics,  shopkeepers, 
capitalists,  and  proprietors — there  is  a  tendency  to  the  display 
ana  the  consumption  of  wealth  little  known  on  the  Continent. 
The  Government  has  been  still  more  extravagant  than  its  sub- 
jects ;   so  that  we  have  exhibited  the  strange  spectacle  of  a 
nation  rising  rapidly  to  enormous  wealth  in  the  midst  of  profuse 
public  and  private  expenditure. 

But  sacrifices  we  have  made,  and  they  are  very  serious  oneSf 
both  as  they  affect  our  present  happiness,  and  as  they  endanger, 
at  no  remote  period,  our  future  welfare ;  and  we  have  diminisned 
ihe  advantages  of  our  position,  aggravated  the  difficulties  which 
are  necessai^y  incidental  to  it,  and  multiplied  tenfold  its  dangers^ 
by  legislative  errors  which  we  are  now  beginning,  we  trust  not 
too  late,  to  rectify. 

Some  dangers,  some  difficulties,  are,  as  we  have  said,  inci- 
dental to  our  position.  What  they  are,  will  be  best  seen  by  com- 
paring the  state  of  our  labouring  populaUon  with  that  of  the 
nations  which  surround  us. 

In  every  other  portion  of  Europe,  indeed  in  every  other  por- 
iioB  of  the  civilised  world,  the  bulk  of  the  free  population  are 
occupiers  or  proprietors  of  Land ;  employing  themselves  partly  in 
raisififf  food  for  their  own  consumption,  and  partly  in  rough 
iranunctures  for  their  own  use.  The  cottage  of  the  French 
Pageam  or  of  the  German  Bauer ^  is  a  much^  worse  habitation 
Amn  that  of  the  PpgK^h  labourer — ^but  it  is  his  own.  He  feeds 
on  the  inferior  vq;ttables,  or  on  a  bread  which  would  be  re- 
jected by  an  English  beggar-»bnt  they  come  from  his  own 
nidea  or  1m  own  field,  llii  dress  is  coarse  and  ill-aade— 
b«t  hit  linea  hat  pt^pa  been  grown,  q^un,  and  worea  in 
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lis  ownhou8e;  and  his  woollen  gannents  are  often  the  pro- 
duce of  his  own  sheep.  He  is  not  a  diligent  workman — but 
he  is  almost  always  working.  He  does  nothing  well — but  a 
great  many  things  tolerably.  Both  his  labour  and  his  skill  are 
diffused,  instead  of  being,  like  the  Englishman's,  concentrated. 
Such  a  population  may  be  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-lodged ;  but 
it  is  at  least  secure  of  employment.  The  only  accidents  to  which 
it  is  subject,  are  the  accidents  of  the  seasons.  Such  a  popula- 
tion necessarily  acquires  habits  of  economy  and  prudence.  Every 
head  of  a  family  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  capitalist.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  make  present  sacrifices  for  future  objects ;  to  reserve  a 
portion  of  his  crop,  for  seed  ;  and  to  proportion  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  the  remainder  to  the  number  of  days  that  must  elapse 
before  the  harvest  recurs.  The  greatest  of  all  improvidences, 
improvident  marriage,  is  repressed,  partly  by  the  comparative 
unproductiveness  of  the  labour  of  women  and  children — partly 
by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  house  and  land  for  a  new  family, 
except  on  the  death  of  a  previous  occupant — partly  by  legal  re- 
strictions— and  still  more  efi*ectually  by  the  customs  which  these 
different  causes  have  produced. 

Such  a  population  has  almost  always  a  deep  respect  for  pro- 
perty and  for  authority.  Every  man  values  highly  his  own 
small  possessions,  and  reverences  the  law  which  protects  them. 
And  even  if  the  law  become  oppressive  instead  of  protective, 
a  scattered  peasantry  have  neither  the  knowledge,  the  habits, 
nor  the  opportunities,  which  would  enable  them  to  combine  in 
resisting  it.  A  tranquil,  unadvancing,  indolent,  but  frugal  and 
contented  poverty,  with  little  to  hope,  but  still  less  to  fear,  is  the 
fitate  of  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  continental  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Britain,  particularly  in  England, 
the  very  largQ  majority  of  the  population  consists  of  labourers 
hired  by  the  week  or  by  the  day,  dependent  for  subsistence 
aolely  on  their  wages,  and  for  their  wages  solely  on  the  will  of 
their  master.  Both  the  skill  and  the  diligence  of  the  British 
workman  are  unrivalled  ;  hence,  when  these  admirable  qualities 
are  well  directed,  the  h^h  value  of  his  labour,  and  the  large 
amount  of  his  wages.  But  the  skill  and  diligence  of  each  indi- 
vidual can  be  applied  to  only  a  few  purposes,  and  are  useful  only 
under  numerous  and  complicated  conditions..  The  continental 
workman  may  in  general  be  compared  to  the  tools  which  he 
uses — his  axe  or  his  spade, — an  instrument  of  no  great  efficiency, 
but  always  fit  for  independent  use.  The  British  workmen,  and 
iiH>re  especially  the  most  numerous  classes,  those  employed  in 
■manufactures,  resemble  the  component  parts  of  the  vast  machines 
.ivhich  they  direct.     Separately  taken^  they  are  as  useless  as  a 
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single  wheel  or  a  single  roller.  Combined  with  many  hundreds 
or  many  thousands  of  others,  each  helpless  when  alone,  a  hun- 
dred  families  can  produce  results  which  could  not  have  been  ob*- 
tained  by  the  individual  labour  of  a  thousand.  But  the  instant 
the  moving  power  that  animates  one  of  these  great  bodies  ceases 
to  act — the  instant  the  engine  ceases  to  be  supplied  with  water, 
or  the  factory  with  capital^— the  component  parts  lose  their  mu- 
tual support,  and,  with  that  support,  (heir  value.  The  engine 
t)ecomes  old  iron,  the  spinners  and  weavers  become  paupers. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  classes  exposed  to  such  contin^ 
^encies,  would  save  in  their  prosperity  a  fund  to  support  them 
in  adversity.  But  such  is  not  the  habit  of  the  English. 
They  have  not  been  accustomed,  like  their  continental  nvalsy 
to  treat  their  earnings  as  the  means  of  further  production^ 
or  even  of  future  support.  When  wages  are  high,  they  work 
fewer  hours  and  inhabit  better  houses;  and,  if  there  still  remain  a 
superfluity,  the  women  and  girls  waste  it  in  dress,  and  the  men 
in  drink  or  luxurious  living*  When  wages  fall,  they  endeavour 
to  increase  their  earnings  by  more  assiduous  labour,  and  to 
economize,  first  in  house-rent,  then  in  dress,  then  in  fuel,  and 
ultimately  in  food.  When  their  earnings  become  insufficient  for 
H  maintenance,  they  throw  themselves  on  the  parish.  The  virtue 
which  they  possess  the  least  is  providence. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  greatest  of  all  improvi«> 
dences  is  improvident  marriage.  But  among  many  classes^ 
perhaps  among  most  classes,  of  mere  labourers,  although  it  may 
be  clear  that  the  usual  period  of  marriage  is  far  too  early,  and 
that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body  would  be  much  promoted  if  that 
period  were  generally  retarded,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  any  given 
marriage  is  improvident  The  great  object  of  machinery  is  to  sup* 
ply  strength  and  skill ;  its  great  triumph  is  to  render  the  labour 
of  women  and  children  as  efficient  as  that  of  men  ;  and  in  many 
extensive  branches  of  manufacture  this  has  been  effected.  A  girl 
of  eighteen  can  attend  to  a  power-loom  as  well  as  a  full  grown 
man ;  a  child  of  thirteen  is  more  valuable  as  a  piecer  than  an 
adult — its  touch  is  more  sensitive,  and  its  sight  is  more  acute. 
A  factory  lad  of  eighteen  who  marries  a  factory  girl  of  the  same 
age,  finds  himself  immediately  richer ;  and  although  he  may  be 
pinched  during  some  of  the  following  years,  yet  as  each  child  at- 
tains the  age  of  nine  years  it  can  earn  more  than  its  support ;  and 
the  earnings  of  three  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  six- 
teen can,  in  prosperous  times,  support  the  whole  family.  ,It  was 
under  the  influence  of  this  enormous  stimulus,  with  some  assist- 
ance from  immigration,  that  the  population  of  our  manufacturing 
districts  increased  during  the  thirty  years  that  elapsed  betweM 
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1801  and  1831— the  last  period  for  wUch  the  returns  are  pub- 
lished— at  a  rate  equalled  only  in  some  portions  of  America. 
During  the  ten  years  between  ISOlto  1811,  the  papulation  of 
Lancashire  increased  at  the  rate  of  23  per  cent ;  during  the  next 
ten  years  at  the  rate  of  27  per  cent;  and  during  the  last  ten  years 
also  at  the  rate  of  27  per  cent.  That  of  Lanark  increased  at  the 
rate  of  3 1  per  cent  in  the  first  period ;  of  27  per  cent  in  the  second  ; 
and  of  30  per  cent  in  the  third.  At  tbe  be^nning  iA  thai 
period,  in  1801  the  two  most  populous  counties  in  Scotland 
were  Lanark  and  Perth ;  the  former  containing  146,000  inhabi- 
tants, the  latter  126,000.  At  the  end  oi  the  period,  in  1831, 
Lanark  contained  316,000,  and  Perth  only  142,000.  While  the 
population  of  the  manufacturing  county  increased  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  100  per  cent,  that  of  the  agricultural  district  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  less  than  14  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period,  the  population  of  the  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  a  district 
chiefly  agricultural,  rose  fjrom  158,000  to  190,000 ;  that  of  the 
West  Riding,  a  manufacturing  district,  from  565,000  to  976,000. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  how  much  the  habits  which 
we  have  described,  must  aggravate  the  sufferings  incident  to  any 
serious  interruption  of  our  manufactures.  The  millions  whom  we 
have  crowded  into  densely-peopled  districts,  are  accustomed  not 
merely  to  prosperity,  but  to  constantly  advancing  prosperity. 
All  their  calculations  assume  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for. 
labour — a  demand  which  shall  absorb  a  supply  quite  unrestrained 
by  any  prudential  checks.  A  painful  question  follows,  as  to  the 
temper  and  the  conduct  which  may  be  expected  from  them  under 
a  reversed  state  of  circumstances.  If  the  demand  for  British 
manufactures,  instead  of  increasing,  should  diminish ;  if  the  new 
swarm  of  candidates  which  every  year  throws  into  the  labour* 
market  should  be  rejected ;  if  the  employment  of  all  should  be- 
come precarious;  if  many  establishments  should  be  disconti- 
nued, and  others  give  work  only  for  three  or  four  days  a*week ; 
if  the  wages  for  this  diminished  and  irregular  work  should  them- 
selves be  diminished ;  if  a  family,  accustomed  to  earn  forty  shil- 
lings a-week,  and  to  a  proportionate  expenditure,  should  fiedl  to  an 
income  of  nine  or  ten  shillings,  and  no  prospect  of  improvement 
were  afforded — what,  we  repeat,  is  the  temper  and  the  conduct  to 
be  expected  from  the  sufferers?  Are  they  likely  to  treat  these 
evils  as  mere  calamities,  or  as  injuries?  If  as  injuries,  are  their 
habits  likely  to  induce  them  to  patience,  or  to  attempts  at  re- 
dress, or  resistance  ?  If  patience  is  not  to  be  expected  from  them, 
are  their  struggles  likely  to  be  formidable? 

We  fear  tluit,  to  every  one  of  these  questions,  we  must  give 
an  alarming  answer. 
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If  the  commercial  policy  of  the  British  legislature  bad  beea 
prudent,  or  barely  impartial;  if  our  ralers  bad  been  wise  eoougb 
to  know,  that  in  a  state  of  freedom  industry  will  spontaneously 
take  the  most  productive  course ;  or  just  enough  to  feel,  that  inter- 
ference in  favour  of  one  class  of  producers,  or  one  class  of  pro- 
prietors, to  the  injury  of  any  other  class,  or  of  the  community  in 
Seneral,  is  injustice,  even  if  it  be  not  folly  ;  if,  in  pursuance  of 
lese  principles,  they  had  allowed  every  man  to  exert  himself  in 
the  mode  wLicfa  be  tnouo;bt  most  advantageous,  the  Government 
might  have  to  deplore  the  misfortunes  of  trade,  but  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  them.  Or  if  it  had  been  guilty  of  interfe- 
rence, but  had  interfered  only  from  ignorance;  if  errors  of  jodg- 
nent  bad  been  the  only  errors  of  which  it  could  be  accused ;  if 
the  members  of  the  legislature  could  not  be  charged  with  direct 
aelfisbness ;  if  they  could  not  be  accused  of  legislating,  at  the 
ezpente  of  the  public,  for  the  benefit,  or  aupposea  benefit,  of  the 
claH  to  which  they  belong,  though  the  detection  of  lb 
might  lower  them  tu  public  estimation,  it  would  not  o( 
lie  resentment. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  at  length  how  far  ei 
assumptions  is  irom  the  truth. 

For  centuries,  the  Government  has  laboured  to  fett 
direct  the  industry  of  the  people.  Instead  of  confini 
its  tme  task  of  defending  its  subjects  from  foreign  a 
violence  and  fraud,  it  has  taken  on  itself  the  task  a 
them,  or  of  rendering  certain  classes  of  them,  rich, 
tated  to  them  what  they  shall  produce,  and  to  ' 
■ball  sell,  and  what  they  shall  purchase,  and  to  wl 
they  shall  resort.  It  has  considered  the  whole  b( 
sumers  as  a  prey  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  dass,  or  to 
of  a  class,  that  chose  to  ask  for  a  monopoly.  And  wl 
has  complained  of  the  privileges  granted  to  ano 
bribed  it  into  acquiescence  by  allowing  it  to  infiii 
injustice  ou  the  public.  In  order  to  benefit  the  cl 
in  exporting  supplies  to  the  colonies,  it  prohibits  or 
direct  trade  between  the  colonies  and  foreign  countri< 
to  induce  the  colonies  to  submit  to  these  prohibitions 
tions,  it  prohibits  or  restricts  the  importation  into 
Mlands  of  ibreigD  colonial  commodities,  the  public 
each  set  of  rules ;  6rst,  by  being  confined  to  the  m 
British  colonies ;  and  secondly,  oy  those  colonies  be 
and  that  market  rendered  still  more  unfavourable  bj 
tions  laid  on  the  colonies.  To  benefit  the  Inmberen 
and  the  owners  of  some  old  vessels  fit  only  for  tl 
timber  trade»  it  inposes  duties  Crom  500  to  100  per 
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best  timber,  because  it  is  the  cheapest ;  daties  not  only  not  jpro- 
ductive,  but  positively  injurious  to  the  revenue.  To  reconcile 
the  shipowners  to  the  additional  expense  of  about  15  per  ceot 
thus  imposed  on  British  «hip-building,  it  imposes  higher  duties 
on  the  same  commodities  when  imported  *in  a  foreign  than  in  a 
British  ship.  To  benefit  the  British  tanner,  it  aubjeets  foreiga 
tanned  leather-to  a  prohibitory  duty;  and  it  purchases  the  silence 
of  the  manufacturers  who  use  leather  for  their  material,  by  in« 
posing  prohibitory  duties  on  almost  every  foreign  commodity,  of 
which  leather  forms  a  part.  The  favourites,  of  course,  of  the 
legislature^  have  been  the  landowners,  the  class  to  which  they 
themselves  belong.  The  importation  of  cattle, -sheep,  swine, 
beef,  lamb,  mutton,  and  pork,  they  absolutely  <prohibit;  aad 
on  grain,  they  impose  duties  which,  on  an  average,  raise  the  priee 
of  bread  20  per  cent ; — which  cramp  our  trade,  which  convert  our 
customers  into  our  rivals,  which  lower  wages,  and,  what  is  per- 
haps a  still  greater  evil  in  a  8ocie(>y  constituted  as  ours  is,  rencler 
employment  uncertain. 

if  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  rulers  of  this  country,  we 
repeat  the  question,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  conduct  of  their 
subjects  if  such  a  reverse  as  we  have  alluded  to  should  occur? 
When  they  are  told,  and  told  with  truth,  that  the  government 
has  ventured  to  assume  the  direction  of  manufactures  and  trade; 
when  they  are  told,  and  truly  told,  that  it  has  ^sed  this  mon- 
strous usurpation  for  the  benefit,  or  the  supposed  benefit,  not  of 
the  many,  but  of  the  few  ;  when  they  find,  tnat  of  all*<he  monopo- 
lies which  it  has  conferred,  that  which  it  enforces  most  rigid)y> 
and  maintains  most  pertinaciously,  is  the  monopoly  of  food;  when 
they  find,  that  this  is  the  monopoly  which  'inflicts  on  them  the 
most  suffering,  and  gives,  or  is  intended  to  give,  to  the  govern- 
ing class  the  greatest  immediate  profit — are  they  likely  to  en* 
dure  it  as  a  misfortune  or  to  resent  it  as  an  injury  ?  If  they  re- 
sent it,  we  repeat,  what  form  is  their  resentment  likely  to  take- 
sulky  submission,  or  fierce  struggles  for.  redress  ?  and,  in  the  lat- 
ter alternative,  to  what  degree  are  they  formidable? 

These  questions  scarcely  require  an  answer.  The  manufiictoringf 
population  of  Great  Britain  consists ^f  many  millions  of  persons 
concentrated  .in  towns,  or  in  distriots  as  populous  as  towns,  accus- 
tomed to  political  discussion ;  with  their  own  leaders  and  their  own 
press ;  organized  in  combinations,  with  executive,  deliberative, 
and  corresponding  officers ;  with  funds  for  the  separate  purpa«eJ 
of  each  distinct  society,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
united  societies ;  and  trained,  by  a  long  <wd  «uccess6il  contest 
against  the  combination  laws,  to  elude  or  to  defy  the  authority  of 
the  state.     Such  a  population  is  formidable  even  in^^iosperity; 
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it  would  become  doubly  formidable  in  adversity,  even  tbougk 
that  adversity  arose  from  causes  involving  no  blame  to  the  go^- 
remment.  But  if  it  were  miserable,  and  could  trace  its  misery 
directly  to  the  legislature;  if  it  could  accuse  the  governing  body, 
not  of  error,  but  of  oppression  and  robbery  ;  if  it  felt  itself  sacri*. 
ficed  to  the  rents  of  landlords,  and  to  the  profits  of  sugar  planters 
and  timber  merchants — what  limits  can  we  assign  to  its  passions 
or  to  ite  violence  ?  Are  we  sure  that  our  wealth,  our  j^olitical 
greatness,  or  even  our  constitution,  would  come  out  safely  from 
Buch  a  struggle  ? 

We  are  grieved  to  come  forward  as  alarmists.  We  deplore  the 
necessity,  and  do  not  much  like  the  character ;  but  we  believe 
that  the  dangers  which  we  have  faypothetically  suggested  are 
really  imminent;  and  we  feei  it  to  be  a  duty  to  state  to  the 
public  the  grounds  of  our  conviction. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  we  possessed  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  supremacy  which  no  other  nation  has  ever  at- 
tained. Pohitively,  indeed,  neither  our  trade  nor  our  industry 
were  nearly  as  extensive  as  they  are  now ;  nor  was  it  possible 
that  thev  should  be  so  when  our  population  did  not  exceed 
two-thircis  of  its  present  amount,  but  relatively  to  other  na- 
tions they  were  much  greater.  We  had  enjoyed  internal  peace 
while  every  country  in  Europe  had  been  laid  waste  by  war, 
and  every  capital  had  been  held  by  an  enemy.  We  had  be- 
come the  workshop  of  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
seemed  willing  to  continue  a  relation  from  which  it  benefited  as 
mach  as  ourselves.  But  for  this  purpose  our  own  consent  was 
necessary.  If  we  wished  to  sell,  we  must  buy  ;  if  we  wished  to 
increase  our  sales  in  proportion  to  our  increasing  population,  we 
must  increase  our  purchases  in  the  same  proportion.  Our  first  act 
was  to  establish  a  corn  law.  We  ^ay  to  establish  a  corn  law  ;  for 
that  which  previously  existed  had,  from  the  altered  value  of 
money,  become  nominal.  By  the  memorable  law  of  18 15,  the  law 
to  which  our  subsequent  calamities  and  our  present  dangers  may 
be  traced,  the  importation  of  wheat  was  absolutely  prohibited  when 
it  was  under  the  famine  price  of  60s.  a  quarter.  Buccher*s  meat  we 
absolutely  prohibited,  whatever  might  be  its  price.  Next  to  meat 
and  bread  — indeed,  in  asfarasthemajority  of  our  population  is  con- 
cerned, next  to  bread — the  most  important  article  of  food  is  sugar. 
We  imposed  on  all  foreign  sugar  prohibitory  duties.  The  north  of 
Earope,  then  the  great  market  for  our  manufactures,  and  within 
a  week's  sail  from  our  shores,  sold  to  us  the  best  timber  and  at 
the  cheapest  rate ;  the  Canadas,  a  distant,  thinly-peopled  country, 
oflfered  us  timber  almost  worthless  for  building  purposes,  and  at 
a  moeh  higher  price.     By  knposing  differential  auties,  rising 
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from  100  to  500  per  cent,  we  forced  the  community  to  resort  to 
the  bad  customer  instead  of  the  good  one — to  use  the  distant 
market  instead  of  the  near  one — to  take  the  inferior  instead  d 
the  superior  commodity,  and  to  pay  for  it  a  larger  jmce.  We 
repealed  in  words  BK>st  of  our  prohibitions,  ezeqrt  when  fiod 
was  concerned ;  but  still  subjected  foreign  manu&ciurss  to  ditiei 
scarcely  ever  falling  below  20  per  cent  on  their  Yalue— that  k, 
on  dieir  value  here ;  all  expenses  ^f  commissioa  and  conTeysDce 
being  added  to  their  original  cost,  and  generally  rising  above 
that  extravagant  rate. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  whole  effects 
of  these  regulations,  if  foreign  natioas  had  submitted  to  then* 
That  they  must  have  been  highly  mischievous,  is  indeed  ohriow. 
As  every  regular  trade  is  a  trade  of  barter — as  every  thinf(  tbat 
we  regularly  import  is,  in  fact,  received  in  exchange  for  Briosh 
manufactures  which  we  export — every  obstacle  to  importstioo 
must  be  an  obstacle  to  exportation.  Every  diminutioo  of 
demand  for  foreign  coraroodiUeSy  must  be  a  diminution  of  demaod 
for  the  British  commodities  with  which,  the  foreign  commodities 
would  have  been  purchased.  They  must  therefore,  under  soy 
circumstances,  have  retarded  the  growth  of  our  manufacCvm 
and  commerce.  Still,  if  we  had  been  able  to  force  fordfn 
nations  to  take  our  commodities,  and  to  pay  for  them  in  the 
forms  which  we  chose  to  approve,  our  condition,  though  £u  less 
favourable  than  it  would  have  been  under  a  system  of  free  tiadei 
would  still  have  been  safe.  But  for  this  purpose  we  must  We 
been  able  to  apply  to  them  the  treatment  which  drore  our 
North  American  colonies  to  resistance  and  separation.  Wesnist 
have  been  able  to  prohibit  them  from  manufacturing  for  then- 
selves,  or  from  trading  with  any  manu&cturing  country  ex- 
cept ourselves.  To  do  this  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  our  cod- 
mercial  policy ;  but,  luckily  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  had  not 
the  power.  The  agriculturists  whose  produce  we  rejected,  of 
course  turned  their  surplus  labour  and  their  surplus  capital  co- 
wards manufactures.  *  You  taxed  us,*  said  a  New-Englaoder, 
*  into  independence,  you  fought  us  into  a  maritime  power,  iikI 
^  you  now  enact  that  we  shall  be  manufacturers.* 

The  new  interests  which  our  folly  had  ereated,  followed  ov 
example  where  we  were  wrong  more  eagerly  than  where  we 
were  right.  Thev  saw  that  our  industry  bad  flourished  in  the 
midst  of  prohibitions  and  restricUons,  and  they  believed  tbt 
it  had  flourished  in  consequence  of  them.  To  these  fetters 
they  gave  the  name  of  protection^  and  called  on  their  govern- 
ments to  impose  them.  Their  governments,  with  the  instinc- 
tive love  of  regulation  and  restraint  by  which  every  goreiD' 
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ment  is  infested,  i^ere  ready  enough  to  answer  the  calL  In 
one  country  indeed,  whose  staple  produce,  since  it  interfered 
with  no  dass  interest  of  eur  own,  we  freely  admitted,  those 
who  benefited  by  our  commerce  resisted  the  alteration.  The 
southern  Anglo-American  states,  whose  cotton  and  tobacco  we 
consent  to  receive,  would  have  separated  from  the  Union  if 
the  Anti- British  tariff  of  1828  had  been  persisted  in ;  and  if  we 
had  continued  to  receive  the  flour  of  the  northern  states,  that 
tariff  would  never  have  Been  imposed.  But  we  deserved  no  such 
support  from  any  European  people.  Foreign  legislatures  could 
lay  no  duties  on  our  products,  they  could  impose  no  restrio- 
ttons  on  our  oommerce,  which  they  could  not  justify,  and  more 
than  justify,  by  our  own  example.  A  network  of  tarifEs  is  gra- 
dually ezcludtng  us  from  our  nearest  and  natural  customers— our 
European  neighbours;  and  confining  us  to  our  own  colonies  and 
dependencies — to  the  semi-barbarians  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  to 
the  young  communities  of  America.  We  cannot  illustrate  this  part 
of  our  subject  more  effectually,  than  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  truly  admirable  and  statesmanlike  speech  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article — 

'  Protection  is  m  rame  that  two  can  play  at.  It  is  impossible  that  m 
great  coantrj  like  England  can  go  on  protecting,  as  it  is  called,  its  vari- 
ous interests,  and  that  other  coantnes  should  not  follow  the  example. 
Can  we  tell  other  conntries  that  they  ought  to  diminish  the  duties  of 
their  tariff;  that  competition  is  the  very  life  of  trade;  that  emulation 
inspires  aotifity  and  enterprise;  and  that  without  eaterprise  and  activity 
commerce  can  nerer  fiourish,  nor  be  beneficial  to  thuse  who  carry  it  on  ? 
tarn  ws  hold  these  doctrines  to  other  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
sist in  oar  own  restrictire  system?  When  we  propound  these 
civil  principles  to  foreign  governments,  they  listen  to  our  arguments 
with  incredulity ;  they  appeal  from  our  doctrines  to  our  practice ; 
they  point  to  our  own  tariff,  and  tell  us  in  diplomatic  paraphrase,  *<  when 
you  alter  your  own  commercial  system  ;  when  you  bring  down  to  a  mo- 
derate amount  your  excessive  import  duties,  we  may  become  converts  to 
your  doctrines,  and  shall  be  ready  to  talk  with  you  about  a  revision  of 
our  own  tariff.'' 

*  I  have  had  to  discuss  these  matters  with  most  of  the  foreign  states 
with  which  we  have  commercial  relations,  and  they  are  all  in  the  same 
stofy.  They  invariably  give  us  to  understand,  that  when  we  ask  them  to 
permit  a  aiore  liberal  admission  of  omr  mannfiictured  goods  into  their 
markets,  we  ought  to  set  them  the  example  by  allowing  a  mors  liberal 
admission  of  tMr  produce  into  our  market.  Commerce,  they  observe, 
is  a  system  of  barter;  and  if  we  exclude  firom  our  ports  their  corn,  their 
timber,  their  sugar,  their  coiipe,  every  great  article,  in  short,  of  their 
produce,  which  they  could  offer  us  in  exchange  for  our  commodities,  how 
can  we  suppose  that  they  can  carry  on  trade  with  us  ? 

•  I  have  said  that  one  great  evfl  of  our  restrictive  system  is,  that  it 
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*  .  «  * 

induces  other  states  to  fancy  that  it  is  the  secret  of  our  prosperity,  ind 
that  it  sets  them  to  imitate  our  example.  Is  this  an  imaginary  etil? 
far  from  it.  In  proportion  as  the  increase  of  communicatiun  betirea 
countries  in  time  of  peace  has  enahled  every  country  to  be  better  in- 
formed  as  to  what  is  going  on  elsewhere,  other  nations  have  seen  mm 
deeply  into  the  details  of  our  restrictive  system,  and  have  been  tempted, 
some  by  ignorance,  some  by  prejudice,  some  from  a  spirit  of  retaliatioBi 
to  imitate  our  example. 

*  First,  there  is  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union,  which  has  spreid 
Itself  over  almost  all  of  the  central  and  northern  states  of  Germany. 
That  league  has  just  renewed  itself  by  treaty  for  twelve  years  from  18^ 
Next  year  their  deputies  will  meet  for  the  purpose  of  revising  tbdr 
tariff;  and  this  Hoase  and  the  country  deceive  themselves  greatly,  if  tbej 
imagine  that  a  perneverance  in  our  restrictive  system,  and  in  oar  pro* 
hibiting  duties,  will  not  induce  the  German  League  to  continae  their 
present  high  duties  upon  our  manufactures,  and  perhaps  to  increase  tboM 
duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shut  our  commodities  out  from  the  nboli 
of  that  part  of  the  market  of  Europe.  Russia  and  Sweden  prohibit  a 
great  number  of  our  manufactures;  and  when  we  ask  them  to  relu 
their  tariff,  they  say,  take  our  corn  and  timber,  and  then  we  wiU  talk 
with  you  about  admitting  your  manufactures  into  our  ports.  Abuut  two 
years  ago,  Sweden  sent  over  here  a  nobleman  of  high  distinction,  and  d 
great  influence  in  his  own  country,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavourinf^tocoiDe 
to  some  agreement  with  us  for  a  mutual  modification  of  the  tariffs  of  tbi 
two  countries  ;  but  timber  was  our  stumbling-block  ;  and  we  had  no  hope 
at  that  time  of  being  able  to  carry  through  Parliament  any  arrangement  of 
our  timber  duties,  that  would  have  met  the  views  of  the  Swedish  goTero- 
ment ;  we  had  had  a  mortifying  experience,  but  a  short  tinie  before,  uf  the 
manner  in  which  any  proposition  of  that  kind  was  likely  to  be  dealt  witbio 
this  House.  France,  which  ought  to  be  a  s^reat  market  foronrcommoditi«; 
France,  a  country  so  near  to  us,  producing  many  things  which  we  wast, 
and  wanting  many  things  which  we  produce ;  France  has  a  tariff  wbicb 
excludes  many  of  our  principal  manufactures.  But  France  will  not  alter 
her  tariff  unless  we  alter  ours.  As  an  instance  of  the  extent  to  whidi 
this  mania  of  protection  rages,  France,  not  content  with  prohibiting  ooi 
cotton  goods,  and  excluding  by  high  duties  our  iron,  has  lately  descended 
to  a  minuteness  of  protection  which  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  to 
indication  of  the  force  of  existing  prejudices  on  these  matters.  France 
has  lately  laid  an  excluding  duty  upon  our  needles  and  tish-hooks,  ior 
the  purpose  of  protecting  that  important  branch  of  her  own  natiooal 
industry  I  The  Belgian8>  too,  are  running  wild  with  the  notion  of 
protection,  and  are  for  excluding,  by  protecting  duties,  almost  every 
thing  which  the  industry  of  man  can  make. 

*  When  you  preach  to  these  foreign  nations  the  absurdity  of  such  pra^ 
tices,  they  reply : — It  is  all  very  well ;  but  we  observe  that  England  htf 
grown  wealthy  and  great  by  these  means,  and  it  is  only  now,  when  other 
nations  are  following  her  example,  that  she  has  discovered  that  this  tys- 
tern  is  a  bad  one :  when  we  shall  have  attained  the  same  pitch  of  con* 
mercial  prosperity  which  England  has  reached,  it  will  then  be  time  enoii^b 
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lor  as  to  a  abandon  a  system  which  perhaps  may  then  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary. It  is  in  rain  we  tell  rhe»e  people  that  England  has  grown  great  and 
pro«peroos,  not  by  means  of  this  fallacious  and  mi^chievuns  system,  but 
in  ^pite  of  it.  It  is  in  vain  we  tell  them  that  this  protective  system  has 
checked  our  growth,  and  has  prevented  the  full  development  of  our 
nfttional  resources.  Until  we  prove  by  our  practice  that  we  are  sincere 
in  our  doctrines,  neither  France,  nor  Belgium,  nor  Germany,  nor 
RusMa,  nor  Sweden,  nor  any  other  country  in  either  hemiftphere,  will  be 
induced  to  relax  their  own  restrictive  and  prohibitory  laws. 

'  The  United  States  of  America  have  imitated  our  example,  and  have 
eatablished  a  protecting  tariff.  The  ill  effects  of  this  tariff  upon  the 
commerce  between  these  two  countries,  has  been  mitigated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Southern  States  are  chiefly  agricultural,  and  have 
few  or  no  manufactures  to  protect;  and  that  thus  the  protecting  tariff  of 
the  north  cannot  prevent  a  great  trade  between  the  two  countries-^tbe 
result  of  which  is  to  send  over  to  us  vast  quantities  of  that  slave  labour 
cotton,  which  all  parties  have  acknowledged  is  so  essential  fur  us  to 
have,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  without.  Yet  no 
mmn  can  doubt  that,  if  England  and  the  United  States  were  mutually  to 
revitie  their  scales  of  import  duties,  the  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  would  greatly  increase.  But  are  the  United  States  the  only 
country  in  America  where  this  vicious  system  has  taken  root  ? 
Mexico  is  following  the  example — and  who,  does  the  House  think, 
mre  the  parties  who  have  petitioned  the  Mexican  government  for 
protection  against  the  importation  of  British  manufactures  into 
Mexico  ?  Why,  some  renegade  sons  of  England,  who  have  established 
ns an u factories  in  Mexico,  and  who  are  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon 
the  Mexican  government  to  exclude,  by  high  protecting  duties, 
British  manufactures  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  they  are 
themselves  making.  Such  is  the  course  which  our  restrictive  system 
induces  other  countries  to  take. 

<  And  what,  then,  is  the  state  of  our  trade  generally  with  other  coun- 
tries ?  It  is  quite  true,  as  stated  by  the  right  hon.  hart,  the  member 
for  Tamworth,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  our  foreign 
trade  to  inspire  despondency;  I  trust  that  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  withered  even  by  this  vicious  system,  though 
it  prevents  their  full  growth  and  development.  But  if  you  examine 
and  analyse  our  foreign  trade,  yon  will  trace  in  it  remarkable  proofs  of 
the  injurious  effects  of  this  system.  You  will  see  how  these  protecting 
laws  cramp  the  industry  of  the  country.  Every  year  a  smaller  and 
•mailer  portion  of  the  manufactures  which  we  export,  consists  of  articles 
in  the  making  of  which  much  labour  and  skill  are  employed.  Every 
year  a  greater  portion  of  our  exports  consists  of  articles  of  an  elementary 
nature,  which  are  not  destined  for  use  and  consumption,  but  are  to  serve 
as  materials  which  are  to  afford  employment  to  the  foreign  manufactu- 
rers. For  instance,  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods  does  not  increase 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  exportation  of  yarn.  Then,  again,  look  to 
our  artisan  and  capitalist.  Both  of  them  are  leaving  the  country.  The 
capitalist  goes  elsewhere,  with  the  notion  of  finding  cheaper  labour:  the 
frtitan  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  better  remuneration  for  hit  industry. 
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Everjr  ymr  oar  prateeting  •jBtem  is  raiting  up  agmst  «■»  ur  itfccr  pwtt 
of  the  world,  uuwufactaring  oompetitorB  ;  mnd  everj  j«ir  Britith  akiil, 
British  indnstryt  mnd  British  cipitai,  are  transferring'  themselves  abrosd, 
to  render  the  competition  of  foreign  co«n tries  oMre  and  more  formidable. 
We  are  thus  ourselves  assisting  to  exclude  our  own  commerce  frooi 
the  markets  of  other  countries*  If  this  system  is  persevered  in,  we 
shall  fit  last  come  down  to  that  spendthrift  industry,  which  is  to  con- 
sist in  exporting  machinery  as  well  as  the  elements  of  maoofaotuns; 
and  when  our  exports  consist  of  capital,  skill,  industry,  machinery,  and 
materials,  we  sbsll  no  doubt  wonder  how  it  happens  that  our  finished 
manu&ctures  are  no  longer  able  to  compete  with  those  of  other  coub« 
tries  in  the  markets  of  the  world.* 

We  are  induced  to  add  another  extract  from  a  different  |m>- 
duction ;  because  it  shows  that,  even  without  the  interference  of 
foreign  goTemments,  our  own  Commercial  Code  is  enough  to 
destroy  our  commerce.  It  forms  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Mulla 
of  Lubeck,  inserted  by  Mr  Hickson  in  hia  Report  to  the  Hand- 
Loom  Commissioners. 

^  Although  our  agricultural  neighbours  in  Mecklenburg^  snd  Holsteia 
complain  much  about  the  present  system  of  corn  laws  in  England,  yet  all 
our  maunfacturers  are  happy  to  see  them  continued.  They  hope  soon 
to  be  able  to  push  the  English  entirely  out  of  foreign  markets,  %nd  to 
furnish  themselves  all  the  articles  we  still  import  from  England.  If 
your  corn  laws  remain  in  sicUu  quo^  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in 
ten  or  fifteen  years  thfere  will  be  very  little  demand  for  English  manu- 
factures on  the  Continent.  If  a  free  trade,  as  formerly,  could  be  re-esta- 
blished in  corn,  the  landowners  would  soon  augment  their  wheat  fields, 
secure  to  themselves  by  it  a  constant  revenue,  and  be  able  to  purchase 
and  consume  a  great  deal  of  British  manufactures  of  all  kinds.  Meck- 
lenburg and  Holstein  alone,  with  1,000,000  inhabitants,  would  beooma 
important  customers  of  England. 

<  I  cannot  understand  the  policy  of  your  government,  by  which,  while 
you  ruin  us,  you  iniure  yourselves  at  the  same  time.  England  is  essen- 
tially a  manufacturing  country ;  we  were  agricultural,  and  were  content 
to  pay  you  with  our  corn  for  your  manufactures ;  now  you  refuse  to  take 
our  corn,  and,  as  we  have  nothing  else  with  which  to  buy,  you  compel 
us  to  manufacture  for  ourselves.  The  policy  yon  are  pursuing,  is  maldag 
the  whole  German  people  your  rivals  instead  of  your  customers.  Clod 
manufactories,  hemp  and  flax  spinning-works,  iron  founderies,  and  hard- 
ware manufacture,  are  increasing  rapidly  among  us,  and  your  cotton 
trade  must  expect  to  compete  more  and  more  with  continental  esta- 
blishments. Every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  steam-mills  in  Germany  | 
and  every  acre  laid  down  in  pasture  transfers  some  of  our  cheap  labour, 
by  which  you  might  be  fed,  to  manufactures,  which,  nltimatelv  driring 
yours  out  of  the  market)  will  cause  a  large  portion  of  your  industrial 
population  to  starve. 

<  To  your  corn  laws  must  be  attributed  the  Prussian  League,  by  which 
your  manufactures  are  already  excluded  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ger- 
man States.  By-and-by,  you  will  not  have  a  market  left  ia  Eurc^.   At 
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OTMent,  bowerer,  Dot  onlf  the  Hmim  TtnriiB  of  Hmmbnr;,  Lvheck,  ind 
Brctam,  bat  the  larg«  proviocn  of  Hotitein,  Mccklenbarg:,  %aA  Laaea- 
bnrgt  Mlmit  all  British  muiufutiirM  free  of  datj.  Bat  of  what  avftil  is 
it  that  we  aft  read;  to  receive  joar  mannfactiirM,  when  ovr  fknncn  and 
peuaati  have  nothing  to  buj  them  with  but  the  prodace  of  the  toil  7 
Receive  onr  com,  and  we  will  in  a  year  or  two  receire  thrice  the 
^motitj  of  goods  we  do  at  present.  Beside*  coal,  ilstet,  salt,  cutlery, 
earthenware,  for  which  we  haTe  always  a  ready  market,  there  are 
iiMnj  articles  we  should  be  g'lad  to  purchase  with  com  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  tre  can  obtajo  frosa  other  coontries  onlr  for 

■  Perhaps  the  most  formidable  comp^tion  m  bsve  to  anlieip«tc,'  adda 
Mr  Hickgon,  ■  is  from  the  United  States  of  America.  Bj  direrting  their  at- 
tention from  agricDlture,  we  hare  made  a  mannfactoring  and  commercial 
nmlio'o  of  a  people  of  tbs  same  habits  of  industrj,  the  same  spirit  of  enle^ 
prise,  with  ourselves.  Already  has  their  progress  been  so  great,  that  the 
export  trade  of  America  is  increasing  in  a  ratio  fonr  times  greater  than  onr 
own.  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  their  forngn  commerce  exceeding  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  within  leas  than  another  twenty  years.  With  the 
g'reat  advantage  of  cheap  food,  the  cerrent  of  emigration  will  coDsIantlj 
be  directed  thither.  Americs  is  regarded  by  msny  of  our  artisans  ae 
their  second  home.  There  many  o^  their  friends  are  settled,  and  oor 
beat  workmen  an  at  all  times  mncb  more  easily  induced  to  (ollowkcapitalist 
to  America,  where  their  own  language  is  spoken,  than  to  France  or  Ger- 
nuBj.  High  wages  in  (he  United  States,  it  is  sniyoeed,  will  be  ait  ob* 
•tftcte  to  mannracturing  pvogrrss ;  bat  this  is  really  ■  veiy  alight  impedU 
ment  where  machinery  is  em)ilo^ed  in  mannTactoree.  Nor  is  the  differ- 
snoa  betweei*  the  wsgee  nf  skilled  artisana  here  and  in  America  very 
great;  they  are  high  in  both  countries.  The  difference  in  America  is 
less  in  favonr  of  the  mechanic  thso  of  the  day-labourer ;  and  (or  working 
cotton.spinning  and  power-loom  machinery  physical  strength  is  not  re- 
quired, and  the  labour  of  women  and  children  can  be  obtained  aa  cheaply 
jn  America  as  in  LancMhire.  Miss  Maninean  stale*,  that  in  Boston  the 
•HiuDgs  of  yoKng  women,  at  needlework,  are  bat  fld.  per  d^. 

'  The  prepress  already  made  in  power-loom  weaving  in  the  United 
States,  proves  that,  in  this  respect,  they  Itave  eooottnlered  no  difficMlties 
whieh  oannet  be  overceme.  Mr  Galbrentb,  of  the  fim  of  Jbhnatoneand 
Galbreath,  Glasgow,  told  me  that  he  was  informed,  npoo  anrhority  upon 
which  he  oonid  depend,  that  already  ihera  were  at  Lowel  4600  power- 
looms  in  foil  operation.  Mr  Galbreath  had  been  led  to  enqoire  into  iba 
■object,  finding  American  -cotton  cloth  competir^  with  hia  own  at 
Canton  j  asd  at  Valparaiso,  monopolising  nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade. 
He  was  in  the  batnt  of  exporting  largely,  but  fere 
fist  gaiawg  apen  him  in  every  third  or  nevtral  mu 

We  rmcnt  tbat  we  ue  cony  to  sppeu  as 
not  the  rareffoing  statements  jtwtiiy  alarm  P  V 
and  doubt,  toat,  oa  the  ef«nt  «f  the  contest  n< 
the  ptine^ilM  of  Monoply  and  Freedom,  not 
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dktte  prosperity  of  the  country— not  merely  the  question, 
whether  the  labouring  population  shall  or  shall  not  consume 
Sugar,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be  taxed  20  per  cent  on  their  bread, 
or  whether  the  higher  classes  shall  submit  to  an  income-tax  ia 
peace— Ibut  the  extension,  and*  even  the  maintenance  of  our 
manufactures  and  commerce ;  and  with  those  manufactures  and 
commerce,  the  permanence  of  our  welfare,  of  our  institutions^  we 
might  almost  say  of  our  civilization,  essentially  depends. 

The  early  progress  of  any  nation  that  attempts  to  rival  us  ia 
manufactures,  must  be  slow.  It  has  to  contend  with  our  ?ast 
capital,  our  mineral  wealth,  our  traditionary  skill,  our  almost 
infinite  division  of  labour,  our  long-established  perseverancei 
energy,  and  enterprise,  our  knowledge  of  markets,  and  with  die 
habits  of  those  who  have  been  bred  up  to  be  our  customeis. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  absence  of  disturbTng 
causes,  we  should  ever  have  lost  a  market  that  we  onoe  pos- 
sessed, or  should  ever  lose  one  which  we  now  enjoy.  In  the 
absence  of  disturbing  causes,  we  might  for  centuries  have  pre- 
served the  su-periority  which  we  possessed  twenty  years  ago, 
and  might  even  now  look  forward  for  centuries  to  come  to  an 
export  trade,  not  merelv  undiminishing,  but  increasing  with  the 
general  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  civilized  world. 
But  if  the  products  of  a  rival  once  meet  us  in  any  third  market 
upon  an  equality,  it  is  a  proof  that  all  these  difficulties  have  been 
surmounted;  If  they  shall  once  have  obtained  a  superiority, 
that  market,  so  far  at  least  as  respects  the  commodity  in  which 
we   find  ourselves  undersold,  is  gone  for  ever..    *  We  find  by 

*  experience/  said  Mr  Gardner,  (a  very  intelligent  manufacturer, 
examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Hand- Loom  Weavers  in  1835,)  4hat  if  we  lose  a  market  one  year, 

*  we  lose  it  altogether.  It  is  not  welL  to  trifle  with  trade :  by 
^  trying  experiments  for  only  one  year,  we  might  shut  ourselves 
^  out.  Once  in  possession  of  the  market^  they  would  keep 
'  it.'  The  explanation  b  to  be  found  in  the  well  known  law 
of  manufacturing  industry,  that^  cceteris  paribus^  with  every  in- 
crease of  the  quantity  produced  the  relative  cost  of  production 
is  diminished ;.  and,  what  is  the  same  in  different  words,  that 
with  every  diminution  of  the  quantity  produced  the  relatire 
cost  of  production  is  increased.  The  larger  the  production 
the  greater  is  the  division  of  labour,  and  consequently  the  skill 
of  the  workman,  the  smaller  the  expense  of  superintendence, 
the  more  extensive  the  use  of  machinery;  in  short,  every  ele- 
ment of  production  becomes  relatively  more  efficient,  and  every 
source  of  expense  is  relatively  diminished.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
price  of  a  manufactured  commodity  falls  as  the  consumption  of 
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it  extends.  Hence  also  tbe  difference  between  the  sum  at  wliich  a 
large  contract  can  be  made,  and  that  which  must  be  paid  on  a  small 
one.  A  single  pin  could  not  be  made  for  a  shilling — when  they 
are  made  by  millions,  a  shilling  can  purchase  them  by  hundreds. 
^  The  instant,  therefore,  that  any  given  class  of  manufocturers 
begin  to  feel  that  their  competitors  are  outstripping  them — 
the  instant  they  find  that  commodities  similar  to  their  own 
meet  them  in  the  market  at  a  lower  price — that  instant  they 
onght  to  know  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  contest  which,  if  its  ele* 
ments  continue  the  same,  must  terminate  ruinously.  If  they  can 
change  those  elements,  they  may  perhaps  regain  their  ground. 
But,  if  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  their  relative  inferiority  must 
become  more  striking  every  year.  The  less  they  produce  the 
greater  will  be  the  relative  cost  of  the  produce ;  while  the  more 
their  rivals  produce,  the  less  will  be  their  relative  cost  of  pro- 
duction. First  comes  a  fall  of  profits,  next  a  reduction  of 
wag'es,  then  irregular  employment  even  at  reduced  wages, 
until  the  capitalist  is  ruined,  or  forced  to  change  his  business 
or  the  seat  of  his  manufacture,  and  the  workman  must  follow 
his  example,  or  be  supported  by  charity.'* 
*  As  soon  as  I  hear  that  a  bale  of  my  goods,*  said  an  eminent 
manufacturer  to  us  some  four  years  ago,  *  is  met  in  the  markets  of 
China  or  Peru  by  a  similar  article  from  Germany  at  a  lower 
price,  that  instant  I  remove  my  establishment  to  the  Tyrol : 
for  I  shall  know  well  what  is  to  follow/  The  warning  was 
given,  and  our  informant  acted  on  it ;  and  his  skill  and  his  capi- 
tal are  now  using  the  fine  water  powers  of  the  Voralberg,  to  aid 
the  competition  which  he  did  not  choose  to  encounter  even  when 
it  was  weaker.  The  contest  indeed,  in  some  respects,  resembles 
a  civil  war :  the  force  that  was  to-day  on  one  side,  may  to-mor- 
row,  if  the  chances  of  success  appear  to  have  altered,  be  found 
on  the  other.  The  capital  which  to-day  employs  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  British  workmen,  may  to-morrow  not  merely  leave 
them  unemployed,  but  actually  be  on  its  way  to  set  to  work  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  their  continental  rivals. 

It  is  obvious  that,  under  such  circumstances,  not  merely 
years,  but  even  months  become  important.  The  evils,  the  dan- 
gers, are  not  only  progressive,  but  progressive  in  an  accelerated 
ratio.  The  cloud  which  long  remained  a  mere  speck  on  the 
horizon,  has  now  rapidly  dilated,  and  may  break  while  we  are 
calculating  the  rate  of  its  approach. 

It  is  with  deep  alarm,  therefore,  that  we  have  observed  the 
sluggishness  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject.     The  manufac- 
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tonsf  diAtrictflt  notwithftUading  thtir  vMt  popuUticm,  are  of^ 
parativety  small  extent,  and  lie  at  a  distance  item  tbe  laetropoltt. 
Until  the  Reform  Act  they  were  almost  totally  unrepresented, 
and  even  now  tbey  possess  a  representation  grossly  inadequste. 
Tbe  receivers  of  rents,  tithes,  dividends  and  salaries,  tat  sort- 
tered  throughout  the  country  :  they  form,  with  colonial  proper 
tors,  professional  men,  and  the  more  opulent  merchants  asd 
bankers,  almost  the  whole  educated  society  of  Britain  and  Ixe^ 
land.  In  that  society  the  manu&cturers  do  not  mix«  They 
muse  reside  among  their  works  and  their  work-people,  in  neigln 
bourhoods  from  which  coal-mines  and  steam-engines  have  banish- 
ed all  whom  business  does  not  detain.  Of  their  situation,  thdr 
wants,  their  feelings,  or  their  sufferings,  little  is  known  in  oat 
House  of  Parliament,  and  nothing  in  the  other,  and  scarcely  any 
thing  by  the  community  at  large.  The  consequence  has  beeHf 
that  the  dangers  which  we  have  described  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  attracted  public  attention.  The  great  majority  of  tbs 
higher  classes  have  never  heard  of  them.  Others,  and  we  lament 
to  find  Sir  Robert  Peel  among  the  number,  disbelieve,  or  affect 
to  disbelieve,  their  e:iistence  ;  and  of  those  who  know  that  then 
is  peril,  very  few  appear  to  be  aware  of  its  ms^nitude  or  its  im- 
minence. It  seemed  probable,  therefore,  that  on  this  occasion, 
as  it  has  often  happened  before  while  escape  was  possible,  the 
danger  would  not  be  known  or  appreciated ;  and  that,  as  we 
repealed  the  Stamp  Act  after  the  North  American  colonies  were 
lost — as  we  emancipated  the  Catholics  after  the  affection  of 
Ireland  was  forfeited — so  we  should  liberalize  our  Commercial 
Code  when  the  preservation  of  our  trade  bad  become  impossible. 
Then,  indeed,  when  half  our  mills  are  stopped,  and  the  otheis 
are  working  short  time — when  the  ruin  which  has  fallen  on  the 
hand-loom  weavers  shall  have  spread  to  the  spinners,  the  power- 
loom  weavers,  the  shipbuilders,  and  the  numberless  trades  that 
depend  on  our  exports  for  their  existence — when  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  have  to  pray  for  rates  in  aid  from  the  surrounding 
parishes,  and  can  justify  their  application  by  showing  their  ab- 
solute inability  to  support  their  own  poor — then,  the  voice  of 
starving  millions  will  be  heard.  Corn  laws,  and  timber  laws, 
and  sugar  laws,  and  differential  duties,  and  sliding  scales,  will 
be  swept  away.  But  would  these  be  the  only  sacrifices  ?  Are 
we  sure  that  the  Peerage,  or  the  Church,  or  even  the  Monafchy i 
could  resist  the  storm  ?  Even  if  the  worst  extremities  should  be 
avoided,  still  the  mischiefs  of  a  sudden  and  total  change,  effected 
by  such  means,  would  be  unutterable ;  and,  in  all  probability^ 
they  would  be  endured  in  vain.  Commerce  and  manufactures 
fly  from  the  seat  of  a  revolution ;  they  languish  under  the  Biefe 
fears  of  a  revolution.     In  agricultural  countriesi  like  Spain  or 
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PkMM,  iwfllutKM,  tboDgfb  i  tdntroyi  tb»  InpfMOflw  w*d  tbe  Bortli 
•f  tba  emtin^  ^cnentiDa,  yet,  in  as  fn  at  le««i  m  the  educated 
tlaMCfl  an  Mnceroed,  it  may  leave  the  elements  of  futare  pro8> 
perity  aniiD|)aired.     Fot  Great  Britain  th^re  fti«  no  such  hc^ie* ; 
with  her  capital  frightened  away,  and  her  fixed  machinery  d*- 
Mroycd,  the  value  of  her  labour  would  unk  at  least  to  the  gene- 
tal  lerel  of  Europe.     She  might  open  her  ports  to  nwn.  kiit  ah* 
would  be  unable  to  purchaae  it ;  she  might  rep 
dDlies,  but  she  would  cease  to  be  a  f;reBt  naritifl 
would  become  the  abode  of  a  potatoe-eating  pop 
and  niserable,  and  therefore  formidable  to  its  govt 
fsncelesa  against  exterior  aggresiioo.     Undersuch 
eauld  we  retain  our  colonies  ?  could  we  retain  ot 
pire  ?  could  we  retain  the  union  with  Ireland  ?  < 
bitb  with  the  public  creditor  ?  could  we  preserve  tl 
of  our  present  power,  or  of  our  present  proaperity '. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  apprehensions,  we  : 
r^ret  the  rontinuing  deficiency  in  the  revenue 
Means  of  forcing  the  public  to  look  at  the  state  of 
at  the  monstrous  code  by  which  it  is  fettered,     h 
far  more  practical  importance,  it  afforded  the  meai 
alMsea,  and  even  to  individuals — '  Unless  you  « 

*  allow  ua  to  increase  the  revenue   by  dimiuiehi 
'  nnst  tax. you.     If  you  wish  sugar  to  continue  ai 

*  ot  bfead  at  9d.  a  loaf,  you  must  pay  for  those 

'  tax  of  L.SO  on  your  bouse,  or  perhaps  L.SOO  on 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  remarkable  speech  me 
li«»d  of  this  article,  stated,  that  to  meet  the 
L.3,400,000  in  the  income  of  the  present  year,  th 
k«d  only  four  courses  to  pursue, —  1.  By  petty  tu 
■p  a  part  of  the  deficiency,  providing,  of  course,  fo'i 
By  tne  issue  of  Exchequer  bills — that  is,  by  boi 
To  raise  the  whole  bya  loan.  3dly,  Toadd  greatl 
tsxntion  of  the  country  ;  and  4thly,  By  diminisfai 
impwt  duties,  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  increaf 
and  innense  the  comforU  of  the  people.  In  b<^  ! 
four  expedients  are  reducible  to  two — increased  ta 
proved  taxation ;  for  borrowing  is  merely  taxatien  d 
when  it  does  come,  with  the  severity  of  compound  i 
meet  this  year's  deficit  of  L.2,400.000  by  borro 
cent,  the  deficit  next  year  will  be  L.S,4g6,000; 
ficit  of  the  year  and  the  interest  of  the  loan — and 
will  be  a  burden  imposed  on  the  country  for  e 
therefore,  this  year,  if  the  events  of  the  last  two  i 
I  the  adoption  of  aueh  a  eoorae,  will  rendt 
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to  raise  next  year,  and  indeed  for  an  indefinite  period,  L.2,496,000 
a-year  by  taxation,  either  increased  or  improved,  instead  oC 
L.2,400,000.  The  delay  of  a  single  year  will  cost  the  country,  for 
ever,  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  annual  grant  for  the 
purposes  of  Education ;  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  annual 
expense  of  the  Poor-Law  Commission — an  expense  which  hai 
been  the  pretext  for  so  many  petitions. 

Many  circumstances  concurred  to  render  more  than  usually 
perceptible  the  advantage  of  adopting  improved  instead  of  in- 
creased taxation.  A  series  of  crops,  all  rather  inferior  to  the 
usual  average  in  amount,  and  some  in  quality,  had  materially 
raised  the  price  of  wheat,  particularly  of  good  wheat.  A  dimin- 
ished supply  of  sugar  from  our  own  possessions — the 
supply  to  which  our  present  tariff  confines  us — had  increased, 
in  a  still  greater  proportion,  the  price  of  sugar.  Commercial 
difficulties,  arising  in  a  great  measure  from  the  irregular  im* 
portation  of  corn,  occasioned  by  the  fluctuating  duty,  aided  by 
the  tendencv  of  a  high  price  of  provisions  to  produce  a  low  rate 
of  wages,  nad  occasioned  distress  so  extensive  as  almost  to 
deserve  to  be  called  universal  among  the  largest  body  of  our 
labourers — those  engaged  in  manufactures.  Their  employment 
had  become  irregular,  and  their  wages,  when  employed,  had 
fallen ;  while  the  prices  of  the  commodities  on  which  their 
waives  are  chiefly  expended,  had  risen.  The  Report  and  the 
Evidence  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  ^  Im- 
port Duties,'  had  produced  a  deep  and  wide  impression.  Al- 
though the  worst  effects  of  the  protective  system— the  grow- 
ing danger  to  which  it  exposes  our  export  trade — was  little  un- 
derstood— we  believe,  indeed,  that  it  is  little  understood  erea 
now ;  yet  the  immediate  effects  of  that  system  on  the  price  of 
the  principal  articles  of  consumption,  and  on  the  revenue,  began 
to  be  perceived.  The  public  began  to  see,  that,  as  to  many 
of  those  articles,  the  best  market  was  absolutely  barred  against 
them;  and  that,  as  to  many  others,  it  was  mischievously  con- 
fined. They  began  to  perceive  that  they  were  suffering  under 
an  oppressive  taxation^  not  merely  without  benefit  to  the  rere- 
nue,  but  to  its  loss.  Whatever  may  be  the  burdens  imposed 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  empire  for  the  purposes  of 
external  security,  or  for  those  of  internal  tranquillity  and  im- 
provement, or  of  fidelity  to  our  engagements,  they  will  be  cheer- 
fully submitted  to.  Nothing^  will  be  grudged  for  the  maintenance 
of  tne  public  faith,  or  for  the  keeping  up  our  military  and  nafal 
establishments ;  for  the  proper  splendour  of  the  monarchy ;  for  the 
support  of  the  ministers  of  religion  and  justice ;  or  for  the  exten- 
sion of  education.     The  sacrinces  necessary  for  these  purposei 
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will  be  readily  undergone.  But  men  became  indignant  when 
they  found  that  the  taxation  under  which  they  were  labouringi 
instead  of  increasing  the  revenue  devoted  to  these  great  objects, 
actually  diminished  it ;  when  they  found  that  a  loss  of  twenty 
or  thirty  millions  to  the  conBumer,  produced  a  further  loss  of  fire 
or  six  millions  to  the  exchequer. 

The  feeling  which,  in  this  country,  is  a  necessary  precursor  to 
any  great  change — the  feeling  that  that  change  was  necessary  and 
inevitable — began  to  prevail.   And  its  extension  was  most  power- 
fully assisted  by  the  consideration  which  forced  itself  even  on  the 
most  careless  minds — what  must  be  the  alternative  while  that 
change  was  deferred.  The  deficit  existed  and  was  increasing.  An 
income  tax,  a  duty  on  the  devolution  of  land,  a  house  tax,  an  in- 
creased window  tax,  further  duties  on  horses,  servants,  and  car- 
riages— such  were  the  expedients  which,  though  they  might  be 
delayed  by  loans,  only  to  be  aggravated,  must  be  ultimately  re- 
sorted to,     At  length  it  seemed  probable  that  the  cause  of  that 
helpless  body,  the  great  mass  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  might  be 
taken  up  with  some  prospect  of  success.     At  length  it  seemed 
probable,  that  a  Buduet  which  would  relieve  our  financial  diffi- 
culties  by  adding  to  our  comforts — which  would  benefit  the  Ex- 
chequer by  benefiting  the  consumer — might  be  accepted  for  the 
sake  of  its  immediate  and  palpable  efiects ;  although  its  still 
greater  but  more  remote  advantages — the  security  which  it  would 
give  to  our  existing  commerce,  and  the  avenues  which  it  would 
open  to  the  extension  of  our  trade — might  be  unperceived  or  un- 
dervalued.   And  while  these  circumstances  rendered  the  late  Ses- 
uon  an  eminently  favourable  opportunity  for  proposing  such  a 
Budget,  there  were  others  which  rendered  its  early  adoption 
peculiarly    important.      Our    commercial    treaty  with    Brazil 
was  entered  into  for  fifteen  years;   expiring  in   1842,  on  two 
years'  notice.     Under  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  they  admit 
our  commodities  at   a    duly  not    exceeding  fifteen   per    cent 
advaiorem.     It  contains  no  stipulation  as  to  the  amoun 
to  which  we  may  subject  theirs  ;  and  on  their  staple,  s 
impose  one  of  300  per  cent.    They  have  testified  their  i 
batton,  by  giving  the  earliest  possible  notice  for  the  tei 
of  the  treaty.    In  1842,  also,  the  UniUd  States  of  Amei 
reconsider   their   tariff.      The  admission  of  their  grai 
secure  the  votes  of  the  corn-growing  states,  and  pre 
alteration  unfavourable  to  us ;  as  it  would  have  prevented 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  our  minister,  Mr  Addington,  (be 
enactment  of  its  objectionable  parts.     Our  commercial 
with  these  great  eonntriea — the  best  foreign  markets  tel 
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caiioot  remain  stationary.  We  ttand  in  the  remarioable  poiitiaa 
of  being  able  to  make  to  them  conceatuons,  as  thev  are  called^ 
which  will  be  still  more  beneficial  to  ourselves;  and  to  ask  froa 
them  concessions  by  which  they  will  be  gainers.  Such  a  favour- 
able field  for  commercial  4iplomacy  was  never  opened  befbit. 
Another  ground  for  immediate  action  was  the  state  of  feelijig  is 
Northern  Germany.  The  states  forming  the  north-western  Ger- 
iran  Commercial  League — a  League  adopting  the  tariff  which,  next 
to  that  of  Switzerland  is  the  most  liberal  in  Europe — were  at  dit 
be^nning  of  the  Session  proposing  the  prolongation  of  the  leagie. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissionen  ob 
Hand- Loom  WeaverSv  shows  the  use  which  miglit  be  made  of 
this  state  of  things  : — 

*  Tbe  treaty  is  not  yet  complete*  and  we  are  etroaglj  of  opiaioa  tlMtt 
{avonrabLe  opportanity  now  exists  for  an  arrang^oient  between  jatt 
Majesty *8  Government  and  the  coaDtries  constitatin^  the  Norths Westen 
League,  which  would  be  beneficial  in  its  immediate  results,  and  stiU  more 
60  by  the  example  which  its  benefits  would  in  time  hold  out  to  the  rett 
of  Germany.  A  very  few  concessions  on  our  part,  and  still  fewer,  if 
indeed  any  be  required,  on  theirs,  would  produce  an  increase  of  commerce 
between  the  two  countries,  which  would  be  aseful  to  us,  but  of  conm 
much  more  so,  from  the  proportion  it  would  bear  to  the  rest  of  tbc^ 
commerce,  to  the  countries  oonstitntiog  the  North- Western  League.  1^ 
the  influence  of  sach  an  exasi|^le  we  attach  great  importance.  Tki 
qmestious  whether  freedom  of  commerce  is  or  is  not  a  pabUc  benefit— 
whether  what  is  called  protection  is  or  not  a  public  mischief—^aie  10 
longer  considered  in  Germany  by  those  alone  who  make  political  scieoce 
their  study.  Tbey  are  canvassed  by  merchants,  manufactarerf,  aai» 
what  is  still  more  important,  by  consumers.  In  every  part  of  Germur 
in  which  the  individual  interests  of  local  manufacturers  do  not  prevait 
not  merely  a  belief  in  the  superior  advantages  of  free  trade,  but  an  earnest 
desire  for  it,  is  extending.  This  is  particularly  the  ease  in  tbe  smaller 
states  constituting  the  North- Western  League,  in  the  Hane  Towns,  afld 
tbe  Grand  Duchies  of  Mecklenbirg,  and  in  tbe  vast  regions  fonniiig  the 
Austrian  empire.  In  general,  it  will  be  fbnnd  that  tbe  benefits  of  cos* 
merce  are  best  understood  in  the  smaller  states:  because  the  lets  tk 
state  the  greater  is  the  proportion  which  its  £9reign  commerce  is  iikelf 
to  bear  to  its  home  traae,  and  also,  because  in  a  small  £omnuinity  till 
effect  of  every  institution  is  more  obvious.  Russia,  France,  and  £02^ 
land,  all  without  doubt  suffer  from  their  restrictive  systems,  and  all  would 
be  benefited  by  a  change  ;  but  among  the  many  causes  which  affect  the 
prosperity  of  such  vast  and  complicated  bodies,  the  effect  of  any  single 
one  IS  not  easily  ^certained  or  easily  demonstrated.  In  the  simply  con- 
stituted communities  of  the  Hans  Towns,  or  the  Duchies  of  Meckleitbar^) 
or  even  of  Hanover,  tbe  influence  of  a  single  change  becomes  imoiadiate^ 
perceptible.  On  the  other  band,  ia  the  greater  part  of  tbe  AafCma  em- 
pire there  is  as  yet  no  mann&ctoring  interest  wbieh  can  ask  ior  pnstactitf 
at  the  public  expense.     She  cannot  supply  her  own  actual  consamptioD 
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at  amambttvni  y— Ji.  mnA  tou  aomli  iha  •■F^f  tb«M  vjnih  iiha 
imiibU  im  dtMtmm*  vtd  iiblctocoiLHioM,ifft«ianez(«itii«u»ort  of  lih« 
prodaua  of  b^r  own  fi«ld(|  putnrM,  forMt^  kpd  VMM)  a6ama4  t«  bcr 
tlie  znitBDa  of  purcfauiiy  tbem. 

'  If  the  result  of  a  nej^ti&tion  with  the  North-Western  Leig-ue  were 
a  freer  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  if  the  beoeSte  derived 
bv  the  people  constituting  that  league  were,  as  we  hare  no  doiiht  ihejr 
would  be,  obrious  and  notorionn,  we  are  firmly  conmced  that  there 
wmtM  srise,  thronghoot  the  laat  and  prodacttre  dominionR  of  Aaatrla,  k 
dMirefsr  wt  inereiMd  intercoone  with  this  covntr)',  wtiich  the  AaatriaM 
pavamaMDt  wouU)  Bet  ba  mtte,  vtA  we  thiak  wontd  not  he  doaifOM,  t* 
•PI*"-' 

It  was  obviom,  however,  that  to  propou  snch  8  Bvd^et,  was 
to  place  at  the  mercy  of  the  oppo§ition  the  minhterial  majoritjr 
in  the  exitting  House  of  Commons.  If  the  oppositten  chose  to 
mist  it  as  a  body,  it  was  certain  that  they  would  be  joined  by 
raintsterialists — fearing  inconvenience  to  thenasetves  or  to  their 
conttiituentsfrom  gome  portion  of  the  scheme — sufficient  Sn  number 
to  place  the  government  in  a  minority.  And  U  was  probable 
that  the  opposition  would  be  reinforced  by  the  whimsical,  irreso- 
lute individuals — the  pest  of  a  balanced  state  of  parties,  some 
voting  without  assignable  motives,  and  others  on  motives 
that  wilt  not  bear  exposure — who,  !n  a  crisis,  almost  always 
assist  the  party  which  tbey  profess  most  to  disapprove. 

There  were  however  grounds,  and  strong  grounds,  for  hoping 
•bat  the  opposition  would  refuse  the  party  triumph  which  would 
be  placed  within  their  grasp.     No  man  had  denounced  more 
firmly  than  tfieir  great  leader  the  ruinous  expe4iient  of  kans  In 
time  of  peace;   and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  be  wilW 
ing  to  incur  the  risk  of  having  to  signalize  his  resumption  of 
office  by  severe  additional  taxation.     He  is  known  to  be  a  friend 
of  eomesercial  freedom.     What  man  of  any  intellectual  cminenee 
is'not  M?     And  he  had  not  distinctly  avowed  that  preferMee  of 
a  fluettwting  to  a  fixed  com  duty,  to'which  he  has  since  meet  un- 
fortunately pledged  himself.  It  was  probable, 
eoald  restmia  the  ignorant  and  unscrupuloBs  ■ 
ke  wosid  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Whig 
aiwl  Mr  Huskisson  introduoed  reforms,  wbi< 
ing  from  their  great  merit,  were  far  less  <M 
than  those  in  cos  temptation.     We  feel  sw 
P«el  wanted  the  power,  not  the  will,  to  act  t 
aeMB  to  have  thought  it  probable,  or  at  least  ] 
both  the  power  and  the  will.  Had  they  thoueht 
clear  thattbeywouldhavebroughtforwarduei 
period  of  the  StmaOy  wWa  prapsmtioB  «ot 
for  a  dissolnlion  before  ^e  Eiuter  recess.     1 
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not  despair  of  successi  they  most  have  fielt  that»  as  a  party  mea- 
sure, it  was  a  most  dwgerous  one.  The  event  depended  on  the 
J)atrioti8m  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  discipline  of  his  foUoweis;-- 
oUowers  who  despise  him  for  his  defects,  and  hate  him  for  his 
merits.  But,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  John  Russell,  they  did 
not  shrink  from  the  resolution,  when  once  its  advanta^  to  the 
country  was  agreed  upon. 

.  The  first  indication  ^i?en  to  the  public  of  the  plan  resolved 
on  by  the  government,  was  the  proposal  for  the  revisioB  of  the 
customs  in  the  West  Indian  and  North  American  ecdonies, 
brought  forward  by  Mr  Labouchere  on  the  1 2th  of  March.  Uodw 
the  existing  law,  beef,  pork,  fish,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  tea,  raw  siigar, 
molasses,  and  rum,  when  imported  into  those  colonies  from  any 
foreign  country,  are  still  absolutely  prohibited ; — the  oonunodidet 
selected  for  exclusion  being,  as  usual,  the  principal  articles  of  food. 
On  flour,  timber,  and  lumber,  duties  are  imposed  varying  froa 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  40.  On  another  class  of  commodities, 
few  of  which  seem  to  deserve  enumeration,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
L.7,  10s.  per  cent  is  imposed;  on  glass,  soap,  refined  sugtf^ 
tobacco,  and  cotton  manu&ctures,  a  duty  of  20  per  ceni ;  oo 
clocks  and  watches,  leather  manufactures,  linen,  musical  instni- 
ments,  wires,  books,  papers,  and  silken  manufactures,  a  duty  of 
L.30  per  cent;  and  on  unenumerated  manufactures  a  datyof 
15  per  cent. 

In  the  room  of  this  oppressive  and  anomalous  tariff,  Mr  Labou- 
chere proposed  to  give  to  the  British  colonies  a  freer  trade  than 
is  enjoyed  by  any  European  nation,  except  Switaserland ;  indeed, 
practiodly,  a  much  freer  trade  than  ^t  of  Switzerland :  for  the 
Swiss  trade  is  fettered  by  the  transit  duties  imposed  by  the  coun- 
tries among  which  it  has  the  misfortune  to  be  imprisoned.  Tbe 
British  colonies  haVe  for  their  neighbour,  the  sea.  It  wcmld  hare 
placed  them  in  the  situation  in  which  they  themselves  have  pro- 
claimed, that  they  can  compete  with  the  slave  labour  of  tbe  wnole 
world.* 

We  have  said  that  Mr  Labouchere's  proposals  were  an  indica- 
tion^of  the  intentions  of  the  government.  The  short  conversa- 
tion  which  followed  their  introduction,  shows  that  those  inte- 
rested in  monopolies  took  the  alarm.  Mr  Palmer,  the  member 
for  Essex,  complained  that  these  propositions  carried  out  to  its 
full  extent  the  system  of  free  trade — that  every  petition  which 
fostered  or  supported  free  trade  had  the  protection  of  the  Secre- 


f^  "*  See  Mr  Burnley's  speech  in  the  Trishdad  GmeUe  of  the  11th  fWk 

1  A4il. 
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tiiy  for  the  Colonies ;  and  declared,  with  an  almost  ludicrous  mis- 
me  of  the  word  protectioHy  that  every  class  had  the  same  right  to 
be  protected  by  the  State  against  the  competition  of  foreigners, 
which  a  child  had  to  be  protected  by  its  parents,  (we  presume 
against  violence.)  Mr  White,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  rose 
in  defence  of  the  shipping  interests,  and  claimed  protection  for 
them ;  because,  to  use  his  own  words,  <  the  British  cannot,  atcing 
^  to  the  tmber  duties^  buiU  their  ships  so  cheaply^  nor,   with 

*  mur  present  com  taws^  can  they  victual  them  so  cheaply  as  fo- 
'  reigners,  and  therefore  they  cannot  compete  with  foreigners/ 
And  when  they  came  again  before  the  House,  on  the  0th  of 
April,  the  apprehensions  of  the  enemies  of  commercial  freedom, 
tluit  they  fimned  only  part  of  an  extensive  scheme  of  reform,  be- 
came appM*ent.  Mr  Goulbum  thought  it  very  desirable  that 
some  information  should  be  eiven  to  the  House,  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  principle  of  the  resolutions  was  to  be 
carried  out.  He  thought  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North 
American  colonies  might  apprehend,  that  a  similar  change 
wooid  be  carried  into  effect  with  respect  to  the  timber  im« 
ported  from  those  colonies  into  Great  Britain.  He  was  anxious 
to  know  whether  this  was  not  only  one  of  a  series  of  mea- 
torcs  ?  Mr  Palmer's  fears  bad  now  ripened  into  a  belief  that, 
if  these  Resolutions  were  carried,  thev  would  be  followed  by 
an  attack  on  the  com  laws ;  and  certainly  Lord  John  Russe'lrs 
answer  was  not  calculated  to  allay  these  fears.  '  The  principle,' 
said  Lord  John  Russell,  *  on  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 

*  (Mr  Goulbum)  seemed  to  proceed  was,  that  you  must  give 

*  mdvantages  to  the  British  manufacturers  against  the  colonies. 

*  The  colonies  must  take  their  silk,  leather,  cotton,  &c.     Then 

*  the  people  of  the  colonies  say,  we  feel  ourselves  aggrieved  by 

*  tliis  restriction;    Then  to  satisfy  them  you  say,  they  shall  have 

*  advantages  against  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  of  the  United 

*  Kingdom.     Then  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  complain,  and 

*  you,  to  satisfy  Mem,  give  them  advantages  against  the  manu* 
^  factorer — and  so  you  go  on  in  this  vicious  circle  of  constantly 
^  endeavouring  to  no  something  for  the  advantage  of  a  particular 

*  dass,  instead  of  looking  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.' 

When  the  leader  of  the  ministeralists  denounced  so  unreservedly 
the  folly  and  the  mischief  of  the  protective  system,  it  was  clear 
that  the  Cabinet  bad  resolved  to  attempt  its  ^form.  On  the  30th 
•f  last  April — a  day  which  will  long  oe  memorable  in  English 
history — the  long-expected  Budget  was  brought  forward.  It 
turnej,  as  all  those  who  believed  that  the  Ministers  would  do  their 
duty  had  fiilly  expected,  on  Timbxr,  Sugar,  and  Corn.    With 
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xMpect  to  tuibciv  the  ChmneeHMr  of  .tfas  Frwinipur  piofgAte 
dioMBidi  ike  enonKmt  ^Uffoveiiee  beiW€M  thm  dmly  iapeiid  ot 
ookmiai  asd  Baldc  timbert  by  xakiiig  Am  dotjr  on  ibe  Immt 
from  106.  a  load  (o  20b^  awl  redMtog  that  <»  the  bller  6m 
55t»  to  50s.  Froii  tbit  eho^pe,  wbuh  vould  #liU  gtfe  t«  co<> 
loBiai  timber  an  adrantaf  e  of  130  per  eeot,  be  expected  m 
iaerease  of  reveaae  of  L.600,000  a-year.  Tbe  dttt|r  oa  eoMil 
M^par  being  S4«.  per  bimdred-weighl;,  and  tbai  oa  fimeigii  fogir 
60s^  he  pi«po«ed  to  leare  the  former  duty  vaaUeied^  bm  te 
lower  tbe  latter  to  36s.  per  bitiMked-weight — still  leafu^  ^ 
ooioaial  sugar  an  adrantage  of  60  per  eeaL  Fipom^  ikm  ehufr 
he  calculated  on  an  increa^  le^eoae  of  L«700tOOO  *-yeii^  lie 
remainder  of  tbe  deficit  was  to  be  raised  by  an  altecatioa  of  tht 
com  laws;  by  substituting  for  the  pfaseot  flurtaatinr  smle^ 
vhich  oscillates  between  fneedom  and  probibitUNa — whiA  semH 
intended  to  give  tbe  least  possible  advaatsge  to  tbe  Ej^d^fUi 
in  propojtion  to  tbe  suffering  which  it  inflicto  oo  the  people-^ 
fixed  dutyt  producing  a  regular  trade,  and  a  ieveii«e  tbst  m$f 
be  relied  upon,  Tbe  amount  of  tbe  proposed  daUy  wss  sot 
stated  on  the  30th  of  April;  but  was  afterwards  anooMMed  0  be 
8s,  a  quarter  on  wheat,  4s.  6d.  oo  barley,  ds.  4d*  oo  oats,  and  ^ 
each  oo  rye,  peas,  and  beans. 

Tbe  language  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  left  their  firtM 
treatment  of  this  memorable  Budget  doubtDul*   Mr  Goulbiire  s«l 
Mr  Heiries  adced  time  for  consideration.  Sir  Robert  Peel  refiisei 
to  express  any  opinion,  *  as  he  fell  deeply  the  magnitude  of  the  !»> 
^  terests  involired,  and  wished  to  pause  befoi«  be  ipjoaoanW  U 
*  irrerocable  judgment.'  But  tbe  temper  manifiosted  by  tbe  sob^ 
dinate  members  of  the  oppositioa,  led  to  no  hope  tbo^tbe  iriscr 
views  of  tbeir  chiefs  would  control  them.  AH  the  buxz  and  vhii^ 
ingon  their  benches,  all  that  the  French  call  lapkf^$iogtiomie4eh 
cl^mbre^  iadicated  the  determination  of  those  who  tbi^  i!i^ll  F^ 
fit  bv  the  great  monopoly  of  corn,  to  oomr  forward  to  ibe  nesew 
of  all  tbeir  brother  mooopolistSf  and  to  collect  into  one  pbab^^ 
every  defender  of  every  abuse.     And  the  leaders  of  tbp  MM^ 
section  of  mischief-makers,  who  promote  evil  because  h  is  ^ 
and  obstruct  improvement,  not  because  they  think  it  may  b^^^ 
fere  with  tbeir  interests,  but  because  it  is  good-*.>bee«ils^  ^  ^^f 
promote  a  state  of  prosperity  fiattal  to  tbeir  influenee^-Jabsuied  ^ 
impute  to  tbe  authors  of  the  measure  every  dishono<«able  9^ 
tive ;  and,  while  they  did  not  venture  to  object  to  the  prapssal 
endeavoured  to  arm  and  excite  against  it  the  prejudioes  9m  ^ 
fears  of  every  separate  class  of  the  oommunity«-«<omiBsrci»l! 
manufacturing,  and  agriouUuiaL 
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A  fsiy  few  dayi  abowad  the  wittak*  of  tba  Oorcanneit,  id  pb- 
ang  say  relUaoe  on  the  poblie  •pitit,  or  at  least  on  tbe  power, 
of  tbeir  priacipBl  oppoaeots.  Lord  Sandon,  liie  Bemoer  for 
Liropoolf  with  tho  soiicumiice  of  the  heads  of  hb  party,  nored 
aa  an  ameDdmeat  to  the  motion  for  the  House  gom^f  into  Cosi- 
mittee  on  the  Bug;ar  dutiai — '  That,  conudering  the  efforts  and 
'  <«eriiice8  which  ParliameiU  and  the  country  have  made  for  the 

*  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  alarery,  with  the  earnest  hope 
'  that  their  exertions  and  example  might  lead  to  the  mitigslioa 

*  and  final  extinction  of  these  evils  in  other  countries,  this  House 
'  is  aot  prepared  (especially  with  the  present  prospects  of  the 

*  Bvpply  of  BU|^r  from  British  possessions)  to  adopt  the  measure 

*  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  Goreniment  for  the  reduetioB  of 
'  the  duty  oa  foreign  sugar.'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  stale 
that  this  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  36  ;  and  that  a 
subsequent  resolstion  moved  by  Sir  Robert  Peel — '  That  her 

*  Majesty's  Ministeis  do  not  sufiicientiy  possess  the  confidence  of 

*  the  House  of  Commont  to  enable  them  to  carry  through  the 

*  House,  measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  importance  to 

*  the  public  welfare,  and  that  their  continuance  in  office,  undw 

*  sueh  circumstances,  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  cojb- 
*stitutJon,' — a  motion  made  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  alteration  on  the  com-lawe — 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  onei 

The  Budget  tfaerelbre,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  oousidered  by 
tlie  House.  One  portion  of  it,  providing  for  the  relaxation  of  the 
pn^bitory  duties  on  sugar,  it  has  rejected ;  the  others  it  has  re^ 
fused  even  to  discuss.  We  i^ret  tbatour  limits  force  us  to  follow 
its  example  in  this  particular,  and  to  conine  our  attention  to  the 
Sugar  Resolutions ;  leaving  timber  and  com  to  a  future  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  proposed  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties,  the  only  subject  oa 
which  uie  House  pronounced  an  opinion,  was  debated,  as  far  as  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  was  concerned,  oa  the  narrowMt  noMiible 
grounds.     Sir  Robert  Peel  denied  that  tt 

*  whelming  moral  obligation,  in  complian 

*  bound  to  abstain  from  tbe  coasumption  of 

*  slave  labour,  or  that  supportiag  the  Goi 

*  any  charge  of  violatisg  oonscieatious  prii 

*  raer  occasions  voted  in  favour  of  great  an< 

*  in  the  duties  asd  imposts  affecting  variou 

*  duce  of  slave  labour.  With  respect  toeott 

*  had  supported  the  proposition  with  respec 

*  coffee, the  produceofnrazilor  Venezuela. 
'  whidh  led  to  tha  ahaadenment  of  that  pli 
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^  fore,  that  he  did  not  oppose  the  present  motion  on  the  groimd 

*  of  any  overwhelming  moral  obligation.  Nor  would  he  ask  th« 
^  continued  exclusion  of  foreign  sugars  on  account  of  the  interests 

*  of  the  West  Indian  proprietors ;  for  to  them  the  liberality  of 
^  this  country  had  been  so  great  that,  if  the  present  question  in- 

*  volved  merely  their  interests,  the  country  had  a  right  to  call  on 
'  them  to  make  a  considerable  ^crifice  to  the  public  advantage/  On 
what  grounds,  then,  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  rest  his  vote  against 
permitting  even  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  proposed  Reso- 
lutions— against  merely  allowing  the  House  to  go  into  committee 
upon  them  ?  On  two  grounds,  and  on  two  grounds  only.  First, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Government  plan  would  have  the  effect 
of  deciding,  that  sugar  could  not  be  produced  by  free  labour  in 
the  West  Indies.  And  that  the  result,  according  to  the  report 
of  his  speech  in  the  Times^  in  all  the  West  Indian  colonies,  or,  a^ 
cording  to  the  corrected  speech,  the  result  in  Jamaica,  would  be 
the  total  expulsion  of  the  white  population ;  and  the  occupation  of 
the  soil  by  a  population  of  negroes,  content  with  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life,  without  producing  any  exportable  commodity  what- 
ever, and  with  no  trade  with  England  or  with  any  other  country. 
Secondly,  that  *  the  amount  of   remittances  made  from  India 

*  was  about  L.3,200,000  for  the  purposes  of  Government  anou- 

*  allv,  and  there  were  private  remittances  made  to  the  amount  of 

*  half  a  million.  There  was  no  mode  of  making  these  remittances 

*  except  by  the  medium  of  these  sugars.'  And  he  drew  a  painful 
picture  of  the  distress  to  which  portions  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
vast  country  are  occasionally  subject — distress  which  is  alwavs 
incidental  to  a  dense  population  subsisting  on  the  cheapest  of  the 
articles  of  human  food,  rice,  and  therefore  without  a  substitute 
when  the  crop  is  deficient.     *  These  were  the  grounds  on  which 

*  he  should,  for  the  purpose  of  presentinff  to  the  world  the  ex- 
^  ample  that  free  labour  in  the  West  Indies  could  succeed,  and 

*  for  the  purpose  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  productions  of 

*  the  East  Indies,  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the 

*  member  for  Liverpool/ 

The  first  of  the  two  grounds  assigned  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be 
easily  disposed  of.  The  total  exports  from  Bengal  during  the  year 
1837-1838,  the  last  for  which  we  have  a  return,  amounted  in  value 
to  75,544,884  rupees.  Those  from  Bombay  were  44,604,168/ 
The  return  from  Madras  for  that  year  has  not  been  published. 
We  will  assume,  however,  that  it  did  not  materially  vary  from  that 
of  the  previous  year,  which  amounted  to  27,854,757  rupe^;f 

»  Porter's  Tables,  Part  ii,  p.  187.        t  Ibid.  Pkrt  viii,  p.  SI. 
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making^*  includiog  the  exports  from  Bengal  and  Bombay,  a  total 
of  146,001,806  rupees;  or,  taking  the  rupee  at  its  average  value 
of  two  shillings,  L.14,600,180  sterling.     Of  this  amount,  only 
4r6,044,085  rupees,  or  L.4,604,608  sterling,  not  30  per  cent  of 
tlie  whole,  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.    The  export  of 
sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  that  year  was  443,353 
c^ts.,  worth  in  bond  in  London,  after  all  expenses  were  paid» 
less  than  L.700,000.   What  becomes,  then,  of  Sir  Robert  Feel's 
statement,  that  sugar  affords  the  only  mode  by  which  India  can 
make  her  remittances  to  England  ?  o»  what  becomes  of  the  ne- 
cessity  of  excluding  foreign  sugars  for  the  sake  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  the  Peninsula  ?     Can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
trade  of  India  depends  on  a  commodity  which  does  not  form  one 
twentieth  part  of  her  annual  exportis  ? — a  commodity,  too,  which 
till  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  she  never  has  exported  ? 
Could  the  welfare   of  eighty  millions  of  people  be   seriously 
affected,  even  if  our  admission  of  foreign  suear  should  totally 
exclude   Indian  suear  from  our  market?     Why,  if  the  whole 
L>.700,000  which  £eir  sugar  was  worth  had  been  pure  gain  to 
them — if  the  sugar,  instead  of  costing  them,  as  we  know  it  must 
bave  done,  four-fifths  of  its  value  in  the  expense  of  production 
and  carriage,  had  been  miraculously  supplied  to  tl^em  at  the 
shipping  ports,  and  had  been  worth  there  the  L.700,000  which 
it  was  worth  in  London,  that  sum  divided  among  the  population 
would  not  have  g^ven  them  twopence  a-head.     One-fifth  of  this 
sum,  that  is  to  say  L.  140,000,  or  less  than  a  farthing  and  a  half 
a-head,  was  the  utmost  benefit  that  they  actually  received.     We 
are  most  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  fellow- 
subjects,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  their  productions;  but  we 
do  not  think  that  they  themselves  would  ask  us  to  submit  to  the 
loss  of  millions  in  order  to  ffive  them  thousands — we  do  not 
believe  that  they  would  ask  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  British  islands  should  pay  a  shilling^  in  order  to  give  every 
inhabitant  of  British  India  a  halfpenny.     It  has  been  said  that 
no  avarice  is  so  unblushing,  because  none  is  so  tolerated,  as  that 
of  a  monopolist  claiming  a  vested  interest  in  a  public  injury ; 
but  this  is  a  claim  whicn  even  avarice  would  not  venture  to 
maintain. 

The  only  other  ground  on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  rested  his  op- 
position— namely,  that  the  adoption  of  the  Government  plan  must 
necessarily  lead  to  the  expulsion  of  all  the  whites  from  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  or  at  least  from  Jamaica,  and  the  total  occupa- 
tion of  the  soil  by  the  negroes — will  sink  as  rapidly  and  as  easily 
under  a  short  statement  of  &cts.  All  the  fticts  that  are  necessary 
are  contmned  in  the  following  Table ;  which  we  extract  from  a 
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'— 
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11-100 

18S1 

24.356,719 

23     8 

4,364.243   '  17  11  ! 

79 

20 

1832 

24,719,080 

27     8 

4,187,135   '21     5 

605 

19 

1833 

25,077,441 

29     ft 

4.021,595   '22     5 

71 

17 

99-100 

I8S4 

25,437,802 

29     5 

4,154.411    |23    S 

90 

18 

31-100 

1835 

25,798,163 

33     5 

4,421,145     27     5 

31 

Id 

SMOO 

1836 

96,158.524 

40  10 

3.922.901    |27  11 

33 

16 

58-100 

1837 

26.518,885 

34     7 

4,34a0&3     21     3 

43 

18 

28-100 

1838 

26,879,24*1,33     8 

4,418,334   |21     3 

65. 

18 

42- 100 

1839 

27.239,607 ,  39     2 

4,171,938   [22     1 

49 

17 

lfr-100 

1840 

27,599.968  j  49     1 

3,764,710   [21     6 

2.316 

15 

23-100 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  the  averaee  price  ia  houd  ot 
British  Bugar,  during  the  four  years  that  preceoed  the  abolition  cf 
slavery,  was  27s.  7}d.  per  cent.    For  the  four  years  which  irame- 
diatelysucceede(i,35s.7^d;  and  for  the  lasttwQyeara,44s.  l^d;  the 
averE^e  of  the  whole  ten  years  being  37s.  3d.     That  the  price  in 
bond  of  forAgn  sugars,  during  the  firslof  those  periods,  was  2  la.  3d.i 
during  the  second,  24s.5^<l.;  andduiing  the  last  two  years,  2  la.  9^d.; 
the  average  of  the  whole  ten  years  being  22s.  6d,;  and  it  appean 
also  that  the  foreign  price  has  a  slight  tendency  to  rise — owing, 
without  doubt,  to  the  increaaed  demand  of  the  civilized  world, 
increasing,  as  it  is,  in  population  and  wealth.     The  price  for  the 
first  five  years  having  been  somewhat  under  22s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and 
during  the  last  five  yearn  rather  above  22s.  9^(1.,  a  new  demaod  for 
the  internal  consumption  of  the  British  islands  will,  of  course. 
Lave  a  tendency  to  create  a  rise  in  the  foreign  sugar  market; 
uuder  that  general  law  affecting  the  cost  of  the  production  of  all 
agricultural  produce-^namely,  that  with  every  increase  of  demand, 
the  relative  cost  of  production,  and  consequently  the  price,  rises, 
just  as,  with  every  diminution  of  demand,  the  cost  of  productioo, 
and  consequently  the  price,  falls.    But  the  British  demand  bean 
i,^  ,„,..i\  a  ')roportion  to  that  of  the  whole  world,  that  this  rise  is 
0  be  permanent ;  and  we  will  assume  the  fact  most  fa- 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  argument,  or  rather  to  his  state- 
le  has  not  supported  it  by  any  argument — that  foreign 
ontinue  to  be  supplied  to  us  at  its  average  price  fortSe 
s,  namely,  22s.  6d.  per  cwt.  To  this  price  the  Goveru- 
et  proposed  to  add  a  differential  duty  of  12s.  per  ewL 
.  6a.  per  cwt.,  the  price  with  which  the  Britiah  pUntar 
to  contend. 
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W«  nytt  ear  laadew  t»  pinte,  and  to  reconsiilw  thii  slate- 
neaty  aaa  the  c*lciilatioas  oo  wfaiob  it  is  foanded,  aad  to  ask 
llwtnictTca  wbotber  there  is  any  rational  p^roond  wbaterer  fior 
bdicTiiig  ftbat  foreign  sugar  can  be  supplied  at  a  price  less  than 
Ms.  6d,  per  cwU — original  prioe  and  diferentiai  duty  included? 
Aod  we  request  tbem  to  ask  theasselves  wfaetber  there  is  any 
mtioojd  ground  for  believing  that  a  price  of  34s.  6d.  per  ewt. — 
a  price  greatly  exoevding  the  average  price  before  the  abolition  of 
sbvery,  and  nearly  equalling  the  arerage  price  of  four  out  of 
the  six  years  that  haye  elapsed  since  that  period — is  a  price  so 
ruinously  low,  that  it  must,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ne* 
csBsariiy  lead  to  the  expulsion  of  all  the  whites  from  the  West 
lodyes,  or  from  Jamaica  alone,  and  to  the  total  occupation  of  the 
land  by  the  negroes  ? 

But  in  stating  the  question  thus,  we  have  omitted  one  of 
its  main  elements. 

The  Plan  of  the  government  must  be  considered  as  a  whole ; 
it  must  not  be  separated  from  the  Resolutions  of  the  lilth  of 
March  for  the  remission  of  colonial  taxation.  ^I  found,' said 
Mr  Labouchere  when  he  moved  these  Resolutions,  *  that  the  do* 

*  ties  impoeed  upon  wheat  flour,  upon  salted  pork  and  beef,  upon 
^  shingles,  upon  oak  staves,  upon  lumber,  varied  from  twenty  to 
^  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now,  when  be  considered  that 
^  these  were  rither  articles  which  constituted  the  food  of  the 

*  people,   and  necessary  for  them  to  procure  from  foreigners, 

*  or  articles  absolutely  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 

*  and  for   the  sole  manufacture  that  was  carried  on  in  these 

*  islands,  he  thought  that  such  a  range  of  duties  was  per- 
^  fectly   immoderate  and  excessive.     He  therefore  proposed   to 

*  reduce  all  these  special  duties  considerably.  He  believed  that 
^  the  duties  which  he  proposed  to  substitute  for  tlie  old  duties, 
'  would  amount  to  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem.     The 

*  following  were  the  present  duties,  and  those  which  he  proposed 

*  to  substitute  : —  . 

•  Artldet. 

'  Wheat  floor  (except  into  Canada,  which  is  free»)  £ 

*  the  barrel,         .... 
'  Beef  and  pork,  salted,  the  cwt., 
'  Shingles,  the  1000,  of  12  inches,    . 

• above  12  do.,  . 

'  Oak  staves  and  headings)      Red, 

<  the  M>M,  .  )  White, 

*  Wood  hoops,  the  1000, 

*  Pitch,  pine,  and  other  lumber  (one  inch  thick,)) 

.        •        «        «         ^ 
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Present  SpadSo 
DuOm. 

Propoted 
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£      #• 

d. 

£     t.     d. 

0    5 

0 

0    2     0 

0  12 
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0    4     0 

0    7 
0  14 

o\ 

0    3    6 

0  15 
0  12 

0 
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0    7     0 

0     6 
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0    2     6 

1     1 
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0  10    6 
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<  He  came  now  to  an  article  which  was  of  the  ntmost  importanee 
^  to  the  support  of  the  West  Indies,  and  whidi  was  absolnt^y 
^  prohibited ;  he  meant  fish,  the  produce  of  foreign  fisheries.  Bfe 
^  meant  to  do  away  with  this  prohibition.  He  was  no  friend  to 
'  prohibitions  in  general,     ne  wished  for  all  commercial  pur* 

<  poses  that  the  word  were  erased  from  the  statute-book,  or  that 
'  It  should  not  be  acted  upon  as  a  general  principle ;  but  rery 
^  sparingly  used  under  any  special  circumstances,  though  he  could 
^  not  see  any  that  would  well  Justify  it.  Recollecting  that  fish 
^  constituted  the  principal  food  of  the  West  Indies,  it  was  most 
'  unjust  to  limit  those  colonies  to  a  single  and  often  a  very  nar- 
^  row  supply.     The  duty  which  he  proposed  to  put  upon  fish, 

<  would  be  equal  to  an  €id  valorem  auty  of  25  per  cent.      The 

*  duty  would  be  for  fish,  dried  or  salted,  not  the  produce  of  Bri- 
^  tish  fisheries,  by  the  cwt.  2s.  6d.,  and  for  pickled  fish  by  the 

*  barrel,  5s.' 

To  these  important  relaxations  he  added  the  reduction  of 
the  30  per  cent,  20  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duties, 
to  one  uniform  duty  of  7  per  cent.  The  restrictions  thus  pro« 
posed  to  be  relaxed,  were  estimated  by  the  witnesses  examined 
Defore  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  in 
1832  on  West  Indian  affairs,  as  adding  5s.  6d.  per  cwt.  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  sugar.  That  this  is  not  an  extravagant 
estimate,  may  be  considered  from  the  following  oflBcial  statement 
of  the  average  prices  of  produce  and  merchandize  in  Jamaica,  for 
the  year  1836,  the  last  of  which  the  returns  are  published.* 

Average  Prices  of  Produce  and  Merchandize. 

Sterliag  Money. 


Sheep,             •           »           •           , 

£S 

0    0 

Goats,             •            .            .            . 

2 

0    0 

Swine,             •            .             •            , 

2 

0    0 

Milk,  per  quart, 

0 

1     3 

Butter,  Salt,  per  lb.      • 

0 

2    6 

Cheese,  per  lb.             .            .            , 

'  0 

1     8 

Wheaten  Bread,  per  17  oz.      • 

0 

0    11 

Beef,  per  lb.    .     '       . 

0 

0  10 

Mutton,  per  lb. 

0 

2     1 

Pork,  per  lb.                .            .            . 

0 

1     0 

Rice,  per  quart, 

0 

0  10 

Coffee,  per  qaart,         •            •            « 

0 

1     8 

Sugar,  per  lb.               •            #            < 

0 

0  10 

Salt,              .              •            •            . 

0 

0    5 

Wagw  of  Labour. 

Domestic,  per  week, 

10  16     8 

Predial,  per  day. 

0    2    GandSs.  4d. 

Trades, 

0    5    0 

*  Porter's  Tables,  Appendix  to  Part  vii.  p.  41. 
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The  prices  stated  in  this  paper  are  so  extra\ragmiit  that  we 
doubted  its  accuracy ;  and  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  following  return — the  last  which  that  Department  possesses 
— of  the  prices  in  the  market  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  1837, 
1838,  and  1839.  These  prices  are  generally  somewhat  lower; 
but  they  correspond  with  the  return  of  1836  sufficiently  to  show 
its  general  correctness. 

Average  Prices  of  Produce  and  Provisions  at  the  Kingston  Market^ 

Jammca^  1837-39. 


Sbeep,      .    . 

•    each 

1837. 

1888. 

1839. 

£2 

5     0 

£1  16     0 

£2     0    0 

Goato,      •    • 

•      » 

1 

10    0 

1     0    0 

0    8     0 

Swioe,      •    • 

•      i> 

2 

5    0 

1   15    0 

128.  to  408. 

Milk,       .    . 

per  quart 

0 

0  10 

0    0  10 

0     0    7i 

Butter,  Fresh 

•  per  lb. 

0 

3    0 

None  sold. 

None  sold. 

„       Salt 

•      i> 

0 

1     3 

0     1     0 

0     1     3 

Cheese,     .    . 

•      ff 

0 

1     6 

0     1     0 

0     16 

Bread,  Wheaten       „ 

0 

0    4 

perl0oz.3d. 

per  lb.  5d. 

Beef,    .    .     • 

•      i> 

0 

0    74 

0     0    6 

0    0    6 

Mutton,    .    . 

•      » 

0 

1     3 

0     1     0 

0     1     3 

Pork,   •    •     • 

•      » 

0 

0    7 

0    0    7* 

0    0    9 

Rice,    .     .     . 

•      » 

0 

0   H 

0    0    3 

0    0     9 

Cofl^,      •    . 

•      ?' 

0 

1     0 

0    0    7 

0     1     6 

Tea,    .    .    . 

•      » 

0 

7     0 

0    0    0 

0    6    0 

The  prices  of  fish,  timber,  and  manufactured  commodities!  are 
not  given ;  but  if  they  bear  any  proportion  to  those  of  the  enu- 
merated articles,  it  follows  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  our 
present  colonial  policy  on  Jamaica,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
expensive  residences  in  the  world.  Almost  every  commodity 
that  is  mentioned,  is  at  nearly  double  the  English  price ;  and 
many  exceed  it  by  200  per  cent.  The  adoption  of  Mr  Lnbou- 
chere's  Resolutions  would  render  it  one  of  the  cheapest.  If  the 
reductions  which  he  proposes  in  timber,  lumbcri  and  the  other 
articles  used  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugary  should 
reduce  the  existing  burdens  on  the  production  of  tiiat  article 
from  58.  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  cwt. — and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  they  would  be  reduced  still  lower — this  would  amount  to 
rather  more  than  the  difference  between  the  present  price  of 
British  sugar,  38s.  per  cwt.,  and  the  lowest  price  at  which 
foreign  sugar  can,  under  the  plan  of  the  Government,  be  obtain- 
ed— namely,  34s.  6d.  per  cwt.  We  have  seen  that,  during  four 
out  of  the  seven  years  that  have  passed  since  the  abolition  of 
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slavery,  our  colonies  supplied  us  with  sugar  at  SSs,  7  Jd.  per  cwt, 
and  they  did  so  with  profit  to  themselves.  But  31s.  7^3^  if  Mr 
Laboucnere's  Resolutions  had  become  law,  would  have  paid  them 
as  well  as  358. 1\L  did  before.  And  yet  Sir  Robert  Peel  ventured 
to  state,  that  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar  at  34s.  6d.  per  cwt 
would  decide  that  «ugar  could  not  be  produced  by  free  labour 
in  Jamaica.  He  ventured  even  to  call  Mr  Burnley  as  his 
witness.  Mr  Burnley  stated,  and  with  truth,  that  if  a  monopoly 
of  the  labour  market  were  continued  to  the  n^rtoes,  they  would, 
like  all  monopolists^  continue  to  abuse  itt  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  colonies  would  be  ruined.  Sir  Robert  Peel  first  assumes,  tUt 
the  admission  of  foreign  sugar  will  destroy  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  in  Jamaica ;  and,  that  in  consequence  of  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  havino^  been  destroyed,  the  immigration  of  labouKrs  into 
Jamaica  will  be  stopped.  And  then  he  says,  Mr  Burnley's  pre- 
diction will  be  accomplished,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  colony  be 
destroyed.  According  to  Sir  Robert  PeePs  reasoning,  the  means 
by  which  the  prediction  is  to  be  accomplished,  is,  its  having^  been 
previously  accomplished.  The  ruin  of  the  su^ar  cultivation  b 
to  stop  the  immigration  of  labourers,  and  stopping  the  immi^- 
tion  of  labourers  is  then  to  produce  the  ruin  of  the  sugar  culun- 
tion  I  It  Would  be  difficult  to  cull  out  for  a  new  treatise  upon  Logic, 
a  more  apt  exemplification  of  what  is  called  reasoning  in  a  drcle. 

What  Mr  Burnley  sidd  was,  that  if  they  had  freedom  of  trade, 
and  no  obstructions  were  placed  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining 
labour,  they  wanted  no  protection  or  monopoly. 

*  The  removal  of  these  restrictions  once  effected,*  said  Mr 
Burnley,  K I  shall  hail  with  pleasure  the  day  when  every  mono- 
^  poly  is  done  away  with.  Thank  God!  we  are  now  emancipated 
'  as  well  as  our  labourers,  and  we  can  walk  abroad  bold  and 

*  erect,  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  freest  principles ;  and  if  we 
•^  are  honestly  and  fairly  allowed  to  trade  with  all  the  world  witb- 
^  out  restriction,  we  fear  no  competition  from  any  quarter  in  the 

*  colonial  market  of  the  mother-country :  and  when  that  is 
'  effected,  the  agriculture  of  Trinidad  will  successfully  compete 

*  with  that  of  every  country  depending  upon  slave^labour.  I 
'  firmly  believe  that  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  proceeding 

*  would  be,  to  tear  up  all  our  treaties  for  the  suppression  of 

*  the  slave-trade,  withdraw  our  cruisers  from  the  boast  of  Africa, 
^  and  allow  all  who  pleased  to  procure  labourers  to  work  in  Cuba, 

*  the  Brazils,  and  elsewhere,  under  the  influence  of  the  whip; 

*  and,  in  the  British  colonies,  from  the  higher  motive  of  peiional 
« benefit.'  •  -«>  r- 


*  Trinidad  Gazette^  11th  February  1841. 
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These  were  the  words  of  one  of  the  larg;est  proprietors  in 
Trinidad,   where  he  presided  at  a  meeting  of  merchants  and 

Elanters,  every  one  of  whom  would  certainly  have  contradicted 
im,  had  contradiction  been  possible.  And  yet  Mr  Burnley 
is  the  witness,  and  the  only  witness,  on  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel 
relies  to  prove  that  the  admission  of  foreign  sugfar  at  a  differential 
duty  of  nfty  per  cent,  will  decide  that  sugar  cannot  be  raised  in 
the  West  Indies  by  free  labour  I 

We  believe  that  we  are  as  anxious  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
great  experiment  of  ne^o  emancipation  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  can 
be.  The  Whig  party  has  been  the  steady  friends  of  that  noble 
cause:  the  Tories  nave  been  its  steady  enemies.  After  Mr  Wilber- 
force,  supported  by  no  party  except  the  Whigs,  and  with  the  des- 
potic Tory  premier  as  bis  impotent  associate,  bad  for  twenty  long 
years  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  been  every 
year  defeated — after  the  struggle  had  continued,  and  hopelessly 
continued,  through  three  Tory  administrations — the  Whigs  were 
one  year  in  office,  and  in  that  year  they  carried  it  against  a  Tory 
opposition,  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  future  colleagues, — Lord 
Castlereagh  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Westmoreland,  Lord 
(Sidmouth,  Lord  Liverpool,  (then  Lord  Hawkesbury,)  and  Lord 
Eldon  in  the  Lords.  From  1806  to  1830  was  another  period  of 
Tory  rule,  and  though  the  British  slave-trade  had  ceased,  British 
slavery  continued,  with  slight  mitigations  forced  from  the  planters, 
and  from  their  friends  the  Tories,  by  the  Whigs.  At  the  end 
of  1830  the  Whigs  were  again  in  power,  and.  on  the  Ist  day  of 
August  1884,  slavery  had  ceased  within  the  British  colonies* 
Every  concession  to  the  negro  race  has  been  extorted  from  the 
Tories.  They  fought  for  the  slave-trade  and  they  fought  for 
-slavery.  From  1 796  to  1806,  they  pretended  that  if  the  slave-trade 
were  discontinued,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  must  be  abandoned. 
From  1806  to  1833,  they  predicted  ruin  if  slavery  were  touched; 
and  they  now  predict  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  by  free  labour 
must  utterly  cease,  and  Jamaica  sink  to  the  condition  of  Haiti,  if 
it  be  protected  only  by  the  low  differential  duty  of  fifty  per  cent! 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  Lord  Stanley  by  his  side,  cannot  decently 
avoid  admitting  that  the  emancipation  has  succeeded ;  but  by 
holding  that  a  differential  duty  of  150  per  cent  on  slave  sugar  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  render  free  sugar  worth  raising,  he  has  in 
fact  destroyed  the  value  of  that  admission.  We  arc  told,  and  with 
trvtfa,  that  foreign  nations  are  watching  the  progress  of  our  great 
experiment.  We  are  told,  that  on  its  success  depends  its  imitation 
by  France,  by  Denmaric,  by  Holland,  and  by  Spain.  If  we  admit 
that  the  experiment,  so  for  as  respects  the  production  of  exportable 
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commodities  has  failed — if  we  admit  that  free-grown  sugrmr  cannot 
compete  with  slave-grown  sngar,  even  at  a  protection  of  50  per 
cent — if  we  tell  foreign  nations, .  that  after  they  have  set  their 
negroes  free,  they  must,  not  merely  for  the  first  few  years,  but 
for  an  indefinite  period,  submit  to  pay  d7s.  for  every  hondred- 
weight  of  sugar  that  they  consume  instead  of  228. — ^what  rational 
hope  can  we  entertain  that  they  will  follow  our  example  ?  We 
commenced  emancipation  by  an  act  great  and  magnanimous,  but 
yet  liable  to  throw  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all  our  neigh- 
bMirs.    .We  purchased  the  right  to  give  liberty,  by  paying  L.25 
a-head  for  every  individual  on  whom  we  bestowed  it.     It  will  be 
difficult  for  any  other  nation  to  disregard  this  precedent,  and  may 
be  still  more  difficult  to  follow  it.     The  British  Parliament  is  so 
accustomed  to  deal  with  millions;  and  British  taxa(ion,at  must 
frankly  be  admitted,  from  our  peculiar  arrangements,  falls  so  much 
more  lightly  on  the  governing  class  than  on  their  inferiors,  that 
the  extentof  the  price  which  we  were  to  pay  wasnot  very  anxiously 
estimated.  The  crimes  of  ages  were  to  be  atoned  for ;  800,000  of 
our  fellow-subjects  were  to  be  raised  from  mere  articles  of  property 
into  beings  with  legal  rights  and  defined  responsibilities;  a  stmn 
was  to  be  wiped  from  our  national  character ;  and  the  capital  sum 
which  was  to  be  the  price  of  this  great  and  memorable  act,  was,  after 
all,  to  be  paid  by  posterity.     We  became  responsible  only  for  the 
interest;  and  that  interest,  we  repeat,  from  the  mode  in  which  our 
taxes  are  imposed,  falls  principally  on  the  unrepresented  classes. 
No  other  nation  could  borrow  the  necessary  principal  so  readily,  or 
pay  the  interest  with  so  small  a  pressure  on  its  aristocracy.  This 
evil,  however,  whatever  be  its  amount,  has  been  incurred.    No 
nation  will  find  it  easy,  in  future,  to  emancipate  its  slaves  with- 
out purchasing  the  right  from  the  proprietors.     But  if  we  seri- 
ously wish  our  example  to  be  followed,  let  us  beware  how  we 
increase  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money.     Let  us  .beware  of 
showing  that  the  compensation  to  be  paid  at  the  outset  is  the 
least  onerous  part  of  the  bargain.     The  immediate  and  direct 
payment  may  be  severe:  let  us  prove,  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  we  have  the  means  of  proving,  that  the  immediate  and 
direct  payment  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  and  that  if  a  colony  in 
which  the  negroes  have  been  freed  be  not  pauperized  by  protec* 
tion  and  monopoly,  it  can,  in  a  very  few  years,  supply  sugar  as 
cheaply  after  emancipation  as  before. 

But  we  can  show  this  only  by  retradng  our  steps*  The  losses 
which  emancipation,  as  we  have  managed  it  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  innicted  on  us,  are  such  as  no  other  nation  will  be 
willing  or  able  to  undergo.    The  following  table,  extracted  boBk 
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the  Pamphlet  on  *Tbe  Common  Sense  View  of  the  Sugar 
Qaestion,' shows  that  the  sums  which  we  have  indirectly  paid  for 
emancipation  already  equal  its  original  price :— . 


1 

Aroouot  of  tax  or 

Ycwi. 

QotDtity  GoosaiBcd. 
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)Ul  tax  since  ab 

1     7     7 
olition,      • 
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Tc 
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Now,  we  are  confident  that  in  this  instance,  as  it  almost 
always  happens  in  such  cases,  the  indirect  payment,  while  it 
has  been  far  more  oppressive  to  the  contributor  than  the  direct 
payment,  has  been  far  less  beneficial  to  the  receiver.  The  direct 
sayment  went  straight  and  net  to  the  claimants.  Whatever  we 
ost,  the  compensate!  proprietors  received.  But  of  the  indirect 
payment  they  have  received  only  a  fraction.  While  we  gave 
them  a  monopoly  against  ourselves,  the  negroes  established  a 
monopoly  against  them.  Their  labour  became  negligent  and 
irregular.  At  certain  periods  of  the  crop  they  combined  to  refuse 
all  work  whatever,  unless  bribed  by  extravagant  wages.  And 
they  used  those  wages,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
increased  comforts,  as  future  indolence.  They  required  a  dollar 
for  a  day's  work,  and  dawdled  away  the  next  three  days  in  idle- 
ness. Of  the  millions  which  seven  years  of  colonial  monopoly 
have  cost  us,  we  firmly  believe  that  not  one-tenth  has  benefited 
either  the  proprietor  or  the  negro.  The  remainder  has  been  paid 
for  idleness  and  extortion.  The  planter  knows  that  we  must 
have  sugar,  and  can  have  it  only  from  him.  He  cares  litde, 
therefore,  what  is  the  current  payment  for  labour,  since  he  knows 
that  we  must  repay  him.    The  negro  finds  that  he  can  get  what- 


*  The  crop  of  the  year  1834  was  produced  before  the  emancipation ; 
and  therefore  that  year  ought  to  be  left  out.  But  if  the  loss  which  oc- 
curred in  the  present  year  be  added,  the  total  will  much  exceed  the  sum 
mentioiied  in  the  table. 
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ever  he  and  bia  ownpanionB  agree  to  ask  }  ami*  in  a  country  wliew 
Qo  settled  price  of  labour  baa  previously  existed,  hie  demaodi  ud 
bia  expectations  are  unreasonable.  And  baving  been  traiaed  Ui 
consider  field  labour  as  an  evil  and  a  degradation,  bigb  wages  do 
not  lead  him,  as  they  would  in  a  commuDity  of  long-established 
freedom,  to  continual  toil,  but  to  inconstaut  exertion,  with  fre- 
quent iotervals  of  sloth  or  dissipation. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  retrace  our  steps  ?  How  are  we  to 
escape  from  a  state  of  things  injurious  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  British  people,  injurious  to  the  revenoe,  and  very  doubu 
fully  beneficial  to  the  planter  or  to  the  negro  ?  How_  are  we  to 
show  to  foreign  nations  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  declares  it  essential 
to  show  to  them,  that  sugar  can  be  advantageously  produced  by 
free  labour  within  the  Tropics  ?  By  the  mode  pointed  out  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  own  witness,  Mr  Burnley.  By  removing  the 
double  bondage  of  monopolies  with  which  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  has  been  fettered.  By  giving  to  the  coloniit,  what  Mr 
Labouchere's  Resolutions  would  have  conferred  on  him — free 
commerce  in  all  commodities  with  all  the  world  ;  and  by  depriving 
him,  in  return,  of  the  monopoly  which  experience  has  shown  to 
he  injurious  both  to  the  economy  and  to  the  extent  of  his 
cultivation.  By  forcing  him,  under  the  strong  stimulus  of  com* 
petition,  to  exact  from  his  labourers  regular  and  diligent  work  at 
moderate  wages. 

We  may  ne  told  that  these  premises  lead   to  a   system  of 

perfect  impartiality  ; — a  system  which  would  admit  foret^  and 

colonial  sugars  at  the  same  duties.     This  is  true,  and  this  is  ibe 

system  which  we  should  prefer.    It  obviously  would  be  the  best 

for  the  consumer,  and  for  the  revenue.  The  consumer,  not  beag 

ined  by  fixed  regulations  in  the  choice  of  bis  market,  would 

in  the  largest  quantity  at  the  cheapest  price.     The  duty,  not 

g  affected  by  partial  con  hi  derations,  would  be  fixed  at  tbe 

it  which  would  afford  the  greatest  revenue.      DifferenUal 

es  must  necessarily  be  injurious  to  the  revenue.    The  duties 

the  favoured  and  disfavoured  commodity  may  be  both  too 

,  or  both  too  high ;  or  one  may  be  too  high  and  the  other  too 

;  or  one  may  he  of  the  proper  amount,  and  the  other  above 

lelow  it ;  but  they  cannot  both  be  right.    It  is  impossible  that 

;rent  duties  on  commodities,  the  same  in  kind,  can  each  be 

ssed  at  the  rate  which  would  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 

Esnue. 

Ve  further  believe  that  a  system  of  perfect  impartiality,  coupiea 
h  the  fireedomoftrade  which)  we  repeat,  is  a  part,  andaoesKii- 
part,  of  the  measure,  wotdd  be  the  best  ibr  the  colonies   ^^ 
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hare  already  alluded  to  tbe  evilg  wbich  their  reliance  en  the  mono- 
poly of  this  country  inflicts  on  both  the  planters  and  the  necproes — 
on  the  waste  which  it  produces,  of  capital  on  the  one  side,  and  of  time 
on  the  other.    And  we  have  shown  the  enormous  burdens  inflicted 
on  them  by  the  restrictions  to  which  we  subject  their  commerce. 
But  set  free  their  commerce,  and  then  throw  them  on  their  own 
resources ;  let  both  parties  know  that  their  success  depends  on 
economy  and  industry,  and  ail  experience  shows  that  industry 
and  economy  will  be  the  result     They  are  now  treated  as  the 
English  bbourer  was  treated  under  the  abuses  of  the  unamended 
poo^  law :  their  gains  do  not  depend  on  their  exertions.     As  the 
consumption  of  sugar  by  the  higher  classes  of  this  country  is  un- 
influenoMl  by  its  price,  the  price  has  risen  more  than  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diminution  of  supply  :  3,442,812  cwt.,  the  colonial  im- 
portation of  1840,  at  498.  per  cwt.  produced  a  larger  return  thtfn 
4,421,000  cwt.,  the  great  exportation  of  1835,  gave  at  3ds.  per 
cwt.^    They  have  actually  gained  by  the  deficiency  of  their  pro- 
duction.    This  certainly  is  no  school  of  improvement.     That, 
under  such  circumstances,  free  labour  shall  be  found  more  expen- 
sive than  slave  labour,  is  not  merelv  probable,  but  necessair. 
But  put  them  on  an  equality ;  let  each  class  of  producers  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  motives,  and  we  firmly  believe  with  Mr  Bum- 
ley,  that  the  free  labourer  will  be  found  within  the  Tropics,  as  he 
has  been  found  in  every  other  portion  of  the  world,  a  cheaper 
productive  instrument  than  the  slave. 

In  fiict,  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  tried  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  Porto  Rico.  That 
flourishing  colony  is  situated  in  the  same  latitude  as  Jamaica,  is 
nearly  of  the  same  size,  though  rather  smaller,  and  contained  in 
1835  nearly  the  same  population — that  is  to  say,  319,161  per- 
sons, of  whom  only  34,336  were  slaves.*  Its  chief  exports 
consist,  like  those  of  Jamaica,  of  cofiee,  sugar,  and  rum.  We 
possess  a  detailed  account  of  its  state  up  to  the  year  1833,  firom 
Colonel  Fliuter,  who  was  for  many  years  a  resident  proprietor* 
Colonel  Flinter  was  not  a  political  economist,  or  even,  in  poli- 
tical matters,  an  instructed  man.  His  opinions  on  protecting 
duties,  on  the  colonial  system,  and  on  the  independence  of  its 
neighbours,  which  he  thinks  ^vcxy  country  ought  to  maintain, 
are  worthy  of  the  darkest  ages  of  Toryism.  But  notwithstanding 
his  ignorance  and  his  presumption  in  political  speculation,  he  was 
a  roan  of  intelligence  and  observation,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  in- 
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ferred  from  his  book,  of  perfect  gooa  failh.     He  states  tbe  object 
of  his  work  on  Porto  Rico  to  be-^'  To  make  known   the  im- 

*  portance  of  tbe  Spanish  colonies,  to  suggest  plans  for  their 

*  improvement,  to  e:tplain  the  merits  of  the  Sjianiah  colonial  go- 

*  vernment,  to  point  out  the  beneficent  operation  of  the  Spanish 

*  slave  code  in  protecting  the  bondman,  and  in  preparing  him  for 

*  emancipation  ;  and  to  demonstrate,   by  unanswerable  facto,  the 

*  mighty  advantages  of  free  over  slave  labour,  in  security,  in 

*  economy,  and  in  productiveness.'  • 

'  It  mast  be  peculiarly  gratifying,"  he  adds,   '  to  those   who 

*  advocate  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  on  sound  and  »ilutary 

*  principles,  to  discovei>,  by  the  facts  which  I  present  for  their 
'  consitleration,  that  free  labour  on  a  lai^  scale,  and  attended 
*.by  the  moat  beneficial  consequences,  has  for  some  years  been 
'  in  practical  operation  in  tbe  island  of  Puerto   Rico,  and  that 

*  the  free  black  and  the  slave  work  together  in  the  same  field 

*  with  tbe  white  man.'  f 

Our  limits  force  us  merely  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  facts  and 
calculations  from  wLich  ho  infers  that  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 
duce exported  frum  tlic  island,  or  consumed  in  it,  is  the  prociace 
of  free  labour ;  and  to  those  from  which  he  deduces  that  in  every 
—"■*  ni  cultivation — in  those  kinds  even  which  are  the  most  la- 
us  and  the  most  unhealthy,  in  sugar  and  indigo,  as  well  as 
ifee — cultivation  by  free  men  is  the  cheapest.^    '  I  believe,' 
y»)  '  that  there  is  not  a  single  estate  on   the  island  which 
Ivates  sugar  only  by  slaves,  that  can  pay  one  shilling  of 
irest  on  the  capital.     The  proof  of  this  is,  that  all  the  large 
ar  establishments  on  the  south  coast,   which  are  worked 
lusively  by  slaves,  are  involved  in  debt  and  difficulty ;  while 
se  on  the  north  coast,  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  free 
our,  unless  in  particular  cases  where  there  has  been  great 
imanagement,  are  free  from  debt.      It  is  evident  that  tbe 
ve  costs  more  as  a  labourer,  and  works  less  than  the  free 
ourer.'S 

olonel  Flinter's  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Mr  Tumhull, 
appears  to  have  visited  the  island  in  1B38.  He  states,  as 
most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  Porto  Rico,  that  the 
a  are  cultivated  and  sugar  manufactured  by  tbe-  bands  of 
le  men  under  a  tropical  sun.     He  states  that  he  has  seea 


•  Flinter's  Porto  Rko  Prefiice,  p.  5.  +  Preface,  p.  7. 
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white  men  acting  as  hired  labourers,  even  in  the  severest  labour 
exacted  from  negroes — digging  cane  holes,  and  working  without 
a  murmur  or  a  sense  of  degradation,  in  the  same  field  with  free 
coloured  men,  free  negroes,  and  slaves.^  If  the  free  grown  sugar 
of  Porto  Rico,  unaided  by  differential  duties,  can  compete  with 
the  slave  grown  sugar  of  Cuba,  what  is  tbere  to  prevent  that  of 
Jamaica  from  doing  the  same  ? 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  triumphant  refutation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  shows  that  an  impartial  duty  would  not  destroy,  pro- 
bably would  not  permanently  impair,  the  cultivation  of  our 
colonies  ;  but  is  it  a  defence  of  the  government  plan,  which  is  not 
an  impartial  duty,  but  a  differential  one,  giving  to  our  colonies 
a  preference  of  fifty  per  cent  ?  We  admit  the  justice  of  the  qua- 
lined  censure  which  would  be  implied  by  such  a  question.  We 
admit,  indeed  we  have  already  stated,  that  the  government  plan 
is  not  that  which,  if  we  had  been  despotic  legislators,  we  should 
have  preferred.  We  are  not  sure  whether,  even  in  the  present 
state  of  parties  and  of  public  opinion,  forced  as  every  govern- 
ment must  be  to  propose,  not  what  is  best  in  itself,  but  what,  with 
their  existing  degree  of  information  and  intelligence,  the  people 
can  be  induced  to  sanction,  we  should  have  made  precisely  the 
same  proposal.  The  great  objects  of  the  plan — retention  of  our 
foreign  markets,  reduction  of  the  price  of  sugar,  increase  of  re- 
venue, repression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  amelioration  and 
ultimate  abolition  of  slavery — would,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
have  been  better  promoted,  if  the  duty  on  British  sugars  had 
been  reduced  to  20s.  per  cent,  instead  of  being  left  at  24s. ;  and 
the  duty  on  foreign  sugars  had  been  reduced  to  30s.  instead  of 
to  d6s.  These  are  details,  however,  on  which  we  speak  with 
diffidence.  We  throw  out  the  suggestion  merely  for  the  conti- 
deration  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whoever  he  may 
be,  whether  Mr  Baring  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  will  have  to 
present  to  the  House  of  Commons,  now  in  process  of  election,  a 
Budget  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  the  late  House  rejected. 
But  though  we  think  that  Mr  Baring^s  scale  of  duties  might  have 
been  improved,  we  most  cordially  approve  of  it,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
as  a  great  and  beneficial  advance  in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  first  place,  coupled  with  Mr  Labouchere's  Resolutions, 
it  would  have  enabled  us  to  retain  nearly  the  most  valuable 
foreign  trade  which  our  monopolies  have  left  us — that  with  Brazil 
and  the  Spanish  Islands.     They  could  no  longer  have  complain- 
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ed  that  thmr  produce  was  prohibited  by  enactment  in  our  col<^ 
nies,  or  by  duties  in  our  home  market.  On  our  retention  of  this 
trade,  the  welfare  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  manufacturera  de- 
pends. In  1839,  the  last  year  for  which  we  find  retarns,  we 
exported  to  Brazil  more  than  seventy*five  million  yards  of  plain 
and  died  cottons,  of  the  value  of  more  than  L.  1,500,000.  The 
following  table  shows  that  our  exports  to  Brazil  have,  duriof 
the  ten  years  ending  in  1839,  exceeded  by  81  per  cent  those  to 
France ;  by  46  per  cent  those  to  Russia ;  by  800  per  cent  tlioie 
to  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  united : — 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1885 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 

BruU. 

France. 

BcusU. 

Sweden.  MorwayJ 
nd  Dtniittrk, 

L.2,452,103 
1,288,371 
2,144,903 
2.575,680 
2,460,679 
2.630.767 
3,030,532 
1,824,082 
2,606,604 
2,650,713 

L.475,884 

602,688 

674.791 

848,333 

1,116,885 

1,453,636 

1,591,381 

1.643,204 

2,314,141 

2,298.307 

L.  1,489,538 
1,191,565 
1.587,250 
1,531,002 
1.382.300 
1,752.775 
1.742,433 
2,046,692 
1.603,243 
1,776,426 

L.223,227 

208.001 
192,856 
214,538 
219,677 
292,413 
284,079 
276,982 
961.536 
847,166 

2,361.443 

1.301,925 

1.616.3J2 

262,047 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  make  some  sacrificea  to  retain  soch 
a  trade.  The  government  proposal  was,  to  retain  it  not  only 
without  sacrifice,  but  by  measures  immediately  and  directly 
beneficial  to  ourselves.  A  further  result  of  the  govenuneot 
measure  would  have  been,  the  ensuring  that  the  price  of  sugar 
should  not  rise  beyond  34s.  6d.  per  cwt.  When  the  price  wai  at 
that  rate,  or  at  a  rate  nearly  the  same,  (34s.  7d.,)  the  annual 
consumption  of  the,  whole  population  amounted  to  18|^  lbs. 
per  head.  The  consumption  during  the  high  price  of  1840,  WM 
only  15/^  lbs.  per  head.  To  many  of  our  readers  these 
figures  may  not  convey  definite  ideas.  Their  importance  will  be 
shown  by  stating  a  few  facts.     The  annual  allowance  pu*  head} 


To  persons  on  board  her  Majesty's  ships  is,    • 

To  convicts, 

To  the  aged  in  workhouses,  •        •  .      . 

The  well-informed  author  of  ^  The  sugar  Monopoly ' 
estimates  the  annual  consumption  of  the  middie 
classes  per  head  at  •        «        •        «        • 


lbs. 

01. 

34 

3 

2S 

JS 

22 

13 

37      0 
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The  annual  consumption  per  head  al  breakfast  and     ^^     <"• 
tea,  by  affluent  individuals,  is  about  52  lbs.,  and 
that  on  puddings,  tarts,  &c.,  about  16  more — toge- 
ther .  •  68     0 
It  will  appear  from  these  statements,  that  with  the  remarkable 
exception  of  bread,  (the  other  great  monopoly  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  government  to  relax,,  and  of  the  opposition  to  re« 
tain,)  sugar  is  the  commodity  which  the  poor  and  the  rich  con- 
sume in  the  nearest  proportions.     A  man  with  L«  10,000  a-year, 
•pends  on  his  house  ana  furniture  at  least  200  times  as  much  as 
a  labourer ;  but  he  does  not  use  twice  as  much  sugar  as  a  com- 
mon sailor.    Nine-tenths  of  the  expenditure  of  the  rich  is  for  the 
purpose  of  luxury  or  of  ostentation  ;  or,  to  speak  in  milder  terms, 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  appearances.     Bread  and  sugar  are 
used  only  for  healtn,  strength,  and  comfort.     The  taxes  on  these 
commodities  are  those  which  oppress  most  severely  the  bulk  of 
the  people,   while  their  influence  on  the  higher  orders  is  almost 
imperceptible.     And  the  opposition  has  refused  even  to  go  into 
Committee  to  discuss  a  plan  for  reducing  them  I     We  do  not  ac« 
cuse  the  opposition  of  absolute  indifference  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.    We  believe  that,  if  they  thought  they  could  relieve  them 
without  any  material  sacrifice  of  income,  and  without  any  sacri- 
fice whatever  of  political  power,  they  would  make  some  exertions 
for  the  purpose.     But  we  do  accuse  them  of  inattention  to  these 
wants.     We  do  accuse 'them  not  merely  of  not  having  volun* 
tarily  enquired  into  them,  but  of  having,  under  the  influence  of 
avarice  or  ambition — avarice  among  the  sordid  followers  in  the 
party,  and  ambition  among  th^  leaders — refused  to  allow  them  to 
De  exposed. 

We  will  endeavour  to  obviate  the  effects  of  this  refusal,  by 
offering  to  our  readers  a  few  details ;  and  we  request  their  atten- 
tion to  the  following  extracts  from  Mr  Tuffnell's  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  on  the  economy  of  the  labouring 
classes  iu  Surrey  and  Kent.  It  was  made  on  the  1st  March  1841, 
two  months  before  the  Budget  was  proposed.  These  extracts 
are  ralher  long ;  but  they  contain  much  instructive  matter  ;— 

•  I  visited,'  rnyi  Mr  Tuffnell,  '  their  cottsgts,  snd  obt«ned  spsoific 
aooounts  of  their  farnitore,  dietaries,  wages,  and  other  circnmttanoes 
that  afiect  their  comfort.  1  will  first  describe  the  cottage  and  mode  of 
living  of  a  Sussex  labourer,  whose  family  is  such  as  to  make  him  one  of 
the  most  distressed  of  his  class.  He  has  a  wife  and  seven  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  is  a  girl  aged  twelve,  and  all  the  rest  happen  to  be  gtrb, 
exo^  one  boy  ive  years  okL 

*  On  eoteriog,  the  cottage  dispbyi  a  room  abovt  80  iMt  long  by  16, 
paved  with  brick,  and  neany  divided  into  two  by  a  faiiiti«a  s  the  ire- 
plaee  is  hers,  and  it  fprms  the  sitlinf-room  at  the  fiunily*    The  fcrai- 
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tare  consists  of  one  common-looking  deal  table,  a  rather  el^fant  nmod 
oak  one,  with  moreable  flaps,  a  mahogany  cupboard,  and  six  chairs ;  there 
are  curtains  to  the  windows*  Adjoining  is  a  pantry,  whidi  seems  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  cooking  utensils,  and  a  bakehouse,  where  the  hmWy  btke 
once  a-week,  as  it  is  the  custom  in  these  parts,  bakers  being  rarely  em- 
ployed. Up  stairs  there  are  two  bed-rooms,  in  one  of  which  the  man, 
his  wife,  and  the  baby  sleep,  and  in  the  other,  which  contains  three  beds, 
the  rest  of  the  children.  They  purchase  six  gallons  of  flour  weeklj, 
which  is  made  into  bread  or  cakes  with  potatoes.  They  drink  tea  made 
with  burnt  crusts,  China  tea  being  too  expensive  now.  Since  the  price 
of  sugar  has  risen,  they  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  its  ttse  ;buin  qnarUr 
of  a  pound  is  bought  weekig  to  sweeten  the  papjor  the  babg.  They  hsfe 
no  meat  except  on  a  Sunday,  when  a  meat  pudding  is  made ;  and  none  of 
the  family  ever  tastes  beer,  except,  perhaps,  the  man  gets  some  novr  and 
then  from  his  master.  The  man  is  in  constant  work  at  12s.a*week,bQt 
sometimes  he  gets  piece-work,  and  then  earns  15s.  weekly.  The  cot« 
tage,  which  is  rented  at  28«  weekly,  is  clean  and  well  drained ;  its  literaij 
furniture  consists  of  two  Bibles  and  a  New  Testament :  there  is  po 
Prayer-book,  as  the  inmates  are  Dissenters.  The  distress  of  the  family 
arises  from  the  unusual  circumstance  that  the  children  are  nearly  all  girls, 
and  hence  can  earn  nothing.  Were  the  eldest  or  the  second  a  boy,  he 
would  probably  add  2^.  or  Ss.  a-week  to  the  general  income  by  assisting 
his  father. 

*  The  actual  weekly  expenditure  is  as  follows :— 


s* 

d. 

6  gallons  of  flour  at  16d. 

8 

0 

i  lb.  soap,      • 

0 

3^ 

1  lb.  candles. 

0 

H 

1  lb.  butter,   . 

1 

0 

^  lb.  sugar,    • 

0 

2i 

14  lb.  meat,  • 
Yeast, 

0 

9 

0 

3 

Starch,  pepper. 

and  salt, 

0 

2 

1  lb.  cheese,  • 

. 

0 

6 

Worsted,  cottoi 

n,  tape,  &c. 

0 

S 

Total,    11 

H 

*  Here,  and  subsequently  in  the  accounts  of  the  weekly  cxpenditoPB  of 
labourers,  1  shall  not  insert  the  rent  or  clothing,  as  I  find  that  these  are 
generally  not  paid  for  weekly,  but  are  reeenred  to  be  paid  off  at  hanresty 
or  at  odd  times,  when  more  than  the  usual  wages  are  earned. 

*  Here  is  another  wooden  cottage,  in  bad  repair^  containing  four  (^^^ 
which  coH  L.SO  to  build,  and  is  rented  at  26.  6d.  a-week.  It  is  tenanted 
by  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children — two  boys,  a  girl,  and  an  infant 
They  sleep  in  the  two  upper  rooms  ;  the  two  boys  in  a  bed  in  one  rooin, 
and  the  man,  his  wife,  and  the  baby  in  one  bed  in  the  other,  a  contn- 
▼ance  being  made  upon  the  floor  for  the  girl  to  sleep.  The  sitting  room 
is  10  feet  square,  and  contains  two  plain  deal  tables,  and  a  v^  *^ 
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stained  one»  &  neat  corner  cupboard,  three  sbelves  with  earthenware ;  a 
•mall  ornaments  are  on. the  chimnej piece,  and  above  it  hang  some 
i\\  prints  in  black  frames.  There  is  a  calico  window  curtain^  two 
ill  bits  of  carpet  on  the  floor,  a  cradle,  four  chairs,  and  an  arm-chair. 
Some  swinging  book-shelves,  with  religious  books.  Altogether,  this 
cottage  has  a  neat,  cleanly,  and  orderly  appearance*  The  man's  earn- 
inga  are  ISs.  a-week,  but  he  is  occasionally  out  of  work:  the  wife,  from 
ill  health,  earns  but  little.  The  family  consume  weekly,  5^  gallons  of 
flour,  3  gallons  of  potatoes,  1  lb.  cheese,  ^  oz.  of  tea,  2  ozs.  of  coffee, 
■^  lb»of  sugar  for  the  infant,  3^.  worth  of  milk,  \  lb.  of  soap,  1  lb.  of 
CMadles,*!  cwt*  of  coals.  ),?-»< 

*  I  have  at  former  times  frequently  collected  information  ^as  to  the 
precise  method  in  which  a  labourer  spends  his  wages  ;  and,  as  the  point 
seems  to  me  very  important  towards  understanding  the  condition  and 
economy  of  the  poor,  I  will  give  several  of  their  dietaries, 

*  In  1837,  an  aged  man  and  his  wife  expended  their  weekly  earnings 
of  68.  in  the  following  way  : — 

#.  d. 
Bread,  2  gallons         .  •  2     2 

Bacon,  1  lb.  .  •  •  0     7 

Butter,  I  lb.  . '  .  10 

Tea,  2  ozs.    •  .  .  0    6 

Sugar,  lib.  .  .  0    7 

Coals,  1  cwt.  •  •  0  11 

Total    5     9 

*  It  would  be  qnite  impossible  for  the  old  couple  te  live  as  well  at 
present,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  price  of  provisions ;  bui  the  tea^ 
the  eugar^  and  the  hacon^  now  disappear  from  the  hoards  and  the  en<mey 
so  saved  goes  to  pay  the  additional  cost  of  the  bread.  At  the  same  period, 
a  man,  his  wife^  and  seven  children,  in  Sossesc,  spent  their  wages  thus : — 

#.    d. 
6  gallons  of  bread 
21  lbs.  of  bacon 
21  lbs.  of  butter 
14  oz.  of  tea 
1^  lb.  of  sugar 

ilb.  of  candles 
lb.  of  soap 

Total,    12    0 

*  The  following  is  the  expenditure  of  a  labouring  man,  with  a  wife 
and  six  children,  at  present.  The  contrast  between  these  two  cases  is 
not  80  perfect  as  it  might  be ;  as,  in  the  preceding  case,  the  labourer  pur- 
chased bread ;  in  the  following,  flour*  The  expense,  therefore,  of  uiaking 
the  bread  and  baking  it,  should  be  added  to  the  account ;  and  this  will 
more  than  make  up  the  6d.  difference  in  the  whole  sum.  Though  there 
is  one  less  in  family  than  in  the  last  case,  it  will  be  obvious  how  much 
the  increased  price  of  prorisions  haa  deteiioratcd  the  condition  of  the 
fiunily :— 


7 

0 

1 

H 

2 

6 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

^ 

0 

3 
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t. 

d. 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

84 

0 

S^ 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Ogmlloitt  of  flosr       « 

Y6tt8t  •  •  • 

1  111.  of  meat  and  ^  of  MWt     • 
1  lb.  of  buUor 
1  lb.  of  eheeto 
lb.  of  candles  .  • 

lb.  of  soap  .  • 

'otatoes        •  •  • 

Worsted,  starch,  cotton,  and  tape 
Nomgar, 

Total,     12    3 

'  I  migbt  insert  numerous  other  examples  of  labourers'  dietaries;  bot 
I  trust  the  above  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  in  some  d^ree,  how  their 
wages  are  expended.  They,  however,  are  insufficient,  as  thej  do  not 
show  the  quality  of  the  articles  procured.  For  instance,  since  the  pries 
of  com  has  risen,  many  of  the  labourers  have  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  an  inferior  sort  of  flour,  termed  /*  sharps,^  in  order  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food.  Tea,  were  it  not  an  article  so  subject  to  adalterstton, 
ought  to  have  materially  risen  in  price,  as  the  importation  in  1B40>  coai- 
pared  with  that  in  1836,  shows  a  diminutioa  of  17,571,762  lbs.  I 
believe,  however,  the  reason  it  has  not,  is,  that  its  place  has  been  supplied 
by  a  deleterious  mixture,  of  which  some  of  the  medical  men  make  grest 
complaints.  It  is  now^  tooy  muaify  drunk  without  sugtary  as  the  great 
rise  in  pries  im  the  latter  article  has  caused  it  nearly  to  disappear  fnm 
the  labourer* s  house* 

We  have  no  similar  details  from  the  manufacturing  districts; 
but  we  know  that  the  manufacturing  population  has  been  strag- 
gling for  the  last  three  years,  and  is  now  struggling,  with  distress 
lot  severer  than  that  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  In  fact,  tbe 
distress  of  the  latter  arises  principally  from  the  high  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  They  nay&  not,  as  yet,  suffered  much  eitber 
in  employment  or  in  wages.  The  manufacturers  have  severely 
suffered  in  both.  Much  less  work  has  been  offered  to  them,  mi 
a  much  lower  rate  of  payment  for  their  labour.  The  accuracy 
of  the  representation  of  the  state  of  the  labouring  population  io 
Bolton,  contained  in  Lord  John  Russell^s  remarkable  speech, 
has  not  been  questioned. 

If  a  mere  rise  of  prices  has  forced  the  tolerably  well  employe<l 
labouring  classes  of  Kent  and  Sussex  almost  to  discontinue  sugan 
it  is  impossible  that  its  rise  should  not  have  equally  affeeted  the 
consumption  of  the  manufacturers.  On  the  oUier  hand,  tber«  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  affluent  have  made  the  slightest 
alteration  in  their  habits ;  or  that  the  middle  classes  have  ma^le 
any  very  material  change.  And  we  infer  that  the  diminnttoo  d 
consumption  from  20^  lbs.  hi  1831,  and  from  19^  lbs.  in  1887, 
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to  15-^^  lbs.  in  1840|  has  fallen  almost  exclusivelv  on  the 
labouring  classes ;  and  that  their  annual  consumption,  instead  of 
being  15j^|f  lbs.  per  head,  does  not  really  exceed  8  lbs.  per 
head ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  their  consumption  is  more  than 
180  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  pauper  or  the  convict ;  and 
more  than  312  per  cent  below  that  of  tne  common  sailor. 

Now,  the  mere  possibility  of  importing  foreign  sugar  at  a  doty 
of  36s.  per  cwt.  instead  of  60s.,  would,  as  we  have  shown,  prevent 
the  price  of  British  sugar  from  ever  rising  beyond  34s.  6d.  per  cwt., 
the  price  (including  original  cost  and  differential  duty)  at  which 
foreign  sugar  can  be  obtained.  This,  in  the  absence  of  disturbing 
causes,  would  enable  us  to  return  to  the  consumption  of  1837» 
^^1%%  lbs.  per  head.  If  assisted  by  the  increased  commercial 
prosperity  which  would  follow  from  the  general  adoption  of  the 
Budget,  it  would  probably  enable  us  to  return  to  the  consump- 
tion of  1835 — 19i^V  lbs.  per  head. 

But  we  believci  in  the  third  place,  that  the  Government  plan, 
taken  as  a  whole,  would  have  enabled  our  own  colonies  to  supply 
us  with  sugar  at  a  price  much  lower  than  34s.  6d.  [>er  cwt.     The 
average  pnce  of  Um  £Mir  years  preceding  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
was  278.  y^d.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  cost  of  production  of  free 
labour  sugar,  when  not  artificially  augmented  by  a  monopoly,  is 
below  that  of  slave  sugar — and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
much  evidence  to  that  effect — it  seems  to  follow,  that  when  the 
colonists  and  their  labourers  are  subjected  to  competition,  they 
will  again  be  able  to  furnish  sugar  at  27s.  O^d.  per  cwt.     And  if 
we  are  right  in  our  calculation,  that  Mr.  Labouchere's  Resolutions, 
if  they  had  become  law,  would  have  diminished  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction by  4s.  per  cwt.,  it  seems  also  to  follow  that  thev  could 
furnish  it  at  23s.  9 jfd.  per  cwt., — a  price,  it  must  be  recojlected, 
considerably  exceeding  that  of  foreign  sugar ; — exceeding,  indeed, 
that  of  British  sugar  in  1831.     We  are  unwilling,  however,  to 
push  the  argument  to  its  utmost  extent :  instead  of  assuming  that 
n-ee  cultivation  is  less  expensive  than  slave  cultivation,  we  will 
assume  that  it  is  much  more  expensive ; — we  will  assume  that  it 
adds  25  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  production.    On  that  supposition, 
the  price  would  be  29s.  7id.  per  cwt     That 's  to  say,  it  would 
exceed  by  only  Is.  lOd.  per  cwt.,  or  about  a  farthing  per  pound, 
the  price  before  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Government  plan,  while  it  increased  the 
comforts  of  the  people  and  extended  our  trade,  would  have  bene- 
fited the  revenue  to  an  amount  much  exceeding  the  L.700,000 
which  Mr  Baring,  with  the  caution  incumbent  on  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  reUed  on.  His  is  proved  at  once,  by  the  fol- 
lowing  table  annexed  to  his  speech : — 
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It  appears  from  tliia  table,  that  at  the  price  of  348.  5d.  per 

cwt.)  the  price  to  which  (within  one  penny)  the   government 

plan  must  necessarily  have  reduced  sugar,  the  consumption  of 

sugar  in   1841   would   have   been   4,587,162   cwt.,  instead  of 

3,813,550,  its  computed  amount,  according  to  the  consumption 

in  1840.     The  diftcrence  between  tlie  consumption  of   1840  and 

the  consumption  of  1841,  as  it  would  have  been  at  the  reduced 

"'<'!€,  is  773,612  cwt. ;  the  difference  in  revenue,  supposing  the 

}le  additional  supply  to  have  come  from  our  own  colonies,  would 

e  been  L.9''i8,>334.     Supposing  the  whole  additional  supply 

;ign,  it  would  have  been  L. 1,392,506.     The  enemies  of  the 

isure  assume  that  tbe  whole  additional  supply  would  have  been 

jign ;  for  they  cannot  suppose  that  the  agriculture  of  our  colonics 

uld  he  destroyed,  or  even  impaired,  by  the  measure,  if  its  con- 

uences  were  an  increase  of  their  exports.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  thei«- 

e,  must  have  felt  convinced  that  the  measure  would  produce  an 

rease  of  revenue  of  at  least  L.1,392,506,  instead  of  Mr  Baring's 

imate  of  L.700,000,     And,  coitsistently  with  this  opinion,  he 

I  not  intimate  a  doubt  that,  as  a  financial  measure,  the  proposed 


*  Some  of  the  Bgares  io  this  column  differ  aliglitly  from  those  which 
I  lisve  already  adapted,  We  believe  that  outs  ntusl  nearly  represent 
;  leal  market  prices 
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sugar  duties  would  be  successful.  In  fact*  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
friends,  if  they  were  sincere  in  their  f<?ars  of  injury  to  our  colonial 
agriculture^  must  have  expected  a  much  greater  c^ain  to  the  re- 
▼enue  than  L.1,3929506.  They  must  have  expected — not  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  present  amount  of  colonial  imports — but  its  great 
diminution.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  we  have  seen,  maintained  that  the 
measure  would  occasion  the  total  expulsion  of  the  whites  from 
Jamaica,  and  the  occupation  of  the  soil  oy  the  n^^roes,  without  any 
trade  with  Eogland  or  with  any  other  country.  He  believed, 
therefore,  that  the  importation  of  colonial  sugar  would  be 
diminished  by  at  least  the  whole  annual  export  of  Jamaica — that 
export,  on  an  average  of  the  six  years  that  nave  elapsed  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  amounts  annually  to  907,256  cwt.  On  that 
supposition  the  addition  to  the  revenue  would  be,  not,  according 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  estimate,  L.700,000,  or, 
according  to  his  data,  24s.  per  cwt.  on  773,612  cwt.,  but  368.  per 
cwt.  on  more  than  907,256  cwt*,  that  is  to  say,  more  than 
L.1,633,060.  We  believe  Sir  Robert  Peel's  anticipadons  to  be 
utterly  absurd :  we  believe  that  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar,  at 
S6s.  per  owt.,  accompanied  by  Mr  Labouchere's  Resolutions  for 
the  relief  of  the  colonies,  would  not  exclude  from  our  market  an 
ounce  of  colonial  sugar :  and  we  have  given  our  reasons  for  that 
belief.  We  do  not  believe  even  that  the  whole  additional  supply 
would  be  foreign.  But,  supposing  only  one  half  to  be  foreign, 
the  increase  to  the  revenue  would  be  L.  1,060, 420,  even  at  a 
consumption  governed  by  the  price  of  34s.  5d.  per  cwt.  And  of 
course  as  the  price  fell — and  we  have  shown  that,  with  the  fall  in 
the  cost  of  production,  it  would  fall — the  consumption  and  the 
revenue  would  augment  together. 

Fifthlv  and  lastly,  we  believe  that  the  Government  plan  would 
have  emuiently  promoted  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  amelioration  and  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery.  This  we 
most  observe  is  a  proposition  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  holds  to  be 
monstrous — which  he  maintains  *  will  never  be  believed  by  any 
*  country  on  the  face  of  the  universe.'  Now,  as  we  know  it 
to  be  truey.and  as  we  think  that  we  can  explain  the  grounds  of 
our  conviction,  we  will  endeavour  to  show,  at  least  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  that  they  ought  to  believe  it. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  history  which  throws  so  much  discredit 
on  our  morality  at  one  period,  and  our  ability  at  another,  as  our 
conduct  with  respect  to  tne  slave  trade*  For  more  than  two  hundred 
years  we  were  tne  most  active  and  most  extensive  slave  traders  in 
the  maritime  world.  We  peopled,notonly  our  own  plantations  with 
slaves,  but  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  We  reserved  to  ourselves 
))y  treaty,  the  privilege  of  carrying  negroes  to  Spanibh  America* 
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During  periods  of  war,  we  cot  off  indeed  the  supply  Irom  tfae  colo> 
nieeof  the  enemy  while  the  enemy  retained  them;  bat  it  was  only 
to  renew  it,  in  an  increased  ratio,  as  we  conquered  them,  la  rain 
did  the  Jamaica  legislature  remonstrate  against  the  traffic.  We 
treated  them  as  theorists  who  did  not  know  what  was  good  for  them- 
selves, or  for  their  colony,  or  for  us.  The  influence  of  claas  intemti 
was  still  stronger  in  the  venal  parliaments  of  the  last  century,  tlian 
it  li  now.  The  shipowners,  whose  vessels  had  been  built  or  fitted 
for  that  peculiar  trade;  the  manufacturers,  whose  goods  were 
adapted  only  to  the  African  markets ;  the  merchants  and  tfae  pro- 
prietors connected  with  Demarara,  Trinidad,  and  the  other  fertile 
and  thinly-peopled  districts  which  we  had  wrested  from  Hollaad 
and  Spain — all  maintained  that  the  slave  trade  was  the  gre«t  £eld 
fdr  shipbuilding;  the  great  nursery  of  seamen;  the  great  outlet  of 
manufactures,  and  in  &ct  the  great  source  of  our  prosperity.  At 
length,  attention  to  its  horrors  was  forced  on  the  public.  We 
first  regulated  the  trade:  we  restricted  the  number  of  prisoner* 
who  might  be  lawfully  contained  within  the  hold  of  a  vessel  of  a 
given  tonnage;  and  we  required  a  given  space  between  her  decks. 
In  1792,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  that  the  trade  should 
cease  in  1796 — but  when  that  time  approached,  in  1795,  it  re- 
fused to  give  any  effect  to  that  resolution.  And  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  Tory  government  had  been  unin- 
terrupted, the  trade  would  ever  have  been  discontinued.  What 
the  Whigs  in  opposition,  aided  by  Mr  Pitt,  could  not  effect,  they 
would  scarcely  have  effected,  if  still  in  opposition,  after  his  death. 
In  1806,  however,  they  had  a  brief  interval  of  office — the  Engliali 
slave  trade  was  declared  unlawful ;  and  the  prohibition  was  8a(»- 
ported  by  measures  so  well  devised  and  so  honestly  executed  *• 
to  have  effected  its  extirpation. 

In  the  same  year  it  was  declared  unlawful  by  the  United  State* 
of  America. 

The  progress  of  public  opinion,  when  no  longer  blinded  by 

interest,  was  rapid.     Up  to  1606,  we  had  thought  it  right  to  be 

slave  traders  ourselves.     Eight  years  after,  in  1814,  we  believed 

it,  and  most  truly,  to  be  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the 

slave  trade  from  being  exercised  by  any  other  nation.     In  that 

year  we  engaged  with  Prance  to  act  together  at  the  Congress  of 

irder  to  induce  all  the  powers  of  Christendom  to  pro- 

niversal  and  definitive  abolition.    In  1815,  we  agreed 

liled  States  of  America  to  unite  our  efforts  for  that 

d  in  the  same  year,  we  obtained  from  the  powers 

the   Congress  of   Vienna  a  decUration   '  of  their 

ioncur,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  in  the  most 

id  effectual  execution  of  this  measure :  leaving  i^ 
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'  bowerer,  to  each  separate  power  to  judge  how  and  when  it 
*  should  be  effected.' 

Slowly  and  painfully,  by  negotiatioD  or  by  purchase,  we  have 
prevailed  on  every  maritime  power  to  prohibit  the  tn^e.  But 
mere  prohibition  is  nothing,  uiiless  enforced  by  rigorous  meaiures 
of  repression ;  and  among  tbese  measures  one  of  tae  most  effectual 
is  an  extensive  maritime  police,  to  watch  the  extensive  African 
slave  coast,  and  intercept  slavers  on  theirway  to  the  market,  and  on 
their  return.  Such  a  police  no  foreign  nation  has  been  willing, 
or  perhaps  able,  to  establish.  We  have  established  one ;  but, 
under  the  general  law  of  nations,  it  is  powerless  against  all 
excfpt  our  own  subjects.  A  ship  is  a  floating  portion  of  the 
territory  whose  flng  it  is  entitled  to  bear.  Except  in  the  case  of 
piracy,  which  renders  it  the  general  enemy  of  the  world,  its 
crew  are  amenable  to  no  law  but  that  of  their  own  country,  and 

{lunishable  by  none  but  their  own  courts.     Under  the  general 
Bw  of  nations,  we  hare  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  a  foreign 
slave  trader,  whatever  be  the  puuishment  inflicted  on  slave  trading 
by  the  law  of  his  own  country,  than  we  have  to  enter  the  bazars 
of  Constantinople  or  Cairo,  and  to  require  that  the  wretches  ex- 
posed to  sale  should  be  set  free.     If  a  BriUsh  cruiser  has  a 
reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  that  a  vessel  is  first  a  British 
vessel,  and  secondly  a  slaver,  she  has  a  right,  under  the  general 
law  of  nations,  to  detain  her;  and  if  the  suspicion  be  well  founded, 
to  send  her  to  a  British  Court  of  Admiralty  for  trial.     But  such 
a  case  never  in  fact  can  occur ;  for  no  British  vessels  are  slavers. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  bod  supplied  this  want  of  power  br 
our  cruisers  would  have  been  mere  spectators  of  the  trade. 
out  the  slightest  power  of  interference.  Of  course  we  had  n 
to  treaties.     We  obtained  from  every  important  maritime 
except  Portugal,  the  right  to  search  their  ships  within 
latitudes,  and  the  right  to  detain  them,  as  to  some  powers, 
utpeared  to  be  equipped  for  the  slave  trade ;  and,  as  to 
waves  were  found  on  board,  to  send  them  to  a  Court  of  Adi 
for  trial ;  and,  if  found  guilty  of  slave  trading,  for  condem: 
From  Portugal  we  obtained  a  limited  treaty,  and  an  t 
contract  for  a  complete  one ; — a  contract,  however,  which  w 
not  been  able  to  induce  her  to  perform.   From  the  United 
of  America,  we  have  obtained  no  treaty  whatever.    Her  e) 
ncnts  to  us  on  this  subject  are  confined  to  the  vague  stipi 
that  she  will  use  her  best  efforts  to  put  down  the  trade, 
absolutelyrefusestoallow  us  to  interfere  with  hervesaels;  n 
our  suspidon  of  their  being  slave  traders  be  or  be  no 
fiHioded,     We  are  griered  at  the  conduct  of  Portugal.     ' 
grieved,  surprised,  and  ashamed  at  that  of  the  United 
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It  is  lamentable  tbat  a  great  nation  should,  from  the  sospicious 
sensitiveness  which  is  the  great  defect  of  her  character,  r^use  to 
C4>ncur  in  the  repression  of  a  traffic  which  she  acknowleges 
to  be  atrocious.  It  is  strange  that  she  should  feel  her  dignity 
injured  by  granting  a  reciprocal  right  of  search,  in  which  all 
the  great  European  powers  have  acquiesced.  It  is  disgraceful  to 
our  common  origin  that,  from  such  petty  motives,  she  should  suffer 
her  fla^  to  be  so  prostituted.  We  trust  that  the  time  will 
come  when  she  will  be  influenced  by  nobler  feelings ;  and  oor  con- 
fidence is  strengthened  by  the  late  message  of  President  Tyler. 
But  while  she  adheres  to  her  refusal,  we  have  no  more  right, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  to  detain  a  slaver  entitled  to  use  the 
American  flag,  than  we  have  to  destroy  the  ship-yards  in  Balti- 
more, in  which  we  know  that  slavers  are  constructed.  We  have 
a  right,  of  course,  on  having  reasonable  grounds  for  suspecting 
that  she  is  not  so  entitled,  to  search  her ;  but  this  right  ean  be 
exercised  only  in  good  fistith :  it  cannot  be  assumed  unless  rea- 
sonable grounds  of  suspicion  exist,  or  be  persevered  in,  though 
the  hold  be  filled  with  slave  shackles,  if  the  ownership  prove  to 
be  American. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  our  efforts  to  suppress  the  foreign 
slave-trade.     We  now  proceed  to  state  their  result. 

That  deplorable  result  has  been  not  merely  fidlure,  but  aggra- 
vation. We  have  succeeded  in  intercepting  about  one  slaver  in 
three,  as  appears  from  the  extra  premium  of  insurance  on  slaves 
of  about  33  per  cent.*  But  that  success  has  not  prevented  the 
continuance  of  the  trade,  or  even  its  increase.  The  amount  of 
that  increase  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  since  an  illegal  trade 
has  no  statistics.  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  believes  it  to  be  100  per 
cent.  ^  Twice  as  many  human  beings,'  he  maintains,  ^  are  now 
^  its  victims,  as  when  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  entered  upon 
^  their  noble  task.'  j  Mr  Irving,  in  his  speech  on  Sir  R.  Inglis's 
motion  of  the  10th  May  1838,  makes  the  increase  nearly  200 
per  cent — that  is  to  say,  from  an  annual  export  of  70,000  to  one 
of  200,000.  Without  adopting  either  of  these  estimates,  it  is 
oertain  that  the  trade  has  increased — has  increased  very  greatly ; 
and,  up  to  the  last  period  to  which  our  information  extends,  has 
continued  to  increase.  And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  by  making 
it  contraband,  we  have  enormously  aggravated  the  sufferings  of 
its  victims.  While  the  trade  was  legal,  we  could  require  that 
the  living  cargo  should  have  a  definite  amount  of  space,  ventila- 
tion, imd^food.  It  was  possible,  too,  that  even  the  captain  of  a 
slave  ship  might  be  a  man  of  ordinary  humanity.     But  a  trade 


Turnbull,  p.  369.  |  The  African  Slave-Trade,  p.  173. 
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wliich  16  punishable  by  death  or  iniamy,  most  be  abandoned  to 
the  outcasts  of  mankind.  In  a  voyage  Which  may  be  a  continued 
chase,  every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  promote  the  chances  of  escape. 
The  build  most  favourable  to  speed,  is  that  which  affords  the 
least  accommodation  in  proportion  to  its  computed  tonnage. 
Into  such  vessels,  measuring  sometimes  only  thirty  inches  be- 
tween the  decks,  the  cargo  is  stowed,  in  a  proportion  more  than 
three  times  greater  than  the  largest  which,  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  considered  admissible.  We  will  not  dis- 
gust our  readers  by  a  description  of  the  horrors  that  ensue.*  All 
the  misery  of  a  long  life  of  wretchedness  on  land,  cannot  equal 
that  which  is  concentrated  in  the  weeks  of  the  middle  passage. 
The  least  of  its  evils  is  its  mortality  of  25  per  cent. 

The  result,  then,  of  our  long  struggle  has  been,  that  there  are 
probably  twice  as  many  sufferers  as  there  were  when  we  be^an 
It ;  add  that  each  person  suffers  more  than  twice  as  much.  Ihis 
has  been  the  result  of  the  perseverance  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  of  the  profuse  expenditure  of  British  life  and  British  re- 
sources. We  have  redressed  injuries  after  the  manner  of  Don 
Quixote*  We  have  satisfied  our  own  consciences ;  but  it  would 
have  been  far  better  for  the  African  race,  if,  after  we  abolished 
the  slave  trade,  they  had  never  seen  a  British  cruiser. 

At  length  it  seems  time  to  try  some  new  expedient,  and  we 
believe  that  a  new  expedient,  and  a  promising  one,  may  be 
adopted.  As  yet,  the  only  instrument  that  we  have  useci  has 
been  force  ;  and  that  force  has  been  applied  only  in  one  direction. 
All  that  we  have  attempted  has  been  to  hunt  down  the  slaver, 
and  prevent  him  from  landing  his  cargo.  Once  landed,  it  is  safe. 
The  African  cannot  tell  his  own  story;  he  is  instantly  confound- 
ed with  the  mass  of  the  slave  population;  and  if  one  cargo  out  of 
three  is  landed,  the  importer  is  covered  from  loss.  If  two  out  of 
three  are  landed,  which  seems  to  be  the  real  proportion,  he  obtains 
a  profit  of  cent  per  cent,  t 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  diminish  the  proportion  of  success- 
ful slavers:  it  is  possible  that,  by  employing  more  numerous 
squadrons,  with  larger  numbers  of  steamers — that  is,  by  exposing 
a  larger  number  of  our  sailors  to  the  pestilence  of  the  slave  coast, 
and  enormously  adding  to  our  already  enormous  expenditure  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade — we  may  intercept  half  the 
slavers.  But  the  half  that  will  escape,  will  still  afford  a  profit 
on  the  whole  venture  of  50  per  cent.     We  may  intercept  two* 


♦  See  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  p.  96  to  146. 
t  Tnrnbull,  pp.  368,  369. 
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thirds — that  is,  we  may  intercept  twice  the  number  that  we  no# 
intercept — but  one-third  even  now  pays  the  expense  of  the  whole 
number  that  sail ;  the  price  of  slaves  will  rise  with  the  cofii  of 

{production;  slave  trading  will  still  continue  an  advantageous 
ottery,  and,  like  every  other  lottery,  continue  to  attract  specu- 
lators. This  was  not  the  means  by  which  we  put  down  the 
British  slave  trade,  nor  do  we  believe  that  it  will  ever  destroy 
the  foreign  one.  We  put  down  the  British  slave  trade  by  mea- 
sures enforced  within  the  colonies  themselves.  We  required 
ev^  slave  to  be  registered  ;  we  gave  freedom  to  those  who  did 
not  appear  on  the  register ;  and  we  established  tribunals  and  pub- 
lic prosecutors  through  whom  the  claim  could  be  established; 
and  we  obtained  in  our  West  Indian  colonies  the  co-operation 
of  the  people.  In  the  Mauritius  there  was  no  co-operation,  and 
the  slave  trade  lingered  there  for  years  after  it  had  ceased  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Such  is  the  course  which  we  venture  to  recommend  for  adop- 
tion, or  at  least  for  trial,  in  the  only  important  markets  now 
remaining  to  the  maritime  slave-trade,  Cuba  and  Brazil. 

The  present  state  of  Cuba  is  remarkably  favourable  to  such 
an  attempt. 

<  In  Cuba/  says  Mr  Tnrnbull,  <  the  proprietors  of  estates,  with  their 
full  complement  of  labourers,  and  with  a  fair  proportion  of  women  and 
-children,  have  no  sort  of  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  slave-trade; 
or  rather,  I  ou^ht  to  say,  that  their  interest  lies  all  the  other  way,  and 
that  they  would  greatly  benefit  by  its  instant  and  perpetual  snppressioiu 
On  this  subject  1  have  had  the  means  of  communicating  much  at  lai^ 
with  nianj  of  the  roost  enlightened  Creole  proprietors,  and  I  believe  my- 
self in  no  danger  of  fulling  into  error  when  I  say,  that  I  am  now  speak- 
ing their  sincere  and  genuine  sentiments  in  declaring  that  the  highest 
and  the  best  of  them  desire,  as  devoutly  as  ever  did  Clarkson  or  Wilber- 
force,  the  immediate,  total,  and  immutable  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

*  It  is  not  my  business  in  this  place  to  enquire  into  their  motives,  or 
compare  them  with  those  of  our  own  philanthropists.  Pecnniary  con- 
siderations in  the  one  case,  may  have  done  what  the  love  of  distinction 
and  the  interests  of  party  may  equally  have  prompted  in  the  others.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  interests  of  the  proprietor  of  a  well  managed  and 
fully  peopled  estate  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  are  all  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave- trade.  His  land,  his  slaves,  and  his  produce,  would 
instantly  increase  in  value,  to  an  amount  which  it  is  not  easy  to  define. 
A  slave  at  Havanna  would  be  at  least  equal  in  value  to  a  slave  at  New 
Orleans,  and  now  the  difference  is  as  300  dollars  are  to  1500  dollars. 
Suppose  him  to  have  500  slaves,  and  their  value  would  instantly 
rise  from  150,000  dollars  to  750,000  dollars. 

"  *  But  it  is  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Madrid  to  keep  the  island  of  Cuba 
in  her  dependency;  and  this,  it  is  supposed,  can  only  be  done  effectually  by 
the^salutary  terror  inspired  by  the  presence  of  a  numerous,  half-savage, 
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negro  popnlation*  The  exiatence  of  sucli  a  population  seems  at  once  to 
justify  and  require  the  presencOtof  a  peninsular  army,  which,  under  the 
command  of  a  captain-general  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  court,  and 
zealously  aided  by  a  numerous  train  of  public  functionaries  and  empleados, 
produces  such  a  pressure  on  Creole  interests^  as  to  have  hitherto  deterred 
the  native  inhabitants  from  any  open  attempt  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence. These  public  functionaries,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  Ea* 
ropeans  by  birth,  and  therefore  decidedly  opposed  to  a  separation  which 
would  instantly  deprive  them  of  all  their  emolaments.* 

'  It  IB  neither  the  wish,'  he  adds  in  a  separate  part  of  his  work,  *  nor 
the  interest  of  the  Creoles  of  Cuba,  as  a  body — at  least  not  of  the  old 
landed  proprietors — to  continue  the  practice  of  the  slav^  trade.  It  is  the 
captain-general,  who  represents  the  opinions  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid ; 
the  subordinate  functionaries,  the  natives  of  Old  Spain,  who  reap  a  rich 
revenue  from  the  trade ;  and  the  actual  slave  dealers,  who  embark  their 
capital  in  the  undertaking,  that  are  its  real  and  substantial  supporters/ f 

Since  Mr  Turnbull  left  the  island,  the  disapprobation  of  the 
elave  trade,  which  he  observed  as  a  feelingi  has  shown  itself  in 
overt  acts.  The  administration  of  the  present  Captain-General 
has  been  favourable,  perhaps  we  may  say  partial,  to  the  Creole 
and  agricultural  portion  of  the  community,  (which  in  Cuba  is  the 
liberal  portion,)  in  the  points  in  which  they  have  been  opposed 
to  the  new  proprietors  and  to  the  mercantile  classes ;  most  of 
iivhom  are  Anglo-Americans,  or,  what  is  more  distasteful  to  the 
Creoles,  Spaniards,  and  to  the  subordinate  officials,  who  are  also 
Spaniards.  He  has  given  to  the  Creoles  spirit  and  confidence, 
which,  aided  by  their  far  greater  numbers  and  greater  wealth,  have 
ensured  to  them  political  preponderance.  The  first  use  that  they 
have  made  of  their  new  power  is  remarkable.  Two  important 
bodies  in  Havanna,  the  Junta  de  Fomento,and  the  Ayuntamiento, 
or  municipality  of  the  city,  have  each  petitioned  the  Queen  of 
Spain  to  take  measures  for  the  immediate  and  total  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade.  A  Memorial  to  the  same  effect  has  been  presented 
to  the  Captain- General  from  all  the  most  considerable  Creole 
proprietors,  llie  contest  may  be  lon^  between  the  active  and 
concentrated  force  of  the  minority  which  profits  by  the  trade, 
and  the  scattered  majority  which  suffers  from  it,  if  each  be  left 
with  its  present  motives  and  its  own  resources.  But  if  we  can 
strengthen  the  motives  of  the  Creoles,  and  weaken  those  of  the 
slave  traders — if  we  can  make  the  abolition  of  the  trade  more  be- 
neficial than  it  would  now  be  to  the  Creoles,  and  its  retention 
less  beneficial  than  it  now  is  to  the  merchants;  we  shall 
materially  al  er  the  relative  force  of  the  two  parties.      Mow 

♦  Turnbull,  p.  170,  171.  f  1^»J-  P-  318. 
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this  we  can  do  by  adopting  the  proposal  of  the  Cfaaneellor  tf 
the  Exchequer  and  Mr  Laboucherc^  accompanied,  as  of  course 
they  were  intended  to  be,  by  the  abolition  of  the  strange  law 
which  forces  foreign  coffee  to  be  taken  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  before  it  can  be  received  in  England  at  the  ninepenny 
duty  ; — a  law  which  takes  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  from  the  profit 
of  the  planter  without  the  slightest  benefit  to  us.  We  have  al- 
ready expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  addition  of  the  British 
demand  to  that  of  the  whole  world  would  not  occasion  a  perma- 
nent rise  in  the  price  of  foreign  colonial  produce.  But  it  wooU 
certainly  occasion  an  immediate  rise.  And  it  would  be  not 
only  a  new  market,  but  a  constantly  improving  ob«.  The 
labouring  people  of  the  British  islands,  restored  by  commercial 
freedom  to  regular  employment  and  good  wages,  would  be  able 
at  least  to  double  their  present  consumption.  They  might  even 
rise  to  that  allowed  to  tne  common  sailors  in  her  Majesty's  navy. 
In  addition  to  this  great  and  increasing  market  would  be  that  of 
our  colonies ;  not  so  much  for  sugar  as  for  live  stock  and  prori- 
sions.  The  extent  to  which  these  new  sources  of  trade  would 
benefit  Cuba,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  So  g^eat  and  so  nu- 
merous are  the  advantages  of  commerce,  that  every  fresh  market 
fenerally  becomes  far  more  beneficial  than  it  was  expected  to  be. 
\\ii  that  the  benefit  would  be  great  is  certain.  Every  existing 
estate  would  become  more  valuable.  Every  proprietor  would 
have  a  still  stronger  motive  to  exclude  the  rivalry  of  the  new 
estates,  cultivated  chiefly  by  imported  slaves;  and,  from  the  want 
of  females,  incapable  of  keeping  up  their  labourers  except  by 
purchase.  On  the  other  hand,  tne  objections  to  the  abolition  of 
that  trade,  on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  classes,  would  be  weak- 
ened. The  commercial  capital  of  Cuba,  like  that  of  every  colony, 
is  small,  and  fully  employed.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  modes  of  employing  it  which  new  markets  would  offer,  they 
must  remove  a  portion  of  it  from  its  existing  employments.  And 
what  employment  would  they  quit  so  readily  as  the  slave  trade? 
It  is  an  illegal  employment,  and,  even  in  Cuba,  a  dishonourable 
one.  Avarice,  example,  and  habit,  are  indeed  strange  blinders ; 
but  no  man  can  like  a  business  in  which  he  knows  that  he  occa- 
sions every  year  the  cruel  murder  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  his 
fellow- creatures ;  and  the  captivity,  degradation,  and  misery,  of 
three  times  the  number.  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  even 
among  the  merchants  of  Cuba  a  large  proportion  would  joyfully 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  removing  their  capitals. from  tbe 
slave  trade  to  a  lawful,  and  innocent,  and  honourable  commerce 
with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  And  on  these  grounds  we 
believe  that,  if  the  Government  had  been  allowed  to  carry  their 
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Budget,  the  party  in  Cuba,  favourable  to  tbe  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  would  have  been  strengthened,  and  the  abolition  materially 
accelerated. 

We  cannot  appeal  to  public  protestations  against  the  slave 
trade,  by  any  popular  bodies  in  Brazil,  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  made  in  Cuba;  but  we  know  that  there  exists  on  the 
subject,  among  the  persons  most  distinfi^uished  by  their  station 
and  influence,  a  firm  and  well-directed  opinion.  Out  of  the 
six  persons  constituting  the  present  ministry,  four  are  decided 
aod  open  abolitionists ;  and  tne  motives  \o  abolition,  strong  as 
they  are  in  Cuba,  are  far  stronger  in  Brazil. 

The  last  enumeration  which  we  have  seen  of  the  population 
of  Cuba,  that  taken  in  1827,  classified  it  thus  : — 

Whites,  .         .         .         .         311,051 

Free  coloured  (including  Negroes),  10^,494 
Slaves,  ....         286,942 

704,487 
And  though  the  numbers  of  each  class  have  probably  much  in- 
creased during  the  interval,  Mr  TurnbuU  states  his  opinion,  that 
the  proportions  are  nearly  accurate.* 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  official  census  of  Brazil, 
but  we  have  received  from  a  trustworthy  authority  the  follow- 
ing approximation : — 

Whites, 1,200,000 

Free  coloured  (including  Negroes),        1,250,000 
Half-coloured  Indians,           .         .  200,000 

Uncivilized  Indians,     .        .        .        2,000,000 
Slaves, 2,200,000 


6,850,000 
The  whites,  then,  appear  in  Cuba  to  be  more  numerous  than 
any  other  sinele  class ;  and  not  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  number 
to  all  other  classes  put  together.  In  Brazil  the  most  numerous 
class  consists  of  slaves,  and  the  least  numerous  of  whites.  The 
whites  do  not  form  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population — do  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  one-third  of  the  coloured  population, 
and  are  eoual  only  to  i^jths  of  the  slave  population.  •  It  is  im- 
possible uiat  they  can  see,  without  alarm,  a  great  annual  addi- 
tion made  to  a  slave  population  which  already  so  much  outnum- 
bers them — an  addition,  too,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  men, 
and  of  men  not  trained  to  servitude.     Brazil  has  as  yet  been  emi- 
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nently  fortunate.  She  alone,  of  all  the  colonies  planted  by  £«• 
rope,  has  obtained  independence  without  violent  revolution  and 
prolonged  civil  war.  She  is  not,  like  the  Spanish  settlement  on 
the  continent  of  America,  a  spoil  for  anarchy ;  or,  like  the  Spa* 
nish  islands,  subject  to  the  jealous  and  vexatious  interference  of 
an  imported  executive  and  a  distant  sovereign.  No  anti-n** 
tional  interest  prevails  in  her  councils ;  no  distant  regency  en* 
deavours  to  force  her  to  continue  a  slave  trader,  in  order  that 
she  may  continue  dependent.  The  enlightened  most  grieve 
to  people  a  country  far  larger  than  Central  Europe  with  an 
African  instead  of  an  European  race — with  the  worst  race  in- 
stead of  the  best, — the  ambitious  must  regret  to  see  an  increase 
of  population  productive  of  national  weakness  instead  of  strength, 
— the  humane  must  deplore  the  waste  of  life  and  happiness, — and 
the  timid,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  prudent,  must  look 
at  Haiti,  and  dread  the  increase  of  the  barbarous  part  of  the 
community. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  our  belief,  that  the  motives  for  desiring 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  exist  still  more  strongly  io  Bra* 
zil  than  in  Cuba ;  and  that  an  additional  impulse  from  this  (Kmn- 
try — such  an  impulse  as  the  Government  plans,  if  they  had  been 
adopted,  would  have  given — would  have  enabled  us  to  obtain  the 
real  co-operation  of  the  Brazilian  authorities  in  putting  it  down. 
With  such  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  it  can 
be  effected — witnout  it,  and  we  have  never  yet  obtained  it,  all 
our  efforts  on  the  African  coast  or  on  the  high  seas — all  our 
expenditure  of  life,  health,  and  treasure  have  produced,  and  will 
continue  to  produce,  effects  worse  than  mere  failure.  They  will 
not  materially  diminish  the  amount  of  the  trade,  and  they  mil 
materially  aggravate  its  horrors. 

A  further  and  last  result  which  we  expect  from  the  liberal 
commercial  policy  which  the  present  government  has  proposed, 
and  which,  as  far  as  sugar  and  coffee  are  concerned,  even  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  that  government — if  it  is  to  have  immediate 
successors — will  undoubtedly  carry  into  effect,  are  the  ameliora- 
tion and  gradual  extinction  of  slavery.  If  that  policy  will  enable 
us — as  we  have  shown  that  it  will — to  destroy  the  slave  trade,  the 
amelioration  of  slavery  is  the  necessary  result.  This  is  too  ob- 
vious to  require  detailed  explanation.  The  inequality  of  the 
sexes,  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  a  slavery  kept  up  by  importation, 
must  instantly  begin  to  subside.  We  shall  hear  no  more  of 
gangs  worked  to  death  and  replaced  every  ten  years,  as  the  most 
prontable  mode  of  consuming  them.  The  labourers  who  can  no 
longer  be  imported,  will  be  carefully  preserved  and  bred.  And 
this  is  the  only  mode  by  which  they  can  be  prepared  for  eman* 
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cipation.  Men  must  have  been  brought  up  in  civilized  life, 
accustomed  to  its  wants  and  its  restraints,  to  its  obedience  and 
its  regular  labour,  before  they  can  exist  in  it  as  free  members 
with  advantage,  or  even  safety*  To  give  freedom  to  Africans, 
and  to  expect  them  to  become  useful  labourers,  would  be  absurd. 
IKscoptinuance  of  the  slave  trade  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  fore- 
rmmer  of  emancipation  ;  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  our 
colonies  is  mainly  attributable  to  its  having  been  made  nearly 
thirty  years  after  the  importation  of  Africans  had  ceased.  So 
long  an  interval  may  not  be  necessary  in  every  case ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  so  great  a  change  should  be  always  so  rapidly 
completed.  But  we  repeat,  that  discontinuance  of  the  importation 
of  Africans  must  always  precede  emancipation,  and  precede  it  by 
a  considerable  period ;  and  that  the  extension  of  our  commercial 
intercourse  witti  the  Spanish  colonies  and  Brazil,  as  it  affords  the 
only  means  of  putting  down  the  slave  trade,  affords,  therefore, 
the  only  means  of  promoting  emancipation. 

We  now  conclude,  for  the  present,  our  remarks  on  the  Budget. 
We  could  not  say  less  on  the  most  beneficial  measure  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  proposed  during  the  long  period  in  which  we  have 
laboured  to  advance  the  cause  of  commercial  freedom.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  consider  the  details  of 
the  proposals  respecting  Timber  and  Corn.  But  these  subjects, 
as  our  readers  cannot  but  recollect,  have  been  frequently  can- 
vassed in  this  Journal ;  and  having  been  obliged,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  it,  to  confine  our  present  observations  to  one  of  the 
three  grand  heads  of  enquiry  presented  by  the  Budget,  we 
thought  it  the  most  advisable  course  to  select  the  one  which  has 
been  least  discussed  by  the  Press,  and  is  the  least  generally 
understood. 
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Art.  VI  II. —  The  Opinions  of  Lord  Holland^  as  Recorded  in  (ke 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  from  1797  to  184 1 .  Collected 
and  Edited  by  D.  C.  Moylan,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barristei^at- 
Law.     8vo*     London:  1841. 

TV/Tany  reasons  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  lay  before  out 
jjfx.  readers,  at  tlie  present  moment,  a  complete  view  of  tlie 
character  and  public  career  of  the  late  Lord  Holland.  But  w© 
feel  that  we  have  already  deferred  too  long  the  duty  of  paying 
some  tribute  to  his  memory.  We  feel  that  it  is  more  becoming 
10  bring,  without  further  delay,  an  offering,  though  intrinsically 
of  little  value,  than  to  leave  his  tomb  longer  without  some  token 
of  our  reverence  and  love. 

We  shall  say  very  little  of  the  book  which  lies  on  our  table. 
And  yet  it  is  a  book  which,  even  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  a 
less  distinguished  man,  or  had  appeared  under  circumstances 
less  interesting,  would  have  well  repaid  an  attentive  perusal. 
It  is  valuable,  both  as  a  record  of  principles  and  as  a  model  of 
composition.  We  find  in  it  all  the  great  maxims  which,  during 
more  than  forty  years,  guided  Lord  Holland's  public  conduct, 
and  the  chief  reasons  on  which  those  maxims  rest;  condensed 
into  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  set  forth  with  admirable 
perspicuity,  dignity,  and  precision.  To  his  opinions  on  Foreign 
Policy,  we  for  the  most  part  cordially  assent;  but,  now  and  then, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  them  imprudently  generous.  We  could 
not  have  signed  the  Protest  against  the  detention  of  Napoleon« 
The  Protest  respecting  the  course  which  England  pursued  at 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  though  it  contains  much  that  is  excel- 
lent, contains  also  positions  which,  we  are  inclined  to  think. 
Lord  Holland  would,  at  a  later  period,  have  admitted  to  be  un- 
sound. But  to  all  his  doctrines  on  Constitutional  Questions,  we  give 
our  hearty  approbation ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  no  British 
Government  has  ever  deviated  from  that  line  of  internal  policy 
which  he  has  traced,  without  detriment  to  the  public. 

We  will  give,  as  a  specimen  of  this  little  volume,  a  single 
passage,  in  which  a  chief  article  of  the  political  creed  of  Uie 
Whigs  is  stated  and  explained,  with  singular  clearness,  force,  and 
brevity.  Our  readers  will  remember  that,  in  1825,  the  Catho- 
lic Association  agitated  for  emancipation  with  most  formidable 
effect.  The  Tories  acted  after  their  kind.  Instead  of  removing 
the  grievance  they  tried  to  put  down  the  agitation ;  and  brolight 
in  a  law,  apparently  sharp  and  stringent,  but,  in  truth,  utterly 
impotent,  for  restraining  the  right  of  petition.  Lord  Holland's 
Protest  on  that  occasion  is  excellent. 
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<  We  ue,'  uys  hst  '  veil  aware  that  tbe  pririlegei  of  the  people,  the 
ngtitB  of  frM  discoBsion,  and  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  popuW  institu- 
tiona,  mutt  render— and  the/  are  inteti'led  to  reader — the  continuance 
of  an  extenuve  grievance,  and  of  the  di«8atiefactioo  consequent  there- 
upon, dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  countrj',  and  ultimately  sub- 
versive of  the  authority  of  the  state.  Experience  and  theory  alike  forbid 
US  to  deny  that  effect  of  a  free  constitution  ;  a  sense  of  justice  and  a 
love  of  liberty  equally  deter  us  From  lamenting  it.  But  we  have  always 
been  taught  to  look  for  the  remedy  of  such  disorders  in  the  redress  of 
tbe  grievances  which  justify  them,  and  in  the  removal  of  the  diasatisfac- 
tioa  from  which  they  Bow — not  in  restraints  on  ancient  privileges,  not 
in  inroads  on  the  right  of  public  discussion,  nor  in  violations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  government.  If,  therefore,  tbe  legal  method  of  seeking 
redress,  which  has  been  resorted  to  by  persons  labouring  under  grievous 
(iisabilities,  be  fraught  with  immediate  or  remote  danger  to  the  state,  we 
draw  from  that  circumstance  a  conclusion  long  since  foretold  by  great 
authority — namely,  that  tbe  British  constitution,  and  large  exclusions, 
cannot  subsist  together;  that  the  constitution  must  destroy  them,  or 
they  will  destroy  the  constitution.' 

It  WB8  not,  however,  of  ttig  little  book,  valuable  and  interest- 
ing as  it  is,  but  of  the  author,  that  we  meant  to  speak ;  and  we 
will  try  to  do  ho  with  calmness  and  impartiality. 

Id  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  character  of  Lord  Holland,  it 
is  necessary  to  go  far  back  into  the  history  of  his  family;  for 
he  had  inherited  something  more  than  a  coronet  and  an  estate. 
To  the  House  of  which  he  was  tbe  head  belongs  one  distinction, 
which  we  believe  to  be  without  a  purallel  in  our  annals.  During 
more  than  a  century,  there  has  never  been  a  time  at  which  a 
Fox  has  not  stood  in  a  prominent  station  amongst  public  mep. 
Scarcely  had  the  chequered  career  of  the  first  Lord  Holland 
closed,  when  his  son,  Charles,  rose  to  the  head  of  (he  Opposi- 
tion, and  to  the  first  rank  among  English  debaters.  And  before 
Charles  was  borne  to  Westminster  Abbey,  a  third  Fox  had 
already  become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  politicians  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  strong  family  likeness 
which,  in  spite  of  diversities  ari-ing  from  education  antf  position, 
appears  in  these  three  distinguished  persona.      In  their  bees  and 
figures  there  was  a  resemblance,  sucn 
novels,  where  one  picture  is  good  for  t( 
in  real  life  is  seldom  found.     The  amj 
thoughtful  forehead,  the  large  eyebrow 
the   expression,   go   singularly  compo 
courage,  openness,  a  strong  will  and  a 
mon  to  all.     But  the  features  of  the  foi 
pencil  of  Reynolds  and  the  chisel  of  Nc 
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down  to  U9,  were  disagreeably  barsk  and  exaggerated.  In  hk 
descendants,  the  aspect  was  preserved ;  but  it  was  softened,  till  it 
became,  in  the  late  lord,  the  most  gracious  and  interesting 
countenance  that  was  ever  lighted  up  by  the  mingled  lustre  of 
intelligence  and  benevolence. 

As  it  was  with  the  faces  of  the  men  of  this  noble  family,  so  we 
it  also  with  their  minds.  Nature  had  done  much  for  them  alL 
She  had  moulded  them  all  of  that  clay  of  which  she  is  most 
sparing.  To  all  she  had  given  strong  reason  and  sharp  wit ;  a 
quick  relish  for  every  physical  and  intellectual  enjoyment;  con- 
stitutional intrepidity,  and  that  frankness  by  which  constitutional 
intrepidity  is  generally  accompanied;  spirits  which  nothing  could 
depress ;  tempers  easy,  generous,  and  placable ;  and  that  genkd 
courtesy  which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  of  which  «ni6cal 
politeness  is  only  a  faint  and  cold  imitation.  Such  a  disposition 
is  the  richest  inheritance  that  ever  was  entailed  on  any  family. 

But  training  and  situation  greatly  modified  the  fine  qualities 
which  nature  lavished  with  such  profusion  on  three  generations 
of  the  house  of  Fox.  The  first  Lord  Holland  was  a  needy  politi- 
cal adventurer.  He  entered  public  life  at  a  time  when  the  standard 
of  integrity  among  statesmen  was  low.     He  started  as  the  adhe- 
rent of  a  minister  who  had  indeed  many  titles  to  respect ;  who 
possessed  eminent  talents  both  for  administration  and  for  debate; 
who  understood  the  public  interest  well,  and  who  meant  fairly  by 
the  country ;  but  who  had  seen  so  much  perfidy  and  meanness, 
that  he  had  become  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  probity. 
Weary  of  the  cant  of  patriotism,  Walpole  had  learned  to  talk  a 
cant  of  a  different  kind.     Disgusted  by  that  sort  of  hypocrisy 
which  is  at  least  a  homage  to  virtue,  he  was  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  practising  the  less  respectable  hypocrisy  which  ostenta- 
tiously displays,  and  some  times  even  simulates  vice.     To'  Wal- 
pole, Fox  attached  himself  politically  and  personally,  with  the 
ardour  which  belonged  to  his  temperament*     And  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  in  the  school  of  Walpole  he  contracted  faults  which 
destroyed  the  value  of  his  many  great  endowments.     He  raised 
himself,  indeed,  to  the  first  consideration  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  he  became  a  consummate  master  of  the  art  of  debate ;  he 
attained  honours  and  immense  wealth — but  the  public  esteem 
and  confidence  were  withheld  from  him.    His  private  friends,  in- 
deed, justly  extolled  his  generosity  and   good-nature.     They 
maintained,  that  in  those  parts  of  his  conduct  which  they  could 
least  defend,  there  was  nothing  sordid ;  and  that,  if  he  was  mis- 
led, he  was  misled  by  amiable  feelings — by  a  desire  to  serve  his 
friends,  and  by  anxious  tenderness  for  his  children.     But  by  the 
nation  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  insatiable  rapacity  and  des- 
perate ambition ;  as  a  man  ready  to  adopt,  without  scruple,  the 
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most  immoral  and  the  most  unconstitutional  measures ;  as  a  man 
perfectly  fitted,  by  all  bis  opinlonB  and  feelings,  for  tbe  work  of 
raaoaging  the  Parliament  by  means  of  secret  service-money,  and 
of  keeping  down  ihe  people  with  tbe  bayonet.  Many  of  his  con- 
temporaries had  a  morality  quite  as  lax  as  his;  but  very  few 
among  them  had  his  talents,  and  none  bad  his  hardihood  and 
energy.  He  could  not,  like  Sandys  and  Doddiogton,  find  safety 
in  contempt.  He  therefore  became  an  object  of  such  generfd 
aversion  as  no  statesman  since  the  fall  of  StraETurd  bas  incurred — 
of  such  general  aversion  as  was  probably  never  in  any  country 
incurred  by  a  man  of  so  kind  and  cordial  a  disposition.  A  weak 
mind  would  have  sunk  under  such  a  load  of  unpopularity.  But 
that  resolute  spirit  seemed  to  derive  new  firmness  from  the  pub- 
lic batied.  The  only  efiect  which  reproaches  appeared  to  produce 
on  him,  was  to  sour,  in  some  degree,  his  naturully  sweet  temper. 
The  last  steps  of  his  public  life  were  maiked,  not  only  by  that 
audacity  which  he  had  derived  from  nature — not  only  by  that 
imooorality  which  he  bad  learned  in  the  school  of  Walpole — but 
by  a  harshness  which  almost  amounte<l  to  cruelty,  and  wliich  had 
never  been  supposed  to  belong  to  his  character.  His  severity 
increased  the  unpopularity  from  which  it  had  sprung.  The  well- 
known  lampoon  of  Gray  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  feeling 
of  the  country.  All  tbe  images  are  taken  from  shipwrecks,  quick- 
saitds,  and  cormorants.  Lord  Holland  is  represented  as  complaia- 
ing,  that  the  cowardice  of  his  accomplices  had  prevented  him  from 
potting  down  the  free  spirit  of  tbe  city  of  London  by  sword  and 
fire,  and  as  pining  for  the  time  when  birds  of  prey  should  make 
their  nests  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  unclean  beasts  burrow  io 
St  Paul's. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  this  remarkable  man, 
his  second  son  Charles  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  party  opposed 
to  the  American  War,  Charles  had  inherited  the  bodily  and  men- 
constttution  of  his  fother,  and  had  been  much — far  too  much 
—under  his  father's  influence.     It  was  indeed  Impossible  that  a 
•on  of  so  affectionate  and  noble  a  spirit  should  not  have  been 
^rarmly  attached  to  a  parent  who  possessed  many  fine  qualitict, 
and  wno  carried  his  indulgence  and  liberality  f""""i-  !■:•  »i.:iJ- 
jen  even  to  a  culpable  extent.     The  young 
^raon  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the  stronges 
lighest  degree,  odious  to  the  naUon  ;  and  th< 
night  have  been  expected  from  his  strong  pass 
tional  boldnesa.    He  cast  in  bis  lot  with  his  fatlx 
still  a  boy,  a  deep  part  in  the  most  nniustifial: 
neasnres  that  had  been  adopted  since  the  reign 
cond.  In  the  debates  on  tbe  Middlesex  Electioi 
himsclfi  not  only  by  his  precodoua  poven  of  • 
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the  vehement  and  scornful  manner  in  which  he  bade  defiance  to 
public  opinion.  He  was  at  that  time  r^arded  as  a  man  likely 
to  be  the  most  formidable  champion  of  arbitrary  government 
that  had  appeared  since  the  Revolution— to  be  a  Bote  widi  £u 

freater  powers — a  Mansfield  with  far  greater  courage.  Happily 
is  father's  death  liberated  him  early  from  the  pemicioas  iima- 
ence  by  which  he  had  been  misled.  His  mind  ezpaiided«  His 
range  of  observation  became  wider.  His  genius  bcoke  througk 
early  prejudices.  His  natural  benevolence  and  roagnanimUy  luid 
&ir  play.  In  a  very  short  time  he  appeared  in  a  situation 
worthy  of  his  understanding  and  of  his  neart.  From  a  family 
whose  name  was  associated  m  the  public  mind  with  tvraimy  and 
corruption — from  a  party  of  which  the  theory  and  the  ptacdoe 
were  equally  servile— from  the  midst  of  the  Luttrdk,  the  Dy* 
sons,  the  barringtons — came  forth  the  greatest  parliamentary 
defender  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  late  Lord  Holland  succeeded  to  the  talents  and  to  the  fiae 
natural  dispositions  of  his  House.  But  his  situation  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  two  eminent  men  of  whom  we  have 
spoken.  In  some  important  respects  it  was  better;  in  some  it 
was  worse  than  theirs.  He  had  one  great  advantage  over  them. 
He  received  a  good  political  education.  The  first  lord  was 
educated  bv  Sir  Kobert  Walpole.  Mr  Fox  was  educated  by  his 
father.'  The  late  Lord  was  educated  by  Mr  Fox.  The  perai- 
dous  maxims  early  imbibed  by  the  first  Lord  Holland,  made  his 
great  talents  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  the  state.  The 
pernicious  maxims  early  imbibed  by  Mr  Fox,  led  him,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  public  life,  into  great  faults,  whidi,  though 
afterwards  nobly  expiated,  were  never  forgotten.  To  the  very 
end  of  his  career,  small  men,  when  they  had  nothing  elae  to  say 
in  defence  of  their  own  tyranny,  bigotry,  and  imbecility,  could 
always  raise  a  cheer  by  some  paltry  taunt  about  the  electiou  of 
Colonel  Luttrell,  the  imprisonment  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  odiet 
measures  in  which  the  great  Whig  leader  had  borne  a  part  at  the 
^e  of  one  or  two-and-twenty.  On  Lord  Holland  no  such  alar 
could  be  thrown.  Those  who  most  dissent  from  his  opinions 
must  acknowledge,  that  a  public  life,  more  consistent,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  our  annals.  Every  part  of  it  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  every  other ;  and  the  whole  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
great  principles  of  toleration  and  civil  freedom.  This  rare  fell* 
rity  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
Mr  Fox.  Lord  Holland,  as  was  natural  in  a  persoo  of  hk  tv 
lents  and  expectations,  began  at  a  very  early  age  to  take  the 
keenest  interest  in  politics;  and  Mr  Fox  found  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  forming  the  mind  of  so  hopeful  a  pupil.  They  eods 
responded  largely  on  poli^cal  subjects  when  tne  young  lord 
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^as  only  sixteen ;  and  their  friendship  and  mutnal  confidence 
continued  to  the  day  of  that  mournful  separation  at  Chiswick. 
Under  such  training,  such  a  man  as  Lord  Holland  was  in  no 
danger  of  falling  into  those  faults  which  threw  a  dark  shade  oyer 
the  whole  career  of  his  grandfather,  and  from  which  the  youth 
of  his  uncle  was  not  wholly  free. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Lord  Holland,  as  compared  with 
his  grandfather  and  his  uncle,  laboured  under  one  great  disad- 
vantage.    They  were  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.     He 
became  a  Peer  while  still  an  infant.     When  he  entered  public 
life,  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  very  small  and  a  very  decorous 
assembly.     The  minority  to  which  he  belonged  was  scarcely  able 
to  muster  five  or  six  votes  on  the  most  important  nights,  when 
eighty  4>r  ninety  lords  were  present.     Deoate  had  accordingly 
become  a  mere  form,  as  it  was  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  before 
the  Union.     This  was  a  great  misfortune  to  a  man  like  Lord 
Holland.    It  was  not  by  occasionally  addressing  fifteen  or  twenty 
solemn  and  unfriendly  auditors,  that  his  grandfather  and   hid 
uncle  attained  their  unrivalled  parliamentary  skill.     The  former 
bad  learned  his  art  in  ^  the  great  Walpolean  battles,'  on  nights 
when  Onslow  was  in  the  chair  seventeen  hours  without  intermis- 
sion ;  when  the  thick  ranks  on  both  sides  kept  unbroken  order  till 
long  after  the  winter  sun  had  risen  upon  them ;  when  the  blind 
were  led  out  by  the  hand  into  the  lobby ;  and  the  paralytic  laid 
down  in  their  bed-clothes  on  the  benches.      The  powers  of 
Charles  Fox  were,  from  the  first,  exercised  in  conflicts  not  less 
exciting.     The  great  talents  of  the  late  Lord  Holland  had  no- 
such  advantage.     This  was  the  more  unfortunate,  because  the 
peculiar  species  of  eloquence  which  belonged  to  him,  in  common 
with  his  family,  required  much  practice  to  develope  it.     With 
Strong  sense,  and  the  greatest  readiness  of  wit,  a  certain  tendency 
to  hesitation  was  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Fox.     This  hesitation 
arosci  not  frt>m  the  poverty  but  from  the  wealth  of  their  vocabu* 
lary.     They  paused,  not  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  one  expres- 
sion, but  from  the  difficulty  of  choosing  between  several.   It  was 
only  by  slow  degrees,  and  constant  exercise,  that  the  first  Lord 
Holland  and  his  son  overcame  the  defect.     Indeed,  neither  of 
them  overcame  it  completely. 

In  statement,  the  late  Lord  Holland  was  not  successful ;  his 
chief  excellence  lay  in  reply.  He  had  the  quick  eye  of  his 
House  for  the  unsound  parts  of  an  argument,  and  a  ^reat  felicity 
in  exposing  them.  He  was  decidedly  more  distmguished  in 
debate  than  any  Peer  of  his  times  who  had  not  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Nay,  to  find  his  equal  among  persons  similarly 
situated,  we  must  go  back  eighty  years — to  Earl  Granville. 
For   Mansfield,   Thurlow,    Loughborough,   Grey,    Grenviile^ 
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Broagham,  Plunketti  and  other  eminent  men,  living  and  dead, 
whom  we  will  not  stop  to  enumerate,  carried  to  the  Upper 
House  an  eloquence  formed  and  matured  in  the  Lawer.  The 
opinion  of  the  most  discerning  judges  was,  that  Lord  HoHaod's 
oratorical  performances,  though  sometimes  most  Buccessfiil, 
afforded  no  fair  measure  of  his  oratorical  powers ;  and  that,  in 
an  assembly  of  which  the  debates  were  frequent  and  animated, 
h^  would  have  attained  a  very  high  order  of  excellence.  It  was, 
indeed,  impossible  to  converse  with  him  without  seeing  that  be 
was  bom  a  debater.  To  him,  as  to  his  uncle,  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  in  discussion  was  a  positive  pleasure.  With  Ihe  greatest 
good  nature  and  good  breeding,  he  was  the  very  opposite  to  aa 
assenter.  The  word  '  disputatious '  is  generally  used  as  a  word 
of  reproach ;  but  we  can  express  oiir  meaning  only  by  saying  that 
Lord  Holland  was  most  courteously  and  pleasantly  disputations. 
In  truth,  his  quickness  in  discovering  and  apprehending  distinc- 
tions and  analogies  was  such  as  a  veteran  judge  might  enyy. 
The  lawyers  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  were  astonished  to  find 
in  an  unprofessional  man  so  strong  a  relish  for  the  esoteric 
parts  of  their  science ;  and  complained  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
split  a  hair.  Lord  Holland  proceeded  to  split  the  filaments  into 
filaments  still  finer.  In  a  mind  less  happily  constituted,  theie 
might  have  been  a  risk  that  this  turn  for  subtilty  would  have 
produced  serious  evil.  But  in  the  heart  and  understanding  of 
Lord  Holland  there  was  ample  security  against  all  such  danger. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  be  the  dupe  of  his  own  ingenuity.  He 
.put  his  Logic  to  its  proper  use ;  and  in  him  the  dialectiaaa  was 
always  subordinate  to  the  statesman. 

His  political  life  is  written  in  the  chronicles  of  his  country. 
Perhaps,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  his  opinions  on  two  or 
three  great  questions  of  Foreign  Policy  were  open  to  just  objec- 
tion. Yet  even  his  errors,  if  he  erred,  were  amiable  end  respect* 
able.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  love  and  admire  him  the 
more  because  he  was  now  and  then  seduced  from  what  we  regard 
as  a  wise  policy,  by  sympathy  with  the  oppressed ;  by  generosity 
towards  the  fallen  ;  by  a  philanthropy  so  enlarged,  that  it  took 
in  all  nations ;  by  love  of  peace,  which  in  him  was  second  only 
to  the  love  of  freedom ;  by  the  magnanimous  credulity  of  a  mind 
which  was  as  incapable  of  suspecting  as  of  devising  mischief. 

To  his  views  on  questions  of  Domestic  Policy,  the  voice  of  his 
countrymen  does  ample  justice.  They  revere  the  jnemory  of  the 
man  who  was,  during  forty  years,  the  constant  protector  of  all 
oppressed  races,  of  all  persecuted  sects — of  the  man,  whom 
neither  the  prejudices  nor  the  interests  belonging  to  his  station 
could  seduce  from  the  path  of  right — of  the  noble,  who  in  every 
great  crisis  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  commons — of  the  phmter,  who 
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nade  manful  war  on  the  slare-trade — of  the  landowner,  whose 
whole  heart  was  in  the  straggle  against  the  corn-laws. 

We  have  hitherto  touched  almost  exclusiyely  on  those  parts 
of  Lord  Holland's  character  which  were  open  to  the  observation 
of  millions.  How  shall  we  express  the  feelings  with  which  his 
memory  is  cherished  by  those  who  were  honoured  wkh  his 
friendship  ?  Or  in  what  language  shall  we  speak  of  that  House, 
once  celebrated  for  its  rare  attractions  to  the  furthest:  ends  of  the 
civiliied  world,  and  now  silent  and  desolate  as  the  grave  ?  That 
House  was,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  apostrophized  by 
a  poet  in  tender  and  graceful  lines,  which  have  now  acquired  a  new 
meaning  not  less  sad  than  that  which  they  originally  bore : — 

*  Then  hill/  whose  brow  the  antique  structures  grace, 
Rear'd  bv  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race. 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  appears. 
O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sudden  tears  ? 
How  sweet  were  once  thy  prospects  fresh  and  fair, 
Thy  sloping  wslk«,  and  unpolluted  air  I 
How  aweet  the  glooms  beneath  thine  aged  trees, 
Thy  noon-tide  shadow,  and  thine  evening  breese  I 
His  image  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore ; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospeccs  charm  no  more  ; 
Ko  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allay *d, 
Thine  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noon- day  shade/ 

Yet  a  few  years,  and  the  shades  and  structures  may  follow 
their  illustrious  masters.  The  wonderful  city  which,  ancient 
and  gigantic  as  it  is,  still  continues  to  otow  as  fiEist  as  a  young 
town  of  logwood  by  a  water^privilege  in  Michigan,  may  soon 
displace  those  turrets  and  gardens  which  are  associated  with  so 
much  that  is  interesting  and  noble — with  the  courtly  magnificence 
of  Kich — with  the  loves  of  Ormond — with  the  counsels  of  Crom- 
well— with  the  death  of  Addison.  The  time  is  coming  when, 
perhaps,  a  few  old  men,  the  last  survivors  of  our  generation, 
will  in  vain  seek,  amidst  new  streets,  and  squares,  and  rail* 
way  stations,  for  the  site  of  that  dwelling  which  was  in  their 
youth  the  favourite  resort  of  wits  and  beauties — of  painters 
and  poets — of  scholars,  philosophers,  and  statesmen.  They 
will  then  remember,  witn  strange  tenderness,  many  objects 
once  familiar  to  them — the  avenue  and  the  terrace,  the  busts 
and  the  paintings;  the  carving,  the  grotesque  gilding,  and  the 
enigmatical  mottoes.  With  peculiar  fondness,  they  iHIl  recall 
that  venerable  chamber,  in  which  all  the  antique  gravity  of  a  col- 
lege library  was  so  singularly  blended  with  all  that  female  grace 
and  wit  could  devise  to  embellish  a  drawing-room.  They  will 
recollect,  not  unmoved,  those  shelves  loaded  with  the  varied 
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learniog  of  many  lands  and  many  ages ;  those  portraits  in  which 
were  preserved  the  features  of  the  best  and  wisest  Englishmen  of 
two  generations.     They  will  recollect  how  many  men  who  have 
gaided  the  politics  of  Europe — who  have  nniTed  great  assemblies 
by  reason  and  eloquence — who  have  put  life  into  bronze  and  can- 
vass, or  who  have  left  to  posterity  things  so  written  as  it  shall 
not  willingly  let  them  die — ^were  there  mixed  with  all  that  was 
loveliest  and  gayest  in  the  society  of  the  most  splendid  of  capi- 
tals. They  will  remember  the  singular  character  which  belonged 
to  that  circle,  in  which  every  talent  and  accomplishment,  every 
art  and  science,  had  its  place.  They  will  remember  how  the  last 
debate  was  discussed  in  one  comer,  and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe 
in  another ;  while  Wilkie  gazed  with  modest  admi^atioa  oo  Rey- 
nolds' Baretti ;  while  Mackintosh  turned  over  Thomas  Aquinas 
to  verify  a  quotation ;  while  Talleyrand  related  his  conversations 
with  Barras  at  the  Luxemburg,  or  his  ride  with  Lannes  over 
the  field  of  Austerlitz*  They  will  remember,  above  all,  the  pace — 
and  the  kindness,  far  more  admirable  than  grace — with  which  the 
princely  hospitality  of  that  ancient  mansion  was  dispensed.  They 
will  remember  the  venerable  and  benignant  countenance,  and 
the  cordial  voice  of  him  who  bade  them  welcome.     They  will 
remember  that  temper  which  years  of  pain,  of  sickness,  of  lame- 
ness, of  confinement,  seemed  only  to  make  sweeter  and  sweeter; 
and  that  frank  politeness,  which  at  once  relieved  all  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  youngest  and  most  timid  writer  or  artist,  who 
found  himself  for  the  first  time  among  Ambassadors  and  Earls* 
They  will  remember  that  constant  flow  of  conversation,  so  natu- 
ral, so  animated,  so  various,  so  rich  with  observation  and  anec* 
dote ;  that  wit  which  never  gave  a  wound ;  that  exquisite  mimicry 
whichennobled,  instead  of  degrading;  that  goodness  of  heart  which 
appeared  in  every  look  and  accent,  and  gave  additional  value  to 
every  talent  and  acquirement.     They  will  remember,  too,  that 
he  whose  name  they  hold  in  reverence  was  not  less  distinguished 
by  the  inflexible  uprightness  of  his  politiod  conduct,  than  by  his 
loving  disposition  and  his  winning  manners.     They  will  remem- 
ber that,  in  the  last  lines  which  he  traced,  he  expressed  his  joy 
that  he  had  done  nothing  unworthy  of  the  friend  of  Fox  and 
Grey;  and  they  will  have  reason  to  feel  similar  joy,  if,  in  look- 
ing back  on  many  troubled  years,  they  cannot  accuse  themselves 
of  having  done  any  thing  unworthy  of  men  who  were  distin- 
guished by  the  friendship  of  Lord  Holland. 
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The  Yonng  Cook's  Assistant.     By  P.  Masters.     12mo.     6s. 

Bnrke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  for  1841.     Royal  8to.    38s. 

Memorials  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  By  G.  F.  Belts.  Royal  8ro. 
30s. 

Nogas  LiterarisB :  Prose  and  Verse.  By  the  Rer.  R«  W.  HamiUoa. 
8to.    12s.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

General  Ontline  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  By  J.  R.  Jones.  8vo.38s. 
Royal  8n».  3^.  16s.     Imp.  8ro.  5L  14«. 

A  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Insects.  By  E.  Nefaaaa^ 
F.L.S.    8fo.    12s. 

Practical  Geology  and  Mineralogy.    By  J.  Trimmer.  8ro.    12a. 

Jardlne's   Naturalist's  Library.      Vol.   XXX.     Horaea.     Foolscapw 

68. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  New  Walks  in  aa  CHd  Field.  By  Hagh 
MiUer.    12mo.   68. 6d. 

The  Book  of  Birds.  By  M.  A.  Comte,  traaslaled  by  B.  Clarke. 
Royal  8to.    \h  lis.  6d. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  New  Treatise  on  Mechanics.     8?o.   78. 

Btscbofs  Researches  on  the  Internal  Heat  of  the  Globe.  Vol.  L  8to. 
10s. 


Katwml  PhPonphy  fcr  Bcgitw,     ItM.    S«.6d. 


De  Clifbrd,  m  tke  CoMiat  Mas.    By  tW  Amkor  •£  »  TivaiaiM.* 
4  ToU.    Post  8to.   8L  dk 

9t  ADtboKv,  cr  tke  OU  Cbwtket  and  dw  N«w.    By  R  E.  Pbget. 

ABinodrw,  or  tke  Deri)  M  Two  Scidu.  ByLeSoge.  Royal  8to.  14a. 
Joan  of  Air,  TW  Maid  of  Orlcaaa.   ByT.J.Scrie.    S  Tola,  poet  8t  a. 
IZ.  11a.  6d. 

Ets  Ton  TroUi,  and  other  Tales  from  die  Germaa.    2  rob.  pool  8to. 
Slo. 

CoUn  Clink,  by  C.  Hooatoe,  with  Pbtea.     3  toIs.  post  8n>.    lf« 
11a.  6a. 

The  Wood  S|Nrit,  a  KoreL    2  vols,  post  Svo.     21b. 
CoBiic  Talea  and  Sktuhm.    Edited  by  M.  Tnmnb.    2  toK  post 
8TO.     21s. 

GlennUyn;  or,  the  Son  of  the  Attainted.     3  ?o)a.  post  Sro.     IL 
11a.  6d. 

The  Marrying  Man.     By  the  Author  of  •«  Coosia  Geoffrey."     8  rols. 
post  8n>.     1{-  1  Is.  6d. 

The  Fawn  of  Spring  Vale,  the  Clarionet,  and  olhw  Tales.     By  W. 
Carietos.     8  vols,  post  8to.     li.  lis.  6d. 

Dnnallan.     By  Grace  Kennedy.     Sixth  edition.     12ino.    7s. 
The  Qneen's  Poisoner ;  a  Romance.    By  Miss  Costello.    3  vols,  post 
8to.     lMls.6d. 

The  Trustee.     By  the  Anthor  of  «<  The  Prorost  of  Brnges.**    8  vols. 
poetSro.     17.  lls.6d. 

Chapters  on  Chnrchyards.    By  Caroline  Soathey.    A  New  edition. 
1  Tol.  16n]0.     7s.  6d. 

The  Prince,  Dnke,  and  the  P^;e.     Edited  by  Lady  Bnlwer.    3  rols. 
postSro.     lI.lH.6d. 

Coming  Oat,  and  the  Trials  of  Mary  Hardy.     Foolscap.    Ss. 
Joseph  Rnshbrook ;  or  the  Poacher.     By  the  Author  ot  <*  Pater  Sim- 
ple,**  he.  ftc    S  Tols.  post  8?o.    H.  1  Is.  6d. 

The  Last  Kinsr  of  Ulster.     3  vols,  post  8to.     \U  1  Is.  6d. 
The  Laird  of  Logan,  or  Anecdotes  and  Tales,  illnstratire  of  the  Wit 
and  Hnmonr  of  Scotland.     Foolscap.  6s. 

Ftoily  Records ;  or  the  Two  Sisters.   By  Lady  0.  Bnry.  8  rols.  pott 
Syo.     ll.lls.6d. 

The  Little  Wife,  and  the  Baronet's  Daughter.    By  Mrs.  Gray.    8 
Tob.  post  8vo.    II.  lis.  6d. 

The  Prisoners  of  Australia.     12mo.   8s.  6d. 

Traditions  of  Western  Germany.    By  Capt.  C.  Knox.    3  rols.  post 
8ro.     H.  lis.  6d. 

The  Secret  Foe  ;  an  Historical  Novel.  By  Miss  Ellen  Picktring^    3 
▼ols.  post  8fo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 
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The  Lorer  asd  the  Hii8bftDd,  and  the  Wonan  of  m  Certain  Agje. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Gore.     3  vols,  post  S^o.     1^  lis.  6d. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  illostrated.     8ro.     6s. 

Sherwood's  Lady  of  the  Manor.     Vol.  I.  New  edition.    12mo.  58. 

The  Tory  Baronet,  or  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals.  3  yoIs.  post  Bro. 
II.  Il8.6d. 

POETRY  AND  THB  DRAMA. 

The  Coarse  of  Truth ;  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Stone.  Post  8fo. 
lOs.Gd. 

Poems ;  Religions  and  Elegiac.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigonmey.  ISmo. 
6a. 

The  Election  ;  a  Poem.     Foolscap,  58. 

The  First  Six  Books  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  wiUi  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  D.D.     Foolscap.  5s. 

Sir  W.  Scott's  Poetry.     1  vol.  med.  8ro.     2<>s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Milton.    2  vols,  foolscap.    8s. 

Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats.     Foolscap.     5s. 

Percy's  Reliqnes  of  Ancient  Poetry.  New  edition.  3  toIs.  pest  8ro^ 
248. 

Woman ;  a  Poem.  By  C.  S.  Barrett,  Esq.  New  edition.  12mo. 
3s.  6d. 

James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works.     4  vols,  foolscap.     20s. 

The  Fantasia.     By  J.  Hohson.     18mo.     2s. 

Miscellaneous  Poetry.     By  the  Rer.  H.  Kynaston.     Foolscap.     58. 

Poems.     By  Robert  Aris  Willmott.     Foolscap.     4s. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets.  By  W.  Hazlitt.  Third  editioB.  Fools- 
'Cap.    69. 

Poetical  Works  of  Milton,  Thomson,  and  Young.  Edited  hy  Cuy. 
8vo.  18s. 

England's  Trust,  and  other  Poems.  By  Lord  J.  Maanera.  Fools- 
cap.   Ss.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Shakspeare's  Nfidsnmm^r  Night's  Dream.  By 
J.  O.  Halliwell.    8fo.    ds.  6d. 

Domestic  Hours.     Poems  by  Miss  Perring.     870.    10s.  6d. 

Sacred  Poems.     By  the  Rer.  J.  Gorle.     8ro.     5s. 

Campbell's  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets*  New  -edition.  Royal 
8?o.    20s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Russia  under  Nicholas  the  First — ^translated  from  the  German.  By 
Capt.  A.  C.  Sterling.     Foolscap.    5s. 

Inquiry  into  Bank  Restrictions.     By  W.  Ledcie.     8fo.     IDs.  6d. 

Lights,  Shadows,  and  Reflections,  of  Whigs  and  Tories*  By  a 
Country  Gentleman.    8vo.     7s. 

The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church.  By  W.  E,  Gladstone, 
^^q.     Fourth  edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     18s. 

Lectures  on  Colonization  and  Colonies.    By  H«  Merivale.    Vol.  t 

^^o.     128. 
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The  Commercial  and  Fmancia]  Legitlation  of  Europe  and  America. 
By  J.  Macgregor.    8vo.     lOs.  6J. 

BELIGIODS  SUBJECTS. 

Agrippa,  or  the  Nominal  Christian.  By  J.  Jefferson.  18mo. 
U.  6d. 

The  Gospel  Narrative  of  oar  Lord's  Passion  Harmonized.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Williams.     12mo«    8s. 

Sermons  at  Exeter.    By  the  Rer.  T.  H.  Lowe.    8fo.     lOs.  6d. 

A  Parssnesis  or  Seasonable  Exhortatory.  By  H.  Hammond.  18mo. 
2a.  6d. 

Oxford  Divinity,  compared  with  Romish  and  Anglican  Churches.  By 
the  Rev.  C  P.  M<IIvaine,  D.D.     8vo.     12s. 

Family  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch:  Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Blunt.     12mo.     6s. 

The  Image  of  God  in  Man.  Four  Sermons  at  Cambridge.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Harness.     8vo.    4s.  6d. 

The  Holy  Bible,  coatainipg  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Old  and 
New  TeaUmenty  with  nearly  20>000  Emendations.  24mo.  126.  6d. 
morocco. 

Biblical  Cabinet.  Vol.  XXXI.  Gess  on  the  Revelation  of  God. 
Foolscap.     5s. 

Archbishop  Usher's  Body  of  Divinity.  A  new  edition*  By  H.  Ro- 
binson, D.D.    8vo.     12s. 

The  Great  Apostacy,  or  the  Church  of  Rome  proved  not  to  be  the 
Church  of  Christ.     8vo.    6a. 

Bishop  Patrick's  Work  of  the  Ministry.  Edited  by  W.  B.  Hawkins. 
18mo»  ds. 

The  Connexion  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By 
W.  L.  Alexander.     8vo.     12s. 

Back's  Theological  Dictionary.  New  edition*  By  Dr  Henderson. 
8vo.  14s. 

Christian  Morals.    By  H.  More.    New  edition.    d2mo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Right  of  a  Clergyman  to  Oppose  the  Errors  of  his  own  Chnrcb. 
By  H.  E.  Head.     12nio.    5s. 

Unfulfilled  Pk-ophecy  respecting  Eastern  Nations.     12mo.     5s. 

The  Christian's  Duty — from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  New  edition. 
Foolscap.    5s. 

The  Constitution  and  Discipline  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  By  G. 
Turner.     12mo.    49*  6d« 

Rev.  T.  J.  Russell's  Eight  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Foolscap. 
2s.  6d. 

HamUeton'a  Help  to  Preparation  for  Death,  &c.  2nd  edition. 
ISmo.    2s» 

The  An  of  Contentment.  By  Lady  Packington.  A  new  edition  by 
Pridden.     Foolscap.    Ss. 

Thomdike's  Right  of  the  Church.  New  edition.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Brewer.     12nH».    8a.  6d. 

Jowett's  Christian  Visiter :   Psalms  to  Malachi.'  Foolscap     3s.  6d. 
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Rer.  J.  Harding's  Sermons.     12mo.    5s. 

Rev.  F.  Fulford  on  the  Progress  of  the  Reformation  in  BnglamL 
12mo.     3s. 

Expediency  of  Preaching  against  the  Amnsements  of  the  World.   Bjr 
the  Rev.  H.  Woodward.     12aio.     ds.  6d. 

Thorndike  on  the  Government  of  Churches.     New  edition.     Bj  tbft 
Rer.  D.  Lewis.     Foolscap,    is.  6d. 

ReT.  J.  Natt's  Sermons  at  St  Sepulchre's,  London.     12mo.    6s. 

Four  Lectures  on  Spiritual  Christianitf.     By  Isaac  Taylor.     P^t 
8to.    48. 6d. 

The  Triumphs  of  Truth.     By  £.  Ramsden.    Third  edition.     18mo. 
ds. 

St  PauFs  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians  Explained. 
By  G.  B.     12ao.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Laws  of  the  Papacy.     By  the  Rer.  R.  M<Ghee.     12mo.     6s. 

Records  of  Feasale  Piety.     By  J.  A.  Huie.     12fflo.     68. 

Pastoral  Remains  of  the  late  Mr  Greorge  Comb.     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

In?altds*  Hymn  Book.     Second  edition.    .I8mo.     3s.  cloth. 

Fuller's  Holy  and  Profane  State.     New  edition.    8to.     10s.  6d. 

Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times.      New  edition.     Foolscap. 

6s. 

Plain  Lectures  on  Genesis,  for  Family  Reading.    By  a  Lady.    Fools- 
cap.    4s. 

Bishop  Percy's  Key  to  the  New  Testament.     New  edition.     8to. 
3s.  6d. 

Bishop  Gray's  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha.     lOcfa 
edition.    8?o.    12a. 

Leisure  of  Some  Winter  Hours  at  Genera — a  Few  Sermons.     By  the 
Rev.  K.  Kennard.     12mo.    3s.  6d. 

Rev.  T.  T.  Smith's  Sermons.     12mo.     ds. 

Scripture  TeztSi  arranged  for  the  use  of  Miaistera,  Teachers,  &c 
Foolscap.     3s. 

Meikle's  Solitude  Sweetened.     9th  edition.     ]2mo.     3s.  6d. 
.   Parochial  Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism  and  Con6rmation.     By 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ebden.     12mo.     3s. 

General  Redemption  and  Election.     By  the  Rer.  W.  Burgh.     12mo. 
2s  6d. 

Parochial   Sermons.      By  the  Re7.  B.  Hopkins.      New  edition. 
]2mo.     6s. 

Key  to  the  Bible.     By  Bishops  Gray  and  Percy.     8fo.     15s. 

Plain  Sermons  on  Church  Ministry.     By  the  Rer.  C  Hutchinson. 
12mo.     48.  6d. 

The  Rights  of  Laymen,  their  Pririleffes  and  Duty.     8to.     5s. 

The  Christian  Life ;  Sermons.     By  die  Rer.  T.  Arnold.     8ro.     12s. 

Mrs  Stevens'  Progrrasive  Experience  of  the  Heart.     12mo. '  3s.  6d. 

Practical  Consideration  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.     12mer 

9s. 

The  Bishop  ;  a    Series  of  Letters  to  a  New  Prelate.      Foolscap. 

7s.  6d. 
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Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     12ino. 

The  Word  and  the  Church.  Bj  the  Rev.  £.  Sidney.  12mo. 
28.  6d. 

Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Jenonr.  8to. 
St.  6d. 

The  Hannahs,  or  Maternal  Influence  on  Sons.  By  R.  Philip.  Royal 
Idmo.    38. 6d. 

Isaiah  UnfulBUed ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Prophet.  By  the  Re?.  R. 
Govett,  Jun.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Careless  "Christian.   By  the  Re?.  G.  W.  Woodbouse.   12mo.   3s. 

Last  Thoughts  of  a  Naval  Officer  on  the  Unlawfulness  of  War.  By 
T.  Thrush.     12mo.    48. 

The  Philosophy  of  Christianity.     By  P.  D.  Hardy.     l2nio.     ds. 

One  Tract  More.    By  a  Layman.     IGoio.    2h.  6d. 

The  Mother  and  her  Family ;  Scriptural  Exercises  and  Prayers.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Ttmpson.     18mo.     28.  6d. 

Bishop  Andre wes'  Sermons.     Vol.  H.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Chorazin,  or  an  Appeal  to  the  Child  of  Many  Prayers.  By  D.  E. 
Ford.     18mo.     Is.  6d. 

The  Ministry  of  Angels.  By  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Mostyn.  12m o. 
2i.6d. 

Spinche's  Private  Devotions.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  £•  Paget. 
18mo.     ds.  6d. 

Vincentius  of  Lirius  against  Heresy.     ISmo.    28.  6d. 

Moral  Influence  of  Great  Cities.     By  J.  Todd.     18mo.     Is.  6d, 

Letters  on  the  Bible  Monopoly.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell.  12nio» 
2b.  6d. 

Christ  on  the  Cross ;  an  Exposition  of  22nd  Psalm.  By  the  Rev.  J, 
Stevenson.     Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Travellers,  illustrative  of  the  Scriptures. 
12mo.     4s. 

The  English  Hexapla :  exhibiting  the  Six  Important  Translations  of 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  Demy  4to.  2L  28.  Royal  4to. 
3/.  ds. 

Catena  Aurea-^Commentary  on  the  Gospels.  By  S.  T.  Aquinas. 
Vol.1.     Edited  by  Pusey,  Newman,  &c.     8?o.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Last  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  By  the  Rev. 
D.  T.  K.  Drommond.     12mo.    68. 

The  Church  Committee.     Foolscap,    ds.  6d. 

Romanism  and  Anglo-Catholicism — Lectures  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sortain, 
8vo.    9s. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  Missions?     By  the   Rev.  T.  Tiropson. 

J8mo.     Is. 

Bishop  Patrick  on  the  Holy  Communion.     18mo.     Ss.  6d* 

Lay  Baptism  invalid.     By  Laurence.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Scott. 

l2mo.  Gs. 

The  Eldership  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Lori* 

mer.     I2mo.     2p.  6d. 
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The  Modem  Jndea,  Ammoii,  Moab,  and  Edom,     Conpand  bj  J. 
A.  Wylie.     12mo.    ?•. 

The  Eacfamriat  not  an   Ordinance  of  the  Cbriatian  Chnrcb.    By  J. 
Goodman.     ISmo.     3i.  6d. 

The    Baptiim  of  the    Spirit;  Letters.      By  John    Wade.     Vol.   I. 
ISino.     5a 

An  Appeal  to  the   Rubric      By  the  Her.    S    Rowe.      Fookcap. 
Ss.6d. 

ReT.  R.  Jamieaon's  Minncra  and  Trials  of  tbe  Early  CbriaUaBa.    Se- 
cond edition.     Foolacap.     5s. 

An   Addresa   to   the   Children   of  Israel.      By   A.    Kent.       ISno. 
3a.  6d. 

Pre-Millennial  Hymna.     Edited  hy  M.  Haberehon.      Second  edidon. 
18000,     2b. 

Selections  from  I^eighton's  Sennona.     ISroo.     2s. 
SennoDs.    By  the  Ke*.  Watt  Wilkiiuon.     ISmo.    2a.  6d. 

STATISTICS  AMD  TOPOORAPHY. 

Coghlan's  Tableau  de  iiondret.     ISmo.     5a. 

VOTAOBS  AND  TRAVXLS. 

The  Idler  in  Italy.  By  the  CoonteM  of  Bleaaington.  Vol.  IIL 
Second  edition.     Poat  e»o.     12a. 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  England.     By  E.  Lee.     12ino.     4a. 
The  Piincipal  Baibs  of  Germany.     By  E.  Lee.    Part  2.    3s.  6d. 
Coghlao'a  Hand-Book  for  Trarellers  on  the  Belgian  Rulroada.  ISmo. 

es. 

AmericSi  HiatorictI,  Statistic,  and  Descriptive.  By  J.  S.  Backinghan. 
3  vola.  SfO.    2U  2s. 

A  Sammer  in  Western  France.  By  T.  A.  Trollope,  Esq.  Edited 
by  Mra.  Trollope.     1  volt.  6ro.     328. 

Jonmal  of  a  Residence  in  Great  Britain.  By  Jebangeer  Noonjea 
and  Hirjeebhoy  Merwoijee.     Post  8»o.     I2b. 

The  Wye,  and  ita  Asaociationa  ;  a  Ramble.  By  L.  Ritcbie,  with  12 
Eograringi.     Foit  fivo.     1 2s. 

Invalid's  Visit  to  the  Spaa  of  Naplea.  By  J.  C.  Cox,  M.D.  Sro. 
7s.  6d. 

Italy.     By  L.  Mariotti.    2  *ola.  post  8*0.     S4a. 

Three  Years  in  Persia.     By  G.  Fonler.     2  vols,  post  Sto.     24s. 

Dr  Trnemao'a  Visit  to   Edinborgh,  in    184a      By    Ann   Walker. 

in  the  Azores,  aod  a  Snnnmer  at  the  Baths  of  the  Fnroaa. 

M.D.,  and  H.  Bullar.     2  fola.  8to.     SSs. 

iscoreriea  in  Lycia;  a  Second  Excoraion  in  Asia  Minor. 

2{.  Ss. 
f  China.     By  J.  F.  Daria.    2  vols,  post  8to.     16a. 
nide  to  Mice.     By  W.  Farr,  M.D.     l2mo.     5a.  6d. 
k  Tunr  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Holy  Land,  &c.    By  the  Hot. 

2  Tola,  post  Bto.    25s. 
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What  to  obsanre ;  or,  the  Traveller't  Remembrancer.  By  J.  R. 
JacksoD.    Post  870.    12s« 

Up  the  Red  Sea  and  Down  the  Nile  in  1839.     18mo.    2b.  6d. 

Sea  Side  Manual  for  Invalids  and  Bathers.  By  J.  S.  Bigsby,  M.D. 
18mo.    28. 

Catherine  Taylor's  Letters  from  Italy.    Vol.  II.    Post  8vo.    8e.  6d. 

Hand  Book  tor  Hampton  Court.   .I8mo.    2s.  6d. 

Sketches  in  Erris  and  Tyrawly.  By  the  Author  of  <<  A  Tour  in 
Connangbt,*'  Slc    Post  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Idler  in  France.  By  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  2  vols.  8yo. 
2o8» 

The  Manners  and  Customs  of  Society  in  India.  By  Mrs  Major 
Qemans.    Post  Sva    9s. 

Ireland,  its  Scenery,  Character,  &c.  &c.  By  Mr  and  Mrs  S.  C. 
Hall.    Vol  I.    Imperial  Svo.     25s. 

Memoranda  on  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  By  E.  Lee.  Post 
970.     10a. 

Music  and  Manners  in  France  and  Germany.  By  H.  F.  Chorley. 
3  vols,  post  Sto.     U.  lis.  6d. 

Hand  Book  for  India  and  Egypt.     Post  8vo.     ISs. 

Sixteen  Years  in  Chili  and  Peru.  By  the  Retired  Governor  of  Juan 
Fernandez.    8vo.    21$. 

Black's  Picturesque  Guide  to  the  English  Lakes.     Foolscap.    58. 

BOOKS  FOR  TOUKO  PERSONS. 

Julietta  di  Lavenza.     By  Mrs  Sherwood.     18mo.     2s. 

Masterman  Ready ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  By  Capt.  Marry- 
att.     12mo.    78. 6d. 

Tilt's  Hand  Books — Eminent  Men  of  Britain.     64mo.     Is.  6d. 

Sir  W.  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  New  edition.  Royal  8vo. 
Part  I.    48. 

Fanny  and  Martin.     By  Mrs  Cameron.     18mo.     Ss.  6d. 

Houlston's  Scrap  Book.     ISmo.     Ss.  6d. 

Tales  and  Anecdotes  for  Children.  By  Dr  Michelson.  S(juare. 
2s.  6d. 

Dawnings  of  Genius ;  or>  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons.  By  A.  Pratt. 
)8mo.    Ss. 

Evenings  with  the  Chroniclers.     By  R.^.  Evans.     Square.     4s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Poetry.     ISmo.    28. 

Stones  for  the  Young.     By  Mrs  Leckie.     Square.     Is.  6d. 

Norman  Lyndesay ;  or,  the  Orphan  Mute.     12mo.     29. 

Mrs  Grabam*s  Histories  from  Scripture.  Second  series.  Square. 
Ss.  6d. 

Martineau's  Playfellow  ;  The  Prince  and  Peasant.     18mo.    Ss.  6d. 

Ellen  Cameron ;  a  Tale  for  Youth.  By  Emily  Rankin.  Second  edi- 
tion.    18mo.    Ss.  6d. 

A  Present  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls.     ISmo.    2s«  6d. 
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A 

.  Americ€iy  education  in,  486.    See  Massachus^U* 

Atnerica,  Norths  Mnrray's  Travels  in,  77,     See  Murray. 

Angeliqne  Mire,  Abbess  of  Port-Royal,  character  of,  311-319 — see 
Porl-^RomL 

B 

Bath,  Earl  of — avaricJoas  character  he  displayed,  397-400* 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works,  209-229  to  241— see  Drama. 

Benedictines,  collection  by  the  order  of  the— the  source  from  which  the 
French  historical  school  have  drawn  their  materials,  101,  103 — ^prin- 
cipal works  which  they  composed,  104-106 — collection  of  the  histo- 
ries of  the  Ganls  and  France  placed  onder  their  care,  for  publication, 
107,  108 — the  arrangement  and  plan  criticized,  108-120. 

BenUiam,  political  writings  of,  56. 

Boulainvillier  on  the  ancient  government  of  France,  89 — character  as 
a  writer,  and  views  he  held,  89,  90 — answered  by  the  Abbe  Dubos, 
90—93. 

Bouquet,  JDom,  plan  pursued  by,  and  his  successors,  in  carrying  through 
for  press  the  collection  of  French  histories,  108 — 120. 

Br^quigny,  De,  his  prefaces  to  the  royal  ordonoances  are  very  importaat 
in  the  study  of  French  constitutional  history,  95. 

Bricd,  Bom,  charged  with  the  conducting  of  the  Collection  of  French 
Histories — his  qualities  for  the  task,  107,  108. 

Budget,  ground  and  objects  of  the,  brought  forward  by  the  Whigfl  in 
1841,  502 — history  and  prospects  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
Great  Britain,  502,  503 — state  of  the  firee  population  of  Europe,  50d» 
504 — of  Great  Britain,  504-506 — the  British  government  have  for 
centuries  fettered  and  misdirected  the  industry  of  the  people,  507- 
509 — the  protection  prin^ple,  509-516 — rivalry  of  other  nations  in 
manufactures,  516-519 — course  which  only  could  be  pursued  by  the 
government  to  meet  the  deficiency,  519-521 — our  commercial  treaty 
with  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  521 — state  of  Northern  Germany, 
522,  523— plans  of  the  Whig  government,  524-526— objected  to  by 
the  Tories,  526,  527 — the  duty  on  sugar,  527 — Sir  Robert  Peel's 
objections  answered,  527-535— influence  on  the  slave  trade,  535-541 
— trade  with  Brazil  and  the  Spanish  islands,  541,  542— -effect  of  hig^ 
prices  of  sugar  on  the  comforts  of  the  people,  543-546 — sugar  could 
be  produced  at  a  cheap  rate  by  our  colonies,  547— >and  would  have 
yielded  a  greater  income  by  the  government  plan,  547-549— >would 
have  promoted  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade  throughout  the  world, 
549-559. 
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California^  physical  appearance  and  capabilities  of,  247,  248. 

Cecil,  or  the  Adrentures  of  a  Gentleman,  366 — Programme  of  the  Norcl 
and  Incidents  extracted,  367-388. 

Chapman — energetic  character  of  his  writings,  226,  227* 

C€>lman  Family,  Memoirs  of  the,  by  Richard  Brinsley  Peake,  389 — 
has  not  added  materially  to  the  valne  of  what  was  formerly  known, 
889,  390— Francis  -Colman  related  to  the  Pulteney  family,  391 — 
anecdotes  of  that  family,  392-396 — George  Colman  the  elder,  396 — 
placed  under  the  care  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bath,  397 — his  progress 
under  their  care,  397-399 — disappointed  in  his  prospects,  400-404 — 
conducted  the  Connoisseur  with  Bonnell  Thornton,  404— critique  on 
his  literary  works,  405-4 J 1 — character  of,  411,  412 — George  Colman 
the  younger,  career  of,  413-418 — friends  and  school  companions  of 
the  Colmans,  418-422. 

Cuba,  description  of,  in  regard  to  population,  slaves,  climate,  and  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants,  78—81. 

Cuba — the  present  state  of  feeling  in  that  island  favourable  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  slave  trade,  554-557 — population  of,  557. 

D 

DarUtfs,  George,  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  Works,   209. 

See  Beaumont. 
Dead,  respect  for  appears  to  be  decaying,  compared  with  the  respect 

paid  by  the  Etrurians  and  the  ancients,  128-150. 
1>  Clifford,  or  the  Constant  Man,  366. 
Dekker,  Pkys  of,  221-225. 
Denis  St,  Chroniques  de,  their  importance   in    French   History,  98- 

101. 

Drama,  progress  of  the  Old  English,  210 — historical  survey  and  analysis 
of  the  Grecian  Drama,  compared  with  that  of  the  English,  210-215 — 
history  of  the  English  Drama  may  be  divided  into  four  periods,  215, 

216 earliest  period,  that  of  Marlowe  and  Greene,  216,  217 — second 

period,  that  of  Shakspeare— the  Historical  Drama,  217,  218— third 
period,  218-220 — ^relative  ages  of  the  several  poets  at  those  periods, 
220— influence  of  Shakspeare  on  the  writers  of  his  day— 220,  221 — 
Writings  of  Dekker  and  Heywood  "curiously  illustrate  the  vicissi- 
tude of  the  drama,  221-225— Plays  of  Chapman,  226,  227— of 
Jonson,  227,  228— of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  229,  230— analysis  of 
the  models  which  Fletcher  followed,  230-236— special  characteristics 
of  Fletcher,  236— immorality  of  his  plays,  236-238— his  play  of  the 
Spanish  Curate,  238-241. 

2>tt6o*,  Ahb^,  Histoire  Critique  de  TEtablissement  de  la  Monarchie 
Fran9aise  dans  les  Gaules,  90  93. 

E 

Education  in  America.     See  Massachusetts. 

EUis,  Mrs,  the  Women  of  England,  &c  by.     See  Women. 

English  Drama,  Progress  of  the  Old.     See  Drama. 

Etna,  Mount,  Val  de  Bove  51,  52— appearance  of  the  Lava,  52— 
height  of  Etna  53* 
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Etrwioj  geDera]  relactance  to  admit  the  grandeur  and  ciTilizatimi  of 
extinct  nations  before  the  Greeks  and  Roniaiis,  121 — origin  of,  aad 
tract  of  country  they  occopicd,  122 — ^power  and  cinlisation  of,  \f^ 
123 — commerce  and  wealth  of,  124 — their  Inrtgnage  not  decipher- 
able, 124,  125 — description  of  the  necropolis  of  Tarqniort,  126,  IS6 
— description  of  a  tomb,  126,  127 — objects  fonnd  in  the  tombs,  127 — 
general  disturbance  of  the  tombs,  128,  129 — respect  for  the  dead 
seems  to  be  decaying  among  the  modem  races  of  men,  129,  ISO — 
chamel  vaults  of  Naples,  130 — origin  and  history  of  their  vases, 
131,  132 — classification  of,  132-135 — description  and  vulue  of  the 
tazze,  135,  136 — fresco  paintings,  with  description,  136-199 — 
religious  belief  of  the  Etrurians,  as  delineated  in  the  fresco  paint- 
ings, 138-143 — natural  disposition  of,  143,  144 — resernhfance  traced 
between  the  two  great  periods  of  Etruscan  independence,  144,  145 — 
many  of  the  illustrions  Roman  families  trace  their  descent  from 
Etruscan  origin,  145 — nomenclature  of  the  old  families,  14d,  146— 
the  female  sex  held  in  the  highest  honour,  146,  147 — ^their  goTeni- 
ment  purely  aristocratic,  147 — the  nobles  and  commoas  appear  te 
have  descended  from  one  stock,  147-149 — de!»truction  of,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 149,  150 — religious  doctrines  of  the  Etrurians,  150. 

F 

Fletcher,  Plays  of,  229-241— see  Drama. 

France,  progress  of  historical  enquiry  in,  84 — Thierry'a  Conskiere- 
tions  sur  I'Histoire  de  Prance,  84,  85 — his  mode  of  ezpaonding  his- 
tory, 85-87 — Hottoman*s  Franco-Gallia,  87,  88 — constitutional  aar- 
vey  of  the  French  Empire  in  1695,  88— Bonlaidvillier^s  Histoire,  89, 
90 — Abb6  Dubos'  Histoire  Critique,  90-93— etudy  of  the  clasaieai 
writers  induces  a  tendency  to  philosophical  republicanism^  9S — 
Ambly's  obserra tions,  93,  94 — Buat's  work  on  the  origin  of  the  an- 
cient governments  of  France,  &c.,  94,  95 — ^De  Br^uigny*s  prefaces 
to  the  Ordonnances,  95 — L^zardi^res  Theorie,  &c.,  95-97 — Chro' 
nicies  of  St  Denis,  98-101 — collections  of  the  Eienediettnea,  101-106 
— commencement  of  the  Recueil  des  Historiens  ties  Gaiilea  et  de  la 
France,  107,  108 — value  of  the  collection,  10ft — its  utility  greatly  di- 
minished by  the  arrangement  pursued,  108*1  IS^^inataneea  qvoted 
and  criticised,  113-120. 

France,  Swinburne's  description  of  the  court  of,  462*484. 

G 

Geology  of  England  and  Wales — see  Silurian. 

Goethe,  first  interview  with  Schiller,  176,  177 — intimacy  with,  185 — 
contrasted  with,  188. 

Gra%fs,  Mrs  Hamilton,  <Tonr  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria^'  121-151 — 
see  Etruria, 

Great  Britain,  manufacturing  industry  of,  502,  503 — working  popula- 
tion of,  504, 505,  and  508, 509 — improvident  marriage^,  505--liRCf^ttSa 
of  population  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  506 — industry  of,  fettered 
by  the  government,  507 — supremacy  of  our  commeree  at  the  end  of 
tht 


le  war,  509 — clogged  by  protection,  509-514 — our  commerrial  code 
is  enough  to  destroy  our  commerce,  514-519. 


Grecian  DramOf  contrasted  with  thitt  of  the  old  English  Drama,  210- 
215. 

H 

HaWst  Captain  Basil,  *  Patchwork,'  41 — description  of  a  tide  harhoiH'»  42- 
44*— of  Alpine  scenery,  44,  45— of  the  Mer-de-Glace-Morainen,  and 
45«47— hospice  of  8i  Bernaril,  47— hatbs  of  Lettk,  47,  48^  Paris  at 
tho  various  seasons  of  the  year,  48-50 — eroptions  of  Mount  Etna,  50- 
52 — height  of,  53 — Mount  Vesuvius  |  height  of  tho  projection  of  modui 
re<i>hDt  balls  firom  the  <*rater,  53 — anecdote  conneoted  with  tha  asaent 
of,  54. 

Heyweod^  eharactef  of  the  Plays  of,  220-225. 

Hoffrntisters,  Dr  Karl,  'Life  and  Works  of  Schiller,*  151— see  SckiOer. 

Holland^  Lord,  opinions  of  the  lute,  559 — his  protest  agaiuHt  restraining 
the  right  of  petition,  560,  561-^iHtory  and  character  of  his  family, 
561— the  first  Lord  Holland,  562,  563— his  son  Charles,  563,  664— 
aituatfon  of  the  late  Lord  compared  with  his  predacassorm,  564— his 
eloquence  was  never  brought  properly  out,  565 — yet  he  was  an  ad- 
mirable debater,  565,  566-^hM  political  opinions,  566 — the  talents 
and  accomplishments  which  chaivcterized  his  private  Kft,  567^  568. 

HottOfnan%  *  France*Gallia ' — an  able  work,  87. 

I 

Jndia^  Administration  of  Justice  in,  425— 4he  colonization  of,  inipoasi- 
bl«,  426— want  of  capital,  427— miscalculations  of  Lord  Cornwall  is 
when  he  established  courts  of  administration  of  justice  in,  428,  429 — 
failure  of,  ascribed  te  the  litigious  character  ef  the  people,  430— to  re- 
duce this  litigious  spirit,  no  case  could  be  tried  unless  the  contending 
parties  stated  their  case  on  stamped  paper,  t&.— evils  resulting  there- 
from, 431-434 — justice  attempted  to  be  administered  by  using  a  small 
body  of  English  functienaries,  434,  435 — Lortl  William  Bentmck  first 
acted  upon  the  principle  that  natives  can  be  rendered  trustworthy  for 
judicial  purposes,  435,  436 — the  native  judges  not  adequately  vemune* 
rated,  437 — the  first  want  ia  that  of  a  coile  of  civil  law,  439 — second, 
thai  the  people  should  be  immediately  relieved  from  the  heavy  taxes  im- 
posed upon  justice,  439— ^thtrd,  the  completion  of  an  establishment  of 
adequately  paid  native  judges  440 — fourth,  a  detailed  survey,  on  scien- 
tific principles,  of  the  whole  of  British  India,  440-444 — the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  jutitice  requires  revisal,  445 — the  collection  of  the 
rent  by  the  DmeoiU  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  evil, 
445-448  —  native  officers  of  police  accept  of  bribes,  and  compel 
.  payments,  which  they  pocket,  449,  450  —  the  native  watchmen  at- 
tached to  each  village  are  neat  inefflcienti  451-453  necessity  of  a 
thoraaigh  reform  of  the  present  system  of  police^  aMd  of  the  adminia** 
tration  of  criminal  justice,  45S«454 — how  can  that  be  done?  454,456 
— the  first  great  cause  why  India  has  been  kepi  back,  is  the  extreme 
fear  of  reforus  in  the  civil  instituttooa,  466 — second,  that  the  bead 
government  retaina  in  ila  own  hands  the  adnsiBtstratioB  ef  the  pettiest 
a&ira,  456-460. 
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J 

Janseniitny  origin  of  the  religions  ajstem  of,  323,  324.  ^ 
JonsoHy  Ben,  style  and  principles  on  whicb  he  wrote  his  dramas,  227- 
229. 

K 
Kennedy,  William,  on  the  Republic  of  Texas,  241,  242--see  Texas. 

Leukf  Description  of  the  Baths  of,  47,  48. 

Lezairdiire%  Mademoiselle  de  la,  her  Theorie  des  Lois  Politiqsea  de 
la  Monarchie  Fran^aise,  95-97. 

Lieber*s,  Francis,  Manuel  of  Political  £thic8,  55 — see  PolUioal  Etkicti 
and  State, 

M 

3farlowe,  character  of  his  Plajs,  216. 

Marshall,  Jodge,  account  of,  82,  83. 

Massachusetts,  state  of  education  in,  486— education  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  colony  from  its  infancy,  488— pro?isions  for  public 
schools,  488 — mode  of  taxation  for  that  purpose,  489,  490 — a  public 
school  fond  inrested  in  1835  by  the  state,  490 — board  of  education 
appointed,  491 — duties  of  its  secretary,  492 — gratifying  progress  of 
its  measnres,  492-496 — ^increase  of  female  teachers  in  the  schools, 
496^nstitution  of  normal  schools,  t6.— series  of  works  preparing 
for  common  school  libraries,  496,  497 — no  sectarian  views  allowed  to 
be  taught  at  the  schools,  497 — or  discussed  at  the  board,  497,  493, 
and  499,  500 — motions  brought  forward  by  a  party  in  tlie  legislature 
to  hare  the  board  abolished,  500,  501 — school  returns  for  the  year 
1840,  501,  502. 

Men  and  Women,  mental  differences  between,  192,  193. 

Mexico,  settlement  of,  by  the  Spaniards,  252,  253. 

Morgan's,  Lady,  *  Woman  and  her  Master' — see  Women, 

Murchison,  R.  J.,  on  the  Silurian  system — see  JSilurianm 

Murray,  Hon.  C.  A.'s  travels  in  North  America,  77 — narrow  escape  which 
he  had  from  being  foundered  at  sea,  78 — description  of  Cuba,  78-81 
— his  sojourn  among  the  Indians,  81 — character  of  the  Pawnees,  81, 
82 — account  of  Judge  Marshall,  82,  83— reflections  on  the  labouring 
classes  of  Americs,  83. 

N 

Netaman,  Rev.  J.  H.,  author  of  No.  ninety  of  *  Tracts  for  the  Times,* 
275— see  Tracts. 

O 

Ordnance  Survey  Maps,  beautiful  execution  of,  9,  10. 

Oxford  Divines,  opinions  the  High  Church  party  hold  of  the  meaning 
and  tendencies  of  the  Articles,  27 1-298. 

P 

Palmerston's,  Lord,  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  27th, 
1841 — extract  from,  on  the  protection  duties,  511-514. 

Foley's,  Pecqliar  Ethical  Opinions  which  he  held,  56. 

Paris,  appearance  of,  at  various  Seasons  (^f  the  Year,  48,  50. 

Patchwork,  by  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  41.     See  H<M. 
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Pawneeif  character  of  the,  81,  82* 

Peak^s^  Richard  Brinsley,  memoirs  of  the  Colman  Family,  389.     See 

.   Colman. 

Politioal  Ethici,  ha?e  not  as  yet  heen  treated  scientifically — cause  of, 
55 — writings  of  Bentham,  56 — of  Paley,  56 — Lieber's  Manual  of, 
56-— specific  objects  of  Lieber's  work  criticized,  57,  61-*-what  is  the 
state?  61,71 — definition  of  gorernment,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  state,  72,  73 — what  is  meant  by  absolate  power,  73,  74 — import- 
ance of  the  judicial  branch  in  a  government,  74,  75 — views  of  the 
ancients  and  the  modems  on  political  subjects,  75,  76. 

Part'RojfolistSy  History  of,  309 — appearance  of  the  valley  and  of  the 
position  where  the  monastery  stood,  310 — erection  of,  t^.— connexion 
of  the  monastery  with  the  honse  of  Amauld,  310-312 — character 
of  the  Mdre  Angelique,  312-315 — her  influence  over  the  sister- 
hood, 3 15-— called  to  assume  the  government  of  the  neighbouring 
abbey* of  Maubisson,  316-319 — returns  to  Port-Royal,  819 — origin 
of  the  religious  system  of  Jansenism,  323,  324— sketch  of  the 
inmates  of  Port- Royal,  and.  of  .their  literary  labours,  319 — ^Hau- 
ranne  de  Verges,  the  Abbot  of  St  Cyran,  319*322 — of  Lancelot, 
822— Antoine  le  Maitre,  324-826— De  'Sericourt,  326,  827— De 
Saci,  827-329— Fontaine,  329— Autoine  Amauld,  829-832— be- 
nevolent actions  performed  by  the  inmates  of,  882-336 — heretieal 
opinions  brought  against  tliem^  886-838— saved  by  the  miracle 
of  the  Holy  Thorn,  388-341 — character  of  Pascal,  and  of  his  writ- 
ings, 841-343 — the  inmates  dispersed  by  government,  348-345-* 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Dnchess  of  Longneville,  346-854 — Louis  de 
Tillemont  makes  it  his  residence,  856 — sketch  of-  Racine,  356,  357 — 
of  Prince  de  Conti,  357 — final  destruction  of  the  monastery,  858-861 
—sketch  of  Madam  de  Maintenon,  362 — view  of  the  Christian  charity 
and  sublime  virtues  which  characterised  the  inmates,  362,  365* 

S 

Stmdfbrdy  Mrs  John — Woman  in  her  social  and  domestic  character,  and 
on  female  improvement^  189 — see  Women. 

SchUier^^is  biography,  by  Dr  HofTmeister,  ably  executed,  151 — early 
years  of,  152,  153 — placed  at  Stuttgard  academy  for  the  study  of  law, 
153 — afterwards  for  medicine,  154----state  of  his  mind  at  this  period, 
155 — his  first  attempts  at  poetry  characterized,  155, 156— <  The  Rob- 
bers,' 156,  157— this  play  performed  on  the  stage,  and  received  with 
general  enthusiasm,  158,  159 — disliked  by  others,  159 — ^Conspiracy 
of  Fiesco,*  161 — fiies  from  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg*s  dominions  to 
Frankfort,  162-164 — his  state  of  mind  at  this  time,  164 — completes 

*  Court  Intrigue  and  Love,'  166 — proceeds  to  Worms,  167,  168 — 
engages  for  a  yearns  dramatic  poet  at  Mannheim,  168 — critique  on 

*  Fiesco,'  <  Cabal  and  Love,'  and  <  Court  Intrigue  and  Love,'  169-170 
.   — removed  to  Leipsig,  171 — writes  'Don  Carlos ;' characteristics  of 

this  beautiful  play,  171-174— his  <  Geister  Seher„'  174476— removed 
to  Weimar;  first  meeting  with  Goethe,  176,  177 — appointed  Profes- 
sor of  History  at  Jena,  177 — united  to  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld,  177, 
178 — retrospect  of  his  life  up  to  this  period,  178>  179-^considered  as 
a  lecturer  and  historian,  179,  180 — attacked  with  illness,  180— lite- 
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rary  labours  be  was  employed  on  till  the  comptetioii  of  <  WiXkfMtkt* 
18Mda_<  Wallenatein/ 18d-185^<Maiy  Stuffrt,'  185*-^  M^  of 
Orleans,'  185, 186 — experiments  in  poetry,  186,  187— .«Winfafii  Tell,' 
187 — death  of  Sclriller,  187,  188— Goethe  and  he  cMtnated,  188. 

Shaktpere — analysts  of  bis  writings,  817-220-^inflaence  ihey  had  oo 
ihone  of  his  oontemporariest  220,  221. 

SUurktn  System^  1 — derivation  of  the  name>  ih. — geographical  map  of 
England,  2 — enqniriesof  George  Owen,  3^-of  Dr  R.  Townsoii,  S,  4— 
William  Smith  s  sketch  of  the  delineation  of  the  strata  from  Londen 
to  Snowdon,  4,  5,  16  and  17 — Mr  Aikin^s  papers  on  the  avl^ect,  5,  9 
and  1 0 — Smith's  Geological  map,  6,  7 — Greenough*s  geological  owp, 
7 — Connybeare  and  Phillips'  outlines,  f6.^^Marchison  s  fira%  geolo- 
gical paper!!,  8-10 — Rer.  Thos.  T»  Lewis  determined  the  relatien 
of  part  of  the  series,  10-13'^-^early  papers  of  Mr  Mvrcbiaoa  en, 
13-16 — the  new  red  system,  16,  17 — ancient  trappean  reeks,  17 — 
eoal-iields,  17,  18 — old  red  sandstone  strata,  18-22 — sketch  of  the 
Sihiri&n  Serie9,  22-25 — Upper  Lodlow  rock,  25,  86 — Ayaestry 
linoestone,  26*-Lower  Lndlow  sbale,  i6« — Wenlock  limeatone,  ik — 
Wenlock  shale,  27— lower  Silurian  rocks,  27-29— LUadeilo  flags,  29 
— direction  and  breadth  of  the  Silurian  district,  29,  30-^general  take 
of  Mr  Marchfsons  labours,  30,  31-— orgame  remaina  diseoTeeed  in 
the  gronps,  31-34— Cambrian  strata,  34 — approxinrmtion  of  to  the 
Silnrian,  si-dS-^this  formation  found  in  various  quarters  of  the  gWbe, 
S9.41 — table  of  the  order  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  in  the  west  of 
England,  40. 

JSHave  trade — infloence  which  the  meatnres  proposed  by  gOTeroBMnt 
woold  have  on  the  extinction  of,  549-559. 

State  f  what  is  the,  61 — nature  of,  as  explained  hy  Lleber,  69*^what 

\  constitutes  the  society  called  the  state?  63-67-<-.0haer?BtioBa  mt  the 
right  of  restraint  assumed  by  etery  goTemment  o?er  its  auhyeots,  67^— 
who  possesses  the  right  to  govern?  69-71. 

Sugary  proposed  alterations  in  the  duty  on,  527— -objeotiona  brought  fsff^ 
ward  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  527,  528 — exports  from  India,  528,  529— 
effect  which  the  Government  plan,  proposed  in  the  BoAfet,  would 
have  on  the  industry  of  our  colonies,  529-536 — on  the  emaucfpation 
of  slaves  in  Brazil,  Cuba,  i&c.,  536-54 1*— trade  ukh  Bruflil  and  the 

-  Spanish  islands,  541-543— -distress  of  the  working  claaeee  froua  the 
high  price  of  soger,  542-546 — oonsnmption  of  sugar  that  would  take 
places  and  increased  revenue  to  Govern aneoi,  from  the  redudkm  of 
the  duty,  546-549 — would  have  promoted  the  extinction  uf  theslave- 
tradev  549-559. 

Swinburne^  Henry,  on  the  eouru  of  Europe,  461— ^xtffuet  Itmo  his 
letters  respecting  the  court  of  France,  on  the  eve  of  the  death  of 
Louis  XV.,  462-464— irresolution  of  Louis  XVl^  464^487— coart 
and  society,  in  which  the  edacatkm  of  Maria  Antoinette  was  mtruated, 
467-470— the  court  of  Madrid,  470— of  Naples,  47a  478— deaenptk>D 
of  the  Cardinal  York  and  tbe  Pretender,  473— the  court  of  Franee  in 
1786,  1787,  and  1789,  474*482— m  1796,  482.484^1.9Biieral  ahy- 
neas  and  awkwardneae  of  the  leading  paraooagea  dtaoiihed»  485. 
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T 

Texas,  Republic  of,  its  preient  boandariee,  842— its  rirer,  248 — pbyti« 
cal  Bpp<^rance  of  the  level  region,  244,  245 — the  rolling,  or  nndu- 
lating  district,  245,  247~inoiinUinoa8  region,  246,  247 — Table-land 
district,  247,  248_capabi]ities  of  California,  247,  248— tribes 
of  Indians,  of  which  the  most  terrible  to  the  white  inhabitants 
was  the  Connancbe  tribe,  248 — repressed  by  the  settlers  from 
the  United  States,  249— capabilities  of  this  territory  is  most  inviting 
to  the  settler,  249,  250 — open  character  of  the  country,  250,  251 
— early  settlement  of,  258-257 —  formed  into  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Mexican  federation,  257-^ollisions  between  the  Texans  and  the 
Spanish  aatborities,  259,  260 — petition  of  the  colonists  to  the  Mexi- 
can goTemment,  260 — colonists  send  Steplien  Austin  to  press  their 
claims,  262 — Santa  Anna  deposed  the  federal  authorities  by  force  of 
arms,  and  attacked  Texas,  262 — defeated  by  the  Texans,  and  the  in- 
dependence of,  as  a  separate  territory  recognized,  263-265— -constitution 
framed  on  democratic  principles,  265 — recognised  by  various  govern- 
ments as  a  new  republic,  as  also  by  Great  Britain,  266,  267 — benefi- 
cent results  likely  to  arise  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Texas  from  the  coro- 
mercial  treaty  entered  into  by  both  partiea,  268-271. 

Thierr^$y  M.— considerations  sur  Vhistoire  de  France,  84,  85.  See 
France. 

7%omUm,  Bbnnell,  connected  with  the  Colmans  in  literary  labour,  404 
— account  of  him  by  Colman,  419-421. 

Tracts  for  the  Times — No,  Ninety,  271^-object  of  the  party  to  alter 
the  established  religion,  and  to  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
271-276 — views  held  by  them  as  to  the  meaning  of  articles  sixth  and 
twentieth,  276-279 — examination  of  their  explanation  of  the  article 
on  mass,  279,  282 — of  the  eleventh  article  on  justification,  282 — 
of  their  view  on  purgatory,  &c.,  282 — on  the  sacraments,  282,  283 — 
comment  on  the  twenty-first  article,  284,  287 — nature  of  their  expla- 
nation of  the  article  as  sUted  by  Mr  Newman,  287-297. 

V 

Vesuvius — height  of  the  projection  of  stones  thrown  from  the  crater,  53. 

W 

Women — honour  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Etruscans,  146,  147 — 
their  rights  and  condition,  189 — Mrs  Sand  ford, 'works  on,  189 — Mrs 
Ellis's,  189,  190—'  Women's  Mission/  by  Aime  Martin,  190— L4idy 
Morgan  on,  190,  191 — «  Woman's  Righu  and  Duties,'  &c.,  191 
— ber  position  in  savsge  life,  191 — mental  diflPerences  between 
men  and  women,  192,  198 — is  this  attributable  to  tbe  influence 
of  education  ?  198-196— have  women  shown  themselves  capable  of 
taking  tbe  same  lead  as  men  in  poetry  and  the  fine  ana?  196,  197 — 
or  in  painting  and  music  ?  197 — or  in  legislative  and  administrative 
abilities?  198,  199— righto  and  duties  of  the  female  sex,  199,  200— 
should  they  have  tbe  power  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament  ? 
201-204— evil  effecto  likely  to  result  to  tbeir  sex  were  such  a  pother 
granted,  204,  205 — proposed  to  allow  them  to  be  admitted  into  the 
nonaee  of  parliament  to  bear  tbe  debates ;  effsci  of,  would  be  detri- 
menlal  to  the  public  good,  205,  206 — tbe  law  ought  to  be  more  liberal 
than  wbal  it  is  towaida  tbeir  aezi  207-209. 
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